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HEINZ HARTMANN 


Honorary President of the International Psycho-Analytical Association 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Vol. 46 1965 Part 1 


This issue of the Journal honours 


DR HEINZ HARTMANN 


on the occasion of his seventieth birthday on 4th November, 1964 


Dr Hartmann’s contributions over the past four decades are 

now part of everyday psycho-analytic thought and research. 

. We believe that psycho-analysts all over the world will wish 
to join us in this expression of gratitude to him. 

JOHN D. SUTHERLAND 

M. MASUD R. KHAN 

ROBERT P. KNIGHT 


HEINZ HARTMANN 


By 
MAXWELL GITELSON, CHICAGO 


Heinz Hartmann became known to me through 
his paper on ‘ Psychoanalysis and the Concept of 
Health ’ when it was published in 1939 (1939b). 
Not long before that I had read Freud’s ‘ Analysis 
Terminable and Interminable’ (1937). The 
latter had emphatically reminded me that ego- 
variations are ‘ primal’ and ‘ congenital ’, that 
‘id and ego are originally one... [and that] even 
before the ego has come into existence, the lines 
of development, trends and reactions ... are 
already laid down.’ Hartmann’s paper impressed 
me with its proposition that: 


it is only when we consider the social phenomena of 
adaptation in their biological aspect that we can 
Teally start ‘ getting psychology rightfully placed in 
the hierarchy of science, namely as one of the bio- 
logical sciences.’ 


Both papers brought home the relativism of 
psychic health and illness, and the importance, 
to theory and practice, of the point of view from 
which each is seen. Both made it possible to 
tealize more clearly the fact that a psychic func- 
tion needs to be understood with respect to its Pe 
relevance to the task if « Teason [is not to become] 
unreason, kindness torment ’.1 Together these 


Papers, at this stage of my career, brought clarifi- 
cation of an intellectual dile 


i mma arising from a 
clinical experience which had had its beginnings 
in Child Guidance, and which psycho-analysis, 
as I then already knew and accepted it, did not 
explicate sufficiently. The children I saw, and 
whose histories I learned, presented problems in 
adaptation to reality which could not be solved 
decisively on the basis of id-ego psychology as it 
re stood at the effectiveness of 


oe he of environ- 
0 artmann, 1939b). I 

ba with the commonly accepted pe ah 
the separated ‘biological’ and * sociological ° 


conceptions of mental development, while every 
day’s experience affirmed its holistic nature. 
Hartmann’s first paper in the English language 
confirmed for me the fact that psycho analysis 
did not exclude or negate that experience. 

This personal vignette has been cited to illus- 
trate the importance of the effect of Hartmann 
work in unifying grossly clinical and ‘ external 
and putatively adventitious experience with the 
‘microscopic’ intrinsic and internal view of the 
human mind which is provided by the psycho- 
analytic situation. The general psychological 
theory, which Freud looked forward to and 
which Hartmann’s ego psychology has begun to 
realize, dissolves the false appearance of a 
“closed system’ which, the psycho-analytic 
situation conveys when naively viewed. Hart- 
mann’s concepts enlarge our understanding of 
character structure in that they open it at bot 
its ends—towards the biologically given, and the 
environmentally and sociologically effective 
factors which interact and influence eath other, 
and which are organized by the ego towards 
adaptive ends. The range of phenomenology; 
both ‘normal’ and ‘abnormal 5 exquisitely 
individual and internal and comprehensively 
external, which Hartmann has gathered into a 
Single field of cogency, and the depth of erudition 
and varieties of clinical experience which he has 
brought to bear on this has led psycho-analysis 
to a new high level of discourse and, correspond- 
ingly, has raised the level of expectation which 
must be directed towards psycho-analysis as 
science. Hartmann’s views on the problems O 
adaptation and ‘ adaptedness ’ not only increas® 
our capacity for more realistic prognostic evalua- 
tions of neurotic states but also confirm what 
analysts tend only to assume implicitly, namely; 
the humanistic factors intrinsic to the applic3- 
tions of psycho-analytic theory. 

The occasion for these comments is, of 
course, Heinz Hartmann’s seventieth birthday 
on November 4, 1964. Hartmann was born into 


* Quoted from Goethe by Freud and Hartmann, in their papers cited here. 
. 2 
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an illustrious family.? His paternal grandfather, 
Moritz Hartmann, was a poet and journalist 
who at one time held a professorship in German 
literature and history at the University of 
Geneva and who, in his last years was a member 
of the staff of the Neue Freie Presse in Vienna. 
In his youth he had been an active political 
worker and a fighter in the revolution of 1848. 
His maternal grandfather, Rudolf Chrobak, was 
one of the ‘ greats ’ of the University of Vienna, 
Professor of Gynecology and Obstetrics, of whom 
Freud spoke as ‘perhaps the most eminent of all 
our Viennese physicians’ and from whom the 
young Freud received one of the leads which 
put him on the track of the sexual factors operat- 
ing in neurosis. 

Hartmann’s father, Ludwig Moritz Hartmann, 
was a scholar who held a professorship in the 
philosophy of history at the University of 
Vienna, carried on important archeological 
research and was one of the founders of the 
Volksheime, a pioneering programme of adult 
education which became an important part of 
Viennese cultural life. For a time he was the 
Austrian ambassador to Germany. Hartmann’s 
mother was a highly talented sculptress and an 
accomplished pianist. 

It is only to be expected that the Hartmann 
home was a cultural and intellectual centre, and 
it requires 210 statement that these influences are 
highly reflected in the qualities of the man to 
whom wë are extending our respects. Add to 
this the fact that until the age of fourteen his 
formal education was in the hands of a private 
tutor, and that his university days were inclusive 
of a broad range of humanistic and scientific 
studies and we can see the inevitability of the 
catholicity of his ultimate approach to the 
problems of psycho-analysis. 

Between 1920 and 1934 Hartmann worked at 
the Psychiatric and Neurological Institute of the 
University of Vienna, beginning under Wagner- 
Jauregg. But he was chiefly influenced by Paul 
Schilder with whom he wrote a number of 
papers. His psychiatric career was productive of 
important clinical research which was charac- 
terized by increasing application of his growing 
psycho-analytic insight. Outstanding among 
numbers of papers which were to establish his 
name in psychiatry as well as in psycho-analysis 
was the classical report of a research conducted 


with Stefan Betlheim on ° Parapraxes in the 
Korsakow Psychosis’ (1924) in which was 


„graph of the Journal of th 


corroborated the validity of Freud’s theory of 
symbolization, and which demonstrated that 
mechanisms analagous to repression operate in 
putatively organic amnesias. His ‘ Experimental 
contribution to the psychology of obsessive- 
compulsive neuroses’ (1934) and his several 
studies of twins (1934-35) were other demonstra- 
tions of Hartmann’s early interest in the function- 
ing of the ego, its biological roots, and his con- 
viction that theory must be firmly grounded in 
facts. 

In 1927 during a sabbatical year devoted to 
psycho-analytic study in Berlin, Hartmann made 
his initial specific psycho-analytic contribution, 
The Fundamentals of Psycho-Analysis (1927). It 
was here that his now-characteristic style was 
first seen to take theoretical distance from the 
clinical material; to attempt to define its implica- 
tions with exactness; and to strive to place it in 
the perspective of a scientific general psychology. 

Written at a time when psychoanalytic work was 
mainly clinically directed, it did not initially meet 
with the esteem that it deserved, although it has 
since become a classic. In any case, Hartmann’s 
presfige as a psychoanalytic theoretician was estab- 
lished with its publication. (Eissler, 1964). 

Hartmann began his participation in the great 
and as yet unresolved debate on the problem of 
nature and nurture with a paper read before the 
Vienna Psycho-Analytic Society on 17 November 
1937. In larger form it was published in the 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse 
(1939), and, much later in English, as a mono- 

e American Psycho- 
analytic Association. It “extended psycho- 
analysis to new areas, and opened up 4 host of 
new problems that had lain dormant 1n Freud’s 
theories and were for the first time set forth 
explicitly within the framework of a general 
theory of psycho-analysis ’ (Eissler, 1964). In 
fact it proved to have been his programme for 
the work which he has pursued ever since. His 
subsequent individual papers and those which 
have been written in the famous collaboration 
with Kris and Loewenstein have filled in the ‘ out- 
line’? which his first great generalization pre- 
sented. The most important of the first group 
have recently appeared as a collection in Essays 
on Ego Psychology (1964) and the collaborative 
work has appeared in the monograph series, 
Psychological Issues (1964). Throughout his 
work Hartmann’s guiding idea has been directed 


towards seeing the whole of psycho-analytic 


i issl and K. R. Eissler (1964), to 
H * Taina ERE R. M. Loewenstein (personal 


communication) for references to the personal aspects of 


Hartmann’s biography. 
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theory systematized in such a way as to establish 
clearly the bridges which extend from it to the 
other sciences. His concept of the autonomous 
ego, his ideas about its independent genetic 
sources, and the corollary idea of a conflict-free 
sphere are perhaps the most clearly delineated 
contributions to a truly unified theory of the 
biological and social aspects of the human mind. 
They go farthest toward completing a meta- 
psychological structure compatible with the idea 
of psycho-analysis as general psychology. 
Hartmann’s writings have been criticized be- 
cause of obscurities resulting from a style which 
is somewhat circuitous. This seems due to a lack 
of specificity in certain of his allusions, and to 
other manifestations of an unwillingness to make 
certain statements in what might be considered 
tinal form. These aspects of his writing cannot 
be denied but they require evaluation in the light 
of the work itself. All the papers since 1937 have 
been intentionally confined to theoretical aspects 
of psycho-analysis; it is as if Hartmann has had 
to let the nearly twenty years of ‘ practical’ 
clinical work in psychiatry, and the concomitant 
and subsequent daily work in the psycho- 
analytic situation provide their own validation 
of the fact that his ideas were not born in an 
“armchair °’. There is also the consideration, as 
Freud (1933) has said of the speculative nature 
of ego psychology that ‘it is... a question of 
the nature of the material itself and of our being 
unaccustomed to dealing with it.’ Finally, there 
isan important aspect of Hartmann’s personality 
and its history which enters into the appearances 
of tentative vagueness. Remembering the pro- 
found intellectual tradition in which he was 
ae and its inherent relativistic outlook, 
Te IS recognizable in his writing a consequent 
habit of mind oriented towards ‘ thinking 
through’ rather than convincing or persuading; 
what at first glance seems vagueness and incon- 


clusiveness is a manifestation of intellectual 
modesty and scientific caution. 

The real impact of Hartmann’s work must be 
measured in terms of its seminal influence on 
students and colleagues who have been fortunate 
enough to have had direct exposure to it. As for 
the atmosphere of dryness which is an over all 
quality of his papers and of his oral presentation 
of them, those who have had an opportunity for 
informal contact with him will be aware, as 
nothing else makes possible, of an urbanity, 
charm, and easy friendliness which carries over 
‘non-verbally ’ a vital inclusiveness of thought 
which otherwise may be missed. 

In 1933 Hartmann became an editor of the 
‘ Zeitschrift’, and in 1945 he was one of the 
founders, and still is one of the managing 
editors, of the Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. 
From 1948 to 1951 he was Medical Director of 
the Treatment Center of the New York Psycho- 
analytic Institute, and in 1952-54 he was Presi- 
dent of the New York Psychoanalytic Institute. 
After six years, 1951-1957, as President of the 
International Psycho-Analytical Association, in 
1959 he succeeded Ernest Jones as its Honorary 
President. 

More than half of Harimann’s career has been 
spent in the United States, and it is there that 
the bulk of his work as a theoretician of psycho- 
analysis has been carried out. For twenty years 
his Ego Psychology has been in the forefront of 
psycho-analytic thought. Although it is in the 
United States that it has thus far had its largest 
impact and influence, everywhere it has com- 
pelled attention and the deepest consideration, 
has evoked thoughtful criticism, and has stimu- 
lated a large body of infportant inquiry and 
research, Hartmann himself would be the last 
to claim more for his ideas than the fecundity 
they have already displayed. Beyond that no 
man can reach or attain. 
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THE SCOPE OF HEINZ HARTMANN 
SOME SELECTED COMMENTS ON HIS ESSAYS ON EGO PSYCHOLOGY 


AN APPRECIATIVE SURVEY ON THE OCCASION OF HIS 70TH BIRTHDAY } 


By LEO RANGELL, Los ANGELES , 


By historical circumstance, this occasion repre- 
ane a double celebration. When the Committee 
z the Seattle Psychoanalytic Institute invited me 
3 address its members on the happy occasion 
ee inauguration, it asked me to present any 
a Sie of recent interest to me, or one which I 
ih a : be currently working upon. It happened 
SEAT was at the moment engaged in this review 
beet e work of Heinz Hartmann, in response to 
rs invitation by the Editors of the International 
ble of Psycho-Analysis to contribute to this 
he is to honour Dr Hartmann on his 
es irthday. Hence it came about that the two 
ms nverged. I could think of no more auspicious 

ay to launch a new training institution than by 
a survey of the works of a man considered by 
fda to be the leading living theoretician in our 


_ This contribution to the Hartmann Festschrift 
1S concerned with the content of his psycho- 
analytic writings. It is not a biography nor does 
it tell of the man, It does not benefit from having 
Shige Hartmann as a teacher in any formal 

ense, and has not the opportunity stemming 

rom sustained intimate conversations, the 
Privileges and advantages of which have recently 

een pointed out by the Eisslers (1964). We 
Might console ourselves that what this may thus 
‘Ose in the way of a flavour of intimacy it might 

Onceivably gain by a Jessening of the subjec- 
a which may often go with it. My role can 
ia be described as aiming to be representa- 
She of the readers towards whom the psycho- 

g alytic literature is directed, and who endeavour 
ate se it, Hartmann’s included, for (i) clinical 
(ii) pyechnical guidance and implementation, 
t heoretical conceptualization, and (iii) for 


capacities, or a combination of them, I will try 
to summarize what the writings of Heinz Hart- 
mann have meant to me. 

With reference to these writings, I will 
attempt an overall survey, an overview of his 
contributions to the body of psycho-analytic 
literature, and a view as to their general orienta- 
tion and their impetus. Since, however, even a 
horizontal view attempting ‘to cover’ all his 
work would constitute a staggering task, to be 
compared in breadth to trying ‘ to survey’ all of 
Fread, I was fortunately shown the way to 
establish some boundaries, although the scope 
confined even within these was to prove no less 
than formidable. My original assignment was, 
in fact, to produce ‘an exhaustive review’ of a 
new book, ‘ which should be in the nature of a 
leading article of appreciation and appraisal of 
the whole of Hartmann’s contributions, Using 
this book as its specific frame of reference’. The 
book was Hartmann’s Essays on Ego Psychology 
(1964) which was about to appear. Hartmann 
himself did us the service of his own compilation 
of essays. I cannot plead that I did not know 
what I was getting into. While the task was as 
‘weighty and arduous ° as had been warned, its 
rewards have certainly been as fruitful as 
anticipated. í 

This review will thus centre around this monu- 
mental collection of Hartmann’s Essays. It will 
not include his two well known monographs, on 
the Problem of Adaptation (1939a) and on Moral 
Values (1960), the significant stouP of papers 
from the fertile collaboration between himself. 
Kris and Loewenstein, and a number of his own 
other publications not included in these collected 
works. We will happily abide by his own selec. 
tion as representative of his total edifice, 


fachj h Fe 
hing and didactic activities. In these 
Wri i ini i tus by Th : 
Write iwitatt i ‘or this Hartmann Training Center to Institute sta he Ameri 
Festschrift’ by invitation of the al in preliminary Psychoanalytic, Associations Seattle, Washington, 1213 
November 1964. 


t and s uentl D 
Collog ts the E ET of a two-evening guest 
Wium celebrating the elevation of the Seattle 
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Before coming, however, to * the book’, I 
would like to lay our first groundwork by refer- 
ring to the beginning of the creative burst, the 
first major salvo from Hartmann which, when 
presented to the Vienna Society in 1937, accord- 
ing to Ruth and Kurt Eissler (1964), left the 
latter stunned (this is not to ignore other 
important earlier papers, which we will come to 
later). This was his Ego Psychology and the 
Problem of Adaptation, which appeared in 1939 
and the elaboration of which was to become his 
own distinctive and unique contribution to the 
psycho-analytic literature. Here the framework, 
the raw structure, was laid down, from which 
future elaborations were to stem. One cannot 
help but make comparisons with Freud, and to 
compare the pattern of this basic work with 
Freud’s original bases (of Dreams (1900), the 
Three Essays (1905a), and Jokes (1905b), etc.—I 
make an arbitrary selection) from which, too, 
elaborations in all directions were to follow. 
Even the ages were not too dissimilar. Hart- 
mann, now seventy, was then forty-three. 

Many of his basic contributions were first 
expressed here, some in fairly developed form, 
others as mere hints. Nor was there ever any 
claim that they sprang, at least many of the 
individual ideas, completely de novo. Hartmann 
(1956b), as also Kris (1951) and Rapaport (1953), 
acknowledged extensively Freud’s contributions 
to ego psychology. But just as Hartmann 
pointed out with regard to those who stressed 
‘the unconscious before Freud’ (e.g. Whyte, 
1960) that it was Freud who systematized it, so 
can we say it was Hartmann who, more than 
anyone else, systematized the existing fragments 
of ego psychology into a composite whole. 
Pens tat p Soe some of the initial 
Mehiie the G own here by Hartmann, they 
ei he ER of the undifferentiated 
a oe ict-free spheres of the ego, the 
ag. the ide see! and secondary ego auto- 
Heats k idea of inborn ego apparatuses, of 
averāge he io development, and of the 
Opened pee environment. All of these 
aes mijor pe to what was to become the 
sats foe vance in psycho-analysis, which 
(1957) was o an understanding of what Spitz 
tHeeietie to call the processes through which 
bee s achieves the dignity of the human 
pang, and what Rapaport referred to as the 

achievement of man’s estate ’. 

Pr promise of things to come been all, 
Sur lit nn would have been assured his place in 
erature, but the present book is, in 


addition, a token of the fulfillment of this 
promise. It has been described as “the most 
important book to be published in psycho- 
analysis today’. In a field not yet given to 
commercial advertising, it means just that and is 
a statement to which we can all easily subscribe. 
Its content represents, during the next twenty- 
five years, the development, elaboration, further 
exploration, and fulfillment of the expectations 
and the pathways laid down in Hartmann’s 
original monograph. 

Now to the book itself. A collection which 
bridges chronologically from 1939 almost to the 
present, these publications comprise the major 
addresses in many of the panels and symposia 
of The American and the International Psycho- 
analytic Associations during those years, as well 
as a number of the Honorary Lectureships of 
the period (the Freud Centenary, the A. A. Brill 
Lecture, etc.). These comprise Part I. There is 
then a flash-back, like an interesting dramatic 
device, which in Part II brings us back to 1924, 
and presents four papers from then until 1935, 
originally published in German, three of them 
published here in English for the first time. 
They provide an extraordinarily interesting look 
at the historical development of the author 
during his earlier formative phase, foreshadow- 
ing and leading up to the period of our present 
interest. Rather than being anticlimatic, they 
provide an engaging finale. 

To come now to the content of the book, we 
are confronted with a dilemma. Standing help- 
lessly before the material which lies between its 
covers, one is impressed that it defies any 
attempted simplification, from two standpoints: 
one, the quantitative standpoint of its sheer 
volume; and, two, from its qualitative com- 
plexity. I have decided, therefore, to approach 
our task in the following manner. My aim wil 
be to divide these writings in accordance with 
certain of their prominent goals and character” 
istics, demonstrating Hartmann’s intentions an 
unique style, and to let the contents fall into 
place as they exemplify such observations. 

In this spirit and with this in mind, to give 
the headings first in a general way, we can say 
that Hartmann: 

(a) adds to,—i.e., increases the bulk content, 
solidifies, consolidates the known existing struc- 
tures and concepts. Knowledge is added micro- 
scopically and in depth to particular specific 
subjects, such as within the structure ego itself, 
describing in detail other functions than defence, 
Or other processes such as neutralization; of 
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within the functions or structure of the instinc- 
tual drives, adding many new insights, observa- 
tions, and orientations; 

(b) clarifies,—such as the existing concept of 
sublimation; or the methodology of psycho- 
analysis; or psycho-analysis as a science; 

(c) extends,—within the purvey of our own 
field, as to a normal and general psychology; or 
to direct child observation; 

(d) bridges,—i.c., to neighbouring fields, to the 
social sciences, to academic psychology, to 
experimental psychology, to biology, medicine, 
and philosophy; 

(e) points the way,—to future studies and 
future needs. 

These will all be commented upon and 
demonstrated separately. Such divisions are 
admittedly arbitrary and will of course overlap. 
It is difficult to separate additions from clarifica- 
ions, and both from extensions, since the 
additions clarify and many of the clarifying pro- 
Positions also add new insights, and both without 
question extend our knowledge, often to new 
fields. Such a framework, however, will afford 
Us at least some opportunity for organization 
and systematization of a richly-hued field, in the 
very service of the synthetic and integrating 
functions so central in Hartmann’s ego values 
and goals. 

In this recapitulation and within this frame- 
Work about seventeen of the twenty chapters will 
be dealt with in relatively substantial detail, 
while the remaining few will merely be alluded 
to in their relevant context. Of course in the face 
Of the wealth of material with which we are deal- 
ing, anything we do is merely to skim, but we 

Ope at least to alight on typically significant 
Nodes, 


Additions 

A. Hartmann adds. There are sheer additions to 
Cur knowledge, and many of the contributions 
are in their essence new raw ideas, adding to our 
factual armamentarium, and increasing the 
depth of our understanding. Perhaps the central 
One of these, notwithstanding Hartmann’s typic- 
ally modest title, is ‘ Comments on The Psycho- 
analytic Theory of the Ego’ (1950a). It is 
Mteresting that this is is Chapter Seven in the 
book, 

‘ Hartmann points out how ambiguously the 
ti “ego’ is used, even in most analytic writ- 
gs. Three things it is not. It 


personality * or with 


. 1 ++ is not synonomous with ° one 
e with the subject 


indivi j a 
dividual °; it does not coincid 


as opposed to the ‘ object’ of experience; and it is 
by no means only the ‘ awareness ° or the ‘ feeling’ 
of one’s own self. In analysis, the ego is a concept 
of quite a different order. It is a substructure of the 
personality and is defined by its functions. 


No catalogue of ego functions has ever yet 
been completely rendered. Out of such a 
possible complete inventory Hartmann offers at 
least a partial list, which we certainly do not 
have the luxury of repeating here. Each must 
read and absorb such lists for himself. 

While functions, relating to conflict or defence 
have until now been more accessible to the 
psycho-analytic method than others, Hartmann 
looks now from the wider view of general psycho- 
logical theory. From this point of view, tech- 
niques of achievement and of adjustment to 
reality emerge in a more explicit way than they 
do from the angle of pathology. This broader 
approach is also essential in applying psycho- 
analysis to the social sciences. While normal 
psychology owes much to a study of pathology, 
the reverse is also true. Psychopathology has 
benefited greatly from an increasing knowledge 
of general psychology. 

This trend to the normal should not be inter- 
preted as a tendency away from medical or 
biological aspects. In fact the reverse is true, 
although this has been misunderstood by many, 
both among analysts and non-analysts. While a 
continuity with biology came first from a study 
of the instinctual drives, ego psychology and 
especially an investigation of its synthetic or 
integrating function, that is, the centralization of 
functional control, has extended the sphere in 
which a meeting with the concepts of brain 
physiology may one day become possible. 

The ego is more than a developmental by- 
product of the influence of reality On drives. It 
has a particularly independent origin, 1°. the 
autonomous ego factors, just as instinctual 
drives are also autonomous agents of develop- 
ment. In contrast to the older idea that “ the id 
is older than the ego’, Hartmann suggests that 
both ego and id differentiate out of the matrix 
of animal instinct. From here mans special 
organ of adaptation, the ego, develops, as does 


the id. Ego development then results from three 


. inherited ego characteristics, the in- 
factors: inheri g ae rey 


fluences of instinctual drives, an 

Not only are autonomous actors an br 

the vicissitudes of conflict, but the conn : 

takes place. A child’s ine gilts ae 
the timing an 

talents can have an effect on Me 

intensity of his conflicts. And by ‘a change of 
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function ’, (a deceptively simple but enormously 
useful concept which appears quite frequently in 
Hartmann’s writings), some aspects can become 
secondarily autonomous after having been in 
conflict situations. 

On the puzzling problem of narcissism, Hart- 
mann sets out to integrate Freud’s early formula- 
tions into his later views about mental structure. 
It is necessary to distinguish the concepts of the 
ego, the self, and the personality. The opposite 
of object cathexis is not ego cathexis, but 
cathexis of the self and, in similar vein, it is 
useful to apply the term ‘ self representation ’ as 
opposed to ‘ object representation’. Hartmann 
prefers to define narcissism as ‘the libidinal 
cathexis not of the ego but of the self’. This can 
affect all three psychic systems and is in opposi- 
tion to (and in reciprocity with) object cathexis. 

Concerning the energic aspects of the with- 
drawal of cathexis from objects, Hartmann 
quotes Freud’s thesis that the ego works with 
desexualized libido. Using this as a base for a 
major conceptualization, Hartmann adds de- 
aggressivized energy as well, pointing out that 
both types of instinctual energy can thus be 
‘neutralized’, a process which takes place in 
both cases through the mediation of the ego. 
Thus is ushered in a concept which courses its 
way throughout Hartmann’s writings and which 
is found extraordinarily useful in conceptualizing 
various aspects and levels of ego functioning, 
(In a footnote elsewhere, Hartmann (1955) 
Strictly differentiates his use of the ter: 


i S m ‘neutrali- 
zation’ from the indifferente Energie used by 
Freud, and translated in the Standard Edition 
as neutral energy ’, or even from the term ‘ to 
neutralize * which Freud used a number of times 
Not in a technical sense and as interchangeable 
with a number of other words.) There are also 
gradations of neutralization as there are different 
shades or degrees of instinctualization. 
Hartmann, elaborating in a clinically useful 
as well as theoretically satisfying way on the 
reeet of ego interests °’, sets out to integrate 
18 “special group of ego tendencies’ into the 
Present day psycho-analytic structural psycho- 
logy. Referring to Freud’s term of ¢ egoism ’ and 
his early theory of ‘ego drives’, Hartmann points 
out that since all drives are now considered part 


of the system id, a refor i 
i mulation of th 
Phenomena is in it 


order. In addition t - 
Preservative tendencies residing ens dos 
ea such ‘ ego interests’, as Hartmann 
Brae we call them, which comprise strivings 

“assertion and for what is ‘ useful *, also 


belong to the ego and contribute a layer of their 
own among the factors of motivation, The 
importance of these tendencies has been rela- 
tively neglected in analysis but becomes obvious 
as soon as we view them from the angle of general 
psychology or of social science. 

These ego interests are not usually uncon- 
scious, as for example the defences are, but are 
mostly preconscious, although we may encounter 
many difficulties in bringing them into con- 
sciousness. Ego interests, such as strivings for 
wealth, social prestige, etc. are often rooted in id 
tendencies, or may be determined by the super- 
ego, or by different areas of ego function, but the 
ego is generally able to use such other elements 
for its own aims. The type of action directed by 
such ‘useful’ ego interests should not be con- 
founded with ‘rational action’ and are not 
necessarily parallel to the achievement of mental 
health, in spite of a frequently mistaken concept 
in this direction, a point which Hartmann makes 
with great cogency in a number of other papers 
as well (see below). 

As an example of the ever finer differentiation 
which is Hartmann’s virtue, he then directs 4 
searching inquiry into the realm of the ‘ intra- 
systemic ’ conditions within the system ego. 
Turning our attention to the contests whic 
exist between various ego interests as well as 
between different ego functions,, Hartmann 
points out that we may well describe these a5 
intrasystemic conflicts, distinguishing them from 
the better known intersystemic ones. Pointing 
to the many contrasts within the ego, Hartman? 
points out that the intrasystemic correlations an 
conflicts have hardly ever been consistently 
studied. We should consider the ego from the 
intrasystemic point of view, especially if we want 
to establish the validity of concepts such as €80 
strength or ego control. Strength in one are4 


may become the very source of ego weakness 1” d 


other spheres, just as in adaptation achievement 
in one direction may cause disturbance an 
imbalance in others. All definitions of eg° 
strength will be unsatisfactory if they take int? 
account only the relations to other menta 
systems and not the intrasystemic factors and the 
interrelationships between the different areas ° 
ego functions. As a personal instance of thé 
enormous stimulation provided by Hartman? 
and the abundant groundwork he laid down fot 
subsequent elaboration by others, I can refer 

ere to my own work on intrapsychic conflict 
(Rangell, 1963b, c), for which these paragraphs 
Provided much impetus and direction, 
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It is to be noted, and it is enormously to 
Hartmann’s credit, that none of these significant 
advances were followed by the establishment of 
a ‘ Hartmann School’, comparable for example 
to those of Fairbairn or Klein in modern times 
and a number of others in earlier periods. In 
spite of a trend, both among non-analysts who 
speak of the ‘ego analysts’ as a modification 
of psycho-analysis (Ford and Urban, 1964), and 
among some analysts themselves who detach a 

school of ego psychology ?, Hartmann himself 
remains steadfastly and unequivocally attached 
to the main body. He himself warns against the 
growing number of rash generalizations and 
simplifying propositions which exist at the 
periphery of analysis, such as in certain trends in 
child psychology, anthropology, etc. (1950b), and 
Speaks against the ‘ theories by reduction’, in 
which one factor is selected and made the basis 
of a ‘new’ theory. Actually, he points out, 
there is instead a complex interdependence of a 
great variety of developmental factors. Over- 
simplified and reductionistic theories, Hartmann 
believes ‘can hardly avoid the danger of 
Sterility ° (Introduction to the Essays), and states 
explicitly that ‘ the emphasis on ego psychology 
[does not] imply an uriderrating of other aspects 
of analytic theory’. ‘I have consistently aimed 
at solving the problems of ego psychology by 
Studying them in the framework of the general 
tenets of psychoanalytic theory. [Any theory] 
which disregards the basic insights we owe to 
Freud into the psychology of instinctual drives 
and into their interactions with ego func- 
tions, I would consider . . - as definitely un- 
Promising ’. 

To return now to his ‘Comments on the 
Psychoanalytic Theory of the Ego *, Hartmann 
Concludes these fecund contributions by con- 
Sidering that he has ‘ presented a number of 
Synchronizations and reformulations of and 
additions to some generally accepted tenets of 
Psychoanalytic theory.’ 

But the structure of the ego is not the only 
locus where Hartmann has made significant and 
Original contributions. His scope ranges over a 
Wide area, indeed over the entire field of psycho- 
analysis. Many new insights have come, for 
example in the area of the psycho-analytic 
theory of instinctual drives themselves (1948). 

hese too, although historically among the first 
Studied in our field, need to be subjected to re- 
examination and sharper definition. Progress in 
Analysis grows unevenly, Says Hartmann, and 
there is a need to bring together the relationship 


of various parts, chronologically speaking, from 
time to time. 

The differences between the definition of 
instinct by biologists and analysts is that Freud 
was concerned with human psychology, while the 
observational data of biologists referred particu- 
larly to lower animals and were then extra- 
polated to humans. Even if one could devise a 
definition which covered everything that bio- 
logists, physiologists, psychologists, psycho- 
analysts, and philosophers call an instinct, it is 
not necessarily the one best suited for either the 
biological or analytic approach. Some degree of 
differentiation in each field might actually be 
useful. While Freud’s term ‘ trieb *, which was 
used in contradistinction to the ‘instinkt? of 
biology, was translated into the English ‘instinct’, 
Hartmann prefers to use the term ‘drive’ or 
‘instinctual drive ’ in analysis to avoid the con- 
ceptual ambiguities which obscure the real 
differences between these and animal ‘ instinct ’. 

To clarify these problems, they should be 
viewed—as always—from the standpoint of 
structural psychology. Psycho-analytic psycho- 
logy has frequently been considered erroneously 
a psychology of drives only. That this is not so, 
even in a genetic sense, is one of Hartmann’s 
major contributions, and in this connexion he 
refers to Freud’s last writings in 1937 in which 
he postulated an autonomous ego development. 
Once the differentiation into three psychic 
systems has taken place each dispenses psychic 
energy. In addition to organizational differences 
between the three systems, there are, however, 
differences in ‘the momentum to activity ° and. 
in the dynamic and energic aspects of each. 

While no thorough insight into psychic struc- 
ture or conflicts could have been gained without 
a knowledge of the psychology of drives, we may 
today add the reverse. We cannot really under- 
stand the functions of these drives without 
looking at their position within the total frame- 
work of psychic structure. In similar vein, the 
differences between the instincts of lower animals 
and the drives of man become clear only if one 
takes into account the new insights into psychic 


structure. 
ated phase of mental develop- 


The undifferenti 1 ; 
ment differentiates early into eg? and id due to 
Jessness of the young of the 


the protracted help’ z of th 
human species. Hartmann suggests that it is this 
very process of structural differentiation to which 
the differences between the instinctual behaviour 
of lower animals and the behaviour of human 
beings are mainly due. Many functions which 
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are taken care of by the instincts in animals 
become in man functions of the ego. Although 
there is a genetic continuity between animal 
instincts and human drive, no less important is 
the relation and continuity between animal 
instinct and human ego function. Statements 
such as these are as rewarding to reflection as 
they are deceptive in their simplicity. 

Hartmann himself limits his aim in this paper 
to a consideration of only a few aspects of the 
theory of instincts. One of these is the status 
of the tendencies for self-preservation, which 
Hartmann takes up not only here but in a 
number of other places as well. Self-preservation, 
as a function of drives, has gradually lost its 
status as an independent unit in psycho-analytic 
theory. Certainly the drives, both sexual and 
aggressive, contribute to self-preservation, but 
much less directly so than do the instincts of 
biology. It is mainly ego functions, which 
regulate the environment and which find solu- 
tions fitting both to the environmental situation 
and the inner psychic systems, which are of 
primary importance for self-preservation in man, 
The reality principle and other regulating 
principles also contribute to it and serve its 
purpose. The superego also contribut 
as in social adjustment. Though man 
and factors play a part, Hartm 
Freud’s postulation in his final 
analysis (1940) that ‘ The ego 
task of sel 
neglect ’. 


_ Freud’s various ‘ principles ’ represent regulat- 
ing Processes which lead to a pluralistic rather 
than a monistic theory of regulation. Not all of 
these Principles serve self-preservation directly 
or tend equally toward a state of ‘ adaptive 
Stabilization’. Apart from the principles, Hart- 
mann here, as elsewhere, stresses the synthetic 
Or organizing function of the ego as being 
chiefly responsible in maintaining intrapsychic 
balance, balancing the individual psychic systems 
against each other and the relationships of the 
individual with his environment. In the course 
of development this is partly added to and 
partly substituted for earlier forms of regulation. 
This organizing function seems to be part of a 
general biological trend towards internalization 
and helps toward a growing independence of the 
Organism from the immediate impact of stimuli, 
On the other hand, when this highly differen- 
tiated form of regulation is interfered with, more 
general and primitive ones may take its place, 
Recapitulating Freud’s original and then 


es in part, 
y elements 
ann agrees with 
Outline of Psycho- 


; has set itself the 
f-preservation, which the id appears to 


changing concepts of drives, Hartmann gives a 
central place to the role of the aggressive drive. 
Structurally, aggression has the same position as 
sexuality and is as mucha part of the id, in contra- 
distinction to the older concept of aggression as 
used by Alfred Adler. With both drives, their 
energy can be neutralized in the service of the 
ego and the superego. Aggressive energy partici- 
pates equally in the development of psychic 
structure, but the psychic systems, once formed, 
also provide it with specific modes of expression. 
Reality situations in man sometimes appeal for 
the direct expression of aggression, but more 
often to its sublimation (cf. K. Menninger). The 
aims of aggression often run counter to self- 
preservation. However, if we accept that 
neutralized aggressive energy can work within 
and for the ego, this will run counter to Freud’s 
idea that self-destruction is the only alternative 
to aggression directed towards outer reality and 
objects. The latter idea, Hartmann suggests, 
belongs systematically to Freud’s pre-structural 
stage of thinking. We will remember here that 
further definitive contributions on the role of the 
aggressive drive were contributed by Hartmann 
with Kris and Loewenstein (1949), as was the 
case with many other extensions of theory. 
Even in this microscopic study of instinctual 
drives, Hartmann demonstrates the range of his 
scope from the depth of the individual to the 
wider external scene. Thus he notes that 
historically, in respect to drives, aims and objects 
have outdistanced the importance of their 


. source. The latter, however, remains relevant, 


both as being of possible help in a classification 
of drives and also in the hope for a possible 
future meeting between analysis and physiology. 
Further, in linking the individual to the external 
social scene, it is the study of the objects of 
drives which proves to be the main link for the 
analytic study of the interdependence of the 
individual and his environment. Genetic studies 
of object relations also yield significant insights 
into specific features of human nature. Thus it 
is the protracted dependence of the human young 
that leads to the enormous value for it of the 
ea object and to an early differentiation 
etween the ego and the id, so essential to the 
vicissitudes of human psychology. The import- 
etl human objects in all their psychic 
amifications led the way for analysis to become 
a fundamental approach to the social sciences. 
For Hartmann most theoretical concepts are 
Open-ended and incomplete. The same holds for 
the theory of instinctual drives, which to him is 
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neither immutable nor complete. To meet the 
needs of a dynamic and genetic psychology, it 
will prove necessary to extend the concept of 
drives in three respects: firstly it has to include 
more than the physiological substrata ; secondly, 
it cannot be limited to the data of external 
behaviour; and thirdly, it has to transcend the 
phenomenological aspect, which, in this instance, 
means inner experience. The theory of instincts 
will probably have to be integrated with what- 
ever proves to be valid from other approaches, 
such as experimental, ethological and other 
Possible theoretical systems. 

Although the essays in this book and indeed 
most of Hartmann’s writings are admittedly 
weighted on the theoretical side, Hartmann does 
ee sight of the „technical and clinical 
ne P TERN implicit in his work. While allusions 
e inical and technical interrelationships are 

rspersed liberally throughout the theoretical 
tae several chapters are devoted centrally to 
k se issues. In his chapter ‘ Technical Implica- 
tions of Ego Psychology’ (1951) the technical 
ebeations of the newer insights of ego psycho- 
ogy are taken up directly. 
tk During the development an 
gration has developed among the clinical, 
technical and theoretical elements into a state of 
reciprocal interaction, in which mistakes in one 
lead to distortions in the other. In comparing 
theoretical and technical developments, the lag 
today is rather on the side of technique, in 
Contrast to the reverse situation which existed at 
the beginnings of psycho-analysis. Whenever a 
ri of integration occurs, both aspects are 
ikely to suffer. For some time now, although 
genuinely technical discoveries have not been as 
Prevalent as in the past, one trend in the field of 
technical problems has been to follow the lead 
and gradually assimilate the advances which 
ave accrued from the theories of psycho- 
analytic ego psychology. : 
in mann is as progressive and open-minded 
We is views on technique as 1n all others. While 
«~ re trying to develop some rules, some 
was ipia media’, between the generality of 
tet technical principles and the 
ce city of clinical experiences, Hartmann 
aun 7 with Ferenczi about the need for flexibility 
ive or spontaneity of technique. We cannot 
ae the student the impression that actually a 
Bet ete set of rules exists. Nor should we for- 
ia at every analyst’s work with every patient 
ae an experimental character and that there is 
Ontinuous sequence of trials and errors. 


of analysis, an in- 


The technical implications of ego psychology 
have enlarged our therapeutic scope to deal 
more fully with the reality aspects of our 
patients’ behaviour, with conflicts with reality as 
well as with inner conflicts, and with the inter- 
action between the patient’s neurosis and his 
normal and non-conflictual functioning. While 
it is true that some realization of these factors 
has always been part of analysis, the shift of 
accent is considerable enough so that only now 
are we really dealing with the patient’s total 
personality. Freud’s addition of the concept of 
structures and substructures in mental function- 
ing to his original topographic layering point of 
view facilitates a multidimensional approach and 
is more useful in giving account of the dynamic 
and economic properties of mental life. The 
concept of stratification, which was originally 
useful, led to an over-simplification and to 
handicaps and rigidity in our technical approach 
as compared with the implications of the struc- 
tural viewpoint and approach. Freud’s original 
formula of making the unconscious conscious 
has remained vital but has been broadened and 
deepened by the growing insight into the 
structure of the neurotic conflict. 

Here too, as always, theory and practice have 
been interrelated and mutually fructifying. For 
example, while the discovery of the unconscious 
nature of resistance, a fact found through clinical 
observation, became a cornerstone in Freud’s 
theoretical formulations about the unconscious 
aspects of the ego, the converse was also true, 
i.e., the influence of theory on clinical practice 


“has been no less important. Structural theory is 


an aid to practice, widening its scope to the 
infinite variety of individual mental characteris- 
tics, enabling the discovery of new facts and a 
recognition of the connexions between them, 
permitting us to appreciate a greater differentia- 
tion of ego functions and, on the side of tech- 
nique, making for more concrete and specific 
interpretations. i 

In general, the structural aspects of interpreta- 
tion are still less completely understood and less 
explicitly stated than the dynamic and economic 
aspects. The latter alone, however, may lead us 
into those incomplete areas that could be 
distinctly deepened and broadened by a fuller 
understanding of the total structural implica- 
tions, not only intersystemically but through the 
intrasystemic correlations as well. Some of the 
problems involved here can pe viewed from the 
angle of ‘ change of function ’, 2 term Hartmann 
borrowed from biology and has used elsewhere, 
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which is part of his concept of * secondary 
autonomy °. The relative independence achieved 
by the latter is more or less complete, and it is a 
question of how much reversibility remains to 
account not only for dreams and neurosis but 
also for the potential effectiveness of analysis. 

The incidental side effects of interpretation 
may reach beyond the specific drive-defence 
set-up under consideration and are not always 
predictable. The stimulus, here the interpreta- 
tion, may produce not only a ‘ local’ reaction 
but a distant effect over all the psychic systems, 
activating elements functionally and genetically 
connected. These go beyond mere associa- 
tionism and have to do with the presence of 
dynamic and structural factors and the principles 
of organization and structure. Somewhat similar 
to the “resonance effect’ used by brain physio- 
logists, Hartmann would designate this as the 
‘principle of multiple appeal’. Much remains 
here yet to be understood. 

Although Hartmann has not particularly 
addressed himself to the study of specific 
clinical entities, it is interesting that the one 
striking exception to this is his article (1953) on 
schizophrenia, admittedly the most 7 
syndrome of all. The illumination of thi 
would, by common agreement, 
understanding over the most basi 
profound mental disturbances, Following his 
typically understated title ‘ Contribution to the 
Metapsychology of Schizophrenia *, Hartmann 
Proceeds to discuss this almost purely clinical 
Subject with the same bold intensity, deftness and 
penetrating understanding as he has done regard- 
Ing the most abstract theoretical topics. 

I cannot here go into the detail adequate to 
the complexity of this subject, but would 
strongly direct the interested reader to the 
etait Snie it to say that while acknowledg- 
tt y ky aes of instinctual factors, of 
fiattoys do th Siperego defects, Hartmann 
Bisset pu the E of the disturbances 
AR unctioning which may play a crucial role 

aetiology of the schizophrenic process. 

ong the possible factors which he singles out 

or consideration and elaboration are: impair- 
ment within the ego in its role as mediator 
ee drives and reality; a lack of the 
compare wih what a the Stee 
normals: an į tena S 1n neurotics or 
alone xy Increased tendency toward conflict 
its arian an incapacity of the ego to deal with 
ik ciency in the primary autonomous pre- 
ors of defence; disturbance in early object 


puzzling 
is illness 
spread our 
c aspects of 


relations due to excessive narcissism; disturb- 
ances of the ego functions of objectivation, 
intentionality, attention and anticipation (related 
to various thought disorganizations in schizo- 
phrenia); impairment of the signal function of 
anxiety; a deficiency of the representational 
function of language, by virtue of which the 
word comes to signify the thing; most import- 
antly, impairment of or damage to the ego’s 
capacity for neutralization, a fundamental 
characteristic of the ego disorder in schizo- 
phrenia; the latter also tends to an excess of free 
aggression, which itself increases the proclivity 
for conflict; a breakdown of what Hartmann 
calls ‘ the basic layers of outer reality testing’; 
interference with the operation of the displace- 
ment or shift of neutralized energy to points 
where it is needed; ‘ anomalies of primary auto- 
nomy’, which might represent part of the 
hereditary core of schizophrenia. 

The above presents merely a sketch of the rich 
content offered for the reader’s reflection on this 
nuclear subject. Some of the metapsychological 
hypotheses bridge the gap at least in part and 
establish greater continuity between instinctual 
and ego aspects. The final and total aetiology 
must be a blend between hereditary predis- 
position, traumatic and maturational factors, 
and environmental pressures. Hartmann con- 
cludes that while there are still ‘a large number 
of question marks surrounding an island of ten- 
tative propositions’, the hypotheses suggeste! 
are at least not in contradiction with empirical 


data nor with the main body of tested psycho- 
analytic theory. 


Clarifications 


B. Hartmann clarifies, While the articles quoted 
above were chosen mainly to exemplify additions 
to content, original contributions, others © 
Hartmann’s writings in their essence clarify; 
modify, amend and bring up to date older com 
cepts (being mindful, as stated above, of the 
great overlapping of these characterizations)- 
These aspects will be demonstrated by his work 
on sublimation and his important clarifications 
in the areas of the methodology of psycho- 


analysis and the place of psycho-analysis as 4 
science, 


An example of a major contribution of Hart- 
mann in bringing up to date and revising an 
older concept is his work on sublimation (1955). 
artmann first points out how many concepts 
first devised to account for more or less occa- 


sional observations gradually become more 
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generalized and integrated into the total field 
and eventually require re-definition. He gives as 
examples the history of the concepts of defence, 
aggression, and then narcissism. The same 
applies to sublimation, in which Freud’s newer 
work on ego psychology was never explicitly 
applied to this older concept; hence it lacked re- 
definition in terms of his more recent work. 
Ambiguity and discontent exist with certain 
facets of its usage, and it has been called by 

Brierley ‘an omnibus term’. 
Hartmann then quotes a common older 
definition, which refers to sublimation as a 
eflection of the sexual drive from instinctual 
aims to aims which are socially or culturally 
More acceptable or valued. But some authors, 
os veges Bernfeld and Sterba, have objected 
4 Pee inclusion of value judgements in the 
ehnition of a mental process. Bernfeld there- 
ea eliminated the element of value judgement, 
‘hae spoke of ego syntonic aims and concluded 
ae ego aims are substituted for instinctual 
on s. Many questions, however, were still left 
"eerie Often the distinction between the 
i © processes of sublimation and sexualization 
S neglected, For a clear differentiation of these 
e need metapsychological concepts. Also a 
efinition of sublimation based only on the 
aims of behaviour will prove to be quite in- 
adequate, and neglects the matter of the stability 
ot ego functions, i.e., the degree of secondary 
ego autonomy. In general, the stability is 
Usually less secure in sexualized ego functions 
Where the pull of regression is greater. One 
Main developmental trend can be characterized 
a away from instinctualization of ego functions 
Oward greater secondary autonomy. In an over- 
all way, the degree of autonomy is correlated 
With what we call ego strength. 
ntroducing some necessary distinctions, Hart- 
Ta Points out that there is a difference 
g yeen the sublimated cathexis of an ego func- 
ion, on the one hand, and the sublimated 
Cathexis of the aims or the objects connected 
Lae the function on the other hand. For 
or sunk, the cathexis of the objects of thought 
f estion is not identical with the cathexis of the 
Nctions of thought or action. In line with this, 
aS concepts of sublimation which refer only 
a he aims and not to functions leave out an 
for ontant element and are thereby less suitable 

the advancement of ego psychology- 

Speci know much more about the origins of 
patie contents of sublimations, of specific 
S or interests, than about the genesis of the 


process itself within the ego. The former have 
actually been a central issue of clinical research 
and observation for a long time. The thesis 
which considers sublimation to be a victory of 
the id over the superego (Roheim, 1943), or 
many other explanations which centre around 
the tracing of the specific contents of sublimation 
to their sources, fail to distinguish between the 
function of sublimation and its genetic aspect. 
This is again an instance of a * genetic fallacy’ 
(Hartmann points to this often), i.e., the actual 
function is equated with its history or rather 
reduced to its genetic precursors, as if genetic 
continuity were inconsistent with change of 
function. The distinction between function and 
genesis and the recognition of the principle of 
change of function, Hartmann points out in a 
footnote, are inherent in what in analysis we call 
the structural point of view. It is one of the 
significant features of psycho-analytic psychology 
that Freud has succeeded in integrating the 
genetic approach with a structural viewpoint. 

Fortunately, detailed genetic studies usually 
do more than emphasize the persistence of past 
conflicts and fantasies in the contents of present 
sublimations and often show us the functions 
that sublimation had in statu nascendi. The 
beginnings of sublimation have variously been 
considered to coincide with latency oF the 
beginning of the oedipal phase or else, by some, 
as beginning in much earlier stages. This 
depends on whether the original narrower Con- 
cept of sublimation is used, or a much broader 
point of view, such as Hartmann proceeds to 
present. 

Freud, in The Ego and the Id (1923), equated 
desexualization with sublimation. Somewhat 
later (1926), and in quite a general way, he 
stated that the ego works with desexualized 
energy. Freud’s later statements, Hartmann 
points out, were never systematically integrated 
into his older ideas. These later researches of 


Freud make for sublimation being a continuous 


or limited only to val 
striking expression Of 
quantitatively but also i ee, 
way from other ego achieve 

Eoi these same later passages from Freud, 


Glover (1931) speaks for the idea that “some 


itati age in energy may Prove to be the 
cree ee y valid criterion of sub- 


only meta’ sychologicall 
ion hb seems essential, says Hartmann, to 
y this basic process of energy 


conceptualize clear! i 1 
a AOA and to comprehend its role in the 


ents. 
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build-up and the functions of the ego. Similar 
basic conceptualizations have been attempted in 
regard to other concepts of psycho-analysis with 
rewarding clarification. To achieve this level of 
basic definition, we should not confuse sublima- 
tion with references to normalcy lest we enter 
into the same type of misunderstanding as we 
did when, on the basis of insight into the role of 
defence in neurosis, it was erroneously deduced 
that every defence leads to pathology. 

To Freud’s idea of the ego’s use of sublimated 
libido, Hartmann, in conjunction with Kris and 
Loewenstein, and in agreement with Klein, 
Menninger, Lampl-de Groot and others, adds 
the role of aggressive energy as well. De- 
aggressivized energy is no less important for the 
formation and function of the ego than is de- 
sexualized libido. ‘ We call neutralization the 
change of both libidinal and aggressive energy 
away from the instinctual and toward a non- 
instinctual mode °’. This process of neutralization 
is to Hartmann the essential element in what we 
usually call ‘ sublimation °, and it is mostly this 
aspect that he is dealing with in this paper. (I 
have already referred above, in discussing 
Chapter 7, to Hartmann’s differentiation of the 
meaning of this term from similar terms used by 
Freud in other connexions). 

After mentioning a number of possibilities as 
to the terminological relationship between the 
two terms ‘sublimation’ and ‘ neutralization ‘a 
Hartmann concludes that ‘a decision between 
these alternatives does not seem necessary ’, 
Much of what was said before about sublimation 
refers to the process now defined as neutraliza- 
tion. There is probably a continuum of grada- 

“tions of energy from the fully instinctual to the 
fully neutralized mode. 

Once the ego has accumulated a reservoir of 
neutralized energy of its own, it develops aims 
and functions whose cathexis can be derived 
from this reservoir and do not have to depend on 
ad hoc neutralization. Ego aims are fed by 
neutralized energy and achieve a certain amount 
gi secondary autonomy. Different degrees of 
neutralization are not equally well suited for all 
aims and functions of the ego. There are varia- 
tions in this respect from one individual to the 
other and in the same individual the level of 
neutralization for one specific function is not 
constant. Moreover, neutralization of libidinal 
and aggressive energy can vary partly independ- 
ently (Bornstein, 1955). 

ifferences in mobility exist not only between 


primary and secondary processes, but also 


between various ego functions themselves. There 
is no simple correlation between this and various 
degrees of neutralization. It is probable that the 
process by which the ego shifts various reserves 
of neutralized energy to wherever they may be 
needed may be interfered with in certain 
psychoses concomitantly with impairment of 
neutralization. This has been referred to above 
in discussing Hartmann’s chapter on schizo- 
phrenia. 

Neutralization plays a decisive part in the 
mastery of reality, in the formation of object 
relations, and in the institution of the reality 
principle. In the function of self-preservation, 
neutralization is a powerful tool for the ego in 
the service of this central biological quest of man 
rather than its opponent, as has been occasion- 
ally thought. The integrating functions which 
share in the maintenance of self-preservation use 
neutralized energy for their work. 

Taking up the matter of psychic energy, and 
referring to the thesis, Freud’s as well as his own, 
of a hereditary ego core, it is here that Hartmann 
makes his most definitive statement, hinted at 
elsewhere (1950a), of the possibility of a primary 
and independent ego source of mental energy- 


“How much or how little we can hardly estimate’, 
and 


“It is true that such a hypothesis . . . cannot today 
be proved. But this is equally true of the hypothesis 
that really all mental energy stems from the drives; 
Both assumptions lead ultimately back to physiology. 


The process of neutralization, Hartmann con- 
tends, begins early, even before the ego exists 45 
a definite system and before constant object rela- 
tions are achieved. Renunciation from love JS 
more likely to promote neutralization than is 
that stemming from fear (Hart, 1948). While the 
superego and especially the ego-ideal historicall¥ 
have been an important aspect of psycho- 
analytic research and conclusions on the subject 
of sublimation, Hartmann has broadened thé 
concept to make it maximally fruitful for our 
understanding of ego functioning and of ego- 
relations. 

In summary, Hartmann has broadened thé 
conceptualization of sublimation to includ? 
especially the process of deinstinctualizatior ok 
neutralization. Here he has followed Freud’s 
later formulations on desexualization and has 
Opened the way to many problems in the meta” 
Psychology of the ego and in ego-id relationships” 
Situations which give rise to neutralization must 

Separated from the process itself, We must 
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also consider the probably three-fold origin of 
neutralized energy, in the two instinctual drives 
and the ego, the individual variations in the 
capacity to neutralize, the various incentives to 
neutralize, whether under the pressure of the id 
or under the direction of the ego or later of the 
superego, the ontogenesis of neutralization, the 
neutralized cathexis of aims of the ego as 
Opposed to ego functions, the role of neutraliza- 
tion in defensive as well as non-defensive func- 
tions, the gradations of neutralization, the 
differences between neutralized libido and 
neutralized aggression, and the correlation of 
neutralization with secondary ego autonomy. 
oe entire concept has been intricately inter- 
Fa with the structural point of view, with an 
: Ination of value judgements, thus leading to 
ep more intricate and total metapsycho- 
bide a consideration. As usual, Hartmann con- 
3 rs his discussion incomplete, tentative, and 
pen for future investigation, to which he points 
the ways, 
z Another area in which we may consider Hart- 
P n as perhaps the leading clarifier is that of 
a methodology of psycho-analysis and the 
aa of psycho-analysis as a science. Two 
cl portant contributions on this subject are in- 
Uded in this volume (1958 and 1959). 


Noting a reluctance among analysts to discuss 


auestions of the scientific aspects of psycho- 
analysis with representatives of the more highly 
ystematized and methodologically more firmly 
established fields of science, Hartmann points 
Out that due to the special nature of our field the 
Major part of this work of clarification and test- 
ing Will fall to the lot of the analysts themselves. 
a Or Freud, analysis meant a conquest „for 
cientific study of aspects of human behaviour 
Which had never before been touched by 
Scientific exploration. Even the therapeutic 
aspect of analysis would in the long run, Freud 
elt, be overshadowed by its importance for a 
Science of man. Freud never considered analysis 
a completed system and was aware of the tenta- 
we character of many of his statements. Never- 
m eles, though in analysis We introduce ‘ un- 
ertain assumptions and unproven guesses ’, 
Tend never doubted the superiority of analysis 

ẹr all other approaches to explain a broader 
motor of human behaviour than heretofore. 

t is the special features of our subject matter 


ich dictate the complex theorizing and the 


co s Hah 
Whig watively low level of systematization 


falc Obtains. Yet it is not wise to limit our 
to only those parts which can be methodo- 


logically met in an uncontroversial way. Some 
hypotheses which have been questionable from 
the standpoint of a philosophy of science have 
in the case of analysis proved their heuristic 
value. 

Hartmann describes the special scientific 
aspects of clinical research in our field and the 
constant mutual interaction between observa- 
tions and theoretical thinking. There is a con- 
tinuum from clinical contributions which are 
actually directed by a high level of abstraction 
to essays formulated in terms of theory which 
are actually closely geared to observation. With 
hints which would be found of value to anyone 
aspiring to creative writing in our field, Hart- 
mann points out that the demarcation between 
clinical and theoretical is often not traceable in 
analytic writings. Almost every article poses the 
need for the reader to apply a labour of recon- 
struction to ask which are the observables and 
which the hypotheses. One cannot expect, 
states Hartmann, to find in every analyst the 
beautiful harmony of theoretical, clinical and 
technical insights which was the hallmark of one 
genius. 

Interpretation is tentative explanation and 
therefore close to hypothesis. Pitting himself 
always against the easy answer, Hartmann 
points out that there is no simple correlation 
between the ratio of observational and hypo- 
thetical elements and the scientific value of an 
interpretation. ‘ Interpretations introducing even 
a great many variables often prove superior—1 
they are based on an adequate constructive 
power of the analyst who integrates his know- 
ledge and theoretical thinking.’ 

To reach the period of pre-verbal develop- 
ment, concepts which facilitate the relationship 
between reconstructive data and the data of 
direct observation are imperative. The possibility 
of such a unifying theory has become greater 
since Freud’s reformulation of anxiety theory, 
emphasizing the genetic role of external danger, 
and also such later concepts as the conflict-free 
sphere, the ego apparatuses and primary 


autonomy. } f 

To es who argue that analysis deals with 
only a small number of cases, Hartmann points 
out that the actual data obtained is overwhelm- 


ing and that each case, scientifically speaking, is 
actually equivalent to hundreds Bw The 
problem indeed is the difficulty of imparting 
satisfactorily this knowledge, this wealth of data, 
to make it intersubjective. Hartmann points out 
many of the features of analysis which counter- 
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act an easy “ scientification ° of our field, such as, 
to mention but one, the remoteness of our 
explanatory concepts, which are based on mean- 
ings and motivations, from actual behavioural 
data and also from immediate experience. I my- 
self recently had an experience with educators 
who were speaking of the desirability of, and the 
methods for objectifying and quantifying data 
with respect to certain types of behaviour related 
in this instance to the learning process. Aware 
of the difficulties which faced the observing 
teacher who was trying to interpret films of 
children’s behaviour, the idea was hit upon 
of ‘solving’ the problem by presenting the 
pictures to the children themselves and asking 
them what they were doing, i.e., ‘ the answers ° 
to the problems in question. Analysts, of course, 
know how little these ‘answers’ themselves 
mean. We, in fact, start from this point. What 
is the end-result to the educators would be the 
beginning for the analyst. It is reminiscent of 
the motto in the Army, ‘ The impossible we do 
everyday, miracles take a bit longer.’ 

Returning to Hartmann, he points out by 
numerous examples the need to take a middle 
position between two extremes of attitude, one 
in which, for the sake of closeness to colourful 
clinical experience, the analyst lets the wealth of 
clinical phenomena stand unformed and in- 
sufficiently connected, and the other in which one 


forces their variety Precociously into too narrow 
theorizing, 


ever, of theorizing, 
the result of mostl 
and induction. To 
wards the introdu 


S pt of personality, 
attempts at simplification are paid for fe 


Severe limitation of the explanatory reach and 
$ aif Predictive value of the hypotheses, 
ossibly at some future time, states Hartmann, 


“we may reach a decidedly more beautiful and 
satisfactory stage, when simple formulations will 
become of equal or superior value.’ 

The sticky issue of quantification is attended 
to next. ‘The business of pinning numbers on 
things is not equally easy in every field of 
science.’ We cannot use numeration, but only 
such expressions as ‘ more or less’ or ‘ greater 
than’, in talking about or comparing strength 
of impulses, tenacity of resistances, or the 
impact of rational tendencies. Measurement at 
all costs, as some would have it, would sacrifice 
an essential aspect of analytic research. How- 
ever, quantification is implied in many analytic 
concepts, such as the force of drives or strength 
of ego, etc. While such quantifying concept for- 
mations, without the possibility of measurement, 
Pose a widely discussed problem, they are never- 
theless not logically unacceptable. 

The endeavour to validate analytic hypotheses 
by all means which are Suitable is welcome in 
analysis and might help towards a clarification 
of its theories. Hartmann points to the con- 
tributory experimental work already done by 
analysts themselves outside of the analytic situa- 
tion, such as, among others, his own work with 
Betlheim and more recently that by Charles 
Fisher and by George Klein. : 

Many critics of analytic methods and experi- 
mentation are ignorant of the specific com- 
plexities of our subject matter and overlook the 
essential insight that hypotheses are primarily 
tools to be adapted to the demands of a given 
field. To accept their directions would be for 
analysts to become ‘ acceptable ° in the sense of 
methodological standing, but to pay for it by 2 
disastrous curtailment of the reach and depth of 
our work. Greater clarification and systematiza- 
tion will therefore rest primarily on the analyst 
themselves. But every step will in turn increas? 
the relevance of contributions which come from 
outside psycho-analysis. Hartmann concludes 
one of these papers (1958) with ‘a practical 
suggestion’. In order to develop further ‘ the 
analyst as a scientist ’, apart from the question 
or gifte and of interest, the personal analysis an 

present analytic training leave much in- 
complete. One would hope that special attention 
to the methodological aspects of psyco- 
analysis as a science could find its way into ouf 
curricula, since there is a great deal available 
about this which is both teachable and learnable- 
t might be appropriate in this connexion to 
refer to some of Hartmann’s observations on 
Freud the scientist made at the Freud Centenary 
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Meeting in 1956 (1956b). We can not do better 
than to quote: 

Freud’s psychological research method could not 
Tana on methodological models, hallowed by tradi- 

n, as is the case in other fields. In scientific 
Ce there was hardly anything, at least in the 
So of Freud’s beginnings, that he used, or for that 
one = could have used, to uncover and deal with 
Se nomena he was the first to perceive. With 
ro » even his creativity as a discoverer did not 
h pass his creativity in devising concepts and 
oe that fit his observational material and 
se research to meaningful questions. Among 
a Scientists there are those who confront the 
oe ba strikingly new facts. But there are also 
each y ho not only demonstrate new facts but also 
wa t he world to look at them in an entirely new 
oik G hereby also changing the forms or modes of 
aoe There are only a few in our time 
He we would put into this second category. But 

te is no doubt that Freud is among them. 


ae A this quotation from Hartmann about 
Pond we can add this: of those who followed 
ter who share now what can hardly yet be 
che, his tradition > there are not many to 
ti om it is given significantly to shape the direc- 
‘ons and deepen the paths which he carved out. 
ae among these there are few, very few, and a 
5 Vindling number, who possess not only the 
Cientific rigour but the breadth of knowledge 
Teminiscent, like Freud, of ©The Renaissance 

an’, Hartmann is one of these. 


Extensions 

C. Hartmann extends. In another segment of 
ps writings Hartmann extends the borders as 
ae as the reach of psycho-analysis. I am refer- 
ing here to advances both at the periphery and in 
i © interior, but under the aegis of our own, 
arier than contiguous, OT ancillary, or other- 
'sciplinary fields. I have in mind as examples 

Jartmann’s consistent and systematic exten- 

sions into the field of a normal, general psycho- 
one ; and his stimulation of work by analysts in 
in analytic pursuits and observations, such as 
A direct child observation, experimental work 
Seo cho-analysts (already referred to in 
de won B above), and in the field of longitudinal 
u relopmental studies, which have since been 
Néertaken and are now going on in so many 

ae (Benjamin; Escalona; Wolff; the Yale 
up; Tidd, Call, et al.). 


our S the first example of such a 1 
own field is Hartmann’s consistent emphasis 


sol extending psycho-analysis from a concert 
ely with the pathological to & more general 


h advances within 


normal psychology. While this trend was 
implicit in Freud’s very beginnings and explicitly 
stated by him a number of times, this again is an 
area which has systematically and consistently 
been pursued in Hartmann’s work. Among the 
several papers which centre specifically on this 
concept is the one which concerns the Concept 
of Health (1939b), the first chapter in the volume. 

Hartmann devotes himself as much to point- 
ing out the negatives of this problem as he does 
towards arriving at any possible solutions. In 
this as in many other of his papers, he explodes 
myths, opposes clichés and resists platitudes. He 
points out consistently the erroneous conclusions 
too easily arrived at, not only by the lay public 
but even within some sophisticated intellectual 
disciplines close to or even within our own field. 

Health is not a statistical average, he observes, 
as witness for example the exceptional achieve- 
s of single individuals, whom we would 
have to regard as pathological, or, in opposite 
vein, the prevalence of caries of the teeth in a 
majority of people, which we would have to 
regard as normal. * Abnormal ’ in the sense of a 
deviation from the average is therefore by no 
means synonymous with © pathological ’. Free- 
dom from symptoms is also not enough of a 


criterion and is certainly not the main goal 


sought after by analysts in the course of their 
work. We have come to expect much more. 
Hartmann points out how difficult indeed it is at 
times to differentiate a symptom from an 
achievement, as is the case with pedantry or 
ambition. 

Many deep, abiding, and touching truths are 
verbalized for us by Hartmann, which appeal 
not only to our sense of scientific appreciation 
but to our subjective and affective responsive 
chords as well. Thus, ‘ the healthy person must 
have the capacity to suffer and be depressed ° or 
<q limited amount of suffering and illness forms 
an integral part of the scheme of health. 
Adaptations can lead to maladaptations and 
vice versa. Hartmann points out the complexity 
always. There is no easy formula to encompass 
such diffuse and subtle areas of problems. 

Hartmann gives due credit to the existence of 


anumber of useful theoretical formulations on the 
Freud’s ‘ where id was, 


subject of health, such as fi : 
there ego shall be > or Nunbergs the energies 
of the id become more mobile, the superego 
becomes more tolerant, the ego 1S, freer from 
anxiety and its synthetic function is restored. 
However, he also points out the regrettable 
distance between any such necessarily schematic 
2 


ment 
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formulations and the measurements of the actual 
states of mental health in individual human 
beings. 

Here, as always, Hartmann stresses the need 
for empirical and objective observations rather 
than being dependent on our moral pre- 
occupations or other subjective aspirations. This 
need for empiricism and for overcoming pre- 
conceived prejudices is a characteristic attitude 
of Hartmann’s which runs through all his ideas 
about methodology. It is clearly essential, he 
states, to proceed for our purposes on purely 
empirical lines, i.e., to examine from the point 
of view of their structure and development those 
personalities who are actually considered healthy, 
instead of allowing our theoretical speculations 
to dictate to us what we ‘ ought’ to regard as 
healthy. This is precisely the attitude that 
psycho-analysis adopts toward the normative 
disciplines. 

Undue prominence is often given to the need 
for rational behaviour, just as among the 
romanticists there was too much of a glorifica- 
tion of instinctual man. The ideal of a perfectly 
rational man is overdone. We should not take it 
for granted that recognition of reality is the 
equivalent of adaptation to reality. The most 
rational attitude is not necessarily an optimum 
one for the purposes of adaptation. Similarly, a 
correct view of reality is not the sole criterion of 
whether a particular action is in accordance with 
reality. Hartmann draws fine distinctions 
throughout and directs our attention to un- 
deniable, although too easily overlooked, truths. 
His work abounds in ‘ quotables’. ‘The 
tational must incorporate the irrational as an 
element in its design.’ Progression and partial 


Tegression may well occur simultaneously in 
favourable sit 


ur uations and indeed both are pre- 
Tequisite. 
; Hartmann also points out the error of correlat- 
ing conflict-ridden and peaceful development 
with illness and health respectively. It is 
Important to recognize the roles of conflict and 
defence in normal development, although they 
were first known in their pathogenic aspects. 
Pointing here as elsewhere to the future, Hart- 
mann points out that an analytic normal 
Psychology is very much needed and that the 
concept of adaptation is too ill defined. The 
criterion of conduct adapted to reality has 
offered too little opporti 


l unity for a psycho- 
analytic approach. 
daptation is in relation to something else, 


and the characteristics of the environment itself 


must not be overlooked. The capacity for 
achievement and enjoyment must be in relation 
to the. ‘ typical average environment’ (another 
original and oft-quoted Hartmann term). The 
effects emanating from abnormal environments 
must also be taken into account, in which case a 
pathological development may offer a more 
satisfactory solution than a normal one. Under 
such conditions, we can understand Goethe’s 
“Reason becomes unreason, kindness a tor- 
ment ’, which no longer presents a paradox. . 

Any opposition between biological and socio- 
logical conceptions in this as in other problems 
is fundamentally sterile. It is only when we 
consider the social phenomena of adaptation in 
their biological aspects that we can really start 
“getting psychology rightfully placed in the 
hierarchy of science, namely as one of the bio- 
logical sciences ’. (Jones, 1936), 

Hartmann never says unequivocally what he 
considers health and normalcy to be. He draws 
our attention, however, to the ‘ close connexion 
between adaptation and synthesis ’—a corner- 
stone which was to recur throughout most of his 
writings. From this, the closest which he then 
comes to a definition is that the biologically- 
rooted ‘organization of the organism’, the 
specific representative of which in the mental 
sphere we bring into relation with the synthetic 
function of the ego, ‘is a prerequisite of success- 
ful adaptation.’ At the same time its efficacy is 
doubtless dependent on the measure of adapta- 
tion achieved. Adaptation and especially sy”- 
thesis is thus considered by him as the basis © 
our concept of health. While id psychology has 
failed to provide us with a key to the problems 
of mental health, Hartmann believes that» 
although we are not yet able ‘to formulate 4 
concept of mental health in simple unequivocal 
definitive terms ’, an increased knowledge of the 
psychology of the ego will probably lead in th¢ 
direction of a future analytic theory of health. 

Another essay which I would single out wit 
respect to its emphasis on normal behaviour has 
to do with an exploration of ‘Rational an 
Irrational Action’ (1947). No systematic presen” 
tation of an analytic < theory of action’ as y& 
exists and Hartmann reaches out towards suc 
a general theory, although again without fee'ing 
at the end that he has achieved its 

Problems of rational and irrational behaviov’ 
are at the crossroads of many branches ° 
Science, psychology, history, sociology, an 
economics, (Here begins the ‘ bridging ’"—to bê 
taken up in the next section). While the theories 
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of action of these latter fields limit themselves to 
certain typical and model situations, psycho- 
analysis may one day add a theory based ‘upon 
a knowledge of the structural aspects of person- 
ality and of its motivations. 
: Insight into reality guides action, and action is 
an important instrument for the development of 
insight. The role of such factors as anticipation, 
Postponement of gratification, etc., in the 
development of action gives action its place ina 
penera trend in human development, the trend 
a ards a growing independence from the impact 
is Present stimuli, from the * hic et nunc’. This 
es ae trend towards internalization, which 
ai -esciavëd by Hartmann in 1939 and which 
‘ have heard stressed in a number of other 
ee above. To it belong the danger signal of 
w ety, directed and organized action, thinking, 
$ the formation of the superego. 
eo action is an ego function, there are a 
bi a a types of action which are influenced 
Gan: derive characteristics from the other 
basi ic systems as well. Aristotle described the 
ti Baars of human action as ‘ profit, pleasure, 
of ality A Hartmann shows an uncanny sense 
correlation, not only linking our field to the 
Philosophers but bridging the modern to the 
ancient (See Section D below). This triad, Hart- 
mann shows, corresponds impressively with the 
analytic ego, id, and superego influences. 
Ambiguities are pointed to here as elsewhere. 
Rational and irrational, reason and unreason are 
neal and poorly defined concepts based on 
— and moral judgements and therefore poor 
erence use either in 2 psychological or ina 
i ag sense. In the history of philosophy, 
Pan the rationalistic approach as well as 
omantic irrationalism left something wanting. 
he confusion is to be laid not only at the doors 
of the old philosophers but to a tendency even 
among us to equate rational with healthy and 
good and irrational with their opposites. Even 
analytic authors find it difficult to realize that 
sional behaviour may be put to destructive 
ms. 
The mechanisms behind such falsifying trends 
are well put and ingeniously crystallized by 
a saan when he describes the general tenden- 
ra to (a) ‘ agglutinization of values ’, in which 
bat together what we value in the same way 
we (6) the “ irradiation of values ’, by which we 
is fe in the same way what we know somehow 
or elong together. Both lead to well known 
a ee in judgement wherever there are highly 
ested value judgements, such as for example 


different goal structur 


in political thought. Another responsible factor 
may be the tendency towards isolation, by which 
the good may not be contaminated with the bad. 
All of these lead to a disruption of the causal 
nexus between facts. 

According to the sociologist, Weber, an 
“action is purposively rational if [one] considers 
the goals, the means, and the side effects, and 
weighs rationally means against goals, goals 
against side effects [consequences], and also 
various possible goals against each other.” 
Considering reality, there are two ways in which 
an action can be reality syntonic, * objectively 
reality syntonic’ if it attains a certain aim 
although it may not have been calculated to do 
so, or * subjectively reality syntonic’ if it was 
calculated to reach that aim. To demonstrate 
the obscurity which comes from over-simplifying 
dichotomies between rational and irrational 
behaviour, Hartmann describes certain actions 
in totalitarian societies in which both rationaliza- 
tion and purposively rational calculated actions 
are brought about in accordance with the aims 
of the planners. In the formation of the collec- 
tivesmythologies which then result, the break- 
through of instinctual drives can be the result of 
such purposive planning. Kris has shown how 
these are brought about in such societies by the 
increased use of broadcasts from mass meetings, 
by which social reality is made to provoke a 
wide existence of © mass-psychological behaviour” 
even in physically isolated individuals. Similar 


mechanisms, although less intense and with a 
e, can occur in non- 


der certain conditions, 


totalitarian systems un ) 
n religious ‘ fanatiza- 


such as in times of war or i 
tion’ or in some political parties. Under such 
circumstances, actions which would ordinarily 
be regarded as regressive fit into the new social 
reality and are both objectively and subjectively 
reality syntonic. Such behaviour is an example 
of ‘social compliance >, a concept which Hart- 
mann uses also in his papers on sociology (see 
below), analogous to the concept of ‘ somatic 
compliance ’. ; 

From close clinical analytic observations we 
find that the relationship between rationality and 
adaptation is a complex one. Freud’s attitude 
towards this relationship was also one of 
cautious optimism. Pointing out how achieve- 


ments in respect to one function may be disturb- 
ances of adjustment in respect to others, Hart- 
mann quotes Freud: ‘Each of the mental 
differentiations that we have become acquainted 
with represents 4 fresh aggravation of the 
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difficulties of mental functioning, increasing its 
instability, and may become the starting point 
for its breakdown, that is, for the onset of a 
disease’. The picture of a totally rational human 
being is a caricature and, quoting Freud, even 
from the most complete analysis we would not 
expect an individual to be one who ‘ shall never 
again feel the stirrings of passion °. 

Again as in the previous paper, for conditions 
of health Hartmann thinks ‘in terms of the 
equilibrium that exists between the substructures 
of personality on the one hand, and between 
these and the environment on the other’. It is 
here, in describing the co-ordinating tendencies 
and the synthesizing or balancing functions with- 
in the ego, that Hartmann expresses his prefer- 
ence for the term ‘ organizing function’ to that 
of the ‘ synthetic function ° which was advanced 
by Nunberg. Organizing, which at times may 
consist of synthesizing, may at other times 
include differentiation as well as integration. 

As has been brought out in a previous refer- 
ence, here too Hartmann makes contact with 
philosophical concepts of ancient times. Con- 
cepts of organization, equilibrium, and harmony 
have been used since the days of Socrates, 
Aristotle and the Stoics. The similarity to the 
analytic concept of organization is clear, but the 
latter is neither philosophical nor moral but, as 
pointed out by Hartmann, is based on empirical 
findings. 

Another paper which devotes itself centrally 
to features of normal development and of a 
general psychology, is a study of the Reality 
Principle (1956a). While I would have wished to 
bypass this one entirely solely for reasons of 
Space, any perusal of its contents immediately 
Prevents a discussant from doing so. Hartmann, 
to use his own words, introduces ‘ a bewildering 
number of differentiations and complexities into 
a basically simple question.’ But it is for the 
Teason of this very variety of ego functions and 
their interactions with which Hartmann deals 
that Freud long ago spoke of the ego as a 

Tepresentative ’ of reality. 

Without going into detail, I would like merely 
to list a few of the types of insights revealed 
here which demonstrate, by way of an almost 
iconoclastic ‘realism’ on Hartmann’s part, 
certain surprising but inescapable truths. 

_ Thus, for example, there is no single correla- 
tion between objective insight and degree of 
adaptedness of the corresponding action. Action 
in line with ‘ common sense ’ which is practically 
oriented can be more efficient than scientific 
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knowledge. Analysts sometimes tend to forget 
this, probably because in our analytic work the 
relation between truth finding and therapeutic 
change is a particularly close one. 

Or, there is interference with objective cog- 
nizance of the world, not only through the 
action of instinctual needs but also sometimes 
by ego and superego influences, even by functions 
which in other circumstances can lead to adjust- 
ment. Thus the dependence of the human child 
on the object, which is an essential factor in his 
learning about reality, can also leave ‘ not- 
objective ’ imprints, when for example the child 
is rewarded by taking on the biased and 
erroneous views of his parents. Or the superego 
which can add motivations for objectivity, truth- 
fulness, etc., can also narrow the child’s know- 
ledge not only of inner reality but of outer reality 
as well. The child adjusts to a world which is 
not only to a considerable extent man-made but 
also man-thought. There are thus two types of 
reality: objective reality and ‘ socialized reality ’. 

In a paper on the ‘ Sense of Reality ’, Zilboorg 
(1941) asks the thoughtful question: ‘ What is 
“ external”? and what is “ externalized’’?’ 
While we know projection as a pathogenic 
mechanism, it is also part of normal functioning. 
Hartmann stresses the differences between and 
the importance of both inner and outer worlds. 
He makes it clear though that to*him ‘inner 
Teality ’ is not the same as Freud’s ‘ psychic 
reality’, which referred mainly to fantasies. 
Hartmann’s concept of ‘inner reality ’ includes 
not only these but also all other mental func- 
tions, tendencies, and contents which acquire 2 
‘realness’ of their own. Then, in clinically 
potent observations, he points out that distor- 
tions can occur to both ‘ realities ’ and that there 
are also two types of reality-testing. While in 
the psychoses outer reality-testing breaks down, 
in the neurotic and even in the normal there are 
many impediments to the testing of inner reality- 

The above examples have demonstrated Hart- 
mann’s steady and systematic extension of the 
working area of psycho-analysis into the realm 
of a general psychology. Another area of exten- 
sion within our field which Hartmann has 
pioneered has been the stimulation and direction 
he has Consistently provided for a detailed study 
by analysts of the pre-verbal period of the 
earliest years of life. It has been his repeated 
Contention that the clinical and theoretical gaps 
In our knowledge which inevitably remain from 
reconstructive data in adults can only be filled iD 
by direct studies of young children, including 


rs 
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direct child observation, longitudinal studies and 
clinical child analysis. 

Three chapters are directed centrally towards 
early developmental problems and the role of 
developmental psychology in general (‘ Psycho- 
analysis and Developmental Psychology °, * The 
Mutual Influences in the Development of Ego 
whe 1 , and * Problems of Infantile Neurosis °). 
i two examine such problems minutely 
ae ‘ie point of view of the normal develop- 
sf fe process and the third from the standpoint 
pligno: relationship between infantile neurotic 
Aam omena and later neurosis, character develop- 

, or positive achievement. 
mam first of these, Hartmann takes note of 
k s complaints about the difficulties in- 
aaa in direct child observation on the one 
rene and the complicated reconstructions and 
cS, a which come from adult analysis on the 
org This gap, Hartmann feels, can be partly 
en completely closed by child analysis. 
ot inations of both direct and reconstructive 
Pk of vital importance and are made 
foe as a result of ego psychology and of 
an it cS psychology in general, which provide 
ace ispensable frame of reference and the 
sary tools for a fruitful collaboration. 

he oe the analyst is not only an observer 
Liat so an actor in the field of his observation, 
aud ysis has been called a kind of“ technosophy 
eno place as a regular science thereby 

ioned. But data have been made accessible 
ai method which had not been accessible 
fe, and we have come to understand the 
Obs al relationship which is at the basis of the 
Rion o onal situation. Kris has distinguished 
and th action research’ from ‘pure research 
No © for mer has become ever more important 
eT in the social sciences but in some 
chil dh nes of natural science as well. Many 
Slow ood situations of incisive significance have 
Would saad of direct manifestation ’ and 
Of obse e missed by many non-analytic methods 
Teco fae The cross-checking of data from 
bromia ceo and direct observation gives 
Plete Pee a greater possibility of a more com- 
an additi erstanding. There must be not simply 
bus Mither of data from one field to the other, 
Concept era * meaningful interpenetration ee 
attentio which Hartmann has brought to our 
ths tts not only in elucidating the relation- 
also ree analysis and contiguous fields but 
tat this instance, within the analytic field of 
on itself. 
ach approach in itself is selective and has 


limitations. Analysis does not provide data or 
memories about the undifferentiated phase nor 
direct information about the preverbal stage. 
The latter is a testing ground for many of our 
assumptions and also a prerequisite for many 
theoretical advances. There is therefore a con- 
tinuity between discussions about theories of 
analysis and their interrelations with develop- 
mental psychology. A renewed interest in the 
latter, stemming in large part from advances in 
our understanding of ego psychology and in the 
relationship of egò development to object rela- 
tions, can be of aid to us in the field of prevention 
and education. 

Sometimes we confuse a part for the whole 
and speak of involvement of ‘the ego ° when, 
for the purpose of developmental studies, a 
differential consideration of various ego func- 
tions would be indicated. The separate and 
specific ego functions can be observed selec- 
tively in developmental progression, as well as 
the interaction between crucial phases of 
maturation and crucial phases of environmental 
influences (Erikson, 1940). Considerations of 
the impact of the environment on development 
and of earlier on later maturational phases are 
indispensable for a proper genetic research. 
Simplifying them and accenting too exclusively 
either maturation or object relations, or any 
other single factor, leads to a one-sided picture. 
Such may be the case, Hartmann points out, in 
Melanie Klein’s overemphasis on the biological 
or, in the opposite overemphasis by others on 
cultural factors. Pointing to the great variability 
of factors, both in their timing as well as in their 
content, Hartmann makes “an appeal to obser- 
vation’ and points out that analytic theory can 
help not only reconstruction but can inform and 
guide developmental observational research. 

Keeping us ever alert to the possibility of arte- 
facts, Hartmann stresses here too the importance 
of differentiating genetic continuity from phase 
specificity. The pitfall of describing what is a 
specific disposition of a later phase as charac- 
teristic of its genetic antecedents, widely done in 


some analytic writings, is exemplified. Cases n 
point are interpreting very early object ralas 
in terms of specific features of the ee gees) 
phase, or referring to early prohibiting ly hee 
of the ego in terms which are speci 


to the pees of knowledge 
The need for suc ; 

e «os not only to points 

about phase specificity applic T pathology, but 


e tenti 
of vulnerability aT es t potentials for 


equally to positive in 


h accuracy 
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normal and adaptive behaviour. There are 
optimal phases for every step in development, 
including those which have to do with adjust- 
ment, integration and the overcoming of con- 
flicts, and knowledge of this can help towards 
our understanding of child rearing, education 
and prophylaxis. 

Hartmann does not let us forget the com- 
plexity of developmental problems and the com- 
plexity of concept formation which is in direct 
relation to it. As always, integrating the 
relationships between theorf, technique and 
therapy, Hartmann points out here what he was 
to say again some years later (1958), that 
theory is not an ‘occasional by-product of 
clinical experience or an intellectual hobby of 
some analysts’, but is of vital importance in 
pointing ways not only in therapy but also in 
prevention. 

In another chapter, ‘ The Mutual Influences in 
the Development of Ego and Id’ (1952), Hart- 
mann notes how the development of Freud’s ego 
concepts in their richer and wider phases (in the 
1920s), had a revolutionizing impact on the 
development of many other aspects of analysis, 
including the theory of instinctual drives. Always 
integrating such developments with wider spheres 
of knowledge, Hartmann sees this as a clear 
example of a tenet of the philosophy of Hegel, 
who saw the evolution of concepts in terms of 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis. The synthesis 
then of the intricate aspects of the ego-id 
relationships, which were seen by Freud in their 
many technical as well as theoretical implica- 
tions, is then followed up and expanded by 
Hartmann in many rich and varied directions. 

In speaking of the mutual influences in the 
development of the ego and the id, we are used 
oe ge ego as the dependent one and 

> as the independent variable. 

pete impressed by the flexibility and the 
e tee capacities of at least part of the ego and 
a o ae by the stubborn opposition to 
aes on s E drives. Yet the latter 
chian gs 4 bd ae e change. First there are 
fional n the id brought about by the matura- 
al development of the drives themselves 
PES subsequent phases. Also, the ego 
ces the vicissitudes of drives by draining 

or damming-up the instinctual energies. By way 
of the ego analysis can induce modifications in 
the id. Finally, there is also the occurrence of 
changes 1n the id itself as an outcome of repres- 
sion. In 1926 Freud changed his original idea 
that repressed impulses remained unchanged in 
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the id, observing that there can be ‘ mere repres- 
sion and the true disappearance of an old desire 
or impulse’. Flexibility, development and 
change are therefore seen as occurrences which 
unfold in both of the structures, id and ego. 

Regarding the mutuality of relationships, just 
as some aspects of the earliest ego-id relation- 
ships can be better understood from clinical 
studies of regressive phenomena in psychosis, as 
well as the phenomena during falling asleep, the 
Isakower phenomena, the opposite can also be 
true, i.e., that a knowledge of infancy can lead 
to a better understanding, for example, of 
psychosis. 

While Hartmann, following Freud, utilizes 
ontogenetic and phylogenetic hypotheses liber- 
ally regarding the evolution of ego and id 
differentiation, an elucidation of such matura- 
tional processes in no way lessens the importance 
of learning experiences for the development of 
the ego. On the other hand, the ego aspect of 
development is no less biological than the id 
aspect. It is hard to call non-biological the 
functions of adaptation, synthesis and organiza- 
tion, or the centralization of functional control, 
all of which we attribute to the ego. 

A rather wide field of phenomena are Janus- 
faced in that they may show the effect of primary 
process in one aspect and secondary process in 
another. Thus, as an example, displacement as 
a mechanism of defence uses a characteristic of 
primary process for the purposes of the ego 
(Freud, 1936). The same is clearly seen in 
dreams. Melanie Klein thought along similar 
lines in emphasizing the relevance of symbol 
formation for ego development. 

In the history of psycho-analysis, modifica- 
tions of concepts or new formulations of hypo- 
theses often follow the opening up of new areas 
of research, as in other branches of science. At 
the present time the integration of reconstructive 
data with data from direct observation of young 
children represents one of the more pressing 
demands on our analytic work. The various 
aspects of Hartmann’s ego psychology provide 
useful tools to facilitate the interrelation of thes¢ 
two sets of data and to deal with these develop- 
mental problems. Anna Freud, in her book, 
The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defence, refute 
the bias held by many at the time, that stigma- 
tized the theoretical study of the ego as non- 
analytic or even anti-analytic. Such studies hav@ 
now acquired full citizenship in analysis on 4 
level equal with the study of the id. It remains 
for this area to be as systematically developed 25 
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developed our understanding of dreams 
ne process of libidinal development. 
er here, as in many other places, the 
ciate i of theory in psycho-analysis, Hartmann 
EA Ran that to many an emphasis on clinical 
aden ns into a distrust of theory. But Freud’s 
eke sel for observation and for un- 
= eon objectivity was added to by his ability 
Ear crucial theoretical concepts and useful 
their sl ent his discoveries as well as 
Roce caningful interrelationships. How much 
ete dimension would his clinical _and 
failed ta work be had his power of theorizing 
Ris is. ae the power of his clinical insight! 
a age ae true today, states Hartmann, than 
Sean reud’s time. And we might add that 
suppl TEN than Hartmann has continued to 
Ha a na necessary and indispensable theoreti- 
apie into the second half of our 
-analytic history. 


D Bridges 
disesaettmann bridges. The group of papers just 
Manm were by way of demonstrating Hart- 
new fre extension of psycho-analytic interest to 
ea within our own field and our own 
a E However, he was also one to bridge 
STN into other disciplines and to establish 
ie or at least to indicate that they 
fiel a with many wider relevant contiguous 
tributi Thus, throughout the totality of his con- 
etabi references are made and linkages 
ogy ished to biology and medicine, to physio- 
ay i experimental psychology and philosophy, 
ene © the broad field of the social sciences 1n 
: to sociology, history; anthropology, and 
eens anei He shows always how analysis can 
kee With and relate to the others and how, while 
enrich firm the psycho-analytic body, mutual 

Ment can ensue. 

Si Papers in this collection refer specifically 
e nA relationship between psycho-analysis and 
logy » cial sciences (* Psychoanalysis and Socio- 
analytj 1944; ‘The Application of Psycho- 
ointin, Concepts to Social Science’, 1950). 
man’s F out how psycho-analysis is interested in 
artm ove relationships in the widest sense, 
antici ann comments that few would have 
relati Pated that the basis for a psychology of the 
Onships between human beings would come 
Bins way of the neuroses: From a brief 
Obje ¢ description of the development of human 
in St relations, the importance of analytic find- 
an or sociology is made evident. However, 
Y of the same phenomena can also be viewed 
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in their biological context, and as a matter of fact 
psycho-analysis is particularly interested in the 
psychological study of such ‘ social’ factors 
which are of ‘ biological’ importance as well. 
Under the influence of psycho-analysis, anthro- 
pology came to have a certain experimental 
value in being able to verify or negate psycho- 
analytic assumptions, besides being able to un- 
cover new facts. Psycho-analysis concerns itself 
with all the modifications which changing con- 
ditions can exert on human situations and 
attributes. Among these, social factors play a 
unique role. Freud was the first to give these 
factors a scientifically comprehensible place in 
psychology and psychopathology. 

Social and cultural factors can affect the 
development and conduct of the individual in a 
great variety of ways and from at least two 
different viewpoints. They can, on the one hand, 
co-determine or influence the central structure 
of the personality or, on the other, their effects 
can take place in the more distant and superficial 
layers. Just as there is ‘somatic compliance’, 
so there is an analogous ‘ social compliance ° in 
which social factors operate selectively to effec- 
tuate certain tendencies among those which are 
potentially demonstrable in the structure of the 
individual. These selective processes operate. at 
every stage of human development. 

Just as analysis is concerned with the relations 
between man and his social environment, 
sociologists today are increasingly using life 
histories of individuals in their studies; thus both 
fields are interested in the mutual relations 
between man and his fellows. Freud’s last ver- 
sion of his theory of anxiety relates the internal 
danger to the external one (1926), and Anna 
Freud described the types of defences which the 
child develops against the dangers from the out- 
side world (1936). Listing a group of penetrating 
works of Freud’s which concerned themselves 
with cultural factors, i.e., *“ Civilized A Sexual 
Morality and Modern Nervous Illness ° (1908), 
Totem and Taboo (1912-13), Group Psychology 
and the Analysis of the Ego (1921), and Civiliza- 
tion and its Discontents (1930), Hartmann points 
out that ‘ these ideas represent the first me 
invasion on a wide front of the psychology of © i 

lity into the realm of the socia 
core of personality 


ciences.’ ' 
à However, in applying T e io: 
sociology, We must take into acc A dbal 
logical patterns in addition to pa Se 
ones. And a differentiation saa em 

between sociological problems which are more 
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and those which are less accessible to psycho- 
analysis. In all situations in which the id, the 
superego or the unconscious part of the ego play 
an important role, statements will be reliable 
only if they are based on psycho-analytic find- 
ings. In spite of the recent contributions about 
conflict-free spheres of the ego, in applying 
psycho-analysis to sociological problems the 
theory of human conflicts is still its most import- 
ant contribution to that science. Even if we 
state as a principle that sociology is based on 
psychology, ‘we have to admit that the two 
realms have different centres.” Hartmann closes 
the essay on ‘ Psychoanalysis and Sociology ° 
with the words: 


. the relation between psycho-analysis and 
sociology ... appears to be not merely an exchange 
of findings but rather a dynamic process of mutual 
inspiration aiming toward new investigations which 
can prove fertile for both sides. 


In the other chapter under discussion, ‘ The 
Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to 
Social Science’, Hartmann again stresses that 
analysis includes within its scope of interest the 
structure of reality. Since human beings are by 
far the most important of real objects, the 
structure of reality most interesting to analysts 
is the structure of society. Society is not a pro- 
jection of unconscious fantasies, though it offers 
many possibilities for such projection. We must 
accept social reality as a factor in its own right. 
Hartmann tends to agree with Parsons in warn- 
ing against too direct an explanation of socio- 
logical phenomena by psychological methods. A 
sounder methodological foundation between the 
two fields is needed. While analysts should not 
neglect the importance of reality to the indivi- 
dual, so should we also not interpret social 
Institutions solely as the expressions of the con- 
Scious and unconscious desires of the people 
within them, as if reality were no more than a 
wish fulfilment. Although the goal is a mutuality 
which Hartmann feels can be achieved, he 
repeatedly exposes the pitfalls which must be 
avoided. To ‘apply’ psycho-analytic findings 
and theories to sociological phenomena is not 
sufficient. We must rather aim at ‘a mutual 
ae ” of the theories and data from each 

eld. 

In addition to the ‘ bridging’ demonstrated 
above to the social sciences, Hartmann makes 
contact with other complementary disciplines in 
a less organized way in many frequent and 
scattered references. Thus, for example, his 


references to physiology, biology and medicine 
are abundant and his assignation to them of the 
further development of some of our mutual 
problems is frequent: the importance of the 
source of instinctual drives lies in a hope for a 
possible future meeting between analysis and 


physiology (1948); the assumptions about 
psychic energy, whether instinctual or independ- 
ently from the ego, lead ultimately back to 
physiology (1950a, 1955); ego psychology and 
especially its synthetic and organizing functions, 
i.e., the centralization of functional control, 
extend our sphere to a possible meeting one day 
with the concepts of brain physiology (‘ Com- 
ments on the Psychoanalytic Theory of the Ego’, 
1950); ego psychology, as formerly that of the 
instinctual drives, makes for a continuity with 
biology (same chapter). 

At the opposite pole, his wide and classical 
orientation enables him to join hands equally 
with insights which have come from philo- 
sophers, both modern and ancient, referred 
to in passing in a number of places above. 
It has already been noted that Hartmann 
refers to Hegel. He also notes that Aristotle 
described the basic human goals as ‘profit, 
pleasure, morality °, parallel to our ego, id and 
superego distinctions (‘On Rational and Irra- 
tional Action’, 1947). And concepts of organiza- 
tion, equilibrium and harmony, not unlike our 
concept of synthesis and organization, have been 
used in explaining human behaviour since 
Socrates, Aristotle and the Stoics (same 
chapter). 

Hartmann’s links with experimentation, experi- 
mental psychology, scientific methodology and 
the philosophy of science are also too self- 
evident at this point in this essay to need docu- 
mentation. His own analytically-oriented experi- 
mental work (with Betlheim, 1924, and his ow”; 
1934) were among the first in our field, and 
were noteworthy preludes to the current work 
of Charles Fisher, George Klein, and others: 
And scattered throughout all of his theoretica 
papers are hints, guides and directions found in- 
dispensable to the many workers, both inside 
and outside of analysis, now engaged in extra- 


analytic direct observations of a variety of types 
on children and adults. %4 


Pointers to the Future 


Finally, in accordance with the divisions 


which I am submitting, Hartmann points .. tO 
the future. 


Not only is almost every contribution, by his 
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own words, open-ended, tentative and in- 
complete, with the way open for future explora- 
tion and amplification, but the body of his 
works are replete with specific signposts point- 
ing to such future directions. A multitude of 
research workers, of clinical investigators and 
of theoretical formulators can and will be kept 
busy for many years to come, working these 
trails, 
Thus, again to give only a few examples: 


E probable that a theory of action based 

ee the knowledge of the structural aspects of 

Seemed and of its motivations is the most 

be i once contribution psycho-analysis will one day 

CO e to make in this field (i.e., the social sciences) 
n Rational and Irrational Action ’). 


eony of adaptation, which is not yet fully 
ae ent, in turn will mean a theory of object 
ae ationships and of social relationships in 
ee (Introduction to the Essays). He later 
ears very good start to anyone who wishes to 
tion OB such a ‘future theory of object rela- 
iis s’ (‘The Mutual Influences in the Develop- 
eo of Ego and Id’), the details of which we 
fe not go into here. I myself can vouch for the 
ie on vicissitudes of this path of develop- 
ges from having studied the subject of * Friend- 
ip’ (Rangell, 1963a). An analytic normal and 
2 psychology is still very largely non- 
ae His own contribution ‘does not yet 
heal e us to formulate a concept of mental 
but th in simple, unequivocal, definitive terms ; 
some of the directions of ‘ a future analytic 
Bais of health’ appear clearer ( Psycho- 
Bie ysis and the Concept of Health °’). A more 
int ailed study of specific ego functions and their 
a errelatedness, and not only the ‘ negative” 
Spect of the ego in its role as adversary of the 
far “is a decisive step toward a general 
alytic theory of motivation’ ( The Mutual 
nfluences in the Development of Ego and Id’). 
i sees refinement of knowledge about the 
ea y developmental stages of the ego and of 
tly object relations can be expected to be of 
ven greatest help in the fields of prediction, pre- 
an, tion, child-rearing and education ( Psycho- 
alysis and Developmental Psychology ’). 
Indicative of his view of his ow? work, Hart- 


m 
ann obseryes 


tet e is little doubt that [Freud 
a ego psychology, monume 
sentais beginning rather than 4 

ion—in contrast to, let us SaY> 


O 
he the dream, or of libidinal development; and that 
Considered this outline in need, but, also capable, 


i] considered his out- 
ntal as it appears to 
s a systematic pre- 
his psychology 


of reformulation and elaboration (‘The Mutual 
Influences ...’). 


In the Introduction to these collected essays. 
Hartmann says of his own work that ; 


the thoughts advanced ... do not amount to a 
systematic presentation of ego psychology, much less 
to a systematic presentation of the theories of 
psycho-analysis in general. The textbook on ego 
psychology remains to be written. 


We can only say that when it is written, Hart- 
mann will have provided most of its contents. 


—— 


All that has been written so far is about Part I. 
In the last section of the book, which is ‘ Part 
IL’, we come in for a rather interesting surprise. 
We find in this literary and scientific presentation 
the equivalent of a flash-back in a dramatic 
piece which goes way back and comes to an end 
at the beginning. While one might think that he 
is in for a period of relaxation here, after the 
consuming work of the previous Part I of the 
Volume, this proves to be by no means the case. 
Just as the work is almost as arduous, the 
rewards are as copious and as prolific as they are 
from the contents of Part I. 

We find in these pages not only material of 
interest with regard to the status of psycho- 
analysis at the time, but especially for our pur- 
poses glimpses into the evolutionary process 
taking place within the mind of the man whom 
we celebrate here today. Four papers are in- 
cluded, from 1924 to 1935. Three of these are 
translated from the German into English here 
for the first time. The fourth was singled out by 
David Rapaport for inclusion in his definitive 
volume on the Organization and Pathology of 
Thought (1951), which itself is a testament to the 
originality and the historical interest which it 
contains. This chapter on the Korsakoff 
psychosis, is the only chapter in the book for 
which there was a co-author, in this case Stefan 
Betlheim. 

The same tight style, the same packed con- 
tributions, prevail as in all of Hartmann $ later 
writings. Of particular interest to us 18 how 
they indicate the seeds of the future proliferation 


which we have come to know. 
In the first of these chapters (1928), e Nes 
younger Hartmann is moved to try ; Fie Pu 
mental approach to apply and C N 
relatively new psycho-analyte “is Pal Nas 
Following up on the previous work by > oN 
Schilder on aphasia, Hartmann uses as AIS SuD- 

cerebral disorder, 


jects another type of organic- 
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namely cases of Korsakoff psychosis, to see 
whether the processes of regression, displace- 
ment and condensation may play a part here. By 
presenting stories to these patients in a series of 
experiments, it was shown how such psycho- 
logical factors may well be responsible for the 
distortions and parapraxes which result. ‘ Thus 
we have demonstrated that in learning experi- 
ments the undoubtedly organically anchored 
registration disorder of the Korsakoff psychosis 
leads to substitute formations.’ Observations 
are made from these abott displacement, 
symbolism and the specific vulnerability of 
sexual material. Such distortion processes are 
familiar ‘from the analysis of parapraxes, 
dreams, symptoms, and schizophrenic thinking.’ 
The authors considered their methods and their 
results to be ‘ experimental verifications of the 
validity of certain Freudian symbol interpreta- 
tions.’ 

Much is presaged here for the future, the 
empirical approach, the experimental method 
and, above all, the deeply abiding scientific 
belief in the validity of the then young psycho- 
analytic hypotheses. £ 

From an historical standpoint, it is interesting 
that, like Freud, Hartmann’s early case material 
came from the field of rather serious pathology 
and was only later to extend into the more 
normal realms. His early interest in organic 
conditions, moreover, was never to be eliminated 
and leads, as again it did with Freud, to the 
conviction of the ultimate close relationship 
between psycho-analysis and biology. < 

The next chapter (1927), is equally interesting 
from the historical and developmental points of 
view. In this essay Hartmann undertakes to 
explain the differences between the psycho- 
analytic way of thinking and that of a German 
school of psychology (verstehende Psychologie), 
which can best be translated as ‘ understanding 
psychology ’. While this school has never had 
much influence on American or British psychia- 
try and psychology, it was prominent, at least 
at the time, in influencing German psychology 
and psychiatry. Hartmann selects this essay as 
instructive of the method and concept formation 
of psycho-analysis at that period. 

What was meant by ‘ understanding’ in that 
context apparently refers to what we would today 
call empathy, or ‘ empathetic understanding ° or 
“empathetic experience’. The authors of this 
school felt that ‘ explanation ° and causality are 
limited to the natural sciences, while ‘ under- 
standing ’, in an empathetic sense, is what pro- 


vides the clues in the elucidation of mental 
processes. Hartmann, extending our knowledge 
of the latter into the richer horizons of psycho- 
analysis and its explanatory causal concepts in 
depth, goes beyond this in an effort to break the 
bond of constriction imposed by this school of 
German psychology on mental processes. Dis- 
cussing the works of such proponents of this 
school as Dilthey, Husserl and Jaspers, Hart- 
mann goes beyond the school of descriptive or 
phenomenologic psychology into the realm of 
‘explanatory psychology’. ‘ Psycho-analysis 
has come to see the most essential processes of 
the human mind from the causal point of view.’ 
Empathy itself is not knowledge or explanation, 
and ‘ self-evidence ’ alone can lead to the most 
serious errors when we judge a psychological 
connexion. The understandable connexion can 
prove to be a pseudo-connexion. The implica- 
tions of unconscious processes are recognized 
and stressed. ‘It is primarily the psychology of 
unconscious processes which forces us to cast 4 
highly distrustful eye upon the reliability of 
understanding.’ Contrasting the two schools of 
thought, ‘ for psycho-analysis the experience of 
the patient ... is the starting point of scientific 
work and not, as it is for “ understanding ” 
psychology, the goal.’ i 

One sees much in this early essay which is 
exquisitely applicable and pertinent today. The 
arguments against phenomenology and descrip- 
tive psychology perhaps apply as specifically 
today to the current existentialist school. And 
Hartmann’s observations about the limitations 
of empathic experience alone, without the in- 
dispensable accompanying elucidation of causal 
and explanatory links, can be reiterated with 
equal conviction today in relation to such 
modern schools as the one which stresses ‘ the 
corrective emotional experience’, or else the 
almost purely experiential school of Carl Rogers: 
which exerts an influence on the non-analytl¢ 
psychological world of today perhaps equivalent 
to the German school of his day to which Hart- 
mann addresses this essay. 

This is an essay on methodology, on validation 
and on theory, so much to be amplified an 
elaborated in the future works of Hartmann. It 
is also interesting from an historical point” O 
view that the examples and demonstrations 
which he calls upon here are conspicuously in the 
pre-ego psychology days and derive mainly from 
observations relating to instincts and affects. 

Typically, Hartmann here too is inclusive 
empirical, and open-ended. Concerned here 
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nala borden between instinctual and organic 
ata pores a can be decided only by empirical 
eae the most part are still lacking ’. 
of ac e sige understanding as the method 
eRe tg ogy, Hartmann states that * no 
TE P e the more complex aspects of the 
The iin ully dispense with understanding. 
T of its reliability, however, must be 
Andersen and ‘the sphere within which 
Sc 4 ing and causal connexions coincide 
This pa the essential tasks of psycho-analysis.” 
fitch 5 is very much a forerunner of the two 
Siene A papers on psycho-analysis as a 
Ti e erred to above. i 
à a — chapter (1933) is an example of 
Work fe circumscribed piece of experimental 
tomy p ormed by Hartmann of a type which 
tins ne he subsequently had neither the 
today x the luxury to repeat. One can think 
OS halted: how much such works were the 
to ee and perhaps among the stimulants 
an eg modern current experimental work 
ack to 4 . Interestingly enough, Hartmann goes 
and Tel the experiments of Pötzl, and of Allers 
which er and their tachistoscop!¢ experiments, 
from skies the same, significant experiments 
Well k which Charles Fisher started his present 
<nown experimental psycho-analytic work. 
A particular study concerned the role of 
influe pletion or interruption of ideas and the 
ad roe of this on their recall. This question 
area ry of interest for some time 1n the special 
Hann. the psychology of dreams, and Hart- 
Pre-a quotes the impressions of a number of 
t oo writers in this field and then weaves 
or into the theoretical constructs of Freud’s 
expen, of dreams. Other theories of various 
timental workers in this field also served 


Ha > 
Ttmann as stimulants for this work. Finally, 


ase : 3 h 
d on certain ‘ dynamic energetic concepts of 


s 
i eon analysis > and in particular on the 
© th ical formulations about the quality of 
OS NA processes 1n obsessive-compulsive 
Ments ia Hartmann performed these experi- 

‘thor obsessive compulsive patients. 

Or the ut going into the details of the method 
results, the observations led to conclu- 


sions 

tenje about the inability of closure and the 

Char ncy to incompleteness and to repetition as 
ional neurosis. From 


S 
' lytic theory. 


6s as provided by psycho-an@ 
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et oot ea a 
y of twins, 1S essentially a clinical study 
but again, in true Hartmann style, abounds 
with rich insights of considerable theoretical and 
methodological significance. Proceeding from 
the well known dichotomy between anlage and 
environment, Hartmann observes that debates 
about many such dichotomies are steeped in 
factors which are far from rational. Often these 
are conflicts of pre-conceived ideas, or of 
influences which come from a philosophy of life, 
or political considerations or certain professional 
interests, such as therapeutic, educational, 
eugenic, etc. He then points out as more 
scientific Stern’s (1919) convergence theory or 
Freud’s idea of the complementary series 
promulgated in 1916-1917. 

Applying these considerations to the field of 
characterology, some consider this to be entirely 
a branch of genetics, while the opposing camp 
understands man entirely ‘from the outside ° 
and knows ‘ hardly any limits to the optimistic 
expectations which they attach to establishing a 
rational order of environmental factors.’ How- 
every characterology is but incompletely ex- 
plained by humanistic schools, or those derived 
from philosophies of life or from value systems, 
or by < understanding psychology’ oF the 
phenomenological school. Rather a science of 
characterology owes much to psycho-analysis 
and to medical psychology in general. Both 
somatic and psychic processes must be sub- 
jected toa scientific approach and both factors, 
‘as well as the environmental and the biogenetic, 
are in principle open to research. 

Hartmann studied ten pairs of identical twins. 
J would say that the results of the study are not 
as important or as significantly contributory as 
the historical fact that it was made, and that the 
methodology and the pitfalls were carefully 
thought out and commented upon. Hartmann, 
for example, points out the difficulties 1n making 
distinctions between and separate measurements 


of specific traits or temperaments. Commenting 
upon experiments and conclusions by, others 
(such as Newman, ded that anlage 

i nt as environment ), 


is about twice l eny t 

Hartmann points out the difficulties 10 evaluating 

< identical environments >, and Aa ae 
i i atial environmenta ac 

with which ia role. of 


esser 
i i i es. 
missed in ordinary anamnesi 
identification also plays 20 important part and 
there is a ten al twins to identify 


dency of identic 
with each other. 


Such careful ghtful considerations, 


and thou 
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the neglect of which might well lead others into 
pitfalls, are studiously anticipated and objec- 
tively spelled out. His own emphasis is on 
factors which relate to control of reality and of 
instinctual drives rather than weighing one 
individual trait against another. Quoting Lange 
(1929), ‘ The original character is decisive in 
crucial moments of existence.’ The relationship 
of character development with underlying 
neuroses also came in for observation and 
psycho-analytic explanations of the latter proved 
valuable in understanding the former. Further 
confirmations, however, of these relationships 
will have to wait for ‘ other investigators and 
further research.’ 

From this paper in 1934-1935 there followed 
four or five years of significant scientific silence. 
The burst in 1939 brings us back to the point 
from which we started. 


SUMMARY 


If one can attempt a summary of the most 
salient features of what the Hartmann psycho- 
analytic edifice represents to us, we might say 
that it contributes the following: 


(1) Emphasis on the normal, the conflict-free, 
and the processes of adaptation (these are 
not the same). 

(2) The use of autonomous ego apparatuses, 
independent of conflict and of drive 
activity. 

(3) The existence of a hereditary constitu- 
tional ego core. 

(4) The possible availability of separate energy 
for use by the ego from the beginning, 
‘ primary ego energy’, 

(S) Elaboration of the structure of the ego, 
both of its interior and a finer definition of 
its borders. Appreciation of the whole 
ensemble of ego functions. 

(6) Within these functions, evaluation of the 
central role of the synthetic and organizing 
functions of the ego. 

7) From the economic point of view, the role 
of neutralized energy in serving the ego 
throughout life and for a variety of psychic 
functions. The accumulation of a reservoir 
of such energy. 

(8) Emphasis on the significance of the struc- 
tural point of view in general and its con- 
Sequences through all of psychic function- 
ing. 

(9) Separation of function, genesis, structure 
and contents. 


(10) Systematic extension of psycho-analysis 
from psychopathology to a general psycho- 
logy. 

(11) Addition of insight into the details of the 
genetic developmental evolutionary conti- 
nuum from ‘animal instincts’ to the 
differentiation of the id and the ego 1n 
humans. 

(12) Within the id organization, addition of the 
role of the aggressive instinct on a par with 
that of the libidinal. 

(13) Emphasis on the constant relationship and 
interaction between the inner psychic 
organization and the ‘ average expectable 
environment’ or its variations. 

(14) In terms of the above elaborations, re- 
definition of some specific psychological 
phenomena, such as, for example, sub- 
limation, which may well be a model for 
other mechanisms. 

(15) Some application of the above also tO 
certain specific clinical situations, such as; 
for example, to schizophrenia or the 
infantile neuroses. Also implications of eg? 
psychology for technique. 

(16) Clarification of problems of scientific 
methodology and theory formation, an 
establishment of the role of psycho- 
analysis as a science. The need is empha- 
sized throughout for both empirical obser- 
vations and hypothesis formation. 

(17) Extension of analytic activity itself to extra- 
analytic methods, such as mainly direct 
child observation and observations bY 
experimentation. Analysis can both enric! 
such other methods and have its propos! 
tions checked and possibly validated bY 
them. 

(18) Formation of bridges across to other fields 
and establishment of the relationships (a) 
psycho-analysis to wider contiguous dis- 
ciplines, such as academic and experiment 
psychology, the social sciences—sociology? 
anthropology, history, economics—philo- 
sophy, and to physiology, medicine and th¢ 
biological sciences. Emphasis on the 
interest of analysis equally in biology and 
in sociology. 

(19) Retention of historical perspective at’ all 
times and of the total psycho-analytic meta- 
psychological system. 

(20) Pointers for the future: to specific needs yet 
to be fulfilled, such as a psycho-analyt}@ 
theory of action or of object relations. 
all, setting as a goal the establishment ° 
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: complete _psycho-analytic theory of 
human behaviour, to take its place within 
the family of science. 


Me in does all this and much more. And 
oes it in his own distinctive style, charac- 


terized by a profundity of concept and a 
copiousness of content which will for a long time 
challenge and reward the psycho-analytic scholar. 
_We salute Heinz Hartmann on this his 70th 
birthday and extend to him our gratitude for his 
work and our best wishes for the years ahead. 
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DIAGNOSTIC SKILLS AND THEIR GROWTH IN 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS! 


Fe INTRODUCTION 

a Paper, ‘ Psychoanalysis and Develop- 

give al Psychology ° (1950), Heinz Hartmann 
S expression to the revolutionary view that 


Piven. i come to the conclusion that psychoanalytic 
through o. is not limited to what can be gained 
8h the use of the psychoanalytic method. 


H : A 
z € elaborates further on this when he discusses 
€velopmental studies which 


Wi 
sion. Mecessity lead to a growing awareness of the 
ave for ignal-function which behaviour details may 
S¥stemati the observer that is, to a better or more 
servatic understanding” of how data of direct 
Central ion can be used as indicators of structurally 
Senge ti and partly unconscious developments—in a 
interpret by far transcends the possibilities of sign 
testing ation accessible to the various methods of 


th 


samt ticle which follows here pursues the 
etived fre of thought by showing how data 
rove -OM Surface observation of the child can 
a tin useful for diagnosing the patient's state, at 
decided before analytic exploration has been 
cisi O% and how they can help in the 
the CON for or against analytic treatment. On 
N hand, analysts are warned not to 
Whig, © Such observations for technical devices 
trace ri serve analytic interpretation, and to 
Sign. a respect the limits within which this 
tes Jeg: nd signal-function of behaviour ’ opera- 
8itimately, 


Thr ANALYST’S POSITION AS THERAPIST 

uri AND AS DIAGNOSTICIAN 
Psycho È his period of learning in a recognized 
Analy, VAalytic Training Institute, every psycho- 
"tical : 1S expected to acquire sufficient theo- 
of th i aight to describe his patients in the light 
A Individual histories, the origin of their 
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disturbances, their internal conflicts, the relative 
strength of their id and ego forces, their character 
structures and their adaptations to or clashes 
with the environment. On the other hand, the 
ability to think in these genetic dynamic, 
economic, structural, and adaptive terms does 
not in itself qualify an analyst to do diagnostic 
work effectively. Such metapsychological asses- 
ments of the patients’ personalities are carried 
out after treatment, not before it, and are based 
on a specific type of observation which is in- 
separable from the analytic setting. It proceeds 
in the atmosphere of close intimacy which is 
established between the persons of the observer 
and observed, i.e. between analyst and patient. 
It is carried out with the knowledge and agree- 
ment of the patient and relies on his active co- 
operation, on the sincerity of his verbal com- 
munications, on following, together with him, 
the subtle variations of his behaviour within the 
analytic session, his affects whether verbalized or 
dramatized, his accounts of dreams and fantasies, 
his resistances, and the re-living of past experi- 
ence transferred onto and centred around the 
person of the analyst. Served by the method of 
free association as the tool of exploration, the 
analyst of adults restricts his observation inten- 
tionally to the subjective material given by the 
patient himself about himself. While disregard- 
ing the surface manifestation which are open to 
view to everybody in the patient’s environment 
or supplied by the patient’s relatives, he succeeds 
nevertheless in constructing a picture of the 
patient’s conscious, preconscious and uncon- 
scious mental activity, of the interplay between 
his drives and ego-agencies, the details of a past 
and present libido-distribution and the defects in 
the structure of his personality which have 


caused pathology. | 


This favourable position for fact-finding which 


bo This arg 
Ok, yatticle is extr f 
$ à acted from the larger context of my 
Normality and Pathology in Childhood: Assess- 
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‘Development, now being printed by International 


ments of. 
Universities Press, Inc., New York. 
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is the prerogative of the analyst who carries out 
therapy, is in marked contrast with the situation 
in which the analyst finds himself when doing 
diagnostic work. Here he has to proceed as a 
comparative stranger to the patient, with no 
established transference coming to his help, and 
he has in his field of observation no more than 
overt behaviour, conscious manifestations, des- 
criptions of symptomatology and suffering often 
inadequate, in short the surface of the patient’s 
mind. With child patients, with whom we are 
concerned here specifically, he has to proceed 
even without their co-operation or in the face of 
their opposition which implies that these surface 
appearances, symptoms, etc. are also obscured 
by the subject’s fears, distrust, avoidances, 
denials. To compensate for the paucity of 
material elicited under such conditions with 
child patients, the diagnostician finds himself 
forced to go beyond the subjective account 
which the patient is able or willing to give of 
himself and to turn to allegedly objective sources 
as provided by information about the individual’s 
historical and social background, the environ- 
ment’s or parents’ descriptions and complaints, 
as well as to the technical help offered by a 
battery of tests. It is an undoubted fact that 
analysts, due to their training and to their 
habitual dealings with direct derivatives of the 
unconscious, do not feel at their best when con- 
fronted by the type of material which is obtain- 
able in diagnostic interviews, Still, it becomes a 
challenging task to extract also from these 
surface data sufficient knowledge of the depih 
to satisfy at least some of the requirements of 
analytic metapsychology, to establish at least a 
differential diagnosis in analytic terms, and to 
make at least an initial assessment of the 
patient’s treatability. (This, of course, after the 
differential diagnosis between organic and func- 
tional impairment has been established). 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN PsyCHO-ANALYSIS 
AND DIRECT (DIAGNOSTIC) OBSERVATION 


When turning from the exploration of the 
depth during therapy to surface observation for 


the purposes of diagnosing, the analyst and 
especially the child- 


Psycho-analysis and diagnostic 
they haye developed 
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whether the latter, i.e. direct scrutiny of the — 
surface of the mind, can penetrate into the | 
Structure, functioning and content of the per- 
sonality has been answered over the years In 
different ways; but especially so far as insight 
into child-development is concerned, with in- 
creasing positiveness. Although there is no clear 
historical sequence to be traced in this respect, 
there is a number of aspects and factors which, 
partly consecutively and partly simultaneously, 
have been of relevance in this respect. 


The Analysts’ Sole Concentration on the Hidden 
Depth of the Mind 

In the earliest era of psycho-analytic work 
(and long before child analysis came into being), 
there was a marked tendency to keep the rela- 
tions between analysis and surface observation 
wholly negative and hostile. This was the time 
of the discovery of the unconscious mind and of 
the gradual evolvement of the analytic metho?¢, 
two directions of work which were inextricably _ 
bound up with each other. It was then the task 
of the analytic pioneers to stress the difference 
between observable and hidden impulses rather 
than the similarities between them and, more 
important than that, to establish the fact in the 
first instance that there existed such hidden, 1-& 
unconscious motivation. Furthermore, this 
work had to be carried out in the face of oppost 
tion from a public who refused to believe in th® 
existence of an unconscious to which com 
sciousness had no free access, or in the possibility 
that factors could be influential in the mind whi? 
not being open to view for the observer. It wa 
the lay people especially who were inclined t° 
mistake the painstaking elaborations of mater?” 
Within the analytic process for an alleged Y” 
canny ability of analysts to see the innermo” 
secrets of a stranger at a glance, and who pers! i 
ted in this belief in spite of all protestations th4 
the analyst is tied to his own laborious and slo 
method of observation and sees no more withou” 
it than the bacteriologist, deprived of his micr? 
Scope, sees of bacilli with his naked eye. Ale 
psychiatric clinicians were known to neglect th 
differences, for example, between the mani o 
occurrence of rape of a female child by be 
psychotic father, and the unconscious cee 
strivings of the Oedipus complex, and to call t”; 
former, instead of the latter, a ‘ Freudian fact } 
In a famous criminal case of the time,? a judge 
even used the ubiquity of death-wishes of s0” 


* Described in detail in anoth 
mentiona aei Paat er chapter of, the book 


* The Halsmann Case. See S. Freud (1931). 
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against their fathers as an indictment, without 
taking into account the mental alterations which 
are needed to allow unconscious and repressed 
impulses to become conscious intent and to be 
discharged into action. Academic psychologists, 
in their turn, attempted to verify or disprove 
the validity of the Oedipus complex by enquiry 
and questionnaire, that is by methods which 
by their very nature are unable to penetrate 
the barriers between the conscious and uncon- 
scious mind, and thereby to disclose in adults 
the repressed residues of infantile emotional 
Strivings. 

Nor was the younger generation of analysts 
of that period completely free of inclinations to 
confuse the content of the unconscious with its 
Overt derivatives. In the psycho-analytic train- 
ing courses on dream interpretation, for example, 
it remained for years one of the most difficult 
tasks for the instructors to teach differentiation 

etween the latent and the manifest content of a 

Team and to impress on the students’ under- 
Standing that the unconscious dream-wish itself 
disguised by the 
us dream-text 
ntent in an 
heir eagerness to 


Teach beyond the confines of consciousness and 
ce and depth in 


ntasies, castra- 
attempts which 


tudents of psycho- 


analysis were warned off such attempts at surface 


Observation, were taught not to by-pass paien 
analytic Miravelline of the repressions, A R 
have no dealings with methods which coul i on : 
Constitute threats to the analysts’ pun ay a R 
of perfecting the analytic technique itsel ae 
Not surprising either that, at the time, the ded “ais 
diagnosing was neither taught nor regar 

highly significant in psych 


o-analytic work. 
The Derivatives of the Unconscious as Observable 
Biagnostic Clues 


In the same period, © à 
Were other i Eis and factors ar work hs p7 
Served to modify this uncompromising y eile 
towards surface observation- After all, w if his 
analyst was exploring for the purpose Ot. a 
therapeutic intervention was not the unconsclo 


r slightly after it, there 


mind itself, but its derivatives. The analytic 
setting, of course, contains the specific arrange- 
ments which invite and further the production 
of such derivatives by means of the complete 
relaxation to which the patient is submitted, the 
suspension of his critical faculties which makes 
free association possible, the exclusion of 
motility which enables even the most dangerous 
impulses to be verbalized harmlessly, the offer of 
the analyst’s person for the transference of past 
experience, etc. But notwithstanding the fact 
that with the heip of these technical arrange- 
ments, the derivatives of the unconscious are 
more prolific and become manifest in a more 
orderly sequence, breakthroughs from the depth 
and irruptions into the conscious mind are by 
no means confined to analytic sessions. To the 

degree to which the analyst became aware of 
their ubiquity, he became inclined also to 

include then as ‘ material ° for assessment. With 
adults, there are the slips of the tongue, the 

faulty and symptomatic actions which reveal 

preconscious or unconscious impulses; there are 

the dream-symbols and typical dreams which 

canbe translated into their hidden meaning with- 

out interpretative work. With children, better 

still, there are simple fulfilment-dreams which 

reveal the underlying wishes; there are also the 

conscious daydreams which give information 

about the daydreamer’s libidinal development 

with minimal distortions. Examples of the latter 

are the heroic and rescue fantasies which show a 

boy at the height of his masculine strivings ; the 

‘family romance’ and twin-fantasies which 

characterize a latency child as being in the 

process of disillusionment with his parents; the 

beating-fantasies which give evidence of fixation 

to the sado-masochistic, anal stage of infantile 

sexuality. 

There have always been analysts who are more 
adept than others at using such manifest signs 
for guessing at unconscious content. Occasion- 
ally, they are endangered by this as ee 
since the ease with which they can trans ate 
clues, may tempt them to proceed varon the 
full co-operation of the patient, to make short- 
cuts to the unconscious and to ignore foe 
ag procedure which runs counter te best 
traditions of analysis. But the same ‘ flair’ for 
the unconscious which can turn a correct 
analytic therapist into a ‘wild e is a most 
useful attribute for the analytic diagnostician 
who, by means of it, will turn otherwise arid and 
unrewarding surface manifestations into mean- 


ingful ‘ material’. ; 
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The Defence-Mechanisms of the Ego and 
Symptomatology Resulting from them in their 
Role as Diagnostic Clues 

The manifest appearance of children and 
adults becomes more transparent for the 
analyst, and spot-diagnosis becomes more 
legitimate, to the degree to which attention is 
extended from the content and the derivatives of 
the unconscious mind, i.e. from the impulses, 
fantasies, images, etc., to the methods employed 
by the ego to keep them warded off from con- 
sciousness. Although these mechanisms are 
automatic and not conscious in themselves, the 
results achieved by them are manifest and easily 
accessible to the diagnostician’s view. 

Of course, so far as the ego mechanism under 
scrutiny is repression, pure and simple, nothing 
becomes visible on the surface except the absence 
of trends which—according to the analyst’s con- 
ception of normality—are required ingredients of 
the personality. Where, for example, parents 
describe their little girl as an ‘ affectionate, un- 
demanding, uncomplaining little thing’, the 
diagnostician will note the absence of the usual 
greed and aggression of childhood as con- 
spicuous. Where parents stress an older sibling’s 
“love for babies ’, the diagnostician will look for 
the fate of the absent jealousies. Where a child 
is correctly described by the parents as in- 
curious and not interested in matters such as the 
difference between the sexes, the origin of babies, 
the relationship between the parents, it is obvious 
to the diagnostician that an inner battle has been 
fought which has led to the conscious extinction 
of normal sexual curiosity, etc. 

Fortunately, there are the other defence 
mechanisms which yield more tangible results 
for the observer. First among these are the 
reaction-formations which, by definition, bring 
the repressed counterpart of the overtly dis- 
played manifestation to the observer’s notice. 
The over-concern of a little boy ‘ whenever his 
father has to leave the house at night, in fog- 
Conditions’, etc. is a certain pointer to his 
repressed death-wishes; so is a child’s anxious 
listening at night for the breathing of the siblings 
who inadvertently ‘might have died in their 
sleep’. The qualities of shame, disgust, pity are 
known not to be acquired by any child except as 
Tesults of internal struggles with exhibitionism, 
messing, cruelty ; their appearance on the surface, 
therefore, is a valuable diagnostic pointer to the 
fate of these components of the drives, Similarly, 
the sublimations are re-translated fairly easily by 
the diagnostician into the significant primitive 
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impulses from which they are displaced. Projec- 
tions in early childhood merely betray the 
individual’s sensitivity to a multitude of un- 
wanted qualities and attitudes; in adulthood 
where they are used less indiscriminately, they 
are invaluable pointers to the disturbing presence 
of homosexual tendencies, etc. 

Taught by their constant work by means of the 
analytic technique within the analytic session, 
analysts became increasingly alerted also to 
certain manifest combinations of attitudes, ie. 
personality types which can be singled out with 
the naked eye and from which valid diagnostic 
conclusions can be drawn: these are the oral, 
anal and urethral characters, each built on a 
variety of defences against one, for the individual 
in question, particularly significant phase in the 
libidinal sequence of his infantile sexuality. 

It is insight into the well-analyzed anal per- 
sonality characteristics and their bearing on the 
building up of obsessional symptomatology 
which is of most relevance in this respect. If a 
child comes up for diagnostic assessment with 
the parents’ complaints that he is too meticulous, 
over-punctual, afraid of being dirty, fond of 
hoarding and collecting, indecisive, unable to 
defend himself against attack, and slowed up in 
the mechanical daily actions such as washing, 
dressing, etc., the diagnostician does not hesitate 
to pronounce that these are obsessional qualities 
and that the point in development from which 
danger arises and threatens the normal progress 
of the child (i.e. the fixation-point) is that of the 


- anal-sadistic phase. In these particular cases the 


links between the repressed id-content and the 
manifest defensive ego structures are so fixed and 
immutable that a mere glance at the surface is 
sufficient to allow the diagnostician to make 
accurate guesses as to what will be found by 
analytic exploration of the depth. 

On the other hand, so far as the child’s profuse 
production of isolated symptoms is concerned, it 
is not unnecessary to warn analysts that this 
convenient state of affairs does not apply to the 
majority of them. While in maturity symptoms 
usually form part of a genetically related syn- 
drome, in the immature state it happens more 
frequently that they occur in isolation or are 
coupled with other symptomatology of different 
nature and unrelated origin. Thus, even well- 
defined obsessional traits such as bed-time cere- 
monials or counting compulsions can be shown 
to exist in children with otherwise uncontrolled, 
restless, impulsive, hysterical personalities; or, 
conversely, hysterical conversions, phobic inci- 
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on psychosomatic symptoms can occur in 
ioe ae settings which are obsessional. Single 
nen ee! may happen in otherwise 
There well adapted and conscientious children. 
— pr doubt that such mixed disturbances 
sew. he picture for the diagnostician’s 
A ag spot-diagnosis is bound to fail also 
ee, oa to the most common and wide- 
Tye Neca symptoms such as stealing, 
oe ed-wetting, none of which so far has a 
be ao fixation-point to which it can 
“eae back genetically. According to our 
maya ay knowledge, for example, stealing 
a ppe at any juncture of the child’s develop- 
attitude eginning from the era when such an 
ees ra normal 5 i.e. before the distinctions 
of the the individual’s own concerns and those 
feat, nvironment come into existence. | Thus, 
Row, i may represent a defect in early individua- 
Mean a reaction to early oral deprivation; its 
can E can be that of amassıng property, es 
lodged ri cael to anal hoarding; or it may be 
AEN a the phallic phase as a defence and re- 
ee ae against castration fears. The same 
of lvi inty governs our knowledge of the origins 

ying which can be anywhere, ranging from 


the į at 1 
€ inability to distinguish between reality and 
ting), to fear of the 
n conscience, 


the complex 


ne à 4 
oe symptom of pseudologia fantastica. 
derivations of bed-wetting are no less pro- 


Us 3 
aa It is known to occur as 
itions as different from each other as innate 


ae deficiency, environmental neglect, neu- 
Cee ne itil or as a psycho- 
ivid ic manifestation which, during the in- 
na growth, assumes different symbolic 
Fee with every new phase and level of 
opment. 


„Even more discouraging for the efforts of the 


which are 
om mental 


th : z ž 
cr. Delinquent behaviour in @ 


exa 
then allows no imme 


xen gence and lack of paren 
Naa A severity and emo 
a y, the socially distur 
nco ittle boy can be either 4 
ntrolled, over-riding impulse or, conversely, 


the result of traumatic threats to his phallic 
masculinity, the exhibitionistic act serving as a 
reassurance against castration-fears. Overt mas- 
turbation may be carried out for pleasure, or as 
in the case of compulsive exhibitionism, as an 
obsessive testing of the intactness of the phallic 
function. The excessively aggressive, OVer- 
bearing demeanour of a boy or adult man may 
be the outcome of unusually strong masculine 
strivings, or it may have been adopted by him 
for the opposite reasons, namely as a necessary 
defence against “justly dreaded feminine and 
passive leanings. 

With the surface appearances as misleading as 
they are, symptomatology of this kind at the 
diagnostic stage is open merely to description. 
Without subsequent analytic investigation it 
offers few possibilities for assessing either the 
genetic or even the dynamic aspects of the case. 


Items of Childhood-Behaviour as Observable 


Diagnostic Clues 

That symptomatology, especially with children, 
is unreliable as a guide to diagnosis is compen- 
sated for, on the other hand, by the fact that as 
a by-product of child-analysis many of the child’s 
overt attitudes and preoccupations have become 
translatable into their unconscious counter- 


parts. The transparency of the anal-obsessive 
character an 


d of the reaction-formations in 
particular have encoura: 


ged analytic workers to 
collect additional items which can be shown to 
have equally fixed and unalterable links with 
specific id-urges and their derivatives. 

Taking as a starting-point once more the fact 
that orderliness, time-sense, cleanliness, indecisive- 
ness, unaggressiveness are unmistakable pointers 
to bygone conflicts with anal-sadistic strivings, it 
is not too difficult to establish parallel indicators 
of conflict for the phallic phase. There are the 
qualities of shyness and modesty which have 


been mentioned already as reaction-formations 

against, i.e. complete reversals of, former 

exhibitionistic tendencies; 

behaviour-items : 

clowning which, n Poi pe 
i ions of phallic endencies, 

lees in ee case being displaced from m 

asset to a defect of the individual. Exaggerate 


manliness and noisy aggression 10 their over- 
compensating 


function point to castration-fears ; 
complaints about being maltreated and dis- 
ainst ward © 


criminated agi ff, and reveal thereby, 


the presence of underlying passive fantasies; bore- 
dom appears on the surface where masturbation- 


al themselves as 
the wish to 
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fantasies and masturbatory activities have been 
blocked by internal prohibition. 

Other complexes and conflict-areas can be 
guessed at from other forms of overt behaviour. 
An instructive example of this is the home- 
sickness of the latency child (which is attributed 
often mistakenly to a continuation of early 
separation anxiety). If analyzed this reveals 
itself as the sole prerogative of children who 
entertain unconscious hostility against parents 
and siblings and suffer from anxiety that in their 
absence from home their deatii-wishes will come 
true and harm their love-objects. The presence 
of home-sickness on the surface is, therefore, a 
certain diagnostic indication for the presence of 
a high grade of ambivalence in the depth. 

Similarly, the reports about a child’s behaviour 
during bodily illness, permit the diagnostician to 
draw conclusions as to his inner mental state. A 
sick child may turn for comfort to the environ- 
ment, or away from it towards solitude and 
sleep; whether he chooses the first or the second 
type of reaction betrays something of the state 
of his narcissism measured against the relative 
strength of his attachment to the object-world. 
Meek submission in illness to doctor’s orders, 
diet, motor restrictions, etc. which is attributed 
often to a supposed reasonableness of the child 
(and which in some cases is due to the child’s 
pleasure in being cared for, loved, etc.) can be 
shown—where analyzed—to be often the result 
of guilt-feelings and of the child’s fantastic con- 
ception of illness as self-induced, well-deserved 
punishment. Where the ill child anxiously looks 
after his own needs in an attitude which strikes 
us as almost hypochondriacal this is a certain 
indication that he feels badly mothered and dis- 
satisfied with the protection given to him by the 
object world. 

There are, further, the child’s typical fantasies 
and play-activities which are too productive of 
inside information to be by-passed by the 
diagnostician. The well-known sublimatory 
Occupations of painting, modelling, water-play 
point back to anal and urethral messing. The 
nanting of toys in pursuance of the wish to 

ow what 1s inside, is displaced from sexual 
curiosity, The manner in which a small boy plays 
with his railway is also Significant: whether his 
main pleasure lies in staging crashes (as symbols 
of parental intercourse); whether he is pre- 

ominantly concerned with building tunnels and 
underground lines (as expression of interest in 
the insides of bodies); whether his cars and buses 
have to be loaded heavily (as symbols of the 
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pregnant mother); or whether the speed of his 
toy and its smooth performance are the main 
concern (as symbols for phallic efficiency), etc. 
Also the boy’s expert knowledge of the different 
car-makes can be taken as evidence of his age- 
adequate interest in the difference of the sexes. 
A school-boy’s favourite position on the football 
field betrays something of his intimate relations 
with his contemporaries in the symbolic language 
of attack, defence, damaged or undamaged 
ability to compete, to succeed, to take the active, 
masculine line, etc. A little girl’s horse-craze, 1n 
its turn, betrays either her primitive auto-erotlc 
desires (if her enjoyment is confined to the 
rhythmic movement of the horse); or her identi- 
fication with the mother taking care of a child (if 
she enjoys above all looking after the horse, 
grooming it, etc.); or her penis envy (if she 
identifies with the big, powerful animal and 
treats it as an addition to her own body); or her 
phallic sublimations (if it is her ambition tO 
master the horse, to perform on it, etc.). 

Equally, the behaviour of children towards 
food reveals more to the knowing diagnostician 
than a mere ‘ fixation to the oral phase ° to which 
the majority of food-fads are commonly as- 
cribed and of which a child’s greed is the most 
obvious manifest representative. If looked at 
more in detail, there are other equally significant 
and revealing items: food refusals of the child, 
especially in the second year of life, point to up- 
heavals in the mother-child relationships; avoid- 
ance of certain shapes, smells, colours and con- 
sistencies of food point to unresolved struggles 
with anality; vegetarianism, if not engendere 
and maintained by environmental influences; 
belongs to the rejection of sadism and cannibal- 
istic fantasies; fears of being poisoned, gettin’ 
fat, etc. ward off fantasies of oral impregnation; 
worst of all, self-starvation reveals destructive 
fantasies directed against the individual’s ow? 
person or his body-ego. 

There remains the area of clothes which can 
give the diagnostician valuable clues. As: We 
know, exhibitionism can be displaced from the 
body to its coverings and appear as ‘ vanity ° OF: 
if repressed, as neglect of clothing. Undue sensi- 
tivity with regard to new and ‘ scratchy ’ clothes 
points to repressed skin-eroticism. In girls, dis- 
like of their feminine bodies can show as dislike 
of feminine clothes, or feminine adornment, as 
an inordinate wish for showy, expensive clothing» 
or its opposite, etc. 

In short, there is a profusion of behavioural 
data which may be observed directly by thé 
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——s or, more easily still, elicited from 
a ge together with the child’s social 
TA Since they are tied genetically to the 
to ieee unconscious urges which have given rise 
aang they permit direct conclusions to be 
T rom the child s daily overt actions to 
me conflicts which are central in his hidden 
mind. 
Ne aara the application of this knowledge, 
firsti , so to be warned again on two counts: 
ahaa T uctions of this kind are strictly for 
Saci stic, : not for therapeutic use (more 
fre im nS they have no therapeutic use). They 
ok agen e to the diagnostician to make for 
on assessment of cases, but once the case is 
for EEA must, not be taken as a basis 
Sich os olic interpretation. To employ them as 
TONS be equivalent to ignoring the ego 
ET which the patient has built up, to 
heightey his resistance against analysis, to 
techni n his anxieties, in short, to commit the 
ae Sra error of by-passıng analytic interpreta- 
s oper. 
a ay the extent of such knowledge must 
items isa Side by side with the behaviour 
whol which have become transparent, there is a 
“i e host of others which, parallel to the 
at P ODTAtOISEY mentioned above, are derived 
time rom one specific invariable source but some- 
Ca one, at other times from another 
igual ying impulse, without being linked ob- 
expl y to any one of them. Without further 
Ee oration in analysis, these remain therefore 
con nelusive so far as diagnostic 4 
cerned. 


qT K . 
he Ego under Diagnostic Scrutiny 


a a hile the analytic diagnostician finds himself at 
a in these areas compared with the 
Wither. therapist, his status improves decisively 
anal he inclusion of ego-psychology into psycho- 
Sona work. So far as €80 and superego are 
Cities a direct, i.e. surface-observation, be- 
tion i an additional legitimate tool of explora- 
eading to assessment of development. 

Use T is, for one, no controversy about the 
with. observation outside the analytic session 

v-à regard to the conflict-free sphere of the ego, 
oe is the various eg? apparatuses which serve 

Nsation and perception. Notwithstanding the 


ie t that the result of their action is of the utmost 
Portance for internalization, identification and 
esses which are 


su 

ee formation, ue: fOr PICS 
Se essible only in analytic work, they them- 
Ves and the degree of maturation reached by 


ssessment is » 


them are measurable from the outside, their 
assessment being greatly helped by objective 
experimental academic methods. 

Further, so far as the ego functions are con- 
cerned, the diagnostician is served in almost 
equal measure by observation inside and outside 
analysis. The child’s ego control over the motor 
functions and his development of speech, for 
example, can be assessed with the naked eye and 
ear. Memory is measured on the one hand by the 
tests which determine its efficiency and range; on 
the other hand only analytic investigation 
pictures reliably the degree of its dependance on 
the pleasure-principle, which is implied in the 
tendency to remember what is pleasurable and 
forget what is unpleasurable. The child’s ability 
to differentiate between sensations and percep- 
sy and reality, i.e. his reality-testing 
shows overtly in his behaviour. On the other 
hand, the important capacity for integrating 
experience, i.e. his synthetic function, is obvious 
for the observer only in the severest cases; more 
often it cannot be penetrated by the diagnostic 

rocedure and needs analytic exploration. 

Observation of the surface and of the depth 
complement each other as well with regard to 
such important aspects as the modes of mental 
functioning. The discovery of a primary and 
secondary process of mental functioning, the 
former governing dream-work and symptom- 
formation, the latter rational normal thinking, is, 
of course, due to psycho-analytic work. But, 
once established and described, the difference 
between the two processes can be seen also at a 
glance, in extra-analytical observation, as for 
example in the following three instructive 


instances: 


tions, fanta 


the point of their ego-deve 
secondary thought-process¢ 


by reason, logic, delay of ac 
being. But even though this happens, 


majority of t 
4 of the primary process, 


: tra 
ater, heights, OF even” : 

fire, water, ay behave accordingly at times 

of mind is undis- 


m 
his equilibrium c 
pee . while at times when he is under the 
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influence of a strong wish, reason will go by 
the board, dangers will become meaningless 
and unchecked primary process discharge 
will carry him in a straight line towards the 
object of his desires. Although the quality 
of his reactions will be obvious to the 
observer at all times, his alternations be- 
tween primary and secondary Process func- 
tioning are so frequent that it is impossible 
to predict which of the two methods will 
govern his behaviour at a given moment. 
(i) Many of the characteristics described 
for this early stage of ego development are 
obvious to the observer also in certain 
personality-structures on the border of 
delinquency. With them also primary 
Process functioning can be seen to take over 
whenever an impulse (for sexual satisfaction, 
for attack, for possession, etc.) becomes 
dominating, while in times of mental 
quiescence they show every overt sign of 
Teasonable, logical, socially conforming 
behaviour, 
(iii) There are also the people in their 
senile decline who! offer to the observer a 
convincing picture of primary process func- 
tioning appearing on the surface to the 
degree to which the higher functions of the 
ego are destroyed or put out of action by 
Tegressions, What is called ‘ childishness ° 
by the diagnostician in their case comprises 


eactions of impatience, 


1 urgency of wishes js 
disregarded, unreasonableness, 


Finally, there are those situations where 
urface observation, as contrasted with analytic 
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exploration, becomes the method of choice, even 
for the analytic diagnostician. There are limits 
to analytic work, set on the one hand by the 
means of communication which are at the dis- 
posal of the child and on the other hand by woa 
is recoverable in the analytic transference 0 
adults and can be used for reconstruction of 
infantile experience. There remains much in- 
formation about the pre-verbal period, the 
mother-infant relationship and the environ- 
mental influences of the first year of life which 
can be gathered with the help of direct observa- 
tion. Such observational procedures have un- 
earthed, for example, the various forms of early 
Separation anxiety and distress which beca 
visible fully for the first time in residentia 
institutions, creches, hospitals, etc., not E 
analysis. Such insights are on the credit side 0 
surface observation, On the other hand, it has 
to be counted on the debit side that none of these 
discoveries were made before the observers were 
analytically trained, and that all-important facts 
such as the sequence of libido-development an 

the infantile complexes with their manifest 
derivatives remained unnoticed in the face of 
direct, diagnostic obseryation until they were 
Teconstructed from analytic work, 

There are also cases where not an assessmen, 
on the spot but only some form of longitudina 
observation will serve the diagnostician’s need. 
Such requirements can be fulfilled then either by 
detailed recordings of an infant’s behaviour 
which are followed by an analysis in later years 
and compared with the results of it; or, con- 
versely by the analysis of a child which serves aS 
an introduction to a prolonged detailed follow- 
up of overt behaviour. It is an added advantage 
that in experimentation of this kind the twe 
methods (analytic versus direct observation) 


Serve also as a much needed check-up on each 
Other, 
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THE THEORY OF THERAPY IN RELATION TO A 
DEVELOPMENTAL MODEL OF THE PSYCHIC APPARATUS' 


By 
ELIZABETH R. ZETZEL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


‘ed essential core of clinical psycho-analysis 
the es to the revival of early conflicts through 
thi medium of the transference neurosis. For 
b s to occur, backward movement involving 
seth wishes and memories is an essential pre- 
€quisite. Regression, in brief, must precede the 
ae and better resolution of intrapsychic con- 
The which represents a primary therapeutic goal. 
b ce inevitability of such regression has frequently 
een discussed in psycho-analytic literature. In 

fer, own paper, ‘ Current Concepts of Trans- 
ence ’ (1956b), for example, differing opinions 

4 to its significance, value, and technical hand- 
ing were discussed in some detail. On the one 
hand, the need to revive and work through con- 
flicts ‘characteristic of early stages of develop- 
Ment was considered essential by many authors. 
pa the other, it is widely agreed that certain 
Orms of regression may represent major deter- 

minants of interminable and/or unsuccessful 


analysis; The differentiation, therefore, between 
ifferent types and degrees of regression 1n the 
integral to the 


Special one-to-one relationship 1 

analytic situation may thus be approached within 

: © context of psycho-analysis as a general 
€velopmental psychology: 

There have been few who have contributed 
More to this aspect of psycho-analysis than 
een Hartmann. His monograph Ego Psy- 
it ‘ology and the Problem of ‘Adaptation, though 
S only became available to the English speaking 
Zord dn 1958, has widely influenced psycho- 

nalytic ego psychology since 1939. His later 
Contributions, recently reprinted in a single 
Volume (Essays in Ego Psychology, 1964), have 
expanded and enriched the concept of the adap- 
tive hypothesis which is now included by most 
theorists as one of our basic metapsychological 


assumptions. In addition, these papers reveal 
1 . 

A preliminary draft of this paper was presented in the 
panel * The Theory of the Therapeutic ii at the 
mh meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 

cember, 1963. The model ud in this paper was @ so 


Hartmann’s consistent efforts to include in his 
discussion findings relevant to psychic develop- 
ment acquired by other individuals and by 
methods based on other frames of reference. 

In an earlier paper, ‘Concept and Content in 
Psychoanalytic Theory’ (1956a), I discussed the 
nature and function of unconscious mental con- 
tent and its relation to mental processes com- 
prised within Hartmann’s definition of the 
‘conflict-free sphere of the ego’ (1939). This 
paper focussed primarily on a comparison 
between the contributions of Hartmann, Kris, 
Loewenstein, and Rapaport on the one hand, 
and those of Melanie Klein and her school on 
the other. More general questions, however, 
were raised as to the impact of the growing body 
of knowledge relevant to the role of early object 
relations on our conceptual assumptions. To 


quote: 


... it may become necessary - - to modify our 
conceptual framework to take fully into account the 
object needs of the human infant . - - it may indeed 
prove that psychoanalytic truth cannot be adequately 
expressed in abstract conceptual terms based on the 


individual psychic apparatus. 


It was concluded, however, that ‘. . . We have 
by no means exhausted the possibilities of con- 
ceptual reformulation and ... the role of object 
relations in early infancy still remains open to 


debate.’ (1956a). A A. i 
In his paper ‘The Technical Implication’ s 

> (1951), Hartmann suggested: 

po R G ; ‘ot us to look into 


«_, if we let our curiosity tempt us 
hat technical progress 


ture, we may say t 1 
nt depend tematic study of ie 
various functional units va ta ego. 

ndic 
as elsewhere Hartmann } el 
relationship in his own mind between empi x 
i 2 ification’ at the 
sn the symposium on ‘ Classi he 
presented in fonal Psycho-Analytical Congress, Edin: 
burgh, 1961. 
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clinical material and basic developmental hypo- 
theses. In this paper I should like to explore 
somewhat further the possibilities of conceptual 
reformulation, attempting to include within our 
theory of individual development certain specific 
hypotheses relevant to the role of early object 
relations in initiating definitive aspects of ego 
structure and function. Consideration of the 
significance of regression in the analytic situation 
may in this context represent an effort to con- 
sider ‘the various functional units within the 
ego’ from a developmental péint of view. 

In my discussion of two papers on ‘ Symptom 
Formation and Character Formation ’ (1964), I 
made a statement relevant to this presentation: 


Our developmental hypothesis includes by defini- 
tion both progressive and regressive potentialities at 
all times. This statement applies both to instinctual 
development and to the structured ego-superego 
system. It is a cardinal feature of psychic life that 
every important maturational challenge presents 
highly significant regressive threats. It is not by 
chance that Freud postulated the infantile neurosis 
as a general developmental phenomenon 
Symptoms may in this context represent a necessary 
step backwards preceding conflict solution and pro- 
gressive character formation. Consolidation, in con- 
trast, of primitive or regressive defences into the 
post-oedipal character structure represents an 
important genetic factor in neurotic character 
formation. 

As this statement implies, the regressive 
features integral to the analytic situation, like the 
regressive features which characterize all matura- 
tional changes, may be defined as potentially 
adaptive. Just as, however, psychic development 
presents regressive hazards, so too, the regressive 
components integral to the transference neurosis 
present well recognized dangers. The theory of 
the psycho-analytic process, it is suggested, may 
thus be considered in relation to our theory of 
the developmental process itself. It is a major 
Premise, in this context, that a crucial differentia- 
tion must be made between those ego attributes 
which determine the capacity for sustained 
Motivation towards progressive maturational 
achievement, and those ego defences which must 
be substantially renounced during the course of 
transference analysis. 

_ The major assumptions underlying this discus- 
Sion of the theory of therapy may be summarized 
as follows: Early experience and the quality and 
Stability of the object relations achieved play a 
central role in determining early ego identifica- 
tions. Such identifications play a significant role 
in determining the setting in which the individual 


reaches a level of maturation at which he is 
potentially capable of tolerating frustration, 
delay, and separation. Between this earliest 
period and the onset of the oedipal situation 
occurs the period of ego instinctual development 
which initiates, first, the capacity to enter and 
genuinely experience the oedipal situation itself; 
second, the nature of the resolution attempted 
and/or achieved; third, the predisposition to 
different types of regression in adult life; and 
fourth, and most important for this discussion, 
the potential capacity to develop, work through, 
and resolve an analysable transference neurosis. 

In his paper ‘ Problems of Infantile Neurosis ’ 
(1954), Hartmann mentioned the many factors 
which influence ‘ the form and intensity of object 
relationships in the development of the ego.’ 
He suggested, however, that there are ‘ missing 
links between these very early happenings and 
what we know now about the etiological signi- 
ficance of later phases ’. I believe that he is here 
referring to much the same area which I dis- 


cussed in my 1964 paper, as follows (quoted from 
a pre-published draft): 


. our theory has not as yet clearly concep- 
tualized the meeting-point and the Overlap between 
pregenital experience and the infantile neurosis. 
There is wide recognition first, of the importance of 
early experience, and second, of the relatively late 
acquisition of signal anxiety as the motive of defence. 
The many crucial developmental aspects, however, of 
the period intervening between self object differentia- 
tion and the classical infantile neurosis remain open 
to questions and differences of opinion. 


It should go without saying, but unfortunately 
does not always do so, that both the theory and 
the technique of clinical psycho-analysis are 
based on the concept of intrapsychic conflict 
which has been fundamental to our discipline 
from the time that Freud first postulated a 
dynamic process of repression and the dynamic, 
instinctual nature of what is repressed. In 
particular, the significance of repression and 
related defences in closing off and making in- 
accessible fantasies, wishes, and associated 
memories, direct emergence of which produce 
an internal danger situation, postulates an area 
of individual mental life contained within a rela- 
tively closed system. It is now recognized that 
signal anxiety as the motive for repression and 
related defences can only develop when psychic 
Structure and function have reached a level at 
which internal signals of danger can be recog- 
nized. In clinical psycho-analysis, therefore, 
major manifestations of the transference neurosis 


-= 
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abe ennie process involve the recognition, 
RES > mastery of the manifest anxiety 
reseni SA y the fantasies and impulses which 
Sear pene internal dangers. This can only 
re sre ers i stable neurotic defences are 
ful in ose Jermined ; i.e., become less success- 
The = re a relatively closed system. 

Sn ths analytic process thus requires a capacity 
pain of the patient to regress to a degree 
reba to permit the re-opening of conflicts 
Pollan closed off by those defences which 
auriei ee to secondary Or signal 
adal a uch regression mainly involves a 
ae AL aon cy of automatic unconscious 
eo ce „This entails significant re-emerg- 
a E y intrapsychic conflict. It need not, 
oe ae necessarily impinge on reality-testing 
maces! in the re-emergence of more primitive 
sfiétate peered which diminish the capacity for 
imeto object relations. In other words, a dis- 
yatia hale be made between regression in- 
conter e defensive ego and related instinctual 
ego fen and regression which undermines basic 
i proni Successful psycho-analysis re- 
ego aor rst, the capacity to relinquish neurotic 
Sod. ences in the service of future maturation, 
se pi, sufficient mastery of the develop- 
téla processes which concern early i object 
the ons and early ego development to minimize 
Sen he serious ego regression. The 
tasy Ra in brief, to differentiate between fan- 
tained D and reality must be main- 
this latt egression affecting ego capacities in 
diffe er area may obliterate the capacity to 

rentiate therapeutic alliance from the trans- 


fe i git A 
Tence neurosis. This, 1n summary, is to be 
ble feature of the 


Tegarded as an indispensa 
Hartmann has dis- 
points of view, his 
nomy of the ego. 
be suggested, con- 
he absence 
] develop spontaneously 


confi 3 
onflict. Certain innate attributes pla: 
i 1 differ- 


siderable part in determining individua 
ch capacities as tolerance 
Secondary 


Although Hart- 
go characteristics 
are more 


aing qualitative 
hen suggests that 
ch possess second 


definitive © 
ary autonomy 


stable than ego defi 
abundantly da eg e age 
subject to regression under certain E E ha 
Such regression, he also indicates will i Jad. 
related modifications in respect to th ast a 
energy available for autonomous è. a ne’ 
tates i ; go functions. 
utralized energy, 1n short, will be re-sexualized 
or re-aggressified as secondary autonomy i 
regressively impaired. i 
Hartmann’s paper ‘ The Mutual Influences in 
the Development of Ego and Id’ (1952) clearl 
recognizes the complex relationship Piweca 
structure and function implicit in the concept of 
secondary autonomy. He not only suggests the 
need to differentiate different types and degree: 
of neutralization, but also relates the deme of 
secondary autonomy to ‘the resistivity of ego 
functions against regression’. ‘ Various functions 
of the ego,’ he says, © may achieve various degrees 
of virtual independence from conflicts and from 
regressive tendencies in various individuals.’ He 
notes, moreover, the relevance of consistent 
object relations to these crucial questions, saying 
“The development of consistent object relations 
on the one hand facilitates, but on the other also 
depends on neutralization.’ It may thus be 
suggested that a developmental approach to the 
theory of therapy must inevitably take into con- 
tinuing significance of the 


capacity for constant object relations. Successful 
analysis, it WO 
an increased capacity fi 


the concept of neutralization. 
come increasingly evident that one of the most 
cerns the pre-exist- 


important prerequisites con 
ence of a degree of secondary autonomy which 
the regression 


will substantially mitigate against the í 
of basic ego functions. A comprehensive theory 
of the therapeutic P. t therefore take 


rocess MUS 
into consideration all those factors which con- 
omy on 


tribute to secondary auton the one hand, 
and on the other, the concomitant facilitation of 
partial regression which is integral to the develop- 
ment and resolution of the transference neurosis. 
As my title suggests, I am hoping to illustrate 
ts of the therapeutic process by 

means of a developmental model of the psychic 
. Since [am mainly confining this dis- 

clinical psycho-analysis I will focus 


cussion to 
on the analysis of patients whose earliest develop- 


ment has been sufficiently successful to make 
them potentially capable of developing and 


resolving an analyzable transference neurosis 


It will be necessary at the same time to indicate 
for contrast and comparison, the developm ett 
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Primitive energy 


Curvesli= Structural capacity 


Structural capacity 


Cue? = Primitive energy 


:—:—:— Dynamic origin of < 


Basic ego capacities 


Superego 


Defensive ego 


l. Self-object discrimination 


4. Capacity to experience affect as 
basic ego state 

5. Increasing capacity to delay— 

to remember—to learn 


Fic. 1 


abnormalities which may present significant 
barriers to both the development of the analytic 
situation (therapeutic alliance) and the emerg- 
ence and resolution of a genuine transference 
neurosis. 

Ficure 1 illustrates those stages of earliest 
development which, it is proposed, substantially 
determine the basic psychic equipment with 
which the individual child enters the decisive 
period of infantile development which intervenes 
between the achievement of self-object differen- 
tiation and the resolution of the 
neurosis. The base line refers to ti 
vertical axis is more complex. Starting 
to right, the upper curve represents th 
of unstructured energy to which th 
apparatus is exposed with available 
Capacities to control, modify, dismiss, 
the stimuli which impinge from internal and 
external sources. The lower curve, which is a 
Teciprocal to the upper one, represents the rela- 
tion of structural Capacities with unstructured 
energy. For purposes of this discussion it is 
assumed that structural capacities are negligible 
at birth. This is in keeping with Freud’s defini- 
tion of primary anxiety. The infant reacts with 
Immediate, uncontrolled responses to all stimuli 
which disturb his equilibrium. During the early 
months of life, both maturation and perceptual 
experience lead to a gradual relative increase in 
structural capacities, the precursors of that part 
of the definitive ego to which Hartmann has 
assigned primary autonomy. These include the 


infantile 
me. The 
from left 
e relation 
e psychic 
structural 
or gratify 


ability to direct instinctual activity towards 


specific sources of gratification, to tolerate delay, 
and increasingly, the Capacity to internalize, i.e., 
to remember and integrate past experiences, both 
of a pleasurable and of a painful nature. ; 

This illustration proceeds up to the time of life, 
subject to individual variations, at which the 
infant has become capable of self-object differen- 
tiation and a stable object relationship with one 
person, usually the mother. Such recognition 
implicitly includes some integration of the 
gratifying feeding mother and her Tejecting, and/ 
or punitive counterpart. It is a major premise of 
this discussion that certain characteristics of 
definitive psychic structure are significantly in- 
fluenced by the nature and quality of the early 
Stages of ego development which culminate 
during the period of self-object differentiation. 
By necessity, the infant will have been exposed 
to both positive and negative experiences, i.¢., 
gratification and frustration. It is proposed that 
Stable, Satisfactory self-object differentiation is 
contingent on earlier experience, however deter- 
mined (i.e., innate or experiential) which has 
been on the whole qualitatively positive. This 
by no means implies absence of negative experi- 
ence; it does, however, imply that positive 
should Optimally outweigh negative during the 
early months of life, suggest that this facilitates 
a Positive object relationship and initiates 
positive ego identification and that this forms 
the nucleus around which ego functions possess- 
ing secondary autonomy develop. 


i ions 
2. Capacity for dyadic object reri 
3. Capacity for early ego identificat 
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_The qualities most relevant to the analytic 
situation concern: 


(i) The capacity to maintain basic trust in the 
_. absence of immediate gratification; 

(ii) The capacity to maintain — self-object 

differentiation in the absence of a loved 
i. object; 

Gii) The potential capacity to accept realistic 
limitations. This concerns both personal 
lack of omnipotence and, conversely, 
recognition that failure on the part of the 
object to meet wishes and demands may 
not derive from hostility or rejection but 
from realistic limitations which must be 


accepted. 


That aspect of basic psychi 
fore, which throughout life will form t 
around which major ego functions develop, par- 
ticularly those comprised under the definition 

secondary autonomy `, is here illustrated in 
reference to the lower of the two reciprocal 
curves. The significance of its reciprocal, namely 
the upper curve, is of course of at least equal 
importance, The point marked ‘1’ on this 
illustration concerns in essence the nature and 
quantity of unaltered primitive instinct which 
will remain minimally available for either 
neutralization, sublimation, OT direct external 
discharge. Such energy, in brief, is destined for 
later incorporation in the definitive superego 
and/or unconscious €890 defences of the indivi- 
dual. The well recognized pregenital precursors 
of the superego are thus here illustrated, with 


c equipment, there- 
he core 


Curves | and 2 cross approximately 
age 5 (resolution of cedipal situation 


Birth 


_of these two lines implies progressi 


particular reference to both the quality and 
quantity of unmodified instinctual energy in- 
volved. Here too, the relative preponderance of 
positive or negative experience must be taken 
into consideration. Individual differences in 
respect to both innate endowment (both instinc- 
ual and in the area of autonomous ego func- 
tions), and actual perceptual experience may 
substantially influence the quality of the infant’s 
subjective experience. Whatever the reason, how- 
ever, it may be stated with some conviction that 
the greater the positive experience the higher 
the level at which point 2—i.e., self-object differ- 
entiation is achieved—and, conversely, the 
lower point 1—i.e., the amount of unaltered 
instinctual energy with which the individual will 


be endowed. 


FIGURE 2 continues the developmental 


process as it might be visualized in respect of 
optimal maturation. The line parallel to the 
base line shown in the lower half of the model 
represents the core around which the autonomous 
ego develops. Its parallel in the upper half 
indicates both the early source and the con- 
tinued significance of the primitive instinctual 
energy which contributes too the supereg and/or 
unconscious €80 defences. These two parallel 
lines thus comprise that part of basic psychic 
equipment which is least subject to significant 
modification during later maturational phases. 
Progressive changes concern the acquisition of 
additional ego-syntonic energy at later levels of 


development. Substantial regression in respect 
vely dimin- 


123245 


Fic. 2 
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ished self-esteem, impaired capacity for object 
relations, and ultimately, loss of self-object 
differentiation in respect of the lower parallel 
line. Such regression, in summary, may readily 
be compared and correlated with Hartmann’s 
many references to regressively impaired second- 
ary autonomy of the ego. Concurrent regression 
in respect of the upper line will first increase the 
unmodified instinctual energy available to the 
superego which characterizes most depressive 
states. It will later show the regressive impair- 
ment of superego functions which accompanies 
significant loss of self-object differentiation in 
overt psychosis. 

Proceeding along the two reciprocal curves up 
to the point at which they meet, this portion of 
the developmental model includes the period of 
time which intervenes between the achievement 
of self-object differentiation and the time at 
which the psychic apparatus has become capable 
not only of initiating but also of maintaining 
stable intra-psychic defences in respect of signal 
anxiety. In optimal development, it may be 
Suggested that the passing of the oedipal situa- 
tion substantially coincides with the time at 
which the psychic apparatus is stimulated to- 
wards this goal to a substantial degree. 

During this period there is a gradual increase 
in structural attributes relative to unmodified 
primitive instinct. Although for purposes of 
clarity the curves are shown as smoothly pro- 
gressive, there are a number of complex factors 
which require explicit amplification. For ex- 
ample, during approximately the first three years 
of life object relations are predominantly dyadic, 
Although the healthy child is able to achieve 
good object relations with more than one per- 
Son, rivalry situations remain essentially pre- 
oedipal, i.e., for gratification and/or mastery 
In respect of one person at a time. Moreover, 
a major problem in the modification of primitive 
Instinct during this time relates to the mastery 
of aggression and its derivatives. Major develop- 
Ment in respect to autonomous ego functions 
thus concerns, first, further integration and 
Security in respect to basic identifications; 
Second, increased motivation towards learning 
and mastery; and, third, further renunciation of 
demands for total gratification. 

_ The onset of the oedipal situation is here only 
indicated by the passage of time. It is, however, 
marked by qualitative changes in the nature and 
amount of unmodified instinctual energy and ego 
capacities in more complex, i.e. triadic, object 
relations. On the one hand, the genital period is 


marked by a definitive increase of unmodified 
sexual energies. This, however, is counter- 
balanced in the potentially healthy child by the 
positive one-to-one relations already established 
in respect to both parents. The emergence and 
resolution of the oedipal situation involves, first, 
the capacity to initiate and maintain stable intra- 
psychic defences in respect of ego-alien instinc- 
tual wishes predominantly oedipal in content; 
second, concurrent integration, within the sphere 
of both autonomous ego and ego-ideal, of a 
positive identification with the parent of the same 
sex; third, the renunciation of sexualized goals 
in respect of the parent of the opposite sex, yet 
at the same time strengthening an aim-inhibited 
Positive object relationship; fourth, neutraliza- 
tion, sublimation, or displacement of the aggres- 
sion mobilized by rivalry with the parent of the 
same sex. Anxiety, that is fear, is one significant 
motive towards the initiation of defensive ego 
functions. It must also, however, be emphasized 
that it is not only fear and hate, but also love 
and trust which lead to all that is involved in 
mature resolution of this crucial conflict. 

In healthy development it has been suggested 
that the crossing of the. two reciprocal curves 
coincides with resolution of the oedipal conflict. 
At this time the primitive instinctual energy 
Tepresented by the upper parallel line becomes 
consistently available to the unconscious defen- 
sive ego-superego system. In this illustration, 
however, it should be noted that the superego 
line is not very far above that of the defensive 
ego. Relatively little unmodified instinctual 
energy is available to the definitive superego of 
healthy individuals. e 

The crossing of the two reciprocal curves thus 
illustrates the following well known psycho- 
analytic propositions: 


(i) The close relationship between stable 
defences stimulated by signal anxiety and 
the resolution of the oedipal situation. 

(ii) The classical definition of the definitive 
superego as the heir to the oedipal situa- 
tion (i.e., the punitive aspect of the per- 
ceived parent of the same sex is in- 

_,.. Corporated in the unconscious superego). 

(iii) The amnesia relevant to the events of the 
infantile neurosis which, following the 
cross-over, are typically relegated to the 
area of mental life which Freud originally 
defined as the repressed unconscious. 


To the right of the cross-over, the area be- 
tween the two reciprocal curves comprises 
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wishes, fantasies, and memories contained with- 
in a relatively closed system as defined above. 
The area between the lower curve and the ego 
base line includes those ego functions to which 
Hartmann ascribes both primary and secondary 
autonomy. The instinctual energy available to 
this part of the ego, whatever its degree of con- 
sciousness, operates in an essentially open 
System. Included here are neutralized instinctual 
energy, both sexual and aggressive; instinctual 
energy modified by displacement or sublimation; 
and finally, an amount of primitive instinctual 
energy which has remained essentially ego syn- 
tonic. Healthy development, in brief, requires 
Not only the capacity to form stable ego defences, 
but also the successful modification and utiliza- 
tion of instinctual energies for adaptive purposes. 
It may also be suggested that secondary auto- 
Nomy as here defined includes the capacity to 
Tecognize and tolerate affect, particularly anxiety 
and depression, and the related ability to permit 
some regression, i.¢., partial re-opening of the 
relatively closed system without substantial 
impairment of the autonomous ego as a con- 
Comitant. Such regression, as is well known, not 
Only includes neurotic symptom formation, 
dreams, and fantasies, but also regression in the 
service of the ego as defined by Kris (1935). 
It should also be noted that the regressive 
components of major maturational changes, 
among which psycho-analysis may be included, 
may be differentiated in the part of this model 
which is affected. Instinctual regression resulting 


Curves | and 2 cross approximately 
age 4 (premature resolution 
of œdipal situation) 


from increase of unmodified instinctual energy 
within the relatively closed system will lead to 
simultaneous movement of both reciprocal 
curves to the left. Such movement involves, 
first, the mobilization of anxiety, and second, a 
partial re-opening insofar as the instinctual 
energy in question exceeds the specific defensive 
capacity of the ego to contain it. Such regres- 
sion is nevertheless consistent with the main- 
tenance of considerable secondary autonomy 
provided that the lower base-line does not drop 
significantly. But if and when this occurs regres- 
sion has not only undermined ego defences but 
has also impaired basic ego functions. While 
instinctual regression may thus be regarded as 
potentially adaptive, ego regression usually 
implies more ominous changes. 

This model, which illustrates optimal develop- 
ment, is of course hypothetical. It may never- 
theless also serve to introduce the major goals of 
therapeutic psycho-analysis which may be re- 
garded as a partial but adaptively modified 
revival and repetition of major aspects of the 


Jopmental process. Before, there- 


original deve! 2 
fore, discussing the theory of therapy in more 


detail I will briefly indicate some possible varia- 
tions with respect to the mode of development 
which may lead to pathological symptomatology 
or character structure in adult life. 

The next illustration (Fic. 3), for example, 
concerns the developmental variations which 
may lead to a classical transference neurosis 


with hysterical symptomatology. 
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In this model the development of basic psychic 
equipment has been on the whole satisfactory. 
The position of the two parallel lines, in other 
words, does not differ significantly from that 
shown in respect of hypothetically healthy 
development. The variation concerns the rate of 
convergence and crossing of the two reciprocal 
curves. Predisposition to hysteria involves the 
establishment of powerful intra-psychic defences 
during the height of the oedipal conflict. This is 
illustrated by the earlier cross-over of the two 
reciprocal curves. Such premature closure 
implies that one or more of the goals involved 
in optimal resolution of the oedipal situation 
have not been achieved. Oedipal fantasies, in 
brief, have thus been subject to repression and 
related defences more than they have been 
mastered, modified, or genuinely renounced. As 
a result, the area contained within the relatively 
closed system is proportionately greater. This 
inevitably implies that a smaller area is assigned 
to the open system which has been related to 
secondary autonomy. Less energy, both neu- 
tralized and un-neutralized, is thus available to 
the autonomous ego. This may also imply a less 
stable integration of positive ego identification 
with the parent of the same sex. 

In the future obsessional neurotic person who 
falls into the group of transference neuroses, the 
hypothetical model would be very similar. The 
convergence and crossing of the two reciprocal 
curves, however, would be even more premature, 
occurring during the one-to-one relationships 
which characterize the first three years of life. 
Such premature crossing again implies a major 
area within the relatively closed system. The 
time of closure, in addition, also indicates the 
initiation and maintenance of major ego defences 
against aggression at its height (during the anal 
sadistic period), While some of the defences in 
question are consistent with and necessary for 
healthy development, they do not achieve a 
dominant position in the definitive psychic struc- 
ture of healthy individuals. These models are by 
no means to be regarded as mutually exclusive 
but rather as illustrative of dominant trends. 

The psychopathology of symptom neurosis 
thus concerns primarily the period of psychic 
development which follows self-object differen- 
tiation. Such psychopathology, however, may 
occur in individuals whose mastery of earlier 
developmental tasks is subject to wide variation. 
In individuals, however, for whom psycho- 
analysis is definitely the treatment of choice, 
basic equipment is in general within normal 


limits. Secondary autonomy, though it may be 
restricted as a result of precocious development 
similar to that shown in obsessional conditions 
is nevertheless relatively stable and not therefore 
readily subject to regressive impairment. The 
goal of therapeutic psycho-analysis in such cases 
is thus primarily directed towards modification 
of the position of the two reciprocal curves. 
As a result of successful analysis, in brief, 
FIGURE 3 might represent the state of affairs at 
the beginning of treatment. The analytic process, 
insofar as it concerns innumerable partial re- 
openings of the relatively closed area, facilitates 
more adaptive resolution of intra-psychic con- 
flict. On completion of analysis, therefore, the 
model illustrating healthy development should 
be approximated. 

It must be remembered, however, that even 
individuals whose basic equipment is essentially 
sound remain subject to regressive impairment 
of secondary autonomy under specific stress 
situations. Such regression in the analytic situa- 
tion must be differentiated from the instinctual 
regression which is a well accepted concomitant 
of transference analysis. The significance of basic 
psychic equipment in respect of the analytic 
situation is indicated in the next illustrations 
which concern more serious deviations from the 
hypothetical norm. 

Ficure 4 illustrates, perhaps in a some- 
what exaggerated form, a developmental pattern 
which may be consistent with so called normality 
for long periods of time. Precocious develop- 
ment of ego defences is indicated by a rate of 
convergence which results in very premature 
cross-over. Major defences are thus likely tO 
comprise reaction-formation, intellectualization, 
and isolation. Such development, however, 15 
here associated with a basic psychic equipment 
which is not within normal limits. Self-object 
differentiation has taken place in a setting which 
limited the integration of a positive ego identifi- 
cation. Basic trust is not secure and therefore 
vulnerable to narcissistic injury. The reciproca 
height of the upper horizontal line indicates the 
greater quantity of unmodified instinctual energy 
within the superego defensive ego system. It may 
also be noted that the greater distance between 
the superego and defensive ego area is consistent 
with the harsh, demanding superego typical of 
certain obsessional characters. 

The relative steepness of the two reciprocal 
curves is in keeping with the rapid regression 
which may occur during decompensation © 
obsessional characters. The vulnerability of the 
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Precocious early development 
A. Low base line (poor ego 
identification) 
B. High upper horizontal 
(archaic superego) 
C. Premature crossing of 
curves | and 2 
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ales ego and the related severity of the of stable ego defences, and a demanding super- 
cee ego illustrates the predisposition to depres- 80 foster intolerance of passivity and a related 
dha illness long associated with obsessional premium on mastery and achievement. Indivi- 
iR ped structure. Secondary autonomy in such duals whose developmental pattern approaches 
it lividuals is not only restricted in many areas; this illustration thus often present a deceptive 

hee also more readily vulnerable to regressive façade of normality and health. 
a ange as ego defences become precarious. he The last drawing (Fic. 5) illustrates & possible 
ssociated failure in basic trust has not only development predisposing to more serious types 
y be contrasted and com- 


gested the original developmental process, but of regression. It may r 
SO presents serious Pro blish- pared with the illustration which preceded it. In 


m blems in the esta | t y ! 
ent of a therapeutic al both drawings, basic psychic equipment has not 


Positi liance. Lack of secure c ¢ nt 
Sitive ego identification, precocious initiation resulted in stable self-object differentiation or 4 
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Relative development failure 


A. Low base-line. Insecure 
self-object differentiation 

B. Self-esteem low 

C. No stable crossing of curves 
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secure positive object relationship. The identif- 
cation associated with the initiation of secondary 
autonomy of the ego is in both significantly 
vulnerable to narcissistic injury and regressive 
impairment. The obsessional character, how- 
ever, has been stimulated towards precocious ego 
development, leading to premature closure and 
a relatively preponderant closed system. This is 
in keeping with the strong ego defences many 
such patients present against regression in the 
service of the ego. In contrast, the development 
of structure in this last illustration has been so 
inadequate during the later stages of infantile 
development that the capacity to respond to 
signal anxiety within a relatively closed system 
is almost non-existent. Un-neutralized instinc- 
tual energy, therefore, closely impinges at all 
times on an ego which has achieved a minimal 
degree of secondary autonomy. This indicates a 
vulnerability to regress to a level at which the 
capacity to differentiate between fantasy and 
reality can barely be maintained. 
Both of these illustrations concern develop- 
mental failure which may, in some patients, 
contraindicate psycho-analysis as the treatment 
of choice. In the obsessional character with poor 
basic equipment it may prove almost impossible 
to achieve a sufficiently secure therapeutic 
alliance to facilitate the undoing of ego defences 
established and maintained with excessive invest- 
ment. Such patients, though they may go 
through the forms of analytic work, may be too 
heavily defended to permit the emergence of an 
analysable transference neurosis. In the border- 
line, or potential psychotic case illustrated in the 
last drawing, in contrast, the relative failure of 
closure may be consistent with presenting 
symptomatology of manifast oedipal content and 
a deceptive hysterical facade. The readiness, 
moreover, with which such patients develop 
intense transference feelings may effectively dis- 
guise the more basic developmental failure which 
impairs their capacity for therapeutic alliance. 
Some patients originally diagnosed as classical 
hysterics are found to fall within this develop- 
mental pattern as their treatment proceeds. 
Many of them are not capable of maintaining a 
sufficiently stable therapeutic alliance to tolerate 
the Interpretation of the transference neurosis, 
e appropriate therapy for those patients who 
are not suitable for psycho-analysis is not ger- 
Mane to this discussion. The problems, however. 
which they present are nevertheless familiar in 
less severe forms during the course of analysis of 
every patient. We must therefore recognize that 


even the most analyzable patients will have some 
defences and some developmental vulnerabilities 
similar to those shown in more serious disorders. 
Healthy basic equipment is never absolutely 
prophylactic against partial ego regression lead- 
ing to diminishing self-esteem and/or transient 
impairment of reality testing. Although such 
threatened regression of the autonomous ego 
may be expressed in terms of current anxieties, it 
nevertheless derives from very primitive sources. 

These primitive sources directly concern those 
problems relevant to the association between 
object relations and ego identification with which 
I opened this paper. It is too often assumed that 
references to the primitive source of the doctor- 
patient relationship in psycho-analysis imply 
that the analytic situation represents a repetition 
of the early mother-child relationship. Such 
assumptions have stimulated strong objections 
on the part of those who, following Sterba (1934) 
and Bibring (1953), stress the mature features of 
that part of the patient’s ego which allies itself 
with the analyst. A differentiation must, how- 
ever, be made between theoretical understanding 
of a developmental origin and the technique 
appropriate in the analytic situation. Such 
differentiation is in keeping with Hartmann’s 
explicit emphasis on the need to expand our 
understanding of the developmental aspects of 
different ego functions. 

In briefest form, I would propose that psycho- 
analytic treatment may be compared with the 
forward-moving developmental model here illus- 
trated, with certain important modifications. 
The initial stages of analysis concern the estab- 
lishment of a therapeutic.alliance. It is seldom 
that the first analytic hours fail to elicit some 
Primitive objective anxiety which may be differ- 
entiated from the specific content of the transfer- 
ence neurosis. The degree and quality of such 
anxiety is subject to considerable individual 
variation. The patient’s whole life experience, 
including the events which have preceded the 
commencement of analysis, will obviously play 
an important role. In essence, however, the 
initial stage involves achievement of a new an 
special object relationship in a two-person situa- 
tion. This initiates a new ego identification 
which, it is proposed, determines the nature; 
quality, and stability of the therapeutic alliance 
which may thus be defined as both an object 
relationship and an ego identification. , 

I have suggested as a major premise of this 
discussion that the first and most significant 
object relationship leading to an ego identifica- 
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oe occurs in the early mother-child relationship. 
has pnas and quality of this early achievement 
x ae correlated with the initiation of second- 
is As A autonomy. This, as shown on the model, 
a e regarded as the core of that part of basic 
pe which remains most consistent 
ne snes individual life. The special features 
me ne ipa situation as a one-to-one relation- 
a na inevitably draw on the strengths and 
te the weaknesses integral to the initial 
i ievement. The significance of object relations 
“ = to certain ego attributes not only 
ay ies to their initiation; it is equally necessary 
their maintenance, particularly in stressful 
One-to-one relationships. 
ke special interest to this subject is the work 
19 ris and of those (e.g. Ritvo and Solnit, 
58) who have followed his fruitful suggestions 
about the influence of the mother’s spontaneous 
a plation to the child’s innate potentialities on 
ae and stability of early ego identifica- 
ne Insofar as the mother responds intuitively 
eae serious ambivalence during the 
Ran efore self-object differentiation, the child 
E it and integrate an essentially 
Si itive ego identification. Such integration, I 
wee marks the initiation of those ego capaci- 
any which possess secondary autonomy. The 
io elopmental tasks involved also correspond 
ig to Melanie Klein’s concept of mastery of 
depressive position. Since no mother is 
ee however, and since, in addition, innumer- 
ad variables are involved during the course of 
th ividual psychic life, the basic ego qualities 
Us initiated must be repeatedly reintegrated via 
aa or new object „relations when they are 
threatened by stress OT regression. 
integration, particularly in the opening phases of 
analysis, not only re-establishes past achieve- 
Eee but also initiates the further ego growth 
ich will lead to increased maturation and 
here secondary autonomy as 4 result of 
Ccessful psycho-analysis. 
Re Reo ae early ego identification to the 
talitas s adaptation to the child’s innate poten- 
iffe es in the period preceding self-object 
he Tentiation. The position of the analyst 1n 
eta dy phases of treatment must here be 
in pared and contrasted. Iam neither suggest- 
& that the analytic patien 5 
orn infant nor that the analyst’s role is explicitly 
Maternal. I am, however proposing t at the 
analytic situation demands from the outset 
Ronse mobilization of those ¢80 attributes 
hich remain for the most part contingent on 


the success achieved at a relatively early stage of 
psychic development. Such mobilization will be 
fostered by intuitive adaptive responses on the 
part of the analyst which may well be compared 
to those of the successful parent. The analyst, 
however, is not responding in the opening phases 
to those innate potentialities which had been 
present before self-object differentiation had been 
achieved. He is rather responding to anxieties 
aroused in a situation which appears to threaten 
previous more or less stable achievement. 
Though regression is an inevitable concomitant 
of the analytic process, the patient must retain 
and reinforce his capacity for basic trust and 
positive ego identification. This is an essential 
prerequisite of the analytic process which depends 
on regression potentially in the service of the 
ego. In briefest terms, the analyst in the opening 
stages of treatment helps the patient to integrate 
within the analytic relationship ego capacities 
which had previously been successful in areas 
outside the sphere of neurotic conflict; i.e., Hart- 
mann’s * conflict-free ° and/or autonomous ego 
functions utilizing modified instinctual energy. 
The decision, it may be added, as to whether 
individual patients should be recommended for 


personal analysis is substantially contingent 


on positive evidence during initial evaluation 


that such ego resources are potentially avail- 
able. 

This feature of the analytic situation has often 
been noted in respect of both the opening and 
terminal stages of analysis. It must be empha- 
sized, however, that no patient will be capable of 
tolerating the added stress roused by the emerg- 
ence of the transference neurosis unless the 
therapeutic alliance is not only established but 
maintained at all times. We may here see 
another analogy to the original developmental 
process. To paraphrase, it is only the baby who 


has established a positive ego identification who 
can maintain positive object relations and adde 
ego identifications during the vicissitudes of later 
periods of childhood development culminating 1n 
dipal situation. Neurotic 


the triangular oedi í tior 
symptoms Or character traits will, in such cases, 
i intra-psychic defences 


ty as the signal of internal 
danger. Such neurotic development has already 
been illustrated. The area of transference 

h cases involves the re-opening of 


analysis in suc ` 

conflicts previously closed off by neurotic exces- 
sive or inadequate defences towards the goal of 
reaching a more adaptive resolution. This, how- 


ever, is contingent on the maintenance and pro- 
4 
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gressive integration of secure object relations, 
i.e., the therapeutic alliance. 

The analyst must of course remain objective 
and dispassionate during the interpretation of 
fantasies and wishes derived from the repressed, 
forgotten past. In this role he resembles the 
parent who can recognize without gratifying the 
child’s oedipal fantasies during the infantile 
neurosis. He must, at the same time, ally himself 
with the patient, remaining an object for con- 
tinued positive ego identification. His role is 
thus by no means confined td interpretation of 
the transference neurosis. Of special importance 
in this context is the consistent mutual recogni- 
tion that passive acceptance of the inevitable is 
just as basic to psychic maturity as active 
responses and adaptive mastery in available 
areas of gratification and achievement. 

The analytic process involves in essence the 
revival in the new setting of the analytic situation 
of that which was previously experienced during 
the period between self-object differentiation and 
the childhood crossing of the two reciprocal 
curves. This statement implies that preceding 
experience (i.e., before self-object differentia- 
tion), although of the utmost importance in 
respect of crucial ego attributes, is not in general 
subject to substantial modification in a tradi- 
tional psycho-analysis. Such €go attributes can- 
not, however, be taken for granted. They must 
be maintained and strengthened as the analysis 
proceeds. The analyst must therefore respond at 
all times to affect which indicates the patient’s 
need to feel respected and acknowledged as a real 
person. As the transference neurosis develops, 
however, significant Tegression in respect of the 
two reciprocal Curves is an essential concomi- 
tant. As this occurs, the analyst becomes in- 
creasingly significant as a displaced object in 
Tespect of unresolved unconscious infantile con- 
flict. Successful analysis thus demands a dual 
approach to the therapeutic process. This high- 
lights the intimate relationship and the crucial 
differences between the transference neurosis 
which is subject to infinite changeability, and the 
therapeutic alliance, which as a real relationship 
Tequires a consistent, stable nucleus. Such a dual 
approach implies a developmental differentiation 
between the defensive ego which must regress, 
and the autonomous ego which must retain the 
Capacity for consistent object relations, 

It Must also be recognized, however, that the 
earliest ego identifications, although of the 
utmost significance, initiate rather than in any 
way determine all that is included in the auto- 


nomous ego and the self concept. Later stages 
of infantile development thus influence both 
positively and negatively the availability of 
earliest achievement. Although substantial early 
success is to be regarded as relatively irreversible, 
later identifications are subject to many vicissi- 
tudes throughout the development and resolution 
of the infantile neurosis. These identifications 
may be destined for later incorporation in the 
autonomous ego, the defensive ego, and/or the 
superego and ego ideal. Their definitive locality 
thus influences not only the sense of personal 
identity but also the areas of prohibited and per- 
mitted instinctual activity, both sexualized and 
non-sexualized. The analytic process should not 
only alter the perception of internal danger but 
should also bring about progressive modification 
of those ego and superego identifications which 
had previously stimulated neurotic ego defences. 
As this occurs concurrent changes take place 
both in the content of transference material and 
in the quality and stability of the therapeutic 
alliance. 

Such changes, during the course of successful 
transference analysis, determine important differ- 
ences between the opening and the terminal 
phases of treatment. The similarities in the Te 
appearance of primitive fantasies and separation 
anxiety are too well known to require detailed 
comment. Their appearance highlights the 
regressive concomitants of all maturational 
crises. Whereas, however, the opening phases 
serve to initiate the passive components of a 
prolonged developmental process, termination 
represents a move towards significant autonomy 
and independence. The degree of passivity an 
dependence required for the analytic process 
represents an increasingly ego-alien wish as 
termination approaches. Though the analyst 
must interpret primitive dependent wishes as they 
recur, he is no longer in a position comparable 
to a parent responding to the early develop- 
mental process. The patient must now achieve 2 
mature acceptance of realistic limitations con- 
sistent with active motivation towards autonomy 
and independence. The analyst as an object for 
continued positive ego identification must be 
retained within the area of autonomous ¢8° 
functions. He must also remain a potentially 
available object in case of future need. No 
patient, in short, reaches successful terminatio” 
of analysis unless he recognizes that he is not 8° 
invulnerable that he could not return for adveiC 
or help if need arose. 

Termination of psycho-analysis thus implies 4 


eo 


— eS 
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=~ acceptance of limitations in respect, first, 
ae a i and the analyst; second, the patient’s 
AEUR capacities for future achievement; and 
Rote. me degree of gratification which may be 
ae from reality itself. It is hardly sur- 
bition that this complex task should involve 
buat a epre h and regressive wishes. The 
TA is now, however, in a position compar- 
tlie o that of the parent who accepts and fosters 
es independence of his child. Termina- 
s analysis is, thus not confined to the re- 
ter re already indicated. It also involves 
kom pretation and integration, of those passive 
E tn, of the therapeutic alliance which 
ep a future regression in the service of the 
ow Termination thus resembles successful 

rning in that the analyst as a continued sup- 
gane parental surrogate is on the whole 
tine Such forthcoming renunciation 
oer izes affect which contains components of 
eeN and depression. Successful mastery, 
hie will substantially increase future 

omy and freedom. 


ny summarize, I will reiterate my earlier 
ements regarding tne significance of intra- 
snie conflict and its resolution in respect of 
P e theory of the psycho-analytic process. 
ee elem loo treatment presents many ana- 

gies to the early developmental process which 
TUN summarized very briefly. First, success- 
a levelopment in the later stages of infancy 1S 
ches on the earlier establishment of good 
ee relationships which must be maintained 

roughout. In parallel, successful emergence 
ety resolution of the transference neurosis in 

inical psycho-analysis is contingent on the 
establishment and maintenance of the thera- 
Peutic alliance at all times. The qualities, more- 
AR in the analyst which best foster the thera- 
nee alliance correspond in many ways to those 
ae responses in the mother which lead to 
ese early ego development in the baby. 
sta nd, psychic development implies at all 
a both progressive and regressive manifesta- 

ns. Regression is thus an inevitable concoml- 
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STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION IN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


By 
DAVID BERES, New YORK 


oo in any science is subject to constant 
4 iny and revision. This is especially true in 
oe science such as psycho-analysis. Heinz 
artmann in his many books and papers has 
oe a lasting contribution to the elaboration 
T clarification of psycho-analytic theory, and 
a fitting on the occasion of his 70th birthday 
the give further consideration to some basic 
oretical problems. I shall direct my com- 
ents to the role of function and structure in 
Psycho-analytic theory. 
E ay seem at first thought that, with all the 
Ee ved and controversial issues in psycho- 
ahd ysis, I have chosen a topic without challenge 
fis about which there would be no disagree- 
Se This is, however, not the case. It is not 
essary to emphasize the importance of 
ihe oe in the postulation of concepts. The 
a 1S, however, that we have become accus- 
=r in psycho-analytic theorizing to use 
Scant words and phrases which on closer 
ae mination prove to be tautological, analogical 
Ki pseudo-explanatory. I believe this to be the 
on, especially in writings on function and 
ucture in psycho-analysis. 
It is not my intention to revive the conflict 


between Functionalism and Structuralism which 
n of 


aoe American psychology at the tur 
the century. We take for granted now as much 
rm inter-dependence of structure and function 
CaS do the inter-dependence of heredity and 
a ironment. The questions that I raise do not 
cathe this area of general agreement. They lie 
and 9r in the sense in which the terms ‘ function 
t structure’ are used in psycho-analytic 
ther 2 and particularly in the different meanings 
at the terms have for different authors. 
There is no difficulty where, 4s in the biological 


Sciences, structure refers to morphology an 
Unction refers to physiological activity, both of 
With psycho- 


Which can be directly observed. 


n of this controversy See the 
‘unctional Psychology in 


1 For a detailed descriptio 
ental Psychology (1950). 


mia on ‘American +) 
ing’s A History of Experi 


logical phenomena the inter-relationship is not 
as easily demonstrable. 


Structure and Function in Freud’s 
* On Aphasia? 

Freud’s earliest considerations of the inter- 
relation of function and structure are in his book 
on the aphasias (1891). We are all familiar with 
the clinical manifestations of the aphasias in 
which psychological malfunction is related to 
specific focal lesions in the brain. But as Russell 
Brain (1961, P. 70) points out in an historical 
survey of thought about aphasia, the early 
attempts, which he calls ‘ naive psychoanatomi- 
cal’, to localize individual words and ideas in 
particular areas of the brain, were replaced by 
Hughlings Jackson’s formulations which em- 
phasized the complex inter-relation of language 
and thought. Jackson wrote: ‘It is one thing to 
locate the negative lesion which destroys speech 
(renders a person unable to speak aloud), and 
quite another to say that speech resides in any 
particular part of the cortex ° (1890, p. 452n). 

More than perhaps any other of Jackson’s 
contemporaries it was Freud who recognized the 
significance of his contributions.” Freud’s own 
writings on aphasia challenged the current 
theories of sharp localization advanced by 
Broca, Wernicke, Meynert, and others; 40 
instead proposed a more functional explanation 
in which the focal centres of the other authors 
become parts of a complex 
The different aphasi 
Freud, who follows Jackson, 
disturbance, the ‘ dissolution ac 
son, involving 4 process whose normal activity 
depends upor uninterrupted conduction 1n the 
connecting fibre tracts (Freud, 1891, P- 64). 
Freud does not deny that there js an underlying 
morphological substratum 


to psychological 
activity but he refutes the theory that the cells 
Jones (1953), and especially 


2 See Brain (1961, P- 39), 
E. Stengel (1963). 
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of the cortical centres ‘ are supposed to contain 
the word images (word concepts or word 
impressions) ’ (p. 54). One sees in this train of 
thought the emphasis on function and its 
relation to structure which appears in Freud’s 
later writings. . 

Although Freud emphasized function and 
process in his book on aphasia,” he attempted in 
the ‘ Project for a Scientific Psychology ° (which 
he decided not to publish) ‘... . to represent 
psychical processes as quantitatively determined 
states of specifiable material particles . . .° and: 
he identified the material particles as the neu- 
rones (Freud, 1950, p. 355). 

In Freud’s later writings, structure is not 
considered in morphological terms but in terms 
relating to function. It is unfortunate that we 
are forced in scientific discourse to use words 
which have other meanings in common speech 
or even in other scientific disciplines. The words 
‘structure’ and ‘function’ belong in this 
category. 

The Oxford Dictionary gives as one definition 
of structure ‘ an organized body or combination 
of mutually connected and dependent parts or 
elements °. This may apply to physical elements 
or it may apply to non-physical elements such 
as organized groups of ideas, groups of functions 
or groups of beliefs. Concepts, theories and 
scientific laws are in this sense structures. They 
indicate the profound need of man to seek order 
in the world about him as well as in his inner 
world, which psycho-analysis recognizes in the 
organizing function of the ego. But it must be 
remembered that these psychological structures 


are not physical entities and should not be 
treated as such. 


The Structural Theory 


Psycho-analytic psychology is based on the 
clinical observation of conflict in human 
psychic activity. Freud emphasized the dynamic 
nature of this conflict and postulated opposing 
systems or organizations which embodied the 
conflicting forces. In his early theory the con- 
flict was between the * systems ’ unconscious and 
Preconscious. In his later theory this was 
changed and the conflict becomes one between 
“structures °: ego and id or superego and ego 
This change is a fundamental one in psycho- 
* See the final sentence in thi sf 

owever, that the dieniteance oF moe ot locale 
or aphasia has been overrated, and that we should be 
well advised once again to concern 


a ourselves with th 
functional states of the apparatus of d T 
1891, oet pparatus of speech’ (Freud, 
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analytic theory but it is equally important to 
recognize what did not change—that, however 
named, Freud saw psychic activity as the inter- 
relation between functional groups. , 

The organizations or systems in Freud’s 
thought were consistently non-anatomical ab- 
stractions except in his first formulations in the 
* Project ’ where he spoke of * neuronic systems 
(1950, p. 364). In the topographic theory he 3s 
careful to ‘avoid the temptation to determine 
psychical locality in any anatomical fashion 
(1900, p. 536), and names as systems the uncon- 
scious (Ucs), preconscious (Pcs) and conscious 
(Cs) (1915, p. 172). When he was faced with the 
contradictions in his topographical theory he 
made consciousness and unconsciousness merely 
qualities of mental activity and suggested a new 
grouping of systems.’ He says in The Ego and 
The Id: 


. .. we land in endless obscurities and difficulties if 
we keep to our habitual forms of expression and trys 
for instance, to derive neuroses from a conflict 
between the conscious and the unconscious. We 
shall have to substitute for this antithesis another, 
taken from our insight into the structural conditions 
of the mind—the antithesis between the coherent ego 
and the repressed which is split off from it (1923, 
p. 17). 


In this work the structural theory of psycho- 
analysis was born although it had been adum- 
brated in earlier works. 

More than forty years have passed since 
Freud introduced what became the ‘ structural 
theory’ but there is still lack of unanimity 
regarding its acceptance and confusion as to its 
meaning. Freud himself may have added to this 
confusion by the different formulations of his 
theories, although I believe his basic thought is 
consistent. When he says in the Outline, that he 
has ‘ decided upon the topographical dissection 
of the psychical apparatus into an ego and an id, 
with which the difference in quality between 
preconscious and unconscious runs parallel 
(Freud, 1940, p. 163), he seems to contradict 
what he demonstrated so convincingly in T) he 
Ego and The Id, that ego shares in part with id 
the quality of unconsciousness. There is 2° 
question about the value of the study of the 
historical development of Freud’s thought but 
I see little advantage in the formalistic concer? 


* For detailed discussions of the transition from the 
topographic to the structural theory see Arlow an 
Brenner (1964), Gill (1963), and Hartmann (1956). 


=== 


> 
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pn Freud’s use of terms which admittedly was 
olten not precise. It is more important to 
oo the consistent development of his 
. concepts in their relation to his clinical 
servations (see Hartmann, 1956 and Arlow, 
1956). > 
i Hartmann (1959) in summarizing the implica- 
ons of the structural theory notes that at the 
core of the concept is 
pe recognition of the relevant differences between 
= netual tendencies which strive for discharge, 
ao tendencies that enforce postponement of 
rien and are modifiable by the influence of the 
aa _.. Also the original concept of a 
ho sive ego had to be broadened to include in the 
4 those nondefensive functions of the mental 
Pparatus that are noninstinctual in character. 


S refers here to the ‘ non-confiictual sphere of 
he ego’ which he described in 1939. 
| A distinction must be made between the 
ual theory” of psycho-analysis and the 
ae of the term ‘ structure” by some authors in 
ios attempt to set up a psycho-analytic psycho- 
3 gy. It seems to me that we who follow Freud 
i more ambitious in setting UP formal theories 
d an he was. Freud did not, as far as I can 
etermine, ever define the structural theory as 
men In The Ego and The Id, as Į stated above, 
Be described an ‘ antithesis between the coherent 
Te and the repressed which is split off from it a4 
hese he called * structural conditions of the 
mind’, On the same page (1923, p. 17), he says: 
NE have formed the idea that in each individual 
ere is a coherent organization of mental 
Processes; and we call this his ego.” We note 


€re emphasis on organization and process. In 


ater writings Freud was consistent in this 
emphasis. In Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety 
“4 begins his thesis with @ detailed survey of 
go-functions (1926, p. 87%). Similarly, in the 
a ew Introductory Lectures, in Lecture XXXI, 
ntitled ‘The Anatomy of the Personality’ in 


S a 
Prott’s translation and ‘ The Dissection of the 


P ` t 
Sychical Personality ’ in Strachey’s translation 
Freud discusses id, 


es to their functions. 
pecially striking in the latter work as evidence 


tom the rest of the ego ° and to note other 


functions of this agency, he SAYS: 


when we recognize that something has a separate 
existence we give it a name of its own, from this 
time forward I will describe this agency in the 
ego as the “ super-ego (1933, S.E.22, p. 60). 

. The understanding of Freud’s basic concepts 
is all the more difficult for those of us who 
must depend on translations. Compare, for 
instance, two translations of the same sentence in 
the New Introductory Lectures. Sprott in the 
earlier edition gives us: ‘JT hope you will by now 
feel that in postulating the existence of a super- 
ego I have been describing a genuine structural 
entity, and have not been merely personifying an 
abstraction, such as conscience’ (p. 92). The 
same passage in James Strachey’s translation in 
the Standard Edition appears as: ‘I hope you 
have already formed an impression that the 
hypothesis of the super-ego really describes a 
structural relation and is not merely a personifi- 
cation of some such abstraction as that of con- 
science® (p. 64). The difference between the 
existence and the hypothesis of superego is wide 
indeed, as also is the difference between @ 
genuine structural entity and a_ structural 
relation. 

Freud divided the mental apparatus into the 
three groups: id, ego and superego, and it is to 
this grouping that the structural theory refers. 
The clinical value of this formulation has been 
repeatedly demonstrated and I need not repeat 
here what others have done so well (see Hart- 
mann, 1956, 1959; and Arlow and Brenner, 
1964). I shall instead consider three areas which 
I believe call for clarification: (i) the danger of 
reification of the components of the ‘structural 
theory °’, the id, ego and superego, the danger of 
« misplaced concreteness ’, to mistake ‘ abstrac- 
tions for concrete reality ° (Whitehead, 1929, 
p. 81); (ii) the confusion resulting from the use 
of the concept of structure in ways other than 
Freud’s limited structural formulations without 
clearly distinguishing the difference; and iii) 
the need for re-emphasis and continued emphasis 
of the functional basis of structure 1n psycho- 


analytic theory- 
The Danger of Reification 


Freud has himself added to our difficulties. As 
a master of language he has given to psycho- 
analysis elegant metaphors which if understood 
in their context oned heuristic 
value, but which too often have been used by 


wie die des Gewissens 


5 . 

Th igi i . ‘Ich hoffe, sie haben 
Berets original version reads: c ffe, 

is d i ass die ‘Aufstellung 
State wirklic empfang iurverhältnis beschreibt 


les Uber-Ichs wirklich ein Strukt 


und nicht einfach eine Abstraktion 
personifiziert > (Freud, 1933, P- 71). 
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others as clichés or even jargon. I could give 
many examples from current psycho-analytic 
writings of this fallacy, which Reichenbach 
describes as the ‘ substantialization of abstracts ° 
(1951, p. 12), but I believe this is not neces- 
sary. 

When Freud says, at the end of a long chapter 
describing the functions of the mind and group- 
ing them in systems, ‘ Where id was there ego 
shall be ’ (1933, p. 80), we understand his mean- 
ing and the relation of the metaphor to his 
theory. A more questionable use of metaphor 
is Freud’s formulation of superego anxiety: 
‘ Putting it more generally, what the ego regards 
as the danger and responds to with an anxiety 
signal is that the super-ego should be angry with 
it or punish it or cease to love it’ (Freud, 1926, 
p. 139). The anthromorphization here, however, 
does serve a useful purpose in that it dramatizes 
an important clinical theory, the role of identi- 
fication with the parents in superego formation. 
As such, this and similar metaphors are a valu- 
able part of our communication system, so long 
as we keep in mind the metaphorical nature of 
the statement and do not treat ego and superego 
as concrete entities.® 

When we advance from clinical theory to 
purely abstract theory, reification becomes a 
serious fault.’ It is surprising, for example, that 
Gill who clearly and correctly says, ‘Id, ego, 
and superego, however defined, are conceptual 
abstractions ° (1963, p. 143), and who notes the 
danger of reification (p. 6), elsewhere hypo- 
thesizes the id as ‘ including memories, symbols, 
and mechanisms’ (p. 138). This assumption, 
that the id has contents, makes the conceptual 
abstraction a concrete entity. It is indeed one of 
the most common examples of the ‘ fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness ’. References to ‘ con- 
tents’ of id, ego and superego are common in 
psycho-analytic writings, even in Freud’s own 
Writings. Wishes, memories, fantasies or 
thoughts should not, I suggest, be spoken of as 
contents of id, ego or superego, but rather as the 
Products of whatever specific functions are 
involved, the latter in turn, according to our 
theory, being allocated to one or the other of 
the structures of the psyche. 

f The metaphorical use of the terms ‘id’, 
ego’ and ‘ superego ’ has become a part of 
Psycho-analytic language and need not be given 


° Compare comments regarding the senti $ 
A ence: 
£80 presents itself to the superego as love object The 
Hartmann, Kris and Loewenstein (1947). i 
For discussion of levels of abstraction and relevance in 


up. Metaphor is a basic element in language and 
serves as illustration and as emphasis in scientific 
discourse as well as in ordinary discourse. It is 
when metaphor is treated concretely and used as 
an explanatory tool that it leads to a false sense 
of understanding. 


* Structure’ and the * Structural Theory’ 


We measure the value of a theory by its 
relation to observable phenomena, the extent to 
which it provides ‘ systematic and responsibly 
supported explanations’ (Nagel, 1961, p. 15) 
and by its seminal influence in opening new 
approaches to a problem. If a theory merely 
re-words a problem or becomes separated from 
observation it can only lead us into sterile 
fields of semantic controversy. Psycho-analyti¢ 
theory must meet these basic requirements © 
theory as in any science. T 

The structural theory with its tripartite divi- 
sion of the psychic apparatus meets these 
requirements. There are, however, among 
psycho-analytic authors some who have used the 
term ‘structure’ in a different sense without 
clearly distinguishing the difference. How valid 
is this wider use of the term ‘structure’? To 
what extent does it confuse the understanding of 
the ‘structural theory’ in clinical psycho- 
analysis and psycho-analytic psychology ? 

Glover describes as a basic mental concept 
“in the structural sense’ the ‘concept of # 
memory trace ° (1947). He writes: ‘ Precipitates 
of experience are represented in memory traces 
which are organized in systems [psi-systems] 
as described by Freud. It is from these systems 
of memory traces built up from summations © 
different instinctual experiences and reactions, 
that ego nuclei are formed’ (1943). Glover iS 
interested in the development of ego and supe! 
ego and is attacking the Kleinian theories © 
formed ego and superego in early infancy: 
Memory is usually described as an inborn 
apparatus that gradually comes under the 
control of the ego as an autonomous function 
(Hartmann, 1952) and it would seem self- 
evident that memory is an essential factor in the 
organization and stabilization of psychic activity: 
What may be questioned is Glover’s placing the 
memory trace in the centre of the structura 
approach, a position it does not have in the 
structural theory as it is usually understood. 


Peyr ama theory see Waelder (1962) and Hartman? 


êI have discussed this problem in more detail in 2% 
earlier paper (Beres, 1962). 
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Ati has, it seems, found his own structural 
— ations of limited value and it has led him 
he pee the value of the structural point of 
be k Ka a review of Hartmann’s monograph on 
he 3 D and the Problem of Adaption ° 
5 poa sof‘... the difficulties inherent in the 
ipartite metapsychology, in this case [Hart- 
sol discussion of synthetic function of the 
oa he tendency to discuss in structural and 
oan ional terms what would be better expressed 
ieh, dynamic and economic headings > (Glover, 
Ii ). But there 1s not an antithesis between 
à cture and function on the one side and the 
—. and economic approach on the other. 
eg structural approach is based on function and 
f quires dynamic and economic considerations 
ms its application. Glover u 
ifferent sense, which supports 2 plausible 
say of psychic development. The difficulty 
E creates comes from his failure to distinguish 
“ik concept of structure, useful in this limited 
tt y, from the more comprehensive structural 
heory of id, ego, and superego. 
another author whose contributions in this 
A demand careful thought is Gill. He says 1n 
introduction to his monograph Topography 
and Systems in Psychoanalytic Theory: ‘ In this 
monograph, I have attempted to use consistently 


« 

i mode of function ” when referring to a process 
«e N . 

nd “ mode of organization > when referring to 

further, ‘I do 


a structure ’ (1963, p. 2n)- He says 
Not attempt to analyze just what is meant by 
"er structure as such. I take my point of 
eparture from the idea that the psychic 
apparatus can be divided into several major an 
Persisting functional units called systems > (p. 3). 
he systems are subsumed under different 
theories, first the ‘ topographic” and later the 
structural’ (p. 1)- Gill discusses at length the 
Confusion surrounding the use of the term 
je Popraphic > in Freud’s works and urges that 
ah e restricted to the relation of mental contents 
a Consciousness and not to imp 
t E PE and cathectic condition ’. He says, 
sh e point of view ofthe general theory of systems 
ould be called the “ structural point of view ”? 
(P. 58). 
It is not clear from 


ses structure in & 


these introductory state- 
ge its whether Gill limits the « persisting func- 
ional units’ to Freud’s formulation of systems, 
or whether he applies it to any organized psychic 
clement. It does becom i in the later 
text that it is the latter 


i i 
ane An author in a t 
course, use his terms in any Way 


ly ‘ mode of 


provided he defines them clearly, indicates th 
difference from other usage, and tests his the a 
by its relation to observable data. Doe: Gil 
meet these criteria? ` SGA 

Gill designates id, ego and supergo as macro- 
structures and he lists as examples of micro- 
structures ideas and memories (p. 135), indicatin 
that the latter are relatively stable A n E 
within the macrostructures. This is certainly a 
valid use of the term ‘ structure ’ and the distinc- 
tion is a valuable one, provided that an inner 
consistency is maintained in the development of 
the theory. 

In a chapter entitled ‘The Functioning 
Defences” Gill distinguishes pe oA 
function regulated by a structure and the struc- 
ture itself’, between “an entity and the activity 
that the entity enforces >(p. 111). He elaborates 
his theory as follows: 


It may be that the clear distinction in psycho- 
analytic theory between a structure and the process 
it regulates has been delayed by a failure to distin- 
guish clearly between functioning regulated by a 
structure and ad hoc psychic functioning not thus 
regulated. Ad hoc functioning may take place 
according to either the primary process or the 
secondary process. When a particular form of 
discharge becomes regular and habitual, a structure 
has been formed which regulates the discharge of 
what was at first either primary or secondary-process 
ad hoc discharge. Once a structure has been formed 
it constitutes a fixed organization, so that neither the 
structure nor the function it regulates undergoes any 


change (p. 113). 


In this statement Gill postulates function without 
structure and emphasizes fixity as an essential 
element of structure. 

The first question 
conceive of human 


structure? Can we, 


current psycho-analytic theory, 
discharge, primary- Of secondary- l 
nt of ego functions ? Gill 


out the involveme ons i 
demonstrates primary-process functioning 10 
unconscious defences which are attributed to the 
ego and sees in this a contradiction built into the 
structural theory On the assumption that the ego 
ntirely according to the secondary 
140). Gill’s objection is based on an 
unsupported assumption. Kris (1935) has brought 
out the importance of ‘ regression 10 the service 
of the ego’, the capacity of the ego to retain 
control over primary-process discharge in wit, 
caricature and in artistic creativity. Even in 
schizophrenia where SO much primary-process 


to ask is whether one can 
psychic function without 


within the framework of 
assume any 
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discharge is evident, we assume a functioningego, 
some of whose functions are distorted while 
others may remain intact (see Hartmann, 1953, 
and Beres, 1956). 

Gill also refers to ‘ primary-process structure 
and secondary-process structure’ (p. 113, his 
italics). He is here combining two categories 
which do not belong together. Gill himself, it 
Seems, recognizes inconsistency in combining 
mode of discharge and organization in these 
formulations when he says: ‘I must emphasize 
that by primary- and secondary-process struc- 
tures I mean structures which regulate such 
functioning and not that the Structures them- 
selves are thus organized ° (p. 114). Gill is mak- 
ing the valid and important point that uncon- 
scious mental content may to a greater or less 
degree be organized, in his terminology, ‘ struc- 
tured’. I have come to a similar conclusion in a 
study of unconscious fantasy. I wrote: 


... the fantasy, whether conscious or unconscious, 
is an organized Psychic production. The organizing 
function is an ego function and, at least in the 
instance of the unconscious fantasy, Operates un- 
consciously . . . Organization implies the binding of 
energies, since there must be delay of discharge to 
effect organization. To that extent, in the formation 
of a conscious fantasy and even of an unconscious 
fantasy, secondary process activity is in Operation 
. .. It follows that we cannot equate primary process 
with unconsciousness and Secondary process with 
consciousness (or Pre-consciousness) (Beres, 1962), 


I quote myself to demonstrate that it is Possible 
to offer an alternative Conceptualization of 
unconscious mental organization without using 
a conglomerate phrase such as ‘ primary-process 
Structure °, 
_ Gill, as I quoted, speaks of a ‘ fixed organiza- 
tion, so that neither the structure nor the func- 
tion it regulates undergoes any change ’, 
gives to ‘ igidi 


to observed fact in her concept that ‘. , , first, 
involves continual re- 
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organization and second, that although mental 
life is conditioned by organization, it is also 
emergent or new from moment to moment. It 
is adaptive activity, and the living being is 
always becoming.’ z 

Rapaport and Gill (1959) define psychological 
structures as ‘abiding patterns in the flux of 
processes from which we infer them’. „The 
assumption follows that some mental activity, 
that is, * processes of a fast rate of change ’, are 
without organizational (structural) basis. Does 
this mean that this form of functioning (Gill’s 
ad hoc psychic functioning—1963, p. 136) is 
independent of ego, superego and id? I am sure 
that Rapaport and Gill do not intend this 
conclusion but it follows from their assumptions 
and terminology. 

Hartmann also Suggests a broadening of the 
concept of structure and says, ‘, . . it has become 
meaningful to speak of “ Structures in the ego 2 
and of “structures in the superego”, This 
refers in contrast to “ flexibility ”, toa “relative 
Stability ” of functions, as it is clearly observable, 
e.g., in the automatisms ’ (1964, p. xii). He 
seems here to agree in Part with Rapaport and 
Gill but it is to be noted ‘that he uses the modi- 
fying term of ‘ relative Stability °’, It is to be 
noted also that he slips into the language of 
Spatial imagery which Structural considerations 
seem inevitably to enforce, 

Rapaport (1951) includes in the concept of 
structuralization fixity and rigidity, and equates 
it with Hartmann’s concept of ‘ automatization 
and Kurt Lewin’s concept of ‘ ossification °. 
Gill (1963, p. 113) also adds as a criterion of 
Structure, a recurrent pattern of functioning; 
Whether by primary- or secondary-process modes 
of discharge. To equate structure with stability 
or recurrence of function is at best a tautology. 
To limit structure to permanence and inflexibility 
is to remove from human psychic organization 
and activity their most human qualities.2° 

It is necessary to give special attention to 
Rapaport’s theoretical writings because of their 
wide influence not only among psycho-analysts 
but also among non-analysts, Although in the 
text of his monograph ‘The Structure of 


° Hartmann discusses this concept i il in hi 
Pt in detail in 
Ego Psychology and the Problem o Adaptation pe Ae 
Points out that adaptation demands a : 


na 
Psychoanalyti i ill said: « 
whence fore Society Gill said: Dr Beres 


Complete fixj 
and fears therefore that I am casting out essential hoe 
qualities °, J, munication he 
13 of hismono- 


graph that ‘ neither 
regulates undergoes any change’ when taken by itse! 


‘ rigidity ° 
persons like Gill and 
need for clarification. 


in the writings of authoritative 
Rapaport? There is imperati 


i 
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pene Theory * (1959) Rapaport recog- 
mzes many unanswered questions and says that 

Itis too early to attempt a systematization of the 
Psycho-analytic theory’ (p. 9),1! his ordered 
Presentation and his predilection for models may 
give the reader a sense of completeness and 
closure to psycho-analytic theory which it does 
Not have and does not claim to give. I cannot 
enter upon a critique of Rapaport’s work but I 
Shall consider a few examples relevant to the 
theme of this paper. 

Rapaport states that the secondary model of 
affect (Rapaport’s italics) was formulated by 
Freud in 1926 in Chap. 8 of Jnhibitions, Symp- 
toms and Anxiety. Rapaport offers the following 
italicized statement: ‘ drive or derivative drive at 
threshold intensity —> structuralized delay > 
affect signal released by the ego from structurally 
Segregated affect charges’ (Rapaport, 1959, 
P. 31). This highly condensed formula presents 
a number of questions which lead me to doubt 
both its validity and its usefulness. My object- 
tions are: 

(i) Freud did not formulate a model and did 
not use the word ‘ model ’ in the chapter. 
He discussed anxiety as an ego function 
which signals the danger situations that 
mark the different developmental phases. 
Nor, for that matter, has Rapaport 
created a ‘model’ in any sense of the 
term. He has, it seems to me, in his 
formulation only attempted a restatement 
of Freud’s propositions using a more 
technical language, which he does not 
define, and substituting arrows | where 
words would serve as well. It is mis- 
leading, especially to @ non-analyst 
reader, who may be led to believe that 


these are Freud’s words and concepts. 

But most important is the question, Does 
the restatement elucidate or add meaning 
to Freud’s concepts? This I shall now 

_ consider. 

Gi) To say that ‘ structuralized delay post- 
pones discharge ’ (P- 29) is pure tautology- 
The phrase is awkward. How do we 

Gii conceive of delay wa is eee es 

y $ ally segreg 

üi) What are ‘ structurally Fae Jape 


charges’? These formulatl”” 
; d’s clear writing and do 


away from Freu 
mer er- 
not, in my opinion, add to our und 


standing of the observed data. From 
what are the affect charges structurally 
segregated? Rapaport states, “ from drive 
cathexes’. Does Rapaport mean that 
; affect charge’ has other sources than 
drive cathexis? One may even question 
what is ‘ affect charge ° and how would 
it be structured? Affective states are 
accompanied by discharge phenomena 
which may be explained by economic 
theories. This does not mean that the 
affect is charged. The current concept of 
cathexis defines it as ‘the amount of 
mental energy invested in a mental 
process or representation’ (Arlow and 
Brenner, 1964, p. 11). This definition 
assumes that mental or psychic energy is 
derived from the instinctual drives, 
keeping in mind the changes in mode 
of energy used by the ego and the still- 
open question of a separate source of ego- 
energy (see Hartmann, 1950, and 1955). 
The mental energy is invested in (cathects) 
a mental representation, not an affect. 
If my argument that ‘ affect charge’ is a 
term theoretically untenable, how can we 
speak of its being structured or ‘ struc- 
turally segregated ?1* 


In a summary paragraph Rapaport says: 


The concepts of structure and relative autonomy 
(Hartmann) are indispensable to the theory, and at 
present it is not possible to foresee changes in the 
theory which could eliminate them. But the concepts 
of id, ego, superego, and the differentiation of the 
ego into defence-, control-, and means-structures 
are neither. as indispensable to nor as independent 
from the theory. However, a variety of subordinate 
structural concepts (e.g, specific primary-process 
and defence mechanisms, like displacement, con- 
densation, substitution, symbolization, repression, 
isolation, reaction formation, projection) which are 
more directly related to observations and of a lesser 
generality, are likely to survive. It is not implied, 
however, that the same is true for all the specific 


defence mechanisms (p. 128). 


He adds a footnote: 


Objections might be raised against discussing 
these primary-process mechanisms as structures, but 
I cannot attempt to justify this here. 


But it is precisely the designation of mecha- 


of Rese references are to the Psychological Issues edition 
apaport’s mono: h : 
a Sei i graba editori ments on Freud’s 
ee in this connexion editorial com! re 

‘se of the terms ‘ quota of affect (Affektbetrag) and 


‘ sum of excitation (Erregungssumme) ’ in S.E. 3, p. 66. 
The editors conclude that the ‘ two terms appear not to 


be synonymous °. (Italics in original.) 
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nisms and processes as structures or structural 
concepts which I question. Primary- and 
secondary-process refers to modes of discharge 
of psychic energy (Kris, 1950; Hartmann, 1959). 
How does one structure a mode of discharge? 

There is need in the further development of the 
tripartite structural theory to study the organiza- 
tion of the different functions which comprise 
the id, ego and superego. Whether the organiza- 
tion of each function be called a structure or a 
sub-structure of the basic systems is a matter of 
choice. There are, however, certain precepts 
that should be followed. The new formulations 
should be based on observational data. The new 
terminology should be carefully defined and 
related to current psycho-analytic theory, 
whether in accord with it or deviating from it. 
In the latter case the reasons for the deviation 
should be meticulously supported. The new 
formulation should have an inner consistency 
and especially should avoid the error of mixed 
categories. And, finally, it should do more than 
restate a problem or a proposition in a technical 
vocabularly, particularly one borrowed from 
another discipline. 


The Functional Point of View 


The structural theory is based on the grouping 
of psychic functions according to their align- 
ment in conflict and in adaptation. It would 
seem then that the importance of the functional 
point of view demands increased emphasis, 
Already in the ‘ Project’ Freud recognized the 
‘ego’ as a functional system and described 
among other functions especially the inhibiting 
of discharge of psychic energy (1895, p. 385). 

In the years intervening between the writing 
of the ‘ Project’ and The Ego and the Id Freud 
emphasized more and more the importance of 
process and function in his delineation of the 
psychic systems. He never actually proposed 
“a structural theory’. In his later writings, The 
Ego and the Id, the third chapter of the New 
Introductory Lectures and the Outline, function 
is in the foreground in his discussions of the 
Psychic systems. It is important to remember 
that he also gave detailed consideration to the 
nature of the functioning: developmental factors 
€conomic factors, the role of consciousness and 


unconsciousness, the mode of organization, the 
dynamic inter-relationship of the systems to 
each other and to reality, and, above all, the 
application to clinical observation. He proposed 
in his 1914-15 papers the well-known meta- 
psychological approach which indicates the 
multifaceted nature of psychic activity and the 
danger of over-emphasis of any one approach, 
be it structural, economic, dynamic or functional. 
It is in the years since 1940, the year when 
Freud’s last work was published, that the 
structural theory assumed its central position. 
Definition of the components of the psychic 
structure are almost invariably in terms of 
function. Thus Hartmann (1950) says of the 
ego, ‘It is a substructure of the personality and 
is defined by its functions’ (1950). I have in 
another paper studied ego deviation in the 
psychopathology of childhood on the basis of 
maldevelopment and disturbed functioning © 
the separate ego functions (Beres, 1956). Arlow 
and Brenner in their recent monograph write: 


The ego may be characterized in either of tw° 
ways. (1) It may be defined as a group of functions 
of the mind which are usually associated with one 
another in situations of mental conflict; or (2) it 
may be defined as the group of mental functions 
which in one way or another have to do with mediat- 
ing between the demands of the id and those of the 
outer world (1964, p. 41).13 


The problem of adaptation which is closely 
related to function has assumed a position © 
primary importance in psycho-analytic thought, 
with increasing emphasis as the structural theor, y 
has found clinical application. Hartmann’s 
monograph Ego Psychology and the Problem of 
Adaptation (1939) marks an historical milepost 
in this development. Hartmann (1956) indicates 
the biological nature of personality, of ego aS 
well as of id, in ‘ the powerful triad of functions: 
adaptation, control, and integration (syntheti¢ 
function), attributed to the ego’. 

Adaptation is, as Hartmann stresses througb- 
out his monograph, a complex process. The 
significance to my theme is that a psychology 
concerned with adaptation must be functional. 
The study of living organisms, whether physio- 
logical or psychological involves the questions 


; id Very ligle has been written on the fun 
uperego, iscussion of id functions may be fi i 
a panel on ‘ The Concept of the Id? at the May 1962 
meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association 
reported by Marcovitz (1963). I have also in press a 

paper, ‘ The Functions of the Superego ’ (Beres, 1965). 


ctions of id and 


14 See in this connexion Boring’s (1950) historical 
review of American functional psychology. He say’ a 
‘Functional psychology as such was not dynamic, eri 
though dynamic psychology is always functional, pi 
further: “It turns out that functional psychology 35 es 
name for what a psychologist does when freed of syst 
matic compulsions,’ 


r 
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of ‘how’ and ‘to what end’ as well as ‘ with 
what’. 
a. criticism has been directed toward the 
im oe approach because of its teleological 
Maa One must, however, distinguish 
eA A teleological explanations which aim 
ics causes and teleological explanations 
h attempt to place a phenomenon in the 
= ne-work of a larger order, to demonstrate 
relation of an observed fact to a coherent 
p pothesis. The latter may be an acceptable 
orm of explanation though not yetascientificlaw. 
Boon Nagel (1961) indicates as the mark of a 
$ ogical statement 1n biology the occurrence 
of such typical locutions as “the function of ”, 
inp of”, “ for the sake of ”, “ in order 
ae , and the like—more generally, the occur- 
za e of expressions signifying a means-end 
Na = (1961, p. 403). This does not mean, as 
ileal notes, that things and events explained 
ofu eea are conscious agents or the products 
a T agents, nor that ‘ the future acts causally 
e present ’ (p. 23). 
ae agree with Waelder’s vigorous attack 
Ries eological explanations which aim at final 
170) es, such as Aristotle’s entelechy (1960, P- 
) but I do not believe this criticism applies 


to the functional approach in psycho-analysis. 
e may, for example, take the psycho-analytic 
s a function of the 


Proposition that ‘defence i t i 
i whose purpose it is to deal with anxiety 
hing from a danger situation’. This is a 
atement that is, as Waelder (1962) says, “at least 
iptentially teleological’. He would insist also 
at it has no explanatory value (1960, p. 172). 
ut as Nagel (1961) demonstrates, it is possible 
© reformulate even 2 teleological statement and 
Make it non-teleological. Our proposition would 
t en be: ‘In the presence of a danger situation 
wie human psyche has the capacity to respon 
a h anxiety and to mobilize a reaction, which we 
defence, which wards off the danger. With- 
je this capacity the organism would be sub- 
en to distressing affective 
me Ither of these two propositi 
sa: aning of explanation. Reichenbach 
ae What we mean by explainin i 
Ct is incorporating that fact into a eneral law. 
iS is close to Waelder’s definition: 
Phenomenon is “ explained ” if it is seen as part 
(We. more comprehensive order O 
aelder, 1960, p. 172). Both propos 
Riba are general statements which stem from 
Servations in the psycho-analytie setting an 
ch bring together the con 


cepts of conflict and 


the inter-relationship of groups of functions in 
resolving the conflict. They bring the theory into 
a higher, more complex and coherent frame of 
reference. This makes the statements not only 
descriptive but to an extent, undoubtedly 
limited, also explanatory. C. H. Waddington. 

writing as a biologist, says in this connexion: 
‘To say that something has a function is not 
merely to assign causal efficacy to it, but implies 

further that the causal network of which it is a 
part has as a whole some general character’ 

(Waddington, 1960, p. 29). 

Psychic functions are recognized by their 
overt manifestations and by the derivatives of 
unconscious mental activities. Psycho-analytic 
investigation, both clinically and theoretically, 
is also concerned with the development and 
regression of these functions and the resulting 
changes in the manifestations and derivatives. 
In this sense developmental disturbances and 
regression of functions are explanatory at a 
clinical level of the psychopathology we see in 
every-day practice. Waelder (1960) expresses a 
contrary opinion: 

The fact that most people, by and large, can per- 
ceive and appeciate reality, and that psychotics, 
within a large area, cannot, is not explained by 
attributing the former to a function of reality testing, 
the latter to the breakdown of this function (p. 171). 


But when we speak of the function of reality- 
testing we have in mind the complex interaction 
of a number of other functions—memory, 
perception, conceptualization, judgement—and 
it seems to me to have meaning and significance 
to recognize that the malfunction of this complex, 
whether by maldevelopment or regression, results 
in a demonstrable clinical syndrome. We have, 
in Waddington’s words, ‘ causal network’. I 
believe Waelder, who may be correct in his over- 
all criticism of the teleological dangers of the 
functional approach, does not allow for its value 
in the present, still-tentative, efforts to establish 
a basic psycho-analytic theory. 

The great value of the functional approach 
is its applicability to clinical observation. The 
separate functions that comprise the psychic 
apparatus have been variously listed by different 
authors but all agree on the usefulness of the 
clinical investigation of the separate functions as 
well as their interaction and, in some instances, 
their dissociation (e.g., Hartmann, 1950; Beres, 
1956; Glover, 1943; Arlow and Brenner, 1964, 
p: 39). Such investigation must include, beside 


the description of the activity of each function, 
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its development and regressive manifestations. 
On the level of theory the study of function 
involves also the different metapsychological 
approaches which Freud has made familiar to us. 

I agree with Brierley’s (1944) apt summation: 
* Metapsychology is a process theory of mind. 
She notes that this argument adds nothing new 
but relates ‘ psycho-analysis to the whole move- 
ment of modern scientific thought which is 
described by Waddington as a “. . . movement 
away from analyzing into things and toward 
analyzing into processes ”.’ 

It is important how we approach the mass of 
data which psycho-analytic observation gives us, 
how we codify it and organize it. Freud deve- 
loped his theory step by step, always ready to 
change it if clinical facts demanded a change. 
The structural theory has proved its usefulness. 
I have tried to show how much the functional 
approach is an integral part of the structural 
theory and I believe that both for practical as 
well as theoretical considerations greater em- 


BERES 


phasis on function is warranted. I do not pro- 
pose that we give up the structural theory but I 
suggest that we beware of the dangers inherent 
in over-emphasis on ‘structure’. It may even 
be that a more fortunate choice of terminology 
to designate Freud’s tripartite division of 
functional systems would have been the ‘ func- 
tional theory of psycho-analysis’. Of course, 
the name is of secondary importance. What 
matters are the underlying concepts. ; 
Psycho-analysis is a science with its own special 
problems and its own methodological ap- 
proaches, but it has always remained in the 
tradition of the science of the Western world. 
Freud did not fear to speculate but he never 
confused speculation and verifiable theory. The 
subject matter of psycho-analysis takes us into 
unexplored areas where we can use the models 
of the physical sciences only to a limited extent. 
We must exercise constant vigilance to avoid 


the deserts of the unknowable and the swamps 
of the unverifiable. 
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FORESKIN FETISHISM AND ITS RELATION 70 EGO 
PATHOLOGY IN A MALE HOMOSEXUAL 


By 


M. MASUD R. KHAN, Lonpon 


INTRODUCTION 


In psycho-analytic literature the fetish has been 
discussed exclusively as an auxiliary object or 
device in the service of heterosexual gratification, 
and as a defence against perversions proper, 
particularly homosexuality. Freud (1927) had 
derived the aetiology of fetishism from castra- 
tion anxiety relating to the phallic phase. He 
had established the psychic contents of the 
fetish as denial of castration and had stated: 
“The fetish is a substitute for the woman’s 
(mother’s) penis that the boy once believed in 
and does not want to give up.’ By his emphasis 
on the singular importance of the mechanisms 
of denial (disavowal) and splitting in the ego’s 
attempt to deal with the castration threat Freud 
(1927, 1938) had also established the beginnings 
of researches into ego pathology and its relation 
to perversions which have since enlarged exten- 
Sively the aetiology of fetishism to include: (a) 
primary Preoedipal relation to the (breast) 
mother (Lorand, 1930; Wulff, 1946; Buxbaum, 
1960); (b) internal objects and early ego develop- 


ment (Payne, 1939; Gillespie, 1940, 1964; 
Hunter, 1954); (c) transitional object phenomena 
and primitive 


mental functioning (Winnicott, 
1953; Lacan and Granoff, 1956; Fraser, 1963); 
(d) separation anxiety and the dread of abandon- 
ment (Bak, 1953; Weissman, 1957); (e) patholog- 
ical body-ego development and threat of dis- 
integration from disturbed mother-child rela- 
tionship (Greenacre, 1953, 1960; Mittelmann, 
1955); (£) bisexual primary identifications with 
the mother and the wish to bear a child (Kronen- 
gold and Sterba, 1936; Kestenberg, 1956; van 
der Leeuw, 1958; Socarides, 1960); (g) flight 
from incest (Romm, 1949); and (h) a defence 


s which threaten 
he accompanying 


dread of breakdown into psychotic ee 
(Glover, 1932, 1933, 1949: Socarides, 1959; 
Katan, 1964). is 

In the literature, to my knowledge, there = 
only one case, reported by Bak (1953), wen 
the patient indulged masturbatory practices W1 : 
fetishistic homosexual fantasies relating to boy: 
with buttocks of a certain shape and smoowin 
I shall here present material from an overt ma : 
homosexual whose sexual interest and ee 
were exclusively centred round a ae 
relation to the foreskins of Unioiroumeiz i 
youths. I shall try to detail the psychodynan w 
of this foreskin fetish and its defensive sé A 
protective role in relation to the severe a! 
ego-pathology which derived from a grose 
disturbed and intimate relation to his mothe 
in his childhood. 


PATIENT’S EARLY HISTORY 

The patient, a man of forty years of age, qa 
one of four children. He had an elder pro 
and a sister two-and-a-half years younger. T 
parents had divorced when he was seven ce 
the mother had married again soon afterwar F f 
another boy followed within a year. Po 
marriages of the mother had been passionate A 
noisily and hysterically unhappy and she a 
intimately involved the patient in all her w 
and emotional tantrums. She was a beauti b 
and ambitious girl who had miscalculated bot 2 
times. According to her later insistent con mi 
sions to the patient, she had never loved be 
first husband whom she had reviled after divei Š 
as a dirty man with nasty sexual habits. S : 
had made out that the three sons (the young? 
after the Marriage) had all been her ae 
husband’s children, and to establish this fact $ 
had their surname changed to his. The daught¢ 


a Presented at a Scientific Meeting of the British Psycho- 
alytical Society on 20 January 1965, arlier versions 
Were presented to the Philadelphia Association for 
Sychoanalysis and to the Los Angeles Psychoanalytic 


D. 
Society in April 1964. I am grateful to Dr John a 
putherland, Dr Robert Waelder, and Dr Ralph Greens© 
for their helpful suggestions and criticisms. 
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she had conceived from another person. Her 
second husband was much older than she, and 
a rich and respectable citizen, who, however, 
lost all his wealth within a year of marrying her. 
This had exaggerated her terror of poverty and 
disease and the children were made witnesses of 
her eloquent complaints and grievances against 
fate and the husbands. Instead of improving 
her economic status she had, in fact, to do with 
a humble existence now. She was, however, 
very devoted to the patient who idealized her 
as a person throughout his childhood, and he had 
a profound attachment of love and affection to 
her right up to his adolescence. 

„The patient, who had been circumsized at 
birth, had a curiously vivid memory of isolated 
events as well as of fantasies from his childhood 
which he produced schematically in the first 
week of his treatment. They mostly belonged 
to the period between three years and six 
years of age. Briefly they were: 


Memories from age about 3: 

1. Sitting on a china egg and imagining he had 
laid it; feeling very disappointed on dis- 
covering it was not real. 

2. Being very interested in the penis of the 
geldings and imagining himself united to 
them via the urethra. (This fantasy stayed 
with him till 14 or 15 years of age and had 
become absorbed into his masturbation 
fantasies.) 

3. Tasting milk direct from a cow’s teats 
during milking time and disliking it intensely. 

4. He has been told, though personally had no 
direct memory of it; that one day his parents 
found that all the rhubarb plants had been 
nibbled and bitten at the root. First they 
had thought it was the work of rats and 
then discovered it was he who had done it. 

5. He and his brother began going to the 
parents’ bed in the morning and he started 
to entertain a compulsive wish to suck his 
father’s penis and wished his mother were 
not in the way. Once he tried tentatively 
and was rebuffed. When he was seven, an 
both the mother and her new husband had 
started to revile the father as a man of nasty 
habits, he had confessed to his mother that 
he had actually sucked his father’s penis 
and she had readily believed it. 

6. His only other memory of his father was of 


the latter’s once by mistake piercing the 
patient’s foot with a prons while care 
potatoes in the garden. Apart from this he 


had only the vaguest notion of his father 
and thought he had been a kindly person. 

7. He remembers playing with his new-born 
sister by the fire and setting the blanket on 
fire. He burnt his hand and the nanny 
soaked it with the baby’s wet nappy. He 
was very attached to this nanny. She had 
been sacked when the mother re-married 
because she had told the children that it was 
not their father who had been a nasty man 
but their mother who had loose morals. 

8. His most vivid memory of his mother was 
of being tickled by her throughout his child- 
hood, especially on the soles of his feet, and 
being reduced to ravished helplessness. 


Memories from age 5: 
9. Of his mother’s singing about fishermen lost 
at sea and his crying. 


Memories from about 8 onwards: 

10. Of his mother’s bitter complaints against 
her first husband’s sexual habits and her 
grievances against her second husband, with 
the patient always taking her side. 

11. Of his mother’s painfully congested breasts 
after her last child and his offering to suck 
them and being very relieved when refused. 

. Feeling terrified of his step-father on their 
first meeting and wishing he would go away 
and leave them alone. (He never got to 
know him well.) 

13. Acute unhappiness when mother went on 
her honeymoon and starting sexual games 
with his brother and later threatening to tell 
on him. 

14. It was also during this period (mother went 

away for six weeks) that he began noticing 
that his circumcized penis was different 10 
shape from some boys’. 

15. When he was eight, his parents moved to 
another country. From the period of his 

remarriage, and move 

started his obsession with fore- 
ght that the boys 
had an abnormality. At 

sly to the father of a 

him to have his 

kin was ab- 


who had foreskins 
10 he wrote anonymous 
boy in his class, advising 
cized as his fores 


normal. t 
16. Of mother having an abortion 
house, when he was ten, 

nurse and pans full of blood and other 
material. ons 
17. His first masturbation activities started 
S 
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while he was listening to the hysterical rows 
between his mother and step-father, at the 
age of 11. 

18. When he was nineteen, his mother returned 
to the home country with her husband and 
left him at college. From this period his 
pruritis ani started and it persisted to the 
time of this analysis. 


The patient presented these memories some- 
what flamboyantly. Though he claimed to have 
a very good memory of his’ childhood, in fact 
there was very little else that he was able to 
produce during the first sixteen months of this 
analysis. Greenacre (1955) has pointed out the 
limited nature of the fantasies of the fetishist 
and this was true of this patient as well. He 
had almost no recall of any relationships to 
people other than his mother, brother, and 
father from his childhood and adolescence and 
all his masturbatory fantasying from puberty 
onwards had been almost adhesively centred on 
this foreskin fetish. Later in the discussion of 
his ego pathology, it will be seen how much this 
blank affectless image of his own youth screened 
an extremely disturbed and crippled ego develop- 
ment as well as his incapacity for object relation- 
ships (cf. Khan, 1964a). 


PsYCHODYNAMICS OF THE FORESKIN FETISH 


The patient had sought treatment because of 
what he had ironically phrased ‘a theoretical 
dislike of homosexuality °. By this he had meant 
that he did not wish to become or be regarded 
as “a queer’, meaning a socialized overt homo- 
sexual. He had described in a euphoric way his 
Current existence as dedicated to sexual love and 
the sexual seduction of young men with fore- 
skins. The search for foreskins on beautiful 
youthful male bodies had become his chief 
private and personal preoccupation, although 
he had successfully integrated it with a sophisti- 
cated professional life. He was an educated 
person, well-groomed, slick and elegant of 
speech, and fastidiously polished in his manners. 
I have described the sexual cravings and pursuits 
of this patient and their relation to his identity 
diffusion during the first sixteen months of his 
analysis in my paper ‘ Homosexuality and the 
Sexual Nursing of Self and Object ° (1965). Here 
I shall detail the phenomenology of his specific 
Sexual wish and activity: to find a youth with 
foreskin, perform fellatio on him, and then 
masturbate into the foreskin. The first phase of 
his analysis was filled up by euphoric and 


exhibitionistic accounts of his night-prowls in 
search of his accomplices. I have used the word 
‘accomplices °> deliberately because he never 
once coerced a youth into sexual intimacy who 
had not been looking for a similar type of 
experience. There was also very little overtly 
nasty or sadistic or even unpleasant in his 
relation to his sexual object. The whole search 
for the suitable sexual object, the technique of 
seduction and the relation to the person of his 
sexual gratification were obsessionally ritualized. 
He had a compulsion to search for the foreskin 
object and if he failed, which was most 1n- 
frequent, he was then reduced to masturbation. 
To this he always reacted with disgust, apathy, 
acute loss of self-esteem, and a sense of futility- 

When the patient started the analysis his sexual 
activities had reached a crescendo of orgiasti¢ 
excessiveness. He was fully aware of the dangers 
entailed (socially and legally) and early in his 
analysis had, as it were, reassured me by inform- 
ing me that he had sufficient supply of poison 
should he find himself trapped, either through 
blackmail or police action. This type of splitting 
and denial was typical of him. Though he di 
his professional work efficiently and conscien- 
tiously he was concerned that he had lost al 
ambition and was living a day-to-day existence, 
without any real interest in his future. 

The patient had had some sixteen months of 
analytic treatment in another country and it was 
during this previous analysis that he had acte 
out into real shared sexual experiences what had 
been till then merely obsessive private sexua 
ruminations with compulsive bouts of mastut- 
bation, which always left him disgusted with 
himself. Once he had started on his sexua 
adventures he had discovered his talent for sue 
activities and when he came to me for treatme? 
he could boast with some justice that there was 
not a youth he would wish to seduce who cou 
resist him. 

Though he had presented me with his stock 
of memories there was little material in the 
sessions during the first phase that one cou 
relate to his childhood experiences with any 
clinical cogency. Of course his manic, perferv!© 
and impassioned sexual pursuit of the youths 
his lyrical accounts of their beauty and his giee 
Consumption of their semen could be all t0° 
easily translated into patterns of childho° 
experiences with mother and father; but for m°? 
at least, it was important not to be seduced m 
this type of intellectual analysis. I had also t 
fate of his first analysis as a good caution! 
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tale to guide my work. What had impressed me 
most from the start was that he had created for 
himself an ahistorical, as-if, screen identity in 
terms of his practices and pursuits relating to 
the foreskin fetishistic object. I have discussed 
theoretically this aspect of his behaviour in my 
paper, ©The Function of Intimacy and Acting 
Out in Perversions ° (1964c). During the first 
sixteen months analytic work had been concen- 
trated on weakening his manic defence (Winni- 
cott, 1935) as it operated through the sexual 
practices and on enabling him to bear minor 
anxiety-states without taking recourse to auto- 
matic defensive manoeuvres of the erotic or 
obsessional kind (Khan, 1964b). It was when 
the patient began to relax his hectic and furious 
pursuit of sexual adventures that it became 
Possible to examine in detail the psychic and 
ee contents of his foreskin fetishism. At 
a is stage he became regressed in mood, 
a patnene and depressive in affect, and more 
lependent on his relation to me and the analytic 
Situation. 
Thee (1953) in her definition of the fetish 
y S stressed that ‘ in some instances it is not only 
e possession of the object but a ritualistic use 
of it which is essential.” The ritual in relation 
to the person carrying the foreskin fetish was 
Most revealing in the behaviour of this patient. 
Equally important was the affective inner climate 
Which would compel him into night prowling 
and searching for the foreskin fetish. This 
affective inner climate was an amorphous and 
Confused state of excitement, anxiety bordering 
on psychically indecipherable terror, and a dread 
of collapse into total inertia and negativity (cf. 


Khan, 1964b). 


am now condensing details which were 


her clinically over a very 
he fetishistic reverie and 
al confused agitated 
state of 


obj Hence the 
ject both organized the p 
affectivity and, by transforming the latter into 
an active modality of behaviour, rescued him 
Tom apathy and inertia. The nourishing aspect 
of this type of acting out into reality as flight 
Tony an endopsychic crisis that the patient 
Could not deal with had a definite self-protective 
Tole. How abjectly helpless and paralysed he 
Could be would occasionally become visible in 
the early phases when he had to stay indoors 
Ue to weather conditions and Was reduced to 


Masturbatory discharge activities. 


RELATIONSHIP TO THE FETISHISTIC OBJECT 
. I shall differentiate the total fetishistic prac- 
tices of this patient into two component parts: 
(a) his ego-relation to the fetishistic object, i e. 
the uncircumsized youths with foreskins, and 
(b) the intimate physical sexual relation to the 
fetish proper, i.e. the foreskin itself. The patient 
himself was fully aware of this duality in his 
experience of, and relation to, the youth and his 
foreskin. He had always idealized and boasted 
about the nature of his concern for, and appre- 
ciation of, these youths as persons, whereas he 
regarded his activities with the foreskin as in the 
nature of ‘childish and absurd games’. It 
became quite clear to me very early on in his 
analysis that the type of affects and defence 
mechanisms involved in his relation to the 
fetishistic object were quite different from those 
expressed in his sexual play with the foreskin. 
The meaning and psychic content of the latter 
became possible only through analysis of the 
first and enabling the patient to see himself in 
the fetishistic object. 

I have mentioned the amorphous mood of 
agitation and latent excitement mixed with 
anxiety and apathy from which the patient 
would launch himself on his night-adventures. 
This form of acting out of the endopsychic crisis 
enabled his ego to use objectifying and antici- 
pating functions (Hartmann, 1956). Instead of 
a phobic negativistic state of apathy the search 
for the fetishistic object would mobilize a selec- 
tive range of ego-functions. This patient had 
been crippled throughout his latency, adoles- 
cence, and earlier youth by an intense form of 
apathy and phobic-paranoid withdrawal into 
himself, in which state his only gratifications 
were the immediate discharge activities of 
masturbation with their stereotyped fetishistic 
fantasies about foreskins. The search after, and 
the relationship to, the youths had enabled him 
to sense himself as a living, active, and effective 
human being. This had led gradually to an 
almost manic state of over-weening self-confi- 


dence and exaggerated self-regard. He now 
considered himself an omnipotent person, im- 
d dedicated to the rescuing an 


erturbable an 

rE of beautiful abandoned youths. He felt 

not only in touch with reality but also omni- 

potently munificent towards it. Be 
helped these young men | o become 

was that he help Peay eh 


i ir inna 
more conscious of their inna 
superiority and so enhanced their self-esteem. 


He selected a very special type of youth for 
his fetishistic object: he had to be uncircumeized 
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tion, although this is not strictly accurate, 
because the relation to the foreskin was biphasic: 
as a property of the erect penis and as a sac 
into which he masturbated. The total fetishistic 
event can be differentiated into three stages: (i) 
ego-relation to the fetishistic object as a person, 
(ii) sexual passive oral and manual relation to 
the erect penis and the foreskin, and (iii) active 
intrusive ejaculatory relation to the foreskin as 
a receptacle. 

Before examining the psychic contents of the 
foreskin fetish proper I would like to emphasize 
the importance for this patient of the relation 
to the fetishistic object. In heterosexual fetishism 
the fetish functions as a reassurance against the 
(castration) anxieties relating to the female 
sexual object and sexual organs. In my patient 
the ego-relation to the homosexual fetishistic 
object operated as a reassurance against the 
archaic and regressive nature of the relation to 
the fetish itself. Gradually it became quite clear 
to the patient and me that he had sought treat- 
ment because of the inner threat to his ego and 
personality from the chaotic and archaic feelings 
and excitements of the foreskin fetish practices. 
During the first year and more of his analysis, 
his idealized and ecstatic pursuit of the fetishistic 
objects screened his dread of what was happen- 
ing in the sexual practices themselves, He tended 
breezily to slur over them and described his 
frenzied sexual activities as ‘cure through 
exhaustion *. The elation and greed experienced 
in relation to the foreskin fetish was truly 
frightening for him. His dreams in the earlier 
Stages of analysis were barely cloaked primitive 
Wish-fulfilment of the wish to suck the penis 
with the foreskin and swallow the semen. That 
he never experienced any real gratification was 
hidden from himself and vigorously denied in 
the narratives of his sexual exploits. 


PSYCHODYNAMICS OF THE FORESKIN FETISH 


I shall first schem 
of the foreskin. 


Played a significant part 
could never fully digest 


ities of the situation. He wanted to fuse and 
merge with it. It was nearer to a hallucinatory 
imago than a perception of a separate organ on 
another person or as a symbolic vehicle of 
relationship. Lacan and Granoff (1956) in their 
discussion of the role of the symbolic, the 
imaginary, and the real in fetishism have dis- 
cussed this point in an intriguing manner. This 
regressive mode of relationship to the foreskin- 
penis fetish involved the breakdown of symbolic 
and secondary process mental activity. The 
patient felt he had created this magical object 
and through visual and manual touch and oral 
incorporation became it. This meant to him 
refinding and recreating concretely the original 
unity with the omnipotent nourishing breast- 
mother. Nunberg (1947) in his study ‘ Circum- 
cision and Problems of Bisexuality ° has estab- 
lished the fact that circumcision can mean loss 
of mother and has further detailed the meaning 
of the foreskin as symbolic of vagina, rectum, 
and femininity. The wish to suck father’s penis 
has arisen in this patient following his younger 
sister’s birth. He had always felt his own circum- 
cized state a deficient, inadequate, and maimed 
gender identity (cf. Greenson, 1964; Stoller, 
1964). The fusion with the foreskin-penis Te- 
established the lost omnipotent unity between 
the infantile pleasure-ego and the breast-pemis- 
mother. It also served the function of denying 
the later traumatic separation from the mother 
through her marriage as well as negating his 
discovery that she was a castrated penis-less 
object. Nunberg (1947) has discussed his 
patient’s fantasy that the female labia are a sort 
of foreskin that hide and protect the female penis- 
In my patient’s fantasy and image this was true 
of the foreskin-penis. It was the ideal bisexual 
organ composed of the glans penis and foreskin- 
vagina united in inseparable (non-castrative 
oneness. Hence his extreme delight and pleasure 
init. The glans penis protected by the foreskin, 
which he could manipulate without injuring, 
meant also the primitive infant-self of the patient 
in the ideal protective nurturing ambience of the 
ae (foreskin), safely and pleasurably held 
y it. 
The oral craving to fuse with the foreskin- 
penis and his idealization of a trance-like state 
of bliss that he experienced bear out the hypothe- 
Ses offered by Greenacre (1953), Bak (1953) an 
Socarides (1960) that separation anxiety and the 
fear of abandonment are the primary anxiety 
affects in the fetishist. In this patient the TS: 
Petitive recreation of this illusional oneness Wit 
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the mother through the concrete and physical 
idiom of his oral and manual relation to the 
foreskin denied the separation from her and at 
the same time established a new transient event 
that was its own reality and negated the affects 
related to the (internal) maternal imago. This 
capacity to carry contradictory affects and 
Motivations seems to make the fetishistic prac- 
tices particularly effective in the ego’s defensive 
Manoeuvre against primitive and archaic emo- 
tional needs. The temporal element plays an 
important part here. The foreknowledge that the 
whole engincered event would last a short while 
and would be terminated by discharge (ejacula- 
tion) lessened the threat from the eruption of the 
very primitive body-needs and experiences with 
their traumatic genetic associations. The element 
of pleasure through gratification, the transience 
in time and the as-if make-believe of the whole 
fetishistic sexual game enabled the ego to split: 
thus if one part was involved another looked on 
with bemused objectivity. This dissociation 
defeated, however, the regressive motivation to 
fuse with breast-mother and in retrospect the 
patient had no internalized satisfactory image of 


Sexual orgy and thus exper 
the oral-manual relation to i 
with its exaggerated and idealised excitement 
and fervour also ended in a collapse (detumes- 
cence) of the omnipotent organ through ejacula- 
tion. The patient always felt sorry and apologetic 
towards the youths and had a sense of them as 
having suffered a pain and an injury. The 
Unconscious intention cannibalistically to mur- 
der the loved object in an excited frenzy was 
Clear here (cf. Payne, 1939). 

Before I detail the third phase of the total 
fetishistic activity, i.e- the intrusive (aggressive) 
relation with the foreskin, I would like to single 
Out the importance for this patient of swallowing 
the semen, He had a distinct notion of it as a 
very powerful substance with magical attributes 
and constituting the Very essence of the vigour 
and beauty of the youths. It was both comic 
and’ pathetic the way he always tried to make 
them promise not to let their girl-friends per- 
form fellatio on them. The rationalization he 
offered was (and this neatly betrayed the sadistic 
greedy and hostile intent in his behaviour) that 
the girls would not respect them afterwards. 
The patient had at one time talked of his greedy 


compulsion to swallow semen as an addiction. 
An addiction it was too. It had the unconscious 
significance of incorporating a good substance 
which would neutralize his bad inner substances. 
We shall see later its magical curative value as 
a defence against hypochondriacal states. Glover 
(1932) has pointed out how transitory fetishistic 
phenomena appear when an alcoholic gives up 
his compulsive drinking. Here we see an addic- 
tion introduced into the very structure of a 
fetishistic practice The infinite complexity of 
archaic body-processes, pregenital impulses, 
archaic primary process mentation and affect 
which the fetishist can tolerate in an unorganized 
state is a remarkable phenomenon that still 
needs proper explanation. 

It was only after the youths had ejaculated 
and detumescence had set in that the third 
phase started and the patient moved from a 
passive-oral relation to an active intrusive phallic 
one. His wish was always to penetrate the sac 
of the foreskin with his penis. This was another 
variant of symbiotic fusion, but at a phallic 
level. And here he experienced his most painful 
mortifications because the youths never recipro- 
cated his feelings. He wanted to be held tight 
and to be loved, and they were generally bored 
and aloof by this time. So his penis was never 
appraised as a good object and it ended in a 
mere discharge gratification for him, which left 
him sad and disconsolate. One important fan- 
tasy involved was the wish to enter the womb 
of the mother, to be engulfed and enveloped. 
The submergence of his penis into the foreskin 
was both a wish-fulfilment and a defence against 
it. There was a profound dread in him of his 
passive masochistic desire to submit to the 
phallic-omnipotent mother, as represented by 
the foreskin. This was borne out by his dreams 
in which claustrophobic anxiety played a prom- 
inent part and he felt trapped or asphyxiated. 

His ejaculation brought the fetishistic activities 
to an end in a dismal bleak way because he 
never experienced pleasure in his orgasm and 
had a sense of disgust about his own semen. 
The termination of the excited events 1n this 
meagre way was counteracted by a ritualistic 


eget Rea h 
i fetishistic object. He would was 
aU aa re them that nothing 


and clean the youths, reassu 

deleterious had happened, and through ‘ag 

and conversation create a sort of benign amnesi 
He rarely repeated 


about the whole episode. a 
iences with the same person. he 
pai i me his first stable, social, and 


cumcized youth, 
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and by then his fetishistic manic pursuits had 
given way to a depressive hypochondriacal 
withdrawn state where the true nature and 
extent of his ego-pathology became fully visible. 
Before I discuss this I shall summarize the three 
main motifs that were enacted in myriad, 
amorphous, and fragmented ways in the relation 
to the fetishistic object and the foreskin fetish: 
(i) the wish to have a baby, i.e. give birth; 
(ii) the erotization and control of rage and 
murderous impulses regarding the mother, 
father, and siblings; (iii) the craving for, and 
dread of, a passive masochistic sexual surrender, 
which was the most potent unconscious wish 
and also a threat to the unity and existence of 
the ego. 

The wish for a baby in the male child and its 
specific importance for fetishism has been dis- 
cussed by Kestenberg (1956), van der Leeuw 
(1958), and Socarides (1960). They have further 
related it to Winnicott’s (1953) concept of the 
transitional object. Van der Leeuw has postu- 
lated that ‘the transitional object is not only 
breast and phallus, but also the child made by 
the mother °. In my patient’s ego-relation to the 
fetishistic objects there was the expression of the 
wish for a baby in terms of endowing the youths 
with a new identity and sense of self, and 
facilitating ‘a psychological birth’ in them. 
They were for him, in the context of the excited 
interchange, his creations, his babies: his own 
ideal self born through his psychological actions 
and activities in their shape and contour. The 
identification with the procreative, active and 
omnipotent mother was obvious here. But also 
present was the knowledge of its impossibility, 
hence rage and sadistic attack. This expressed 
itself through the compulsion to break down the 
identity of the whole fetishistic object into the 
regressive part-object, the foreskin fetish. The 
psychologically enhanced self-esteem of the 
“created ’ youth was ‘ murdered ” through sexual 
attack on it. The same theme expressed itself 
in the relation to the foreskin fetish: the mouth- 
manual-cannibalistic relation to the glans penis 
was the vehicle of the wish for oral impregnation. 
The unconscious fantasies behind making the 
glans penis emerge and sub: 


i merge in the foreskin 
and making the youth look at it, as well as 


making the glans penis enter and retract from 
his own mouth (vagina), were all variations on 
the theme of giving birth to the self and the 
youth, symbolized by the penis. It also served 
the function of reassur 


ance against being de- 
voured. One element of castration anxiety in 


this patient was the dread of being eaten up 
(overwhelmed) by the mother. . f 

This also ended in a fiasco through ejaculation, 
and here the sadistic delight in their helpiessness 
at the point of orgasm and the consequent 
detumescence of the penis were in his uncon- 
scious fantasy an attack on the pregnant mother 
and her baby-phallus. The swallowing of the 
semen now endowed him with the magical 
power to impregnate and the use of the foreskin 
as (vaginal-mouth) sac for his ‘ intercourse ’ was 
a wish both to impregnate and to be born from 
this foreskin-uterus. This also ended in dis- 
charge-futility, and was followed by psycholog- 
ical nursing of the fetishistic objects and the 
need to reassure them as well as to re-establish 
psychic mental distance between the self and the 
object. The third element, that of the maso- 
chistic passive wish for total surrender and the 
dread of it, we see in his coercive stimulating 
the youths to a pitch of intolerable sexua 
excitement. Their egos, and not his, experience 
the abandon to excitement. This way of splitting 
off the masochistic passive wish, projecting Ít 
onto the youth and then making them Jive it 
through his kindly sexual ministrations was one 
of the self-protective functions of the fetishistic 
practices (cf. Khan, 1962, 1964c). 

Klein (1932) has detailed the complexity of 
the boy’s fantasies in the ‘feminine phase’ ° 
development. She has designated it as ‘the 
period of maximal sadism’. She postulated: 
“In this phase the boy has oral-sucking fixation 
on his father’s penis, just as the girl has. This 
fixation is, I consider, the basis of true homo- 
sexuality in him.’ In the fetishistic fantasies aM 
practices of my patient the regression from the 
phallic phase to this feminine phase is explicitly 
clear, with all its omnipotent sadistic wishes t° 
enter and possess the father’s penis, as well as 
to attack the body-contents of the mother’s 
inside. One consequence of this regressive 
intensification of the ‘ feminine phase ’ fantasies 
and part-object relations was the dissolution © 
his emergent phallic identity. Payne (1939) 
stated in her discussion of fetishism: ‘ The weak- 
ness of ego development is one aspect of thé 
weakness of genitality and denotes interferenc® 
with the libidinization, formation, and integra- 
tion of the body ego, especially of the penis 
imago. This brings about an exaggeration O 
the first mechanisms and an exaggerate 
dependence on the introjected objects, but 2° 
sustained identification with any.’ 

The regression from phallic strivings in MY 
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patient led to a basic diffusion of the penis imago 
as a narcissistic model of self and the collusive 
sexual relationship with youths was an attempt 
to seek reassurance against the disintegration of 
the penis imago. In this aspect relation to the 
fetishistic whole-object was a defence against 
the persecutory anxieties inherent in the fantasies 
belonging to the foreskin fetishism. Sight of the 
whole-object as a sexualized phallic object also 
reassured against anxieties relating to sensations 
of the changing size of the phallus in sexual 
behaviour (cf. Greenacre, 1953). 


Eco PATHOLOGY AND THE DISTURBED 
MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 


The analytic work of the first sixteen months 
had gradually enabled the patient to tolerate his 
inner panicky anxiety states without immediate 
flight into the idealized and erotic reassurance 
of the sexual practices with the foreskin fetish. 
Correspondingly he began to be disillusioned 
about his relation to the fetishistic objects. They 
were not such ideal and lovable human beings 
after all. He could now see that his programme 
to provide love for the © outcasts for whom life 
had made no provision ° had not succeeded, for 
three reasons: (i) his inability to love, (ii) their 
inability to receive love, and (iii) his choice of 
youths who had psychopathic, delinquent per- 
sonalities, verging on the criminal. It was very 
humiliating for him to acknowledge that they 
had never cared for him, had stolen his money 
and goods, and treated him with scorn and 
derision. 

He could now say that he did not want anyone 
to be dependent on him. He wanted to be 
dependent himself and be loved and taken care 
of. In this mood he began to search for a more 
human and what he had described as a * person- 
able’ relationship. He met a youth and started 
a relationship which was neither fetishistic nor 
compulsively sexual (Khan, 1965). The youth 
was circumcized and quite a decent person. It 
was this relationship that revealed the true 


nature of his ego-pathology and the extent of 
his identifications with his mother. Soon after 
he found himself 


Starting this relationship ; n 
delusionally jealous and hysterically emotional 
all the time about the activities of the youth. 

state of anguish when 


He lived in a nightmare f jish wh 
the youth was away, compulsively imagining 
the latter being seduced bY someone else. p 
state of jmperturbability gave way to fits 0 
Taging jealousy and a crazy sort of geo ee 
ness. He would question the youth, en essly 


row with him, search his underwear for signs 
of sexual activity, etc. Meantime he himself was 
furtively faithless to the youth with others—as 
his mother had been. 

He now began to realize this was exactly how 
he had seen his mother behave to her second 
husband. She felt wronged, betrayed, jealous, 
and inconsolable. The patient had been her 
chief confidant and had shared all her moods 
and sympathized with her grievances. His step- 
father had often remarked to him that he should 
not take every statement of his mother’s as if it 
were God’s written word. 

The relation to this youth had led to the 
recurrence of his two old symptoms: anal itching 
and nightmares. He scratched himself furiously 
at night and could not sleep because of ghastly 
nightmares which frightened him so much that 
he could never remember them. They had 
mostly to do with a physical sense of body- 
dismemberment and/or fantastic enlargement of 
certain limbs. These latter he could experience 
in fleeting sensations during wakefulness as well 
(Greenacre, 1953). 

Here we were able to identify another motii 
in fetishistic practices with the foreskin: the 
sadistic wish to dig into another's body and 
discover the truth—to rob it of its precious 
contents which were his right and were being 
withheld from him. His anal itching also led 
to a general state of hypochondria. Gillespie 
(1940) and Greenacre (1953) have stressed the 
importance of hypochondriacal states in fetish- 
istic perversion. In this patient the hypochon- 
driacal states could be divided into two distinct 
moods: (a) those relating to acute sense of 
personal unworthiness and loss of self-esteem, 
and (b) those relating to 4 disgust with the 
personal body and its secretions. They were 
intrinsically related to his jealous fits of rage 
about his new friend and his dread of being 
abandoned. This dread of abandonment was 
also a recurrent theme of he 
ality. She had two terrors 
(a) “of being deserted by her husbands, and (b) 
of poverty, of being left destitute. ‘ 

The history of his relation to his mother as 
we reconstructed it now from his memories, his 
acting out, Jation can be 


and his transference rel 
presented schematically as follows. 
His mother, a beautiful youn 


g woman, had 
started on her adult life rather traumatically, 
Her father had com 


mitted suicide and the 
ambitious girl had decided to make a rich and 


secure marriage. She had married an affluent 
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farmer buthad been unfaithful to him throughout 
(by her own confession). When the patient was 
2% years old she had conceived extra-maritally 
and this had led to overt discord between her 
husband and herself. She had dealt with the 
guilt and anxieties about her pregnancy by 
turning passionately to her youngest child (my 
patient) and had taken over from the nanny who 
had looked after him till then. The nanny had 
stayed on till the divorce four years later when 
she had been sacked for telling the children that 
it was not their father who was a nasty man but 
their mother who had been a fickle wife with 
loose morals. 

It was in this context that the three memories 
of the wish to suck his father’s penis, the wish 
for union with the urethra of the geldings, and 
his sitting on eggs imagining he had laid them 
began to be integrated into a more meaningful 
pattern. We could see how the young child had 
reached the beginnings of the phallic phase. The 
parental discord and mother’s pregnancy had a 
traumatic effect on him. He had reacted to it 
(a) with the wish to be like his mother and have 
a baby from father (b) the dread of 
and rage at it (and the baby as 
expressed in his biting the rhubar 
the response to the sudden influx 
in the mother and her j 
flight to a magical fanta: 


father’s penis 


s body and his 
His mother had kept 


youth settled down 
affecti 
between them. He also had eA, Dond 


: to accept th: 
youth helped him more than he He a 


is childh 
to help the mother, soothe h aana siorts 


element of providing sexual pleasure : to the 
fetishistic object was a great asset to him. He 
had grown up feeling and seeing that people 
only traumatize and hurt each other and are 
inconsolable. a, 
In the treatment he now started to sink 
gradually into total apathy, inertia, and a help- 
less state of bleak withdrawal. All his phobias 
returned as well. He felt he could not face 
people and had an excruciating sense of his 
inadequacy and poverty of being. He could not 
go to work and took two years’ unpaid leave, 
which was granted him. He now contacted his 
father whom he had not seen for over thirty 
years and who agreed to pay his living expenses. 
The patient’s state became one of a deep 
regressive dependence, in which the only thing 
that kept him going was his treatment. This 
phase lasted for nearly a year. It repeated in 
all essential elements the way he had lived his 
youth before his sexual acting-out had started. 
Once he had left home and gone to boarding 
school he had become a shy, timid, withdrawn 
boy. He had made no friends: lived by his 
fetishisticreveries and masturbation. Eventhough 
he had done well at the university and got 4 
good degree he had not felt up to the rigours 0 
a competitive professional life. After his college 
life he had felt so frightened of going mad that 
he had decided to become a labourer and worked 
in a coal mine till the war started. Soon after- 
wards he had been called up and was taken 4 
prisoner of war. He had survived the frightfully 
arduous and dismal existence in a Japanese 
camp without much sense of the dangers 10- 
volved—at one time he had said how to him it 
had felt like being in a lunatic asylum and no 
more. The grim reality of the Japanese prisoner- 
of-war camp rationalized his worst terrors. HiS 
apathetic mood and mechanical obedience save 
him from being victimized by the Japanes? 
soldiers. After the war, when he returned home, 
he had been given a good job and advised tO 
have psychiatric treatment. This had led him tO 
his first analysis and the acting out of his 
fetishistic masturbatory fantasies into actual 
relationships, 
In his regressive illness in analysis the patient 
again decided to become a labourer because PE 
could not bear the emptiness of his life, and it 
Was indeed most painful to watch him live it: 
This alone, however, enabled us to work throug 
the traumata of his relation to his mother. 
We could now see how his mother’s seductio® 
of him as a child, which he had passionately 
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reciprocated, had made no allowance for his 
emotional and developmental needs. He had 
felt unloved, abandoned, and terribly frightened. 
Added to this was the weight of the mother’s 
hysterical emotionality. He had dealt with it by 
surrender to her moods and seduction on the 
one hand and a secret splitting off of his personal 
self into the masturbatory fetishistic reveries 
on the other. This had constituted the only 
private life his mother had no access to or 
control over. I cannot detail here the complexity 
of the material and analytic work involved in 
this phase. At the depth of his depressive 
apathy, phobic withdrawal, and feeling of total 
collapse the patient had the following dream 
which tells the whole story very vividly: 


On a table is a rectangular bowl three to four 
inches high, generally used for fruit or flowers. It is 
full of turds that look like sausages and bananas. 
He feels an acute sense of apprehension that at any 
time the pretence will break and they will be visible 
for what they are. There is a bit leaning over the 
edge of the bowl and from its soggy consistency he 
fears it will break off and fall. He takes it with a 
silver spoon to save it from falling on the table- 
cloth. Pretending it is a sausage, he puts it into his 
mouth, discovers it is shit and spits it out. 


This dream succinctly portrays the patient's 
inner emotional perception of his relation to his 
mother (the spoon in the dream had been the 
one given by his mother) and to the foreskin 
fetish. Here we see behind the idealizations and 
denial the true picture of the depressed deprived 
child’s feelings of despair (cf. Spitz and Wolf, 


1949). 
from the middle of his 


This dream, which is 1 { 
fourth year of analysis, led to the discussion of 
his attitude of negativity. He now described 
himself as an un-person, someone who has never 
existed, never really experienced anything. All 
his life he had merely precipitated events and 
had remained aloof and dissociated from them— 
an onlooker, neither nourishing nor nourished. 
Another theme parallel to this attitude of 
negativity was his secret sense of being special, 
that inside he had a very precious something 
which he could never share, hence could not 
experience himself either. One cannot exaggerate 
the life-saving value of this illusion for this 
patient. It enabled him to survive his adolescence 
and the regressive depressive apathy in analysis. 
He had often felt quite objectively that ae 
was no point in his going on living, but he coul 
not kill himself. He was external to this ideal 
inner self and he had no right to destroy it. 


This led to his anxieties about 


(a) over-stimulation through identification 
with the mother, the castrated sexual 
mother; 

(b) fear of being emptied out, left totally 
vacant like a shell, and abandoned, i.e. 
being robbed of primary self and breast- 
mother; 

(c) dread of his own wish to surrender to the 
sadistic mother and an acute anxiety 
about passiv? annihilation; 

(d) dread of males and an archaic form of 
castration anxiety. 


The fetishistic practices had reversed these fears. 
It gradually became quite clear to the patient 
that his passionate love of his mother in his 
childhood had been very shallow. Basically he 
had sealed himself off and lived a pseudo- 
existence through identification with her moods. 
This in turn had made masculine-phallic develop- 
ment impossible. He had not really participated. 
Very early on he had split off into two persons: 
the clinging phobic anxious child intimately tied 
to the mother and the negativistic withdrawn 
boy fixated on his fetishistic internal objects. 
His attitude to everyone had been one of phobia 
and paranoid suspicion. He had later added to 
this a cunning use of language which cancelled 
all relationships through verbal badinage. 

This patient as a child had reacted to the ugly 
discord between his parents with a regression to 
a very private and encapsulated state of fantasy. 
His schematic memories witnessed this and his 
fetishistic practices enacted it. What character- 
ized these fantasy states was an unintegrated 
mixture of the most archaic feelings, part-object 
relations, and excessive erotization. Payne 
(1939) and Gillespie (1940) have emphasized 
the importance of sadism and _ introjection- 
projection mechanisms. Gillespie (1940) has 
further stressed the admixture of incorporative 
tendencies with phallic strivings. In the contents 
of my patient’s fetishistic fantasies all these 
elements were grossly and flagrantly present. In 
fact, I consider that one of the primary functions 
of his creation of fetishistic fantasies regarding 
the foreskin was to encapsulate and control these 
very primitive and sadistic impulses. _ What 
constitutes the specific threat to the fetishist’s 
ego is the regressive fusion of phallic stage 
strivings with oral and anal impulses and part- 
object relationships. In my patient’s childhood 
the mother’s overt hostility towards, and de- 
valuation of, the father, and the sudden and 
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violent break-up of the home led to the child’s: 


(i) identification with the mother, both as a 
source of security and a denial of castra- 
tion threat from the father; 

Gi) feminine identification with mother as a 
way of maintaining internal possession of 
father (penis) ; 

(iii) regression to part-object aspects of the 
parents (father as penis, mother as 
vagina-foreskin) and the attempt to con- 
coct a parental ceuple through an 
amalgam of these two part-objects in one 
foreskin-penis; 

(iv) collusion with mother’s passionate emo- 
tionality, the over-stimulation from this 
leading to excessive sexualization of these 
fetishistic reverie states, 


The anxiety states which this patient had ex- 
perienced in childhood were diffuse and acute, 
verging on panic all the time and yet without 
much psychic content to them. He could all too 
easily feel depersonalized and terror-stricken, to 
which he reacted with either apathetic depression 
or acting out, or hypochondria. He felt a threat 
of disintegration and annihilation was forever 
nagging at him inwardly. It was this type of 
anxiety state which ha i 

anxiety. In the fetishist, as Greenacre (1953), 
Payne (1939), and Gillespie (1952) 
sized, it is the 
over-load castra 
This patient’s 


use of incorpora- 
sexualization and 
Suppression of Sadistic-aggressive 
behaviour. 
_ Payne (1939) has singled out the specific 
Importance of sadism and 
it to sexuality and ego 
She stated that the se i 


tes between an 
nda murderous 
Ocesses intensify 
n. It is this that 


leads to exploitation of phobic attitudes and 
deadening of affectivity in the fetishist. The 
fetishist’s relation to his object is more a 
sexualized ego-interest than an instinctual 1n- 
vestment and love. Gillespie (1939) has perti- 
nently remarked that in the fetishist * the theme 
of satisfaction is dependent on frustration, oF 
rather a sort of partial frustration ’, and that 
one of the safeguards needed by the fetishist 1s 
“just that he should be frustrated’. In my 
patient there was never once an experience of 
full sexual satisfaction. Satisfaction meant 
extinction and annihilation. It entailed either 
the ego’s surrender to a masochistic archaic 
wish for total incorporation or a_ sadistic 
annihilation of the object in the excited state. 
Sexuality was exploited only for erotization of 
defences and archaic frightening part-object 
relationships. What Anna Freud (1952) has 
described as negativism and dread of emotional 
Surrender in the pervert is a further aspect of 
this threat of annihilation, 

In this patient the separation from the father 
and the involvement with mother’s emotionality 
sabotaged the phallic strivings and development 
and over the course of his childhood and 
adolescence led to fixations on fetishistic 
Teveries and diffusion of his identity both as 4 
male and as a person. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have discussed material from the treatment 
and life-history of a male homosexual patient 
who had suffered acute ego-distortion from 4 
pathogenic involvement with his mother’s moo 
and personality from the age of 3 onwards. The 
questions I want to ask are: 


(i) why the patient as a child did not develop 
., & Severe psychotic illness? 

(ii) what enabled him to create so early 4 

fetishistic inner reverie state that pro- 

tected him against total surrender to the 


mother’s pathological intrusions upon his 
personality ? 


I think it is feasible to answer that the ego’s 
Capacity to dissociate and create a fetishistiC 
Teverie protected it from total submergence 30 
mother’s pathology. The libidinization from the 
mother also facilitated the stabilization of the 
fetish. The fetishistic reveries protected the eg 
against psychotic breakdown. What had com- 
pelled the patient to seek treatment was the 
unconscious knowledge of the threat to his eg° 
through acting out of the fetishistic fantasies. 


+ 


— ty 
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The question as to what enables a child to create 
a fetish is not so easy to answer. In my patient 
there was certainly a good early feeding relation 
to the (breast) mother and to a stable healthy 
nanny. It was around the beginnings of the 
phallic phase that the traumata began to happen. 
The emergent oedipal (negative and positive) 
relations were disrupted by these traumata and 
a collusive pre-oedipal regressive relation to the 
mother materialized instead. The maturational 
processes and growth enabled the ego, however, 
to fight a defensive self-protective battle through 
dissociation and regression. I have tried to show 
how the fetishistic object and the foreskin fetish 
comprised the early infantile self and the primary 
object (mother). The fetish is built like a collage: 
it envelops complex and archaic affects, psychic 
processes, and internal part-object relations and 
manages to sustain them in an unintegrated 
state. I am inclined to say that in the capacity 
to create a fetish we see the inherent strength 
of the infant-child ego and its capacity to save 
itself from total collapse and disintegration. The 
capacity to create a fetish presupposes that 
maturationally the ego has access to its synthetic 
functions. The basic mechanisms involved are: 
splitting, denial, isolation, idealization, somati- 
zation, objectivation, and sexualization. The 
primary anxiety affects relate to dread of sur- 
render to excitement and the exciting object, 
sadism, and threat of body-dissolution, and 
annihilation and being abandoned. The fetish 
is both a phobic and a counter-phobic phenom- 
enon. This duality of the fetishistic phenomena 
relates them closely to obsessional states. 
Through the fetish the ego tries to find a way 
out of its negativity and paranoid withdrawal 
and through the process of sexualization tries to 
bind the aggressive, sadistic, and uncontrollable 
rage impulses. The fetish enables ego func- 
tioning and object relationships, the extreme 
obverse of which is autistic withdrawal. . 
The interplay of two distinct types of psychic 
processes are prominent in this patient: one 
related to his ego-functions and the other to 
sexual excitement. The ego-functioning had 
been crippled by a severely apathetic, phobic 
attitude throughout the childhood, adolescence, 
and youth of this patient. During this period 
he had maintained a highly organized excitement 
and emotionality in which masturbatory fanta- 


sies about the foreskin-penis were the dominant 


integrating factor. The case-history shows how 
the patient as a child had reached a rudimentary 
phallic phase of psycho-sexual development. 
These intense phallic-genital excitements had 
been both sponsored and encouraged by the 
contemporary care-taking environment and 
object-relations. The breakdown of the parental 
environment had led to a chaotic regression to 
pregenital modes of oral-anal incorporative 
fantasies, but the penis-imago had been retained 
throughout these. vicissitudes, though in a 
pathologically dissociated precarious state. 
Henceforth the most striking feature of this 
patient’s internal reality was the intense and 
amorphous excitement that this foreskin-imago 
could mobilize in him. I have also suggested 
that these phallic excited sexual states operated 
as a manic defence (Winnicott, 1935) and were 
exploited as a defence against acknowledgement 
of the disruptive upheavals of his childhood and 
the consequent threat of ego-disintegration, 
despair and dissolution of personality. He had 
later found a way out to reality and object- 
relationships through acting out this encapsu- 
lated phallic-cum-pregenital amalgam of internal 
excitement and sexual frenzy. This had enabled 
him to achieve a pathological ego-mastery over 
his impulses and the object as well as to force his 
ego out of its phobic-paranoid attitude of 
apathetic mistrust. But if this acting out had 
served the function of a rescue operation, it had 
also threatened him with a total loss of self 
through surrender to sexual impulses and the 
object. He had sought treatment because of his 
amorphous state of lack of identity and purpose 
in life. I am proposing here that this type of 
internal anxiety-situation constitutes the basic 
predicament for the fetishist. Fetishism is a 
state of omnipotently, but precariously, con- 
trolled mania. Hence it is at once intensely 
pleasurable and frightfully vulnerable. What 
the patient had sought from his treatment was 
the assimilation of this manic sexual fetishistic 
excitement and affectivity into an ego-capacity 
that could be related to the self, the object, and 
the environment. This he has certainly achieved 
through his analysis. During the past ten years 
since his analysis, the patient has lived an active 
and creative professional, social, and intellec- 
tual life as a member of his own culture, doing 
good work in an atmosphere of social belong- 


ingness. 


i i i i inted 

2 Dr Hanna Segal in her discussion pertinently point 
out that it might be more accurate to define the fetish 
as a portmanteau. In this patient the fetish (as a reverie 


state and object) was a container of very archaic and 
primitive psychic and sexual processes. 
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Freud from the very beginning had stressed 
the crucial role of castration anxiety in the 
genesis of fetishism. Researches since then, 
particularly those of Glover, Payne, Gillespie, 
and Greenacre, have emphasized the role of 
early internalized anxiety-situations, object- 
relations, and vicissitudes of body-ego develop- 
ment which characterize the peculiar intensity 
of the fetishist’s castration anxiety. In my case- 
material all these factors are vividly present. 
This case history tries to show how these early 
anxiety-states and excitatory experiences rein- 
force the castration threat in the fetishist. 
Furthermore, it is possible to point out from 
where the as-if adult quality of the fetishist’s 
sexual exploits and behaviour derives its ego- 
syntonicity. It is the phallic-genital excitement 
that holds the dynamic clue (cf. Katan, 1964). 
At the point of childhood traumata both the ego 
and psycho-sexual development have achieved 
phallic status though they are not stabilized as 
yet. The regressive process brings with it an 
influx of pregenital impulses and archaic psychic 
functioning. This regressive process is collusively 
reinforced by the mother’s behaviour in many 
subtle ways (cf. Greenacre, 1960). Hence the 
bizarre, hopeful, and absurd nature of all 
fetishistic phenomena. The mutative factor, 
however, remains the intensity of phallic affec- 
tive excitement and the Tegressive intrusion of 
pregenital part-object relationships in the fetish- 
ist. The omnipotent control of the object to 
discharge this manic phallic excitement is a 
most characteristic feature of the fetishist per- 
sonality. Through it the archaic part-object 
relationships are held in control. This does not 
reduce the threat to ego-stability in any way. 
In fact, it exaggerates it. The very media by 
which the fetishist is compelled by his internal 
anxieties and impulses to seek reassurance, 
through collusion with external objects and 
reality, expose the ego to severe and persistent 
danger-situations. Hence the acuteness of the 
threat of castration (annihilation) and ego- 
collapse in the fetishist. The ego is never in full 
mastery of the internal crises or external objects. 
The exploitation of primitive mechanisms, like 
splitting, projection, incorporation, and ideal- 
ization by the ego, in order to create the illusion 
of omnipotent control interferes with its normal 
functioning. The fetishist achieves his sense of 
security, self-esteem and well-being entirely 
through his manipulation of the agitated ex- 
citability of the penis-imago and the complex 
archaic pregenital impulses and object-relations 


inherent in it. This exploitation increases the 
threat of over-stimulation to the ego and faces 
it with the predicament of either total exhaustion 
and annihilation or masochistic surrender to the 
object. The failure to neutralize sadistic im- 
pulses and their fusion with libidinal strivings 
without modification of murderous intent ex- 
aggerates further the threat to the object and 
the retaliatory threat to the self (Payne, 1939). 
It is in this internal constellation of pregenitai 
sexual impulses, primitive object-relations, an 
affectivity that we can fully decipher the necessity 
of the maternal imago as a phallic object for 
the fetishist. Freud (1927) had explicitly stated 
that the psychic content of fetishistic practices 
is the fixation on the phallic mother-imago : the 
fetish is a substitute for a woman’s (the mother’s) 
penis that the little boy once believed in and— 
for reasons familiar to us—does not want to 
give up’. My case-material suggests that the 
phallic mother imago upon which the fetishist 
is fixated is composed from sensations derived 
from the self-phallus in the excited states and 
the maternal object towards whom these are 
directed. Also involved are passive longings for 
the father’s penis. Through a tour de force of 
Psychic functioning the fetishist in his childhood 
creates a unitary imago from experiences and 
characteristics that belong to two different 
persons: the self and the object. I have shown 
how the foreskin fetish in my patient had 
attributes both of the self and the mother as 
well as of the father. Once these features have 
been coalesced they are dissociated from reality- 
testing vis-d-vis the external object. It is at this 
stage that denial plays such an important role 
in the psychodynamics of fetishism. It is this 
that relates fetishistic phenomena specifically tO 
transitional object type of psychic functioning 
(cf. Winnicott, 1953). The instinctual regression 
is reinforced by ego-regression to more archaic 
and magical forms of psychic functioning. The 
fetish is created out of the sensations of self- 
body and object-perceptions. The threat to the 
body-ego from anxiety of annihilation (castra- 
tion) is averted by projecting the penis-imag? 
to the mother, who is then incorporated as 4 
phallic omnipotent object. This has the added 
advantage that not only is the threatened pene 
imago rendered safe but the archaic bond 0 
security with the mother is also re-established- 
Similarly, the father’s penis is internalized as 4 
magical food-object. The maintenance of this 
complex affectivity and psychic functioning €n- 
tails severe curtailment of the ego’s growth an 
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development. Hence the fetishist is a person 
deluded by the certainty that he has access to, 
and omnipotent possession and control of, a 
magical object. 

_ The fixation on the internal magical object 
interferes with the neutralization of aggressive 
and sexual impulses in the fetishist. The specific 
ego-pathology in the fetishist thus relates to the 
failure to establish ‘secondary autonomy’. 
Hartmann (1964) has defined his concept of 
secondary autonomy ’ as: 


. many, though not all, ego activities can be 
traced genetically to determinants in the id or to 
conflicts between ego and id. In the course of 
development, however, they normally acquire a 
certain amount of autonomy from these genetic 


factors. The ego’s achievements may under some 
circumstances be reversible, but it is important to 
know that in normal conditions many of them are 
not. The degree to which its activities have become 
functionally independent from their origins is 
essential for the undisturbed functioning of the ego, 
and so is the degree to which they are protected 
against regression and instinctualization. We speak 
of the degrees of this independence of the ego as the 
degrees of secondary autonomy. (Hartmann, 1964, 


p. xi.) 


In Hartmann’s idiom we could postulate that 
fetishism is a pathological substitute for * second- 
ary autonomy ’. It is this specific type of ego- 
pathology that accounts for the complexity and 
bizarre qualities of the fetishistic phenomena. 
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A CLINICAL STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF A FAILURE OF 
THE AVERAGE EXPECTABLE ENVIRONMENT ON A 
CHILD’S MENTAL FUNCTIONING 


By 
D. W. WINNICOTT, LONDON 


In order to illustrate a 6-year-old child’s com- 
ment on his own infancy I offer an example of 
what may be called a therapeutic consultation. 
ae therapeutic consultation is a kind of 
g work which psycho-analysis makes pos- 
sible. It is a diagnostic interview which is at the 
he time a piece of deep therapy. It is particu- 
ai applicable where a child can (for financial 
Ese: em ene oe attend once or perhaps 
i also a place for this kind 
of work in the child psychiatry of private 
practice, where there is no team to complicate 
the procedure. 

In this work the motto is: How little need be 
done? Here use is made of the psychiatrist’s 
position as a subjective object of the child. This 
condition only lasts for a few interviews, after 
which the child uses the psychiatrist in a com- 
plex and essentially changing way, which the 
psycho-analyst knows as the transference. The 
psychiatrist is more free to be natural than he or 
she is in psycho-analysis proper, and indeed 
countertransference phenomena are not a threat. 
This matches the absence of transference 
movement. The psychiatrist finds it easy to be 
objective in this work of limited scope. 

The aim is to ‘unhitch’ a developmental 
catch, so that the environmental influences may 
resume their function of facilitating the process 
of maturation in the child. When such a result 
is not reached then the case changes automatically 
over into one in which psycho-analysis is 
appropriate, and indeed necessary. This out- 
come is not to be reckoned a failure. It should 
be reckoned 4 failure, however, if a case is 
handed on to a psycho-analyst which could have 
been ‘unhitched ’ in one to three interviews by 


this method that I am describing, in this and a 
series of similar cases. 


The therapeutic co l 
to conduct, but experience 1s 0 


nsultation is not difficult 
eeded for it, and 


a knowledge of the theory of all aspects of 
individual emotional development, including 
the early stages that are characterized by very 
great dependence which is met by environmental 
adaptation to need (cf. Winnicott, 1960). 

The case I have chosen illustrates the way in 
which a child of limited intelligence can com- 
municate a significant detail, if given oppor- 
tunity. Unfortunately it is necessary to give all 
the steps that lead up to drawing No. 26, but 
any method that can be devized for relieving the 
reader of the need to follow the work of the 
consultation through tends to make the process 
obscure. In actual fact the process is a quite 
natural phenomenon and depends on the fact 
that when a child comes to see me there is a 
need in the child which will show in the course of 
time in the setting that I can provide. This 
setting is directly derived from what I have 
learned to provide as a psycho-analyst. It is 
like a first session of an analysis except that here 
I am doing all I know how to do, whereas in an 
analysis I choose to allow the material to unfold 
in the course of time, in samples of transference 
neurosis and psychosis. 

When the reader reaches drawing No. 26 
there will be a reward, in that the child will be 
found to tell me the way in which his mother’s 
depression started when he was 14 to 16 months 
old. The information he gave me was found to 
be correct. Because the information was given 
me by the child I was able to use it, and in so 
doing I was able to release in the child the pro- 
cesses of development. Incidentally, this had 
an importance in that it changed the diagnosis 
from one of relative mental defect to one of 


recovery from infantile schizophrenia. 


Tue Case. BOB (6 years old) 
Preliminary Contact 


First I saw Bob with his father and mother. 
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I learned that in the household there was Bob 
aged 6 years, a brother aged 5 years, and 
another brother aged one year. There was 
also a girl of 15, the adopted daughter of the 
mother’s parents. Bob’s father worked in a 
factory. In the house there were three bed- 
rooms, which were not enough. Bob and the 
next boy slept together, often in the same bed. 


By this time I had reached the point in the 
consultation when I was finding out what Bob 
was like. His words were skortened and many 
of them were difficult to understand. Neverthe- 
less he communicated freely. He had come in an 
excited state and he took up his position in one 
of the little chairs, eager for whatever should 
happen. It could really be said that he was full 
of some vague kind of hope. 

The mother had been for some years in the 
care of Dr Y, a psychiatric colleague who is 
also an analyst, on account of panics and 
depression. She had obviously been a very ill 
patient and had been treated by psychotherapy. 
The father had also had depressions and both 
parents had attended for group therapy. They 
said they felt that the existence of the family 
depended on the help given over the years by 
the psychiatrist Dr Y., 


At this point in the preliminary contact the 
parents went to the Waiting room and I had Bob 
alone with me in my room for 45 minutes. 


Interview with Bob 

Bob was easy to meet. He expected friendli- 
ness and helpfulness. I had provided paper and 
pencils and I suggested that we should play a 
game and I proceeded to show him what I 
meant. He was talking in an excited way and on 
One occasion there was a stammer, on the word 
punch (p...p... P... punch) when he was 
talking about the first drawing. 


Drawing No, 11 


to do something 
ed to do and he 


I now suggested that he should make a squiggle 
for me to turn into something, but either he did 
not understand or else he could not make a 
squiggle. He said: ‘Can I make a car?’ 


Drawing No. 2 
This is his drawing of a car. 


Drawing No. 3 


I offered him a squiggle and he seemed 
bewildered. He said it was a hand, but he 
added: ‘It’s too hard’, meaning he could not 
play this game. 


Drawing No. 4 
He chose to draw the sun. 


This was the end of a very cautious first 
phase in which he used the aspect of his self 
that tries to comply and to conform, but which 
does not carry feeling nor does it employ impulse. 


The second phase started with 
Drawing No. 5 


His version of a squiggle. It was a drawing 
by use of a wavy line, and it may have been a 
person or a ghost. I added the moon. 


It was now my turn and I did 
Drawing No. 6 


My squiggle. He put in the eyes and called it 
Humpty Dumpty. 

The theme of Humpty Dumpty alerted me to 
the idea of disintegration, related to premature 
reliance on an ego organization. At this stage 
I had no idea that his putting in the eyes had 
significance, but in the critical drawing (No. 26) 
this Humpty Dumpty theme and the eyes came 
to make sense, 

It should be noted that in this work I do not 
usually make interpretations, but I wait until the 
essential feature of the child's communication has 
been revealed. Then I talk about the essential 
feature, but the important thing is not my talking 


so much as the fact that the child has reached t° 
something. 


Drawing No. 7 


Bob made a new characteristic squiggle 
Composed of a wavy line; he quickly saw what 
he wanted to do with it and turned it into 4 
snake, dangerous because it stings. 

Here was now a drawing of Bob’s own, based 


1 Drawings are reproduced on a 


pull-out page facing p. 86. 
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on his own squiggle, and very different from the 
drawings of the objectively perceived car and 
sun (Nos. 2 and 4). He was pleased with his own 
drawing. 


(At this point he became interested in the 
numbers that I was putting on the drawings, 
and he told me all along the number of the 
next drawing.) 


Drawing No. 8 

My squiggle which he said was a hair. Then 
he said it was an ‘ephelant ’ with a big mouth. 
He put in the eyes. (Eyes again!). 


(I am not attempting to reproduce the 
curious distortion of speech which made it 
very hard for me to understand what he was 
saying. It was always possible to understand 
in the end.) 


Drawing No. 9 

This was his squiggle, done by the same 

. technique of the wavy line. He said it was a 
roundabout’, a ‘ puzzle place’. I found that 

he meant a maze, but he could not use this word. 

It was horrid. He went with his Daddy. In fast 

speech he told a story of this visit to a maze, and 
e was anxious while remembering it. 

Here I made another mental note of the idea 
of a reaction to environmental failure. In this 
case the idea was of a failure on the part of the 
father, who had not realized that a maze would 
touch on archaic anxiety in Bob. I had got in 
touch with Bob’s threatened confusional state, 
his potential disorientation. Naturally I was 
building up in my mind an idea of his illness as 
one of infantile schizophrenia, showing a 
tendency to recover spontaneously. 


Drawing No. 10 


This was my squiggle, and he went over it 
and emphasized everything. He said it was a 
‘roundabout like mine °. 

It was clear in the context that by this Bob 
meant ‘a roundabout like nine’. He did not 
mean ‘mine’. This illustrates the peculiar 
language distortion to which I needed to adapt 
myself, in order to receive his very clear com- 
munication. (I assume that this language 
distortion corresponds with the glass or perspex 
(or whatever) that the schizophrenic often 
reports as a something between the self and the 
actual world.) 


CONSULTATION 


Drawing No. 11 


Bob now chose to draw. He drew the sun in 
his characteristic way and a jet plane by the 
other technique (after he had made its outline 
by the wavy lines method.) Bob said: * Twelve 
comes after it? He was now numbering the 
drawings, and was correctly using the words * he ? 
and ‘me’ which I put next to the numbers to 
denote the order of events. He was able to call 
himself ‘he’, and me ‘me’, allowing for my 
having my own point of view, or identifying 
himself with me in the game. 

Talking about No. 11,1 asked Bob if he would 
like to go in a jet plane. He said: * No, because 
they may go upside down.’ 

From this I gathered further evidence that 
Bob was letting me know of his experience of 
environmental unreliability during the period of 
his own near-absolute dependence. I con- 
tinued with my policy of not making inter- 
pretations. 

I seem to have asked at this point: “Do you 
remember being born?’ He replied: * Well, that 
was a long time ago.’ Then he added: * Mummy 
showed me where I did be a baby.’ (I found 
afterwards that his mother had recently taken 
him to see the home where he was born.) 

While we were talking in this way we had 
continued with the drawings. 
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Drawing No. 12 
My squiggle which he turned into a fish. He 
put in the eye and mouth. 


Drawing No. 13 

Here was one of his characteristic squiggles, 
which he turned into a boat. He told me a long 
story of someone who had gone in a big boat to 
Australia. He than said: ‘My lines are all 


wiggly, wiggly.’ 


Drawing No. 14 


My squiggle, 
another sheet of 
amused him very much. 
into a hand. 


which went off the page onto 
paper (see No. 18). This 
He turned the squiggle 


Drawing No. 15 


He made a wavy squiggle, and I squiggled all 


deliberately making a 


over his, and we were 
hopeless mess and muddle. Then he saw it as a 
Donald Duck and put in the eyes. 


Drawing No. 16 


My squiggle, which he turned into a ‘ lephe- 
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lent’. He added: ‘It has a beak and it can 
catch me.’ He dramatized this. 


Drawing No. 17 ; 
He turned his own squiggle into a shoe. 


Drawing No. 18 f 
Here I developed the theme of spines which 
came from the spilt-over parts of No. 14. He 
made this into ‘an animal that will eat you 2 
At this point he put his hand*to his penis, feeling 
danger there. I pointed this out to him, else 


he would not have noticed that he had made this 
gesture. 


Drawing No. 19 
His drawing of a tiger. 


He had now mastered his immediate anxiety 
about retaliation based on oral sadism, and he 
talked about numbers: ‘ Shall we go up to 1002? 
Actually he was only capable of counting to 20, 
and a little further with effort. 


We were now ina doldrums area, between the 
second phase and the next phase. I did not know, 
of course, whether there would be another phase. 


Drawing No. 20 (not shown) 


He wrote his name at my request, putting one 
letter round the wrong way. He wrote the num- 
ber six (his age), because he could not spell it. 


Drawing No. 21 


His squiggle, which he said was ‘a mountain; 
you walk all round it and get lost.’ 


Now we had entered the third phase, and we 
began to get down to the significant detail. 
The content of No. 21 made me Prepared for a 
new version of environmental failure producing 
threat of primitive anxiety of the type of falling, 
depersonalization, confusion, disorientation, etc. 


Drawing No. 22 

My squiggle. I said 
‘I bet you can’t m 
said: ‘T’ll try’, and 
into a ‘ glub’ (glove), 


(Bob now asked for 
e obviously had s 


draw, and he used th 
end.) 


a bigger sheet of paper. 
omething important to 
e larger sheets until the 


Drawing No. 23 


His deliberate drawing of ‘a big hill, a very 
big one, a big mountain.’ ‘ You climb up = 
and you slip; it’s all ice.” He added: ‘ Have yo 

9> 

i From this I felt sure he was telling me about 
being held, and about being affected by same 
one’s withdrawal of cathexis, and, of course, 
wondered if this could be a picture of his mother’s 
depression, and its effect on him when he was a 
baby. I continued to refrain from making 
comment, and asked him if his dreams were 
about this sort of thing. 4 

He said: ‘I forget them.’ Then, remembenng 
one: ‘Oh, an awful dream about a witch. 
said: ‘ What awful dream?’ He said: ‘It = 
last night or another night. If I see it I cry. 
don’t know what it is. It is a witch.’ (And here 
he started dramatizing.) ‘ It’s horrid, and has a 
wand. It makes you pee. You can talk but you 
can’t be seen and you can‘t see yourself. Then 
you say “ one, one, one” and you come back. 

The word ‘ pee ’ here does not mean micturate. 
“No, not wee-wee!’ It means disappear. When 
the witch ‘ pees you’ he ‘ makes you vanish. 
The witch has a hat and soft shoes. It’s a man 
witch. 


Drawing No. 24 


While all this was going on Bob was drawing 
an illustration (No. 24) of what he wanted to 
tell me at this point. He was dramatizing horror 
and his penis got excited and he screwed him- 
self up because of anxiety. 


Drawing No. 25 


Shows himself in bed having the nightmare. 
When he saw the big stairs he said: ‘Oh! oh! 
oh!’ and he was very much in the event he was 
describing. 

He now told me that the drawing was about 
two things. The awful one was the nightmare; 
but there was a real incident which was not 
horrid, it was nice, He really fell downstairs, 
and there was daddy at the bottom of the stairs, 
and he cried, and daddy carried him to mummy, 
and she took him and made him well. 

I now had the clearest possible evidence of 
Bob’s wish to tell me about a lapse in the 
environmental provision which had been ‘ good 
in a general way. I therefore started to talk, 
and I drew 


Drawing No. 26 k d 
A mother figure holding a baby. I scribble 


r 
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out the baby in arms; and while I was starting 
to put into words the baby’s danger of being 
dropped, Bob took the paper and smudged in 
the woman’s eyes. (See No. 6.) 

At the same time he said: ‘ She goes to sleep.’ 

This was the significant detail in the total 
communication. I now had his drawing illus- 
trating the holding mother’s withdrawal of 
cathexis, 

I now put the baby on the floor, wondering 
how Bob would deal with the archaic anxiety 
associated with falling for ever. 

Bob said: ‘No, the witch came when the 
mother shut her eyes. I just screamed. I saw the 
witch. Mummy saw the witch. I shouted: 

My mummy will get you!” Mummy saw the 
witch. Daddy was downstairs and he took his 
penknife and stuck it into the witch’s tummy so 
i got killed for ever, and so the wand went 

o. 

In this fantasy can be seen the material for a 
psycho-neurotic organization set up and main- 
tained in defence against the unthinkable or 
archaic or psychotic anxiety produced in the 
child by the failure of the mother’s holding 
function. 


Drawing No. 27 

His drawing showing himself in bed and the 
male witch along with the wand which ‘ makes 
you pee ’ (disappear). 


The communication having been made, Bob 
was ready to go. He seemed to be very satisfied 
With what had happened, and his excited state 
had calmed down, a 

Bob now went to his father in the waiting- 
room while his mother gave me the following 


account of the family problem. 


my inter- 


Mother’s Description given me after my | 
er in the 


view with Bob, with Bob and his Fath 
Waiting-Room 
At 2} years Bob was taken t 
hospital because of continuous crying. Att 
time the mother was depressed. A paediatrician 
said he was frustrated. After brain examination 
and various tests the parents were told that there 
was no disease but that Bob was six months 
behind in development. The parents were told 
they must expect him to be simple. . 
A year later, at 3} years, Bob was taken again 
and the parents were told once more that he was 
simple’. At 3 years Bob did not speak at all. 


o a children’s 
the 
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To help things forward the mother started a day 
nursery. Bob showed up as the slowest in the 
class and he was obviously tied to his mother. 
The parents had accepted the fact that Bob 
would be ‘simple’, but recently Dr Y (the 
mother’s psychiatrist) had suggested that they 
ought to question this diagnosis because of the 
wide range of Bob’s interests as reported by the 
mother in her sessions. He was always talking 
about space and God and life and death. He 
was very sensitiv? and obviously the word 
‘simple’ did not cover the whole of the diag- 


nosis. 
On Intelligence Test Bob had scored 93 


(Stanford-Binet). 

There had been thumb-sucking throughout. 
A period of masturbation, erections, and day- 
dreaming seemed to have passed. At times he 
would get his penis out both at school and at 
home, but everyone tried not to make too much 
of this. 

The mother herself remembers being unhappy 
at home at the time of her secondary school; 
she felt picked upon. It was better at a grammar- 
school, when she got on to dressmaking and 
cooking. She does not give the impression of 
high intelligence but evidence seems to show that 
she herself is not by any means limited. She 
passed her School Certificate examination. 

The father, an only son, ‘ spent his childhood 
in dreamland’ (mother’s description), being 
unhappy at home. His parents were difficult 
people and indeed the mother ascribes the 
beginning of her depression to her having to be 
in contact with her in-laws. The father’s mother 
had died a year ago. 

Bob’s mother did not suffer from panics any 
longer, and Bob’s father had settled down to 
being a quiet personality. The family had 
times when there was a shortage of money. 
It was a severe blow to the father that his son 
should be ‘simple’, whereas the mother did 
not mind much. The father is an engineer. 


Bob’s Early History 

Bob’s birth had not been difficult. Breast 
feeding was complicated by what the mother 
called a ‘doctor’s mistake’. The mother had 
said: ‘I know this baby is ill? Then at two 
weeks it was discovered that he had pyloric 
stenosis and he was operated on immediately, 
being away a fortnight. The mother had tried 
to forgive the doctor for not believing her that 


the child was ill. 


. This had obviously 


learning difficulty, 
i. 
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At 4 years 9 months the boy underwent 
tonsillectomy; here it was very evident to the 
parents that he was backward because they knew 
that although they could tell any other child 
what to expect they could not find a way of 
telling Bob. Bob had five days in hospital, with 
daily visiting. He was distressed during this 
a mother said that she had this first baby 
in hospital but decided to have the others at 
home. In the third pregnaney the mother used 
the National Childbirth Trust (Dr Vellay). The 
birth was ‘ absolutely painless’. The father was 
present. They found the experience ‘ inspiring 
and lovely.’ It was possible to detect here in this 
positive statement one side of the mother’s 
illness, the idealization, which all the time carries 

with it the threat of the opposite. Contained in 
all this is her potential depression. 

At the time of Bob’s birth the mother feared 
hospital although the pregnancy was all right. 
The labour was in fact a short and easy one. It 
was after the second birth, when Bob was 14 
months old, that she started her panics and 
psychotherapy. I asked: * How did you first 
become ill? In what way did your depression 
show itself?’ She answered: ‘I kept finding 
myself going to sleep while I was engaged in 
doing something,’ 

It was when Bob was 14-16 months old that 
she Was starting to get sleepy and this was the 
beginning of not being able to cope; and later 
the panics supervened. This information coming 
at the very end of the consultation interested 

oe very much because of the evidence that I had 
already got of this from the material supplied by 
Bob himself, 


s As Bob left my house he said to his mother: 
Did you see how I rubbed in the lady’s eyes?’ 


been the high-light, for hi 
of the therapeutic interview. ies AD 


The parents visited me three weeks later, not 
bringing Bob. Here I learned much detail about 
each parent, and also more about Bob. At 
home his difficulties were compatible with a 
diagnosis of infantile schizophrenia, tending to 
Spontaneous recovery. His main trouble was a 


Follow-up (After 7 months) 
: Learning at school has seemed to be released 
Since the time of the consultation. At home 
Bob makes Steady growth in spite of father’s 


illness (hospital) and mother’s hospitalization 
with the baby, who had an illness. 


COMMENT 

It would seem that this boy retained a ne 
idea of the beginning of his illness, or of lity 
organization of his defences into a persona ad 
pattern. He was able to communicate this, F it 
he did so with some urgency once he meee 
that I might possibly understand and thereto 
make effective his communication. ee 

The work of this therapeutic consultation 
made more interesting by the fact that this ed 
did not use words at 3 years, and that he ha i 
learning difficulty, and that he was genera : 
considered to be ‘simple’ by pe 
and by school authorities and by the paren i 
It is unlikely that Bob could have told me wha 
he did by verbal reply to verbal questions. 
Gradually, however, he unfolded the aetiology 
of his ego dysfunction. 

The diagnosis became changed during the 
consultation from one of relative (mental) defect 
to one of infantile schizophrenia, with the patient 
tending to make spontaneous recovery. , 

It is interesting to note that schizophrenia, or 
the psychotic condition that resulted here 1n a 
learning difficulty, is in fact a highly sophisticated 
defence organization. The defence is against 
primitive, archaic (‘ unthinkable *) anxiety pro- 
duced by environmental failure in the stage of 
the child’s near-absolute dependence. Without 
the defence there would be a breakdown of 
mental organization of the order of disintegra- 
tion, disorientation, depersonalization, falling 
for ever, and loss of sense of real and of the 


capacity for relating to objects. In the defence _ 


the child isolates what there is of himself, and 
attains a position of invulnerability through 
introversion. In the extreme of this defence the 
child cannot be traumatized, and at the same 
time cannot be induced to regain vulnerability 
and dependence. y 
In the case of Bob the ego has known a certain 
limited type of disaster, limited in quantity, and 
has experienced breakdown, has reorganized 
against being retraumatized by developing the 
feeling of being traumatized all the time except 
when withdrawn. All details of experience have 
been retained and have been subjected to classi- 
fication, categorization, and collation, and to 
Primitive forms of thinking. It is to be presumed 
that as a result of the work of the therapeutic 
Consultation this complex organization round 4 
traumatic event has become transformed into 
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material that can be forgotten because it has 
been remembered, that is to say, has become 
available for a sophisticated thinking process 
that is relatively detached from psychosomatic 
functioning. 


Conclusion 


In this clinical description I have tried to show 
the effect on a child of a specific example of 
failure in the area of what Hartmann (1939) has 
called ‘ the average expectable environment.’ 
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NOTES ON CHILDHOOD DEPRESSION! 


By 
JOSEPH SANDLER anp W. G. JOFFE, LONDON 


a 


. a healthy person must have the capacit 


dinal dimension of development, represent the best 
mann, 1954). 


Introduction 


The research worker who aims to investigate 
the subject of depression in childhood must 
inevitably find his task extraordinarily difficult, 
If he approaches it from the direction of the 
psychiatric classification of adult depressive ill- 
nesses he will find himself hampered from the 
outset by a lack of agreement among different 
authorities on the essential differences between 
the various pictures of depressive illness met 
with in clinical practice.? The differentiation 
between psychotic and neurotic and between 
endogenous and reactive depression is far from 
easy, and it would seem that there is a whole 
spectrum of clinical conditions, all of which can 
legitimately be called depression. Yet there are, 
in this group of disorders, differences in clinical 
features which are obviously significant, particu- 
larly from the point of view of prognosis and 
treatment. If we apply the existing descriptive 
classifications of depression to children we are 
not helped a great deal, but we cannot fail to be 
struck by the relative absence, in young children, 
of any overt manifestation of the syndrome, 
consistently described over the past two millenia, 
of manic-depressive psychosis, or psychotic 
depression. Itis only in the phases of prepuberty 
and puberty that occasional cases are described, 


and even then there is often cause to doubt the 
diagnosis.3 


y to suffer and be depressed. (Hartmann, 1939). 
. what appears as ‘pathological’ in a cross-section 


of development may, viewed in the longitu- 


. . . : art- 
possible solution of a given infantile conflict. (H 


There have been many psycho-analytic nL 
of depression in adults, from Abraham oi Te 
1916, 1924) and Freud (1917) onwards, ar 
understanding which these and later au io 
have afforded is of great help when we come 7 
consider children. However, there is also Se 
to confuse us in our task, for there has mna 
profound tendency in the psycho-analytic liiga 
ture (with certain important exoepiions) 1g 
generalize the dynamic picture which wire 
postulated for melancholia to all states of dep ae 
sion, i.e. to see such states as the outcome 1 
aggression and hate turned, via a punitive a 
destructive superego, against the self, which is 1 
the same time identified with the lost ae 
ambivalently-loved object. While it has an 
usual for psycho-analysts to make some sor X 
clinical distinction between neurotic and PA 
chotic depressions, the differences have ets: = 
been regarded as quantitative (e.g. Rado, abi 
Fenichel, 1945). We may legitimately sa by 
whether theories which are heavily influence ae 
the study of melancholia in adults provide | F 
most suitable starting-off point for the investig 
tion of depression in children. , 

If we approach our subject from the on 
the retrospective reconstruction of the li is 
histories of adult patients, we are also liable R 
be misled, for genetic interpretations are nine 
influenced by a variety of distorting factor 


* The material used has been c 
stead Child-Therapy Clinic, a therapeutic and research 
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Foundation, Inc., New York; The Anna Freud Founda- 
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ed to this paper. x Ta 

* cf. in this connexion the recent ‘cet. of Mende 
Son (1960) and Grinker et al. (1961), 0 

*In a review of this topic, Anthony and Scott (1969) 
Conclude that‘... the occurrence of manic depressio 


early childhood as a clinical Phenomenon has yet to 
demonstrated.’ 
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(Kris, 1956). Nevertheless it seems clear that 
although many depressed adults have suffered 
a traumatic loss or separation in their early life, 
this is by no means always the case. A number 
of authors believe, however, that there is always 
a previous experience of object-loss, in fantasy 
if not in reality. This point will be taken up in 
more detail later. 
a general, although there is a great deal of 
dis ence from work with adults that the pre- 
tata to depression is, in part at least, 
Pee ated with the vicissitudes of personality 
mie in childhood, there is little con- 
ee evidence to support the view that adult 
ae ssives have universally or frequently had a 
Pressive illness in their early years. 
ee situation is further complicated for us 
ce we approach the problem of childhood 
w. poen from work with adult patients by the 
E as on the clinical syndromes which we 
afee. epression, rather than on depression as an 
, a mood, which may or may not be a 
anent symptom in the patient’s illness. The 
7 ignation of depressive illnesses as afective 
sorders only nominally meets this point. The 
Position is aptly summed up by Grinker ef al 
(1961) who say: 


a tiboolk descriptions of this entity are stereo- 
DE accounts which have been copied from book 
tio ook and repeated from generation to genera- 
de n.... This is all the more strange since the term 
KA ession is a description ofa predominating affect 
nap Ves RO clue to the underlying processes, the 
n re of the patient’s problems, the predisposing 
tors, or the precipitating causes. As an affect 
bat may dominate the mood of individual 
a vents, depression may be a symptom of a wide 
ASY of psychological problems and accompany 
Most any clinical nosological entity. 


We know too that there are circumstances 


poe iately bri bout 
ch normally and appropriately bring a 
Celings of Frieden, and we would look for the 


Oc Stence of pathology if such reactions did not 
cur when they would normally be expected. 
We consider the considerable amount of 
d on the topic of 
00 od depression itself, we find there is here 
no unanimity on the existence of depression 


as THR 
a clinical entity before adolescence or pre- 


a 
dolescence, The literature clearly reflects the 


absence of agreed behavioural, descriptive or 
psychodynamic criteria for such a diagnostic 
category, although indications of depression are 
frequently described, most commonly in the 
form of the so-called depressive equivalents of one 
sort or another‘ (psychosomatic symptoms, eat- 
ing and sleeping disturbances, boredom, rest- 
lessness, etc.). If we accept the notion of 
* disguised ’ forms of depression, then we would 
have strong grounds for seeking such states in 
an overt form, particularly in the material of 


children in analysis. 


A Summary of Hampstead Index Findings 

In adults, it is usually the patient who brings 
himself to ask for treatment, who feels his illness 
as something alien which he consciously wants 
to be rid of. The child, in contrast, is usually 
brought for treatment if his symptoms distress 
others, and in this connexion we have to allow 
for the widespread adult conspiracy to deny any 
state in the child which smacks of depression, 
and to take active steps—often with some degree 
of success—to persuade the child that he is not 
unhappy. The same parent might well seek help 
for his child for phobic or obsessional com- 
plaints, or for a behaviour disorder of one sort 
or another. 

With these thoughts in mind we examined the 
material of some one hundred cases of children 
of all age-groups treated psycho-analytically at 
the Hampstead Child-Therapy Clinic. This 
material is recorded in the Hampstead Index 
(Sandler, 1962) a device which allows relevant 
case and analytic material to be made readily 
accessible to the investigator. We began with a 
search through these cases for the existence of a 
manifest constellation which would comprise 
depressive mood in one form or another and 
which would bear some resemblance to one or 
other of the depressive states met with in adult 
psychiatric practice. We discovered that a 
number® of children of all ages showed what 
could be termed a depressive reaction to a wide 
range of internal or external precipitating 
circumstances. 

We found a combination of some of the fol- 
lowing inter-related features recorded in the 
indexed material of a wide group of cases: 


n of depressive equivalents in children, 


C isn eae) mbers in this 
Onte; ot meaningful to quote exact ni 

-What was toid ws a tendency for the depres- 
ction to occur in most of the children 1n analysis, 


F 
OHA dianas 
See meee discussio 
5 . 


ree to which it manifested itself varied enor- 
d duration. Moreover, the reaction 
itself in pure form, but frequently 
her (largely defensive) manifesta- 
sed later in this paper. 


but the degree tc 
mously in intensity an 
did not always show 
with an admixture of ot 
tions. These will be discus: 
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1. The child was recorded as looking sad, 
unhappy or depressed. This does not mean 
that the child necessarily complained of 
unhappiness at the time, nor even that he 
appeared to be conscious of it. This feature 
would appear to reflect an affecto-motor 
behavioural constellation noted by the 
therapist. 

2. The child showed a degree of what is des- 
cribed as withdrawal, and is reported as 
having at times, or consistently, little 
interest in anything. He may appear bored. 
3. The child was described as being dis- 
contented, not readily satisfied and with 
little capacity for pleasure. 

4. He communicated a sense of feeling 
rejected or unloved, and showed a readiness 
to turn away from disappointing objects. 

5. The child was not prepared to accept 
help or comfort, and even if he did ask for 
it or even appeared to accept it, his dis- 
appointment and discontent would emerge. 
6. A general tendency to regress to oral 
passivity was noted. This showed itself in 
certain cases even if the child had made real 
attempts at adaptation. 

7. Insomnia or other sleep disturbances 
were noted. 

8. Autoerotic or other repetitive activities 
were described. 

9. Finally, the therapist usually reported 


difficulty in making sustained contact with 
the child at this time. 


Depression as a Basic Affective Response 


The clinical picture isolated above was soon 
to consist of a number of components. It has at 
its core a basic depressive affective response, but 
includes as well a number of features which 
could be understood as representing attempts to 
deal with the existence of this affect, or directed 
towards preventing its emergence. In particular, 
because of the important role which undis- 
charged aggression plays in the genesis of the 
depressive response, derivatives of, or defences 
against, aggressive manifestations also con- 
taminate the picture. 

An examination of the different contexts in 
which the depressive reaction appears and dis- 
appears shows we are dealing with a specific 
mode of affective reaction rather than a syn- 
drome or an illness in itself. If we think of it in 
the same way as we do of another basic un- 
pleasant affect, that of anxiety, we can see 
similarities. We might, in certain circumstances, 


call the behavioural manifestations of anxiety a 
symptom complex, but from a psycho-analytic 
point of view the overt manifestations of gross 
anxiety can be seen as the result of an affective 
breakthrough, a consequence of a failure in the 
ego’s controls and defences. The depressive 
reaction, considered as a basic affective state 
can, like anxiety, be of long or short duration, of 
low or high intensity, and can occur in a wide 
variety of personality types and clinical condi- 
tions. It can occur at any developmental stage, 
and is found in association with obsessions, 
phobias, hysterical symptoms, delinquency, and 
a variety of other manifestations. Like anxiety, 
the depressive reaction is, in certain circum- 
stances, a normal and appropriate affective 
response, and it appears to be largely a quantita- 
tive factor which determines its intensity an 
duration. The healthy capacity to tolerate 
depression also plays a part in determining the 
extent to which this affect can be endured with- 
out the ego’s abandoning its role in progressive 
adaptation. 

It seems to us that we are faced here with the 
manifestations of a basic psycho-biological 
affective reaction which, like anxiety, becomes 
abnormal when it occurs in inappropriate 
circumstances, when it persists for an undue 
length of time, and when the child is unable to 
make a developmentally-appropriate adaptation 
to it. 

It is our belief that if depression is viewed as 
an affect, if we allot to it the same conceptual 
status as the affect of anxiety, then much of the 
literature on depression in children (and this 
could be extended to adults) can be integrated 
in a meaningful way. We can see it in its 
elemental form in anaclitic depression, described 
by Spitz (1946), as follows: 


Apprehension, sadness, weepiness. 


Lack of contact, rejection of environment, with- 
drawal. 


Retardation of development, retardation of re- 


action to stimuli, slowness of movement, dejection, 
stupor. 


Loss of appetite, refusal to eat, loss of weight. 
Insomnia. 


Spitz goes on to say: 


ie this symptomatology should be added the 
P 


hysiognomic expression in these cases, which is 
difficult to describe. This expression would in an 
adult be described as depression. 


_ Although Spitz describes the anaclitic depres- 
Sion as a syndrome in its own right, related to the 
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loss of the love object, it seems to us that the 
picture he describes could profitably be regarded 
T a basic psychophysiological reaction’ to 
Lae It is of interest and importance 
ee hildren suffering from organic deficiency 
a show the same general reaction in 
TE i ott the specific symptoms of the particu- 
ee disease. Thus Gelfand (1947), in 
ler ing the manifestations of infantile pellagra 
ricans remarks: 
Pi ng a essential symptom is the altered per- 
alee ana the infant, which becomes irritable, 
ae n Sire at the least provocation. It lies 
and ie ee its head in its mother’s bosom 
ign e light. Its legs are drawn up and its 
being ae characteristically curved. It resists 
influence cl ed, and the only person with any 
iest with the child is the mother. It is in the 
Sense a miserable child.” 


The Depressive Reaction and its 

Ww Relationship to Loss 
of ean we looked for a common factor in those 
it banaa who showed the depressive reaction, 
stances i clear to us that it occurred in circum- 
specifi in which the child was faced with a 
R oe of threat to his well-being. An 
lost 1a! aspect of this is the feeling of having 
which 5 of being unable to attain, something 
Can essential to his narcissistic integrity. 
ess pled with this was the feeling of being help- 
and unable to undo the loss. 
by a state of affairs in children was described 
thymi raham in his discussion of the primal para- 
iy occurring in children before the resolution 
ined Oedipus complex, and which was felt by 
to be one of the preconditions for later 


d > 
“Pressive illness. He refers (1924) to the severe 


injury to infantile narcissism brought about by 
successive disappointments in love. He says in 
relation to a typical case: 


As regards this factor several of my melancholic 
cases disclosed a remarkable similarity in the scheme 
of significant events. The child had felt that he was 
the mother’s favourite and had been secure of her 
love. He had then suffered a disappointment at her 
hands and had with difficulty recovered from its 
shattering effect. Later on, he had had fresh experi- 
ences of the same sort which had made him feel that 
his loss was an irreparable one. .. . Thus as a child 
he had got the impression of being completely 
deserted. And it was this feeling that had given rise 
to his first attacks of depression.® 


All previous psycho-analytic work on depres- 
sion has been based on the assumption that the 
loss experienced by the depressed child or adult 
is the loss, in reality or in fantasy, of an import- 
ant love-object.° 

While what is lost may be an object, it may 
equally well be the loss of a previous state of the 
self. Indeed, we would place emphasis on the 
latter rather than on the fact of the object-loss 
per se. When a love-object is lost, what is really 
lost, we believe, is the state of well-being implicit, 
poth psychologically and biologically, in the 
relationship with the object. The young infant 
who suffers physical or psychological deprivation 
in the phase before object-representations have i 
been adequately structured may show a depres- 
sive response to the loss of psychophysical well- 
being. Even an older child, who can distinguish 
adequately between self and object representa- 
tions, may react with depression to the birth of 
a sibling; a reaction which is not, in our view, 
primarily an object-loss, but rather a feeling of 


6 
in Jac à i 
in ¢2¢0bson (1953a) in discussing Freud’s y 
Freud S US (1915) says: * -iD this paper 
tern distinguishes between a d feelings. The 
Rica) effects ” refers to the whole set of psychophysie 
so far discharge phenomena, physiological in 
Psychos they express themselves in bodi 
Freud Ogical in so far as they are perceiv! 
Structur View here is one which was developed before the 
Ppear te 1 theory was presented, but 
Sion a, 9 hold true for the affects of 
Panimente of although these are not 
A instinctual discharge. |)... 5 
Sequence oe it could be argued that this picture ri en 
Child chan, ; cen you 
= chara Suffering e linge, a very similar response 
S debilita Ste of infants suffering from 4 wide variety 
ing illnesse: a 
For ex auth > 15 proposition. 
T e: ors have echoed Abraham’s prop 
Primary q2 Edith Jacobson (1946, 1947) postulated © 
© distin, pressive disturbance in childhood which may 
Testituyi guished from secondary attempts at defence and 
Pessimis n. She says (1953) ‘ The manifest a general 


y SR 
m, disillusionment, and lack of interest 1n life and 


in themselves. Everything has become worthless, un- 
pleasurable, or empty.’ 

sAn important exception is the contribution of 
Bibring (1953). He saw depression as an affective state 
of the ego. ‘ From this point of view’, he says, ‘ depres- 
sion can be defined as the emotional expression (indica- 
tion) of a state of helplessness and powerlessness of the 


ego..." 

Skor Bibring, the basic mechanism of depression is “ the 
ego’s shocking awareness of its helplessness in regard to 
its aspirations (which) is assumed to represent the core 
of normal, neurotic and probably also psychotic depres- 
sion’. 

Our own conception of t 
children is similar to Bibri 
divergence is in regard to tł n 
concept of self-esteem in this connexion. We | 
rather the basic biological nature of the depressive re- 
pain (and its opposite, * well-being °) 


concept of * self-esteem °. we, t 
importance to the role of aggression In the depressive 


response than does Bibring. 
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having been deprived of an ideal state, the vehicle 
of which was the sole possession of the mother. 
There are, of course, many different ways in 
which the child can react to painful experiences 
of this sort, and we cannot equate all varieties of 
unhappiness with the depressive reaction. If, 
however, his response is characterized by a feel- 
ing of helplessness, and he shows passive 
resignation in his behaviour, we can consider 
him to be depressed. 

As object relationships develop, and as object 
constancy is more firmly established, one is 
accordingly more inclined to emphasize the 
object-loss rather than the loss of the state of 
well-being embodied in the relationship to the 
object. In this formulation we do not intend to 
under-emphasize the importance of object rela- 
tions generally, but rather to stress the funda- 
mental link between depressive affect and loss of 
states of well-being of the self. 


Depressive Affect and Pain 


Depression bears a direct relation to mental 
pain (Schmerz) in the sense in which Freud used 
it in Addendum C of Inhibitions, Symptoms and 
Anxiety (1926). The basic affective state which 
we are considering is not, however, identical 
with pain. It is what might be described as a state 
of helpless resignation in the face of pain, 
together with an inhibition both of drive dis- 
charge and ego functions. There are other 
reactions to mental pain which are varieties of 
unhappiness, but which are not, strictly speaking, 
depressive reactions proper. Mourning, for ex- 
ample, has its emphasis on the ego’s attempts to 
reduce the painful experience of loss of the love- 
object, to work through the situations which 
give rise to pain and threaten depression. Sad- 
ness has in it a component of resignation and 
acceptance (but not necessarily of helplessness), 
Grief has similarly a mental content in which the 
object is known to be lost, but the loss cannot 
be accepted. Remorse is associated with the 
ee oe, ee pas irreparably injured 
a EN wish to undo previous mis- 

Freud remarked that pain occurs whenever 


disruption of the stimulu. i 

i s barrier 

the periphery and acts li a E 
tual stimulus ‘ agai 
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organ. He goes on to say ‘ When there is 
physical pain, a high degree of what may be 
termed narcissistic cathexis of the painful place 
occurs.” á 

Freud extended his view of physical pain to 
psychological pain by regarding the hyper- 
cathexis of the painful place as being paralleled 
by an ‘ intense cathexis of longing which is con- 
centrated on the missed or lost object (a cathexis 
which steadily mounts up because it cannot be 
appeased)’. This ‘creates the same economic 
conditions as are created by the cathexis of pain 
which is concentrated on the injured part of 
the body’. He goes on to draw attention to the 
state of helplessness which is produced, corres- 
ponding to the powerlessness which occurs in the 
case of uncontrollable physical pain. 

We can, however, assume that in well-being? 
there is a substantial correspondence between 
the actual state of the self and an ideal state. 
When painful stimuli arise the gap between the 
actual state of the self and the ideal state is 
increased. This results in a hypercathexis of the 
area of discrepancy between actual self and ideal 
state (i.e. the painful place). 

Mental pain thus reflects a discrepancy be- 
tween the actual state of the self and an ideal 
state of psychological well-being. If the presence 
of a love object is an essential condition for 
approximating the actual self to the ideal, then 
loss of the object (or of any other essential pre- 
condition of this sort) must inevitably result in 
mental pain. If the individual feels helpless, 
impotent and resigned in the face of the painful 
Situation, then he experiences the affective 
Tesponse of depression, à 

In the depressive response what we have is in 
essence a state of deprivation-resignation. Such 
states may occur immediately after the loss of 
well-being, or when such a loss is signalled, oF 
they may follow strenuous attempts to restore 
the missing and wished-for state. 


Aggression and the Depressive Reaction 

We have previously defined mental pain as 
occurring when the actual state of the child’s self 
does not correspond with an ideal state, a state 
of psychic well-being. As the state of the child’s 
self is never consistently at one with the ideal 
State, fluctuations in the degree of his well-being 
constantly occur. For some children, even a 
minor discrepancy in this state is experienced as 
acutely painful, while others can easily tolerate 
a substantial disparity between the actual state of 


te of well-being, see Sandler (1960b). 
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the self and the ideal. The capacity to tolerate 
such a disparity is obviously of importance for 
the child’s development. ?? 

Children vary also in their response to mental 
pain, and this variation ranges from angry, pro- 
testing unacceptance of the painful state to 
o passive helpless resignation which we 
bell escribed as the depressive response. We 

elieve that the experiencing of mental pain 
mead mobilizes aggression which is then 
ihe e apaa what is felt to be the source of 
e This aggression can be used to alter 
Skat “ child’s own self or his circumstances, 
suffered he degree of mental pain which is being 
either + 1s diminished. Such alterations can lead 
tenia a Progressive adaptation or to develop- 
child f isturbance. On the other hand, if the 
nace eels impotent in the face of pain, and can- 
mA er aiee his aggression, the accumulation of 
ful a harged aggression may reinforce the pain- 
‘ak ate so that he is forced into a state of 

Pless resignation. 

be analysis of depressive reactions frequently 
sage T feelings of impotent and ineffectual 
= which have not been allowed expression for 
en or external reasons. It is an over- 
es pester to say, however, that this aggres- 
ioe has simply been turned against the self via 
t ntification with the hated object. Itis our view 
a what is much more frequent 1n children is 
dir er the direct inhibition of aggression, OT the 
i ection of anger against the actual self, which 
disliked or hated because it is unsatisfactory. 
ae may be accompanied by anger with frustrat- 
ae object (or introject), and displacement of 
Bgression from self to object and vice versa may 


Occur, 
It should be added that certain children show 
e of frustration. This 


Temple passivity in the fac i 
dick be a regressive defence against the is a 
the ae of mental pain and differs in quality rom 
car epressive reaction, from which it should be 
a fully distinguished. The depressive response 
os pears to be always associated with undis- 
arged aggression. 
DE role of the superego ta 
ca essive response is an important one, whic! 
nnot be examined in detail here. We know 
at guilt occurs as a consequence of the ego’s 


in producing the 


ideals which have been dictated by the superego 
introjects (Sandler, 1960a). The superego exerts 
its influence in this connexion in two main ways. 
The first is through the presentation to the ego 
of ideal standards which are unrealistic and in- 
capable of attainment. It follows as a con- 
sequence of this that when instinctual gratifica- 
tion (in reality or in fantasy) occurs, gratification 
which would normally bring about a state of 
well-being, guilt is experienced. Guilt is, by 
our definition, a variety of mental pain, and the 
child may respond to it with depression. 

The second way in which the superego con- 
tributes to bringing about the depressive reaction 
is through the repression of aggression which it 
may engender. The expression of anger towards 
frustrating objects may evoke the fear of super- 
ego sanctions and this may result either in direct 
repression of the aggression itself or it may bring 
about a displacement of the aggression from 
object to self (which is not necessarily the same 
as identification with the aggressively cathected 
object). Masochistic trends and the need for 
punishment will reinforce this process. 

There are certainly many factors besides the 
influence of the superego which determine why 
some children readily react to frustration or any 
form of mental pain in a depressive manner, and 
others remain angry and unresigned. Such 
factors as constitutional disposition must be 


important. 


The Role of Defences 


We have postulated that an essential condition 
for the depressive reaction is the existence of an 
ideal state of the self which is felt to be unattain- 
able on the one hand, and an attitude of helpless- 
ness in the face of frustrating internal or external 
circumstances on the other. The more the ideal 
state is cathected by the child, and the more 
unrealistic it is, the greater will be his manifest 
or latent depressive reaction in the face of its 
apparent unattainability. It should be added 
that when the child is unable to tolerate his 
experiences of frustration adequately, and in 
particular to deal with his aggression, he may 
regress to an earlier phase. This brings about 
the recathexis of infantile and primitive ideal 
states and relationships which the child may or 
may not be able to achieve. If he cannot, his 


e i . 
Perception that the actual self cannot live up to 
li = 
Tn describi zon in physical pain 
cribin, mrs reaction in physical pain, 
oa reud R ETR (1952) that children react 
t arte, the extent to which they invest, the painful 
Certainty Circumstance with psychical meaning. This is 
Y true for mental pain as wel- 


12 This shows itself in the behaviour which Bowlby 
(1961) and Robertson have called the phase of protest 
following separation of the young child from its mother. 


This response, observed empirically in separation, occurs, 
we believe, more generally as an initial response to mental 


pain. 
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feeling of hopelessness is increased. On the 
other hand, actual achievement of infantile 
magical and omnipotent ideal states (in reality 
or in fantasy) shows itself in regressive modifica- 
tion of the child’s behaviour (e.g. in day- 
dreaming, thumb-sucking, obsessional rituals, 
(eh 

In what we have said so far, we have been 
concerned in the main with the nature of the 
basic response itself, and have only considered 
one or two aspects of the- vitally important 
question of the adaptive measures which can be 
taken in order to prevent either the arousal of 
depressive affect or its intrusion into conscious- 
ness. It can, like its cousin anxiety, be restricted 
to a signal or warning function, and defences of 
all sorts can be mobilized against the danger of 
its emergence. Thus it is obvious that the picture 
of the depressive reaction which we have drawn 
earlier is contaminated by regressive manifesta- 
tions which represent attempts to defend against 
depressive affect. Obsessional manifestations, 
with their ingredient of magical control of self 
and environment, may also Tepresent attempts 
to compensate for feelings of helplessness and to 
prevent the emergence of depression. But there 
are also many defensive manoeuvres which are 
not necessarily regressive. Reversal of affect, for 
example, in which depressive feelings are 
reversed and obscured b 
ing, is a frequently employed defence. In this 
case the underlying affe 


the child’s facial expression in unguarded 


ffect may find 


experiencing of helpl 
tion or disappointment, Much of the behaviour 
which is considere i 

Social in children 
from this point of view. 


Individuation 

It is clear that the On-going process of normal 
Psychological development must involve, for an 
child, the loss of previously-experienced satisfac- 
tory states of the self. Normally this is a spur to 
adaptation, and the attractions offered by the 
child’s new potentialities and experiences enable 
him to withdraw cathexis from the lost ideal 
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states with the minimum of pain, cathexis which 
can now be invested in new ideals created by 
processes of maturation and the move forward 
into a fresh developmental phase. It involves, 
for instance, an increasing independence from 
the objects of early childhood and an increasing 
autonomy of ego functions. This process, 
aspects of which have been described by Jung, 
Fromm, and more recently by Mahler, as 
individuation, is one which involves the gradual 
development of more reality-adapted ideals for 
the child and the giving up of infantile aims. As 
We see it, an important dimension of this process 
is the working through and the de-idealization 
which we believe to be a prerequisite for pro- 
gressive development and growing autonomy 
throughout life. á 

The child who fails to individuate in the way 
we have described, by giving up the cathexis of 
infantile ideal states, is prone to react to later 
disappointments with depression, which cannot 
readily be worked through, but which can only 
be experienced as clinical depression or alterna- 
tively warded off in a pathogenic way. It not 
infrequently happens that the child’s parents are 
in unconscious opposition to progressive in- 
dividuation, and the influence of the parents may 
be perpetuated in their successor, the superego- 


Conclusions 


The view which we have proposed provides the 
bridge, we believe, between the classical theory 
of melancholia and the views of depression 
expressed by Bibring (1953) and other writers- 
In the classical theory the ambivalently-loved 
object is lost (we would say that an ideal state © 
the self embodied in the relationship with the 
object is lost), and the subsequent rage agains 
the object finds a new direction by being turne 
against the self, the object having been regaine 
through identification. In Bibring’s view, depres- 
sion is measured by feelings of lowered self- 
esteem, and this again can be conceptualized as 
representing a feeling of being unable to attain 
an ideal and highly desired state of the self. We 
have suggested that the greater the degree of pre- 
genital fixation, the greater will be the child’s 
tendency to strive towards the attainment of an 
ideal state of infantile satisfaction, and in this 
the depressive response must be considered 
within „the wider context of all disorders of 
Narcissism, 

In this Paper we have confined ourselves 
mainly to the consideration of a basic depressive 


affective reaction, and have touched upon some 
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of the defensive measures which may be called 
into play in an attempt to deal with the feeling 
A helplessness which is central to it. These 
RE serve to complicate the pre- 
a clinical picture. It is probable that all the 
de _ manifestations which characterize the 
in heen reaction of childhood are to be found 
ee form in adults. What does not 
fons ofi occur in young children are those 
RN: epression which are the consequence 
in ag a and restitutive processes, and 
introjectic ar, of pathological identifications and 
a se which characterize neurotic and 
patholo c melancholic depression. The psycho- 
Slaton of these latter conditions, and their 
a ea nd basic depressive reaction, has 
(1953p), stigated extensively by Jacobson 
to mh of depression in children can afford 
(1935) T intensive studies of Melanie Klein 
and K innicott (1955) and Bowlby (1962), 
ie ge a that aspect of individuation 
in this paper bears a relation to the 
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process which Klein has called ‘ working through 
the depressive position’, and to Winnicate’s 
studies of the development of * concern for the 
object ’.48 While it is clear that the ability to 
tolerate frustration and the depressive affect 
which may be associated with it is an important 
one in development we do not subscribe to the 
view that the very experience of depression is, in 
itself, a valuable one. We would rather stress 
the importance of overcoming disappointment 
and mental pain in a healthy way. It is our 
experience that the outlook becomes progres- 
sively bleaker for children (and adults) who 
repeatedly react with a depressive response to 
disappointment, who fail to individuate and who 
cannot withdraw their attachment from infantile 
ideals. Moreover, we do not see individuation 
as a phase or as a position in early development, 
but rather as a dimension of development which 
starts early and continues throughout life, a 
dimension which has to be considered in its 
place alongside many other important lines of 


development. 
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THE PLACE OF VALUES IN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS' 


By 
ISĘAK RAMZY, TOPEKA 


aes iuan mind with all its remarkable achieve- 
EA img admitted limitations is not a pure 
Sana, People do not only perceive and 
alk like. or comprehend and reason, but they 
aoe e and dislike and prefer one thing to 
an sna whether this is something they think of 
them pang they recognize in the world around 
the bi 1 he most simple sensation bordering on 
the Ac ogical level of functioning, as much as 
a a abstract theory, is always coupled with 
Of ay Dg: of interest, pleasure, and attraction or 
such ersion, repulsion, and withdrawal. When 
a acing are put in words, they take the 
ahd ° Statements about good and evil, beauty 
valu ugliness, which are called judgements of 
pur ein contrast to judgements of fact, which are 
fro Portedly concerned with reality as such aside 
Word individual or social preferences. In other 
ee rds, whereas judgements of value are con- 
cerned with what is commendable or desirable, 
Judgements of fact are concerned with what is 
Goblot, 1927). > 
Within this frame of reference, one of the ways 
classifying science is to divide it into the 
escriptive and the normative sciences. The 
an ‘normative’ is derived from the Latin 
Š rma, the carpenter’s square, OF the mason’s 
cia The normative sciences are those whose 
ject is judgements of value, such as ethics and 
esthetics, A norm ° does not mean an order or 
ig mandment, as is wrongly understood at 
Mes, and normative sciences are not disciplines 
ee end up by prescribing 4 certain way 0 
rega t OF putting down artistic rules oF 
onauements (Lalande, 1929). Normative sci- 
(cave study the different ways of appreciation, 
slong are standards and levels, and may occa- 
A ly come out with certain recommendations 
gatio, 2 Observations and comparative investi- 
lons, 


E word ‘value’, as its origin suggests, is 
rived from the same root as the word * valour » 
dered to be 


since r 
bravery, or courage, was consi 
1 Read before The Topeka 
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the best quality of a man. But it has come, 
especially in modern usage, to refer not only to 
notions of worth, of ethical level, or of social 
rank, but also to the number or quantity 
represented by a figure or symbol in mathe- 
matics, the relative length or duration of a tone 
in music, and even to the relative effect or 
importance of acolour in painting; and, needless 
to add, it is the main concern of those who work 
in the markets of shares and stocks. 

It was Kant who reclaimed the word ‘ value’ 
for the moral and mental world, and contributed 
one of the most important treatises on human 
ethics in his book Critique of Practical Reason, 
comparable only to Aristotle’s Nichomaechean 
Ethics and Spinoza’s Ethics. The German theo- 
logian Ritschl, in his famous defence of Christi- 
anity against the attacks of science, maintained 
that science deals with facts and laws, whereas 
religion deals with values which are not amen- 
able to experimental or even deductive methods. 
One finds the same idea in the work of the Danish 
philosopher Hoffding on the Philosophy of 
Religion, where he defines the function of religion 
as that of the ‘conservation of values’. 
Nietzsche, a second-rate philosopher but an 
eloquent writer, was the one who dealt most 
forcefully with the theory of values. In his 
writings about human nature, he propounded 
the will to power and the instinct of aggression 
against the Christian and Buddhist preaching 
of charity and peace; and that is the ‘ reversal of 
values ’, the Umwertung, for which he set him- 
self as the spokesman. The use of ‘ value’ as a 
term and the work on the concept has since, and 
within or away from such a lineage, been taken 
up by a great number of philosophers, psycho- 
logists, and other scientists. € 

Of late the subject has been picked up again, 
especially in its bearing on psycho-analysis, by 
several authors from various disciplines, such 
as Feuer (1955), Reid (1955), Herbert Read 
(1951), Rieft (1959), Brinton (1959), Trilling 


tic Society, October 1964. 
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(1955), and Julian Huxley (1960). Equipped with 
the erudition of their specialities, whether 
sociology, ethics, or epistemology, and un- 
shackled by the weight of ordinary clinical facts, 
such authors have been able to publish in brief 
articles or extensive books several contributions 
worthy of study and critical inspection, contri- 
butions which the psycho-analysts themselves 
have not ventured to make. These papers and 
books, scholarly and well-documented as they 
are, suffer, though, from the !ack in their authors 
of a firsthand knowledge of psycho-analysis as a 
concrete experience from which is derived a 
complex set of theoretical assumptions hardly 
comprehensible without reference to the data 
from which the theory was constructed. The 
contributions of behavioural scientists are, at 
their best, a modern version of the earlier specu- 
lative attempts of the philosophers. Thus, 
though these studies fill a gap which the psycho- 
analysts still leave vacant, and fill it in a more 
satisfactory way than the professional logicians 
do when they deal with the methodology of 
psycho-analysis, they cannot relieve psycho- 
analysis itself of the task of stating whether it has 
any set of values, and if so, what they are. 

In spite of the fact that the psycho-analytic 
literature, theoretical and clinical, is replete with 
matters pertaining directly or indirectly to moral 
and other values, and although the analyst’ 

: r yst’s 
everyday work involves him—whether he lik 
it or not as a scientist—in formi Š 


literature, is Flugel’s book 
Society (1945), which was 
with the influence 
Psycho-analysis in particula; 
values, ethical, religious 


with the examination of valu i i 
aspects, psychological bitowiedgs i ace 
use in the service of certain values in mod z 
life, such as those assumed in mental health, 
education, industry, criminology, and even 
politics and matters of war and peace, ne 
At this point we have to Tecognize the diff 
ence between instrumental and intrinsic vali 
or simply between means and ends. Ap lied 
science is mainly concerned with ena 
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values; the physician or the architect takes for 
granted that it is better to keep the body or the 
building in good condition, regardless of the 
purpose for which the body or the building is 
to be used. Ultimate purposes and values have 
been the concerns of the moral philosopher, not 
the scientist, who is concerned only with the 
means, and not the ends. Flugel did not deny, 
however, that in view of the relative position of 
intrinsic and instrumental values, it is hardly 
possible to say exactly at what point in the 
hierarchy of values the influence of psychology 
ceases. Still further, the factual change of 
attitudes, moral and legal, in the treatment not 
only of mental patients, but also of criminals 
and delinquents, is an undeniable proof that 
psychological understanding and scientific know- 
ledge are gradually and steadily replacing moral 
outrage and emotional prejudice against those 
who disturb the established values of the society 
in which the offenders live. 

Science may never give us ultimate values. 
Nevertheless, as it advances it may be of help in 
Teaching ever higher levels in the hierarchy of 
values; and in this increasing usefulness © 
science, psychology will inevitably have its share. 
With this clear Position, Flugel goes on to 
devote his whole book to the study of the moral 
implications of psycho-analysis and to the 
development and the essential functions of 
conscience in human life, However acclaime 
and still held in high esteem as a source book for 
the study of the superego, such a book is well- 
known not because of its emphasis on the role 0 
values or their study, but because of the clinica 
discussions and the empirically grounded co?” 
clusions it contains, 

During the last two or three decades, the new 
achievements in the field of fissionable materials 
and the possible catastrophic dangers to the 
continuation of human civilization, if not th? 
very survival of mankind, have brought the 
topic of values within the concern of even 
physicists and mathematicians. Thus the words 
of Bertrand Russell with which he conclude 
his book on The Scientific Outlook (1931) 
acquired more weight. Russell said: 


A world without delight and without affection is @ 
World destitute of value . . . Men should not be sO 
intoxicated by new power as to forget the truths 
that Were familiar to every previous generation. Not 
all wisdom is new, nor is all folly out of date. . - 
new moral outlook is called for in which submission 
to the powers of nature is replaced by respect for 
what is best in man. 


a 
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The position of a Bertrand Russell and many 
Others of his eminence in the fields of pure and 
applied science, their warnings and their actions, 
has led ultimately to the hopefully less pre- 
carious state of world affairs today. But more 
pepe it led to a correction of the view 
ii ee science and values. This was summed up 
for TET delivered to the American Association 
scie R Advancement of Science in 1960 by the 
EE and writer C. P. Snow under the tren- 
Scien title of ‘The Moral Un-neutrality of 
Sos Ta in which he affirmed that he cannot 
nen pt for an instant the doctrine of the ethical 

trality of science, and then announced : 
ne Loe that there is a spring of moral action in 
starch he fic activity which is at least as strong as the 
ledge Gr ie The name of this spring is know- 
mally wi Lice we are abnormally weak or abnor- 
Oi ear cked men, this knowledge is bound to shape 
actions (Snow, 1962). 
rnd enough, over the same period, psycho- 
Weak s, who certainly are neither abnormally 
equi Nor abnormally wicked, and who are better 
yi pi than any other group of scientists to 
part with value systems, since this is an integral 
expe 5 their subject, have stayed away from 
topic. ing any tangible effort to work on the 
Weh; Except for an occasional symposium, 
anal as that entitled ‘ The Credo of the Psycho- 
Bodie, arranged by the section on psycho- 
ot of The American Psychiatric Associa- 

[ei 1955, or the panel of the Academy of 

ry toanalysis on ‘ Psychoanalysis and the 
hay, lem of Values’ (Masserman, 1960), there 
fie been but a few papers devoted to the sub- 
(logg SE as those of Brierley (1951), Nielsen 

0), Shor (1961), and two articles by Money- 
VAN (1952, 1961), all of which neither had 
the Eh echo nor attracted the attention which 

topic deserves. , 
fo of the most important recent contribu- 
tinal, has been that of Hartmann on Psycho- 
ex StS and Moral Values (1960). Erudition, 
otheenees and creativity made Hartmann $ 

Sing Contributions important Jandmarks in 
a a tory of psycho-analysis, but his essay on 

es is neither on a par with his other works 


With wy mprovement on the traditional einn 
Whi i the subjec 
f ich psycho-analysis looks at 

a ae of the careful 


. . . 
of pa Hartmann apologizes for the limitations 
that “Wine Nevertheless, it has to its aoe 
Values rought anew the ticklish problem q 
Pointe to the attention of psycho-analysts an 
out its basic importance for theory and 


technique. On the other hand, Hartmann ulti- 
mately suggests that considerations of value 
should not be a source of great concern to the 
psycho-analyst, and that moral evaluations are 
beyond his competence as a scientist and his 
task as a therapist. 

A significant addition to the psycho-analytic 
literature has just been made by Erikson’s book 
on Insight and Responsibility (1964) which rings 
a loud counterpoint to Hartmann’s by its 
sub-title: ‘ The Ethical Implications of Psycho- 
analytic Insight.’ In one of the papers collected 
in this book Erikson splendidly develops the 
theme of values in the life of men through his 
study of ‘Human Strength and the Cycle of 
Generations °. Š 

One of the main reasons for the chronic 
avoidance of the topic of values and for the 
generally upheld view among psycho-analysts 
that it is beyond their task as scientists, is their 
adherence, clearly demonstrated by Hartmann’s 
position, to the opinion previously enunciated 
by Freud. In an often-quoted passage from the 
35th Introductory Lecture, Freud (1933) sums 
up his viewpoint as follows: * Psycho-analysis 
in my opinion is incapable of creating a 
Weltanschauung of its own. It does not need one; 
it is a part of science and can adhere to the 
scientific Weltanschauung’? 

Even if it were not erroneous to take such a 
statement out of context and to adopt it at the 
cost of neglecting several other thoughts which 
qualify its finality, it is neither essential nor 
fruitful to adhere to Freud in this respect. Such 
a view does not represent the letter or the spirit 
of what empirical knowledge about values has 
accumulated through psycho-analysis; nor does 
it reflect the range and the depth of the work the 
psycho-analyst undertakes in spite of the con- 
fines of his ordinary therapeutic commitments to 
his patients and the scientific boundaries and 
regulations of his specialty. Freud did not say 
the last word; neither does any science Or 
scientist, for that matter. Better to put such a 
passage, and the note of caution and humility 
which it carries, in the context within which it 
was said and in the light of the development of 
psycho-analysis itself in the history of human 
thought. 

Freud was a product of the nineteenth century, 
when science, which had been advancing by 
leaps and bounds since the adoption of the 
methods of observation and experiment, was 
achieving still further conquests, especially in 
geology, biology, and organic chemistry. The 
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application of scientific findings, of new tech- 
nologies and methods of production augured an 
era of unprecedented power over the physical 
world of man. Alongside this, a far-reaching 
revolt against the traditional ways of thinking 
about social and economic systems gave rise 
to strong attacks upon many beliefs and dogmas 
which were never seriously contested before. In 
that rationalist, positivist, liberal, and humani- 
tarian atmosphere, it was no wonder that a 
Sigmund Freud, the child of his age, urged by a 
keen curiosity about man’s mental life, and 
familiar with the bankruptcy of prior philo- 
sophical attempts and their parallels in religious 
thought, was to seek the solution in the establish- 
ment of a science of psychology and to keep it 
away from the influence of any traditional 
prejudice handed down by any social, theo- 
logical, or philosophical current which might 
contaminate its objectivity. 

Having thus laboured to achieve his goal, his 
trials and errors led him to discover many facts 
about the workings of the human mind and to 


i urbances, It was 
thus that psycho-analysis, once it took shape 


d for the scientific 


Overt or implici 
of these values may still be, paname 


Values in Psycho-analysis as a Science 


Even setting aside the fact that the subject 


analysis imposes on it in 
considerations 


of the essential 
science; 


Scientific method is the only effecti 
strengthening the love of truth. It settles die’, z 
without any external force, by appealing to ca 
common rational nature. The way of Er 
open to all... Scientific procedure unites men fe 


something nobly devoid of all pettiness. Because it 
requires detachment, disinterestedness, it is the 
finest flower and test of a liberal civilization. 


For logicians to talk about such things as the 
love of truth, the unity of men, rising above 
pettiness, and the flower of liberal civilization is 
neither rare nor considered to be wandering 
away from the cut-and-dried field of scientific 
method. From Francis Bacon to J. S. Mill and 
Claude Bernard, and from Descartes to Poincaré, 
it is not uncommon to encounter similar des- 
criptions of the scientific spirit and of those 
qualities which are essential for the scientist 
beyond curiosity, intelligence, and hard work. 

Scientific spirit presupposes the ability to 
question authority and to examine dogmas. In 
the study of facts, the scientist is called upon not 
to rely on what an Aristotle or a Church or a 
Freud has handed down, but to depend on his 
Own investigations and the evidence which he 
derives from nature to sustain the hypothesis he 
might have started with. 

Since scientific spirit is positive, the causes 
which it seeks are neither supernatural nor 
mystic, and the order of nature is explained not 
as the doings of fools or devils, but as a result of 
the laws which science tries to know. Anything 
that cannot be referred to the facts and to the 
verifiable relations between facts is of no value 
to science. 

In the study of the phenomena of nature, 
Science tries to arrive at the constant relations 
which exist between these phenomena; namely, 
at laws. This amounts to a ‘ belief’ in deter- 
minism. This belief js admittedly an act © 
faith in the human mind, but without this, 2° 
Scientific explanation is possible, and to acceP 
the indeterminate is to accept the irrational a” 
to abdicate reason (Ramzy, 1963). l 

As much as men of science believe in natura 
laws, they also know that these laws are intricate 
and not easy to discover. The scientist thus 
cannot fully trust his own ideas, his hypotheses» 
doctrines, or theories, Thus, though we state 
Just now that scientific spirit is a matter of faith 
or belief, we are stating here the reverse; namely, 
a matter of prudence and humility. To know 
one’s own limits, and to doubt one’s conclusions 
has been a quality often mentioned since 
Descartes enunciated it as one of his four rules 
of method. However, it is necessary not tO 
Confound scientific doubt with skepticism. The 
Skeptic is the one who does not believe in science, 
but rather in himself, whereas ‘the doubter is 
the true scientist; he only doubts of himself and 
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his interpretations, but he believes in science . . 
(Bernard, 1927). 
a A further feature is what may be called dis- 
Interestedness; i.e., to guard against being 
Inspired only by the search for the practical 
pp plcalions of science and the exploitation of 
ieee Though certainly new knowledge 
Se in the short or the long run, to more 
of va comfort, or power, the supreme value 
“abyss in the light of the Greek heritage has 
first ridere] to be knowledge for its sake 
matici enri Poincaré, the eminent mathe- 
(1904) 77 in his work on La Valeur de la Science 
sence | ee the nobility of the formula of 
by aff or science s sake, and opens up his book 
the arming that ‘ the search for truth should be 
Wo goal of our work, and it is the only end 
rthy of our efforts °. 
ae F T haps evident from what has just been 
only ; at scientific method is not made up of 
moka aaeoa] or rational components. Ed- 
ogic oblot (1918), in his extensive classic on 
ag ae it as follows: ‘ Scientific spirit has 
ties? ruilleetaal qualities, notably moral quali- 
empha te, together with several other authors, 
courage, such essential qualities as ae 
tans, ET humility, an 
ae Prerequisites and qualities of scientific 
ee are not only taken for granted by 
pra 10-analysis and adhered to in theory and 
Ctice as much as is humanly possible, but also 
analytic systems of training, the rules of 
Bevan and all that makes up the various 
ion O-analytic areas of observation or applica- 
eriz are replete with those features that charac- 
t © scientific spirit. The terms may differ, and 
Corre text may vary, but the study and the 
feelin Om of magical ways of thinking, on of 
OSE Hog omnipotence and omiiaetenieey Ls 
transf ge about transference or co za 
anis erence, or reality-testing Or defence mec! 
tion © are essentially an adoption, an elabor 
a and an application of those intellectual an 
al values which constitute scientific method. 
tie n act, psycho-analysis, with all its complexi- 
cing + limitations, is in the unique position o. 
thor’ the tool which is designed to study just 
actors which lead people away from 
Ve, realistic, rational, creative, and toler- 


4YS of thinking, 
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s 
ycho-analytic treatment, which has been and 
Ways remain by far the main source of 


e 
tech, 


bi e 
Jecti 
a cti; 
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information upon which psycho-analysis as a 
science is anchored, is a venture which two 
people, the analyst and the analysand, undertake 
together to investigate the workings of the 
analysand’s mind, with the explicit hope that 
this will lead to a better way of living. Since the 
analyst is a very important agent in this task for 
two people, as in any other trade or profession, 
or even more so, psycho-analysts consider that 
it is their task to hand over what knowledge or 
skill they may have acquired, from one genera- 
tion to another. Oncetheir discipline had achieved 
enough strength and its existence had started to 
attract students who wanted to learn it, formal 
systems of psycho-analytic education were set 
up in training centres and institutes. 

From the very start, these systems of education 
have been guided by a few principles which 
characterize psycho-analytic training. Probably 
more than any other teacher, the educator in 
psycho-analysis realizes two things: one is his 
own limitation in judgement, and the other is 
that all men are born with an essential nature, 
certainly within a range that encompasses the 
differences between individuals. The psycho- 
analyst also believes that from cradle to grave 
no man is free of conflict, no one is a paragon of 
health or strength, nor is another all sickness 
and defect. 

In addition, the fact that the potential psycho- 
analyst will be his own instrument in his day-to- 
day work made his personal analysis the axis of 
psycho-analytic training. In assessing the abili- 
ties and the liabilities of the student, and in 
following what desirable changes they would 
like to occur in the personalities of their students, 
the teaching staff of any psycho-analytic school 
are constantly evaluating a candidate from the 
moment they consider his application until his 
graduation. It is perhaps necessary to draw 
attention here to the fact that the very term 
‘ evaluation ’"—or any synonym—implies a set of 
values or criteria, some of which are certainly 
concerned with matters of intellectual ability, 
range of knowledge, capacity for psychological 
work; but some others are definitely concerned 
with the non-intellectual qualities which we 
consider to be a more specific equipment for the 
iews as to what character the 


analyst. Our own Vi t 
analyst should have, or what qualities he should 


possess Or develop, have, without any doubt, a 
great influence on our decisions in accepting a 
candidate, discontinuing his training, or seeing 


him through graduation. 


A few concrete matters which justifiably 
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occupy much of the time of many psycho- 
analytic educators and committees, on the local 
and national levels, may serve to illustrate this 
point. For instance, in spite of the fact that any 
form of mental illness or emotional disturbance 
is considered neither sinful nor shameful, and 
thus so-called health values are the only ones 
adopted in selection, certain troubles disqualify 
an applicant, such as psychosis, character- 
disorder, or overt sexual deviation. That is not 
to mention the problem of the so-called ‘ nor- 
mal” applicant who smugly and beatifically 
reports that he is ‘ contented and nonconflicted °. 
It seems that what we take into account here are 
not only the personal liabilities which may grossly 
encroach upon the efficacy of the future analyst, 
but also the fact that it is hard for us to modify 
far enough, those basic non-intellectual features 
which we consider essential for the functioning 
of the psycho-analyst. 

_If the matter of what determines health or 
sickness is a moot point, and if it is argued that 
what we take into consideration are only those 


alysis will Satisfactorily 
hamper the full 


emulate, 


Over what disci- 


analysis should 
ch has originated 
ntinues to pertain 
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to medicine or achieves an autonomous status, 
psycho-analysis is and will remain one of the 
healing arts, and as such will continue to share 
the age-old established values of the healers, 
ancient or modern; namely, to reduce pain or 
abolish it and postpone death until there is no 
way but to submit to it. By definition, then, for 
the psycho-analyst life and its pleasures are good 
and desirable states to foster and maintain, 
whereas pain, suffering, and death are states to 
avoid or reduce. 

Turning now to the other part of the psycho- 
analytic venture, we find that people, much as 
they may like to know about themselves, still 
seek psycho-analysis not to gain self-knowledge, 
but to suffer less than they do. And though, as 
Freud once put it, the analyst does not in fact 
Promise any more than to replace their neurotic 
misery with common human misery, patients 
still seek his help when everything else has 
failed them. Whether their suffering is ulti- 
mately due to a physical manifestation, an 
emotional turmoil, a marital difficulty, an 
Incapacity to hold a job or get along with people, 
to enjoy sex or avoid getting into trouble with 
the law, there has accumulated enough evidence 
that they suffer because they are in conflict, 
conflict they know of and conflict they do not 
know of. This conflict is not mainly conflict 
with others, but mainly conflict within the patient 
himself—conflict between what he desires to do 
or to get and what he believes he should not do 
or get, conflict between the inborn needs and 
desires and the acquired conscience the indivi- 
dual has developed. Such conflicts in different 
forms and degrees are the factors which block 
man’s capacity to adapt to the conditions he # 
1n or to change them to fit his wishes. l 

There is nothing at all morbid or abnorm4 
about having a conscience; in fact, our te?” 
dency to grow one, as Money-Kyrle (1961) onc? 
said about it, “must be as much a part of our 
Innate endowment as the tendency to grow f 
beard or any other organ or function that 
emerges after birth *. It is in the balance between 
this Conscience and the instinctive urges that lies 
emotional health or sickness. The emergence, 
Sources, development, and various forms an 
depths of this conscience, which came to be 

nown as the ‘ superego ’, make up one of the 
major subjects dealt with in clinical and theo- 
retical contributions. Of no less importance, 
though much less written about, is the ego-ideal. 
„The analyst, even though he tries to stick to 
his neutral position between a man and his 
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en ae or his ego-ideal, cannot help but take 
a i however overtly or covertly, at one point 
e phd along the treatment of any case. 
nether e very start, and though psycho-analysis 
Deban encourages nor condemns one form of 
an on more than the other, the fact that 
Cuity are treated out of alcoholism, promis- 
anise w _feloniousness presupposes that 
deerat aithfulness, and honesty are more 
whet e according to some kind of value-scale, 
ool a health, moral, or social one. 

k E ane is in constant contact with 
paliene feeling and moral judgement of his 
standin. oe through his knowledge and under- 
it he a the unconscious elements affecting 
Patient's y even be more in contact with the 

S de, mags than is the patient himself. 
enr. opment of the superego, its essential 
oa re of personality ; its function 
tee and abnormal forms of behaviour; 
A sey in the genesis not only of the neurosis, 
its fe of character-disorders and psychoses; 
rives ree on the one hand, with the inborn 
con, cl » on the other, with the ways, the 
öne ko and the traditions of the community 
able | WS up into; its rigid authority or reason- 

axity in determining behaviour—these are 
familia few of the areas which have become 
nowled to every analyst. No other branch of 
Whethe ge in the history of human thought, 
ae ace derived from faith or from speculation, 
aya in a position to study the rise and 
anal Of the individual’s morality as psycho- 

ysis has been. 

lateg eros analysts found from 
tie] Vidence not only that value system 
huma Scales are necessary and present in every 
litte” being, that most people know very 
for a or almost nothing, about the basic motives 
an eir conduct and attitudes; but also that 
5 as Freud once put it, is not only much more 
Oral than he thinks, but also much more 


Tol 
in 
its 


their own accumu- 
s and 


Mo 

a than he knows. , 
Psycho? in the psycho-analytic situation the 
: d, through precept 


an oa lyst, having learne 
Correct Ple, that ‘the urgency 
8 efor, to make different, motivates the task of 
` OS or educator and the urgency to cure 
8 left es the physician ’ (Sharpe, 1930), all that 
to sus or him is to use ‘ benevolent curiosity > 
listen pend judgement and remain neutral. He 
ao Se that tolerance that he had acquired 
Ung, fre from his acquaintance with his own 
5 tha Clous, and intervenes as little as he can, 

© patient may arrive at the truth about 


to reform, to 
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himself, form his own judgements, and make his 
own decisions. 

That is what the analyst keeps in mind and 
genuinely follows. But this is an ideal which 
even if it were beneficial at all times and for all 
patients, can hardly be attained in reality. First, 
the subject matter of the analyst’s work is a 
human being who is in trouble, to a great 
extent because of a certain value-system he has 
been living by. To expect the analyst to perform 
his task with that much professed neutrality is to 
expect a builder to build or remodel a house 
without touching its beams, its mortar or bricks. 
Neither can psycho-analysts, skilled and de- 
tached technicians as they may be, handle their 
subjects like atomic technicians separated from 
their material behind insulating shields and with 
tools they manipulate by remote control. 

Secondly, the psycho-analyst works with his 
whole self. It is true that through his knowledge 
of transference elements and of countertrans- 
ference influences and all the odds and ends of 
theory, technique, and experience he may have 
acquired, he strives to remain as neutral as can 
be; he does not praise or blame, approve or 
condemn. The analyst in his therapeutic work, 
as Hartmann (1960) puts it, ‘ will keep other 
values in abeyance and concentrate on the 
realization of one category of values, only: 
health values’. Whatever these health values 
may be, whether they are new wine in old bottles 
or old wine in new bottles, whether they overlap, 
supersede, or transcend what is more commonly 
referred to as moral values, is not our concern 
at this point. Health values are still values by 
definition, and in the analytic situation the 
doctor represents by function those values which 
he tries to help the patient acquire. In this 
respect alone, he should not remain neutral, 
even if he could. In any case, as Glover (1955) 
put it, “the idea of the analyst’s “ complete 
neutrality ” under ordinary analytic conditions 
is something of a myth’. 

Some analysts still claim, however, that they 
can keep their own value systems from getting 
through to the patient—at least to a very con- 
siderable degree, according to Hartmann. Several 
others, on the other hand, recognize that such a 
claim is not valid, useful, or humanly possible. 
Among these, for instance, was Zilboorg (1956), 


who once said: 

„ . . a psychoanalyst, like any human being, must 
have a philosophy of life, or else he cannot function 
well as far as he, himself, or his patients are con- 
cerned. More than that, a psychoanalyst, more than 
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any other professional man, must cultivate a philo- 
sophy of values, because the field that he is working 
in is always on the borderline of ontological and 
moral issues. 


Van der Waals (1961) asserts that 


... Without ever moralizing, the analyst confronts 
his patient continuously with what may well be 
called moral obligations, simply by pointing out 
reality, the requirements of the analytic situation, the 
psychic reality of the patient himself and the psychic 
reality of the other person. 


Redlich (1960) puts it this way: ‘Analytic therapy 
- - is concerned with values and is influenced by 
values. It does not operate in a cultural vacuum.’ 
Gitelson (quoted by Menninger, 1958) relates 
that one of his patients told him: ‘ You have 
helped me with your virtues and not hurt me with 
your defects. I can now be myself, my own 
man.’ Karl Menninger (1958) emphasizes that 
“what the psycho-analyst believes, what he 
lives for, what he loves, what he considers to be 
good and what he considers to be evil, become 


known to the patient and influence him enor- 
mously ...’, 


Values in Psycho-Analytic Theory 


Psycho-analysis, wisi 
infant science from falling back int 


-analysis were thus 
nd description of the 


i i enomena whic 
into the formation of the different A Ai 


neuroses, Psycho-analysis concentrat 

N ed 
study of the various factors which T A 
individual’s way of dealing with his own tects 
and drives, and of acting and Teacting to the 
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human environment he lives in. These studies 
had perforce to investigate the hold which man’s 
essential nature has on his behaviour, and how he 
acquires the checks and controls which organize 
his nature and nurture into a functioning whole 
which comes to be known as his ‘ character ’. 

Psycho-analysis never concerned itself with 
any one ethical judgement of man’s behaviour, 
and addressed itself only, as is expected from an 
empirical science, to the investigation of those 
components which determine the various forms 
of human behaviour. The study remained 
always descriptive and explanatory. However, 
with increasing insights and knowledge, it led 
to the realization that people can be classified 
into types of character. Though the interest 
continued to be clinical, and the approach 
empirical, the early attempts of Freud (1916) or 
Abraham (1925), up to the recent work on 
character-disorders (Michaels, 1959), have Jed 
to a more or less recognizable hierarchy 1n 
classifying the psychological make-up of indivi- 
duals according to a delineable schema. Every 
analyst knows that there is a gradation or 4 
scale of personality-organization on which we 
place a hysterical, a compulsive, a narcissistic, 
or an impulsive character. And however much 
they overlap, whatever dynamic, economic, of 
structural models we may use in our study, and 
whatever technical or non-technical terms We 
use, the character of the individual manifests 
itself in such concrete qualities as egotism OF 
altruism, peaceableness or aggression, truth- 
fulness or lying, honesty, loyalty, and much 
that involves the pleasure, comfort, or joy ° 
the person himself or those who come ist? 
contact with him. It is preposterous to de” 
that the accumulated evidence of psycho 
analysis has already started to show that certa!” 
Patterns of psychic organization are mor? 
conducive to a better way of life than others. 
Such Patterns are not invented by psycho- 
analysis; neither are they imperatives hande 
down to people by psycho-analysts. Although 
the effect of such knowledge on mankind at 
large has been minimal, there has been a far- 
Teaching impact of this new knowledge 0” 
education and art, especially in those parts O 
the world where psycho-analysis—and its wider 
Tamifications—has been accepted, i 

Y its method of investigation into what 
Constitutes the values of the individual and by 
the findings which have accumulated over mor? 
than half a century, psycho-analysis has in fact 
and without design or plan taken over the study 
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of values, still remaining, however, on purely 
empirical grounds. 

This fortuitous and promising venture need 
E pe disowned by psycho-analysis; neither 
eon the progress of psycho-analysis be 
ie x a by the warnings which were needed in 
alc. phases. It may perhaps help psycho- 
F ysis to know when it defensively denies that 
| deal with values, that such a venture is 
eke t reach of its codes as a science. Psycho- 
aS has in fact started to undertake a task 
A was once proposed by some behavioural 
SOTE who were well steeped in the rigours of 
ae ology. Lévy-Bruhl (1900), inspired by 
than ee of Durkheim (1893), suggested more 
‘Sci half a century ago the establishment ofa 

lence of Mores’. 

a i writings both Durkheim and Lévy- 
mi the view that it is possible to 
cee ish a science of ethics. This would not 

oe at drawing conclusions from the premises 
eaea from any one or more of the objective 
log re such as biology, psychology, or socio- 

inn but at building up a completely separate 
Ee ipline. Durkheim affirmed that moral facts 
BA as apa like any other facts; they are 
thej © of certain ways of behaviour which have 
i ir particular features, and as such it 1$ possible 
i Observe them, describe them, classify them, 
nd look for the laws which might explain them. 
¿D this way the moral scientist will not be 
a aiblishing > morals, since morality has always 
piactuall existence similar to the reality of 
ee he will only be attempting to analyze 
S explain the manifestations of morality, 
ve Out passing judgements as to what is good 
cA bad. This is what Lévy-Bruhl intended by 
Science of Mores’ or ‘The Physics of 
hich complements 


his new science 
her science, to 
proportion to the 
the conclusions it 


anes: It can help to differentiate with more 
ao between what is normal and what is 
here is a state of 


te state of health’ as the average 
its è ton of a group determined by the p 
help tion, A science of mores would n 
Prior in prediction, where the observation © 
foo in the evolution of mores, 
tty, sexual behaviour, OF crime, for 
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example, would point the way to what is to be 
expected in the future. 

Such a proposal as the establishment of a 
© Science of Mores ’ remained only as a visionary 
plan of behavioural science, and the only 
discipline which has enough access to the data 
on which such a science can be soundly founded 
seems to be still reluctant to step into this area 
which is an integral part of its territory. Psycho- 
analysis is the only method by which the onto- 
genesis of values’ can be studied. No other 
method of investigation can throw as much light 
on the elements which go into the structure of a 
man’s character and determine his behaviour as 
can the psycho-analytic method, which studies 
the past and the present, the conscious and the 
unconscious factors of man’s morality. Neither 
is any other scientist—by the very assumptions 
of his specialty or the degree to which his per- 
sonal equations have been corrected—equipped 
as the psycho-analyst is to look at man and his 
value systems as an integrated psychobiological 
unit functioning in a social environment. 


It was the purpose of this paper to show how 
psycho-analysis is engaged in the consideration 
of value systems, and how such a broad subject 
does not transcend the technical, therapeutic, or 
theoretical work of the analyst. Nor can the 
analyst throw it all back into the fields of 
speculation and philosophy. Such ultimate 
riddles as the supreme good, the meaning of life, 
and human destiny are not the concern of the 
analyst; but it is his immediate concern to deal 
with several other values which enter into the 
structure of personality. As long as the analyst 
adheres to the scientific and technical safeguards 
of his discipline, his concern about values will 
not make of him a moralist or a preacher, even 
when he is bold enough, like Erikson, to suggest 
a Schedule of Virtues or to speak about Hope, 
Competence, Fidelity, or Wisdom. The self- 
imposed moratorium against the study of values 
in psycho-analysis has been with difficulty 
enforced in practice and theory. To get over the 
artificial avoidance and to elucidate the findings 
of psycho-analysis in that area will be an impor- 
tant step towards rescuing value studies from the 
age-old speculative approaches and establish it 
as an empirical discipline and an integral part of 
human psychology. Psycho-analysis will thus 


become not a value-creating but a value-investi- 


gating science. Whether its findings will be 
similar to or different from those value systems 


built on evolutionary, utilitarian, rational, or 
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humanitarian theories could be clarified when the 
study of values becomes a legitimate part of i e 
professional training and tasks of the psycho- 
analyst. Whereas to continue clinging to the 


untenable pretence that it is ethically and miarally 
neutral, psycho-analysis debars itself from e 
tributing what no other science can contribute 
toward a better understanding of human values. 
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CRITERIA AND TECHNIQUE FOR THE TERMINATION 
OF ANALYSIS 


S. NACHT, PARIS 


hennag we consider that an analysis is termi- 
oid It might seem that natural good sense 
termi provide the answer: the analysis is 
ee when the patient is cured. But what 
i itutes a cure? It can be the disappearance 
tau va ptoms; but psycho-analytic experience has 
doc ht us that the disappearance of symptoms 
S not necessarily constitute a cure. 
ä Since it is not possible to consider the dis- 
rance of symptoms as being in itself a 
We- e indication of cure, we must define what 
eT to be a state of health, in order to 
Thi ish the criteria of psycho-analytic cure. 
s5 S would suggest that we need to describe 
a mething in the nature of an ‘ideal image 
owards which we endeavour, more or less 
successfully, to guide our patients. The ideal 
zte of perfect mental health presupposes sO 
many diverse conditions that we may reasonably 
Oubt if anyone ever achieves it. One can, at 
hee attempt some approximation to it. We 
Should therefore be aware of the relativity of our 
Judgement when dealing with patients who seem 
© us cured: they are, in fact, cured if certain 
Conditions are secured and blended into a har- 
Monious whole, The simplest of these necessary 
Conditions is the absence of suffering. 
his leads us to consider, first of all, the role 
th Symptoms, their value, and the reasons why 
a Persistence or disappearance are not 
A Sante criteria, Generally speaking, 1n so i 
inhibi are compromises between opposing an ; 
ibj ited tendencies, they achieve cathexes o 
ido or aggression, whose objects are displaced. 
eee displacements occur in the course = 
on the symptoms may disappear, but the 
"5 € of conflict is not thereby remov 
reap is the possibility that the symp 
Pear later, ; 
et us take as an example a man suffering 
ee sexual impotence. This symptom may, 1 
ase, be determined by an over-charge of 


toms may 


By 


aggressivity combined with erotic elements. The 
inhibition of the first drive will entail the inhibit 
tion of the second, hence the impotence. If it 
should prove possible to disentangle these drives 
in the course of analysis, the impotence will dis- 
appear, but at the same time, the woman will 
become, for instance, the object of physical or 
mental ill-treatment. The disappearance of the 
symptom, impotence, is not definitive, if the 
aggressive drive is simply displaced, probably, in 
such a case, under the influence of transference 
reactions. There can therefore be no real cure so 
long as the disappearance of one symptom gives 
rise to its substitution by another. 

The same symptom of impotence might, in 
another man, indicate a defence against the fear 
of castration. During analysis this defence might 
take another form, such as homosexual passi- 
vity, or professional setbacks and even bank- 
ruptcy. This is the price paid for the disappear- 
ance of the impotence. Obviously in such 
conditions the disappearance of a symptom is no 
more an indication of cure than the attenuation, 
even cessation, of obsessions indicates the cure of 
obsessional neurosis, so long as the neurosis it- 
self has not been entirely eliminated. 

We must therefore seek the criteria of cure in 
the modification of the structural and dynamic 
whole of the personality. We must consider 
what such modifications may be, and how they 
may be obtained. Further, when the modifica- 
tions have been effected, we must consider how 
closely the patient has approached the ideal state 
of health, and to what extent he has achieved it. 
These are important questions which have led 
to much discussion in psycho-analytic circles. 

The literature on the subject sometimes dis- 
plays a scepticism which, to me, appears exces- 
sive. This is, no doubt, a reaction against the 
contrary trend which formerly prevailed in 
psycho-analytic quarters, during the period 
when analysts were persuaded of their ability to 
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transform an individual completely. Indeed they 
only fell just short of believing themselves en- 
dowed with a‘ mission °. Under the influence of 
their faith in the omnipotence of psycho- 
analysis, the criteria of cure were easy to formu- 
late: anyone who had completed a course of 
analytic treatment would be assured of com- 
plete success in the social, erotic, family, and 
professional spheres. Psycho-analysis was, in 
short, the panacea to provide man with the 
opportunity of perfect, total fulfilment within the 
framework of our form of civilization, In 
reality there are obstacles, not always or entirely 
subjective, which prevent the achievement of such 
fulfilment even in the healthy and perfectly 
adjusted individual. : Dy 

The aim of therapy is to remove or minimise 
internal, subjective obstacles. Although any 
measure of success implies that an avenue of 
approach has been discovered, a permanent and 
total achievement of this aim can never be 
claimed. The analyst usually finds himself faced 
with a whole scale of compensatory combina- 
tions which, in spite of all his efforts, will often 
retain contradictory elements. 

When he assesses the respective value of these 
structural, dynamic and social elements, wisdom 
suggests that he should respect the play of forces 
released, no doubt, by analysis but belonging, of 
right, to human nature itself. For, in the last 


the ability to live in 
with others seems, in 
tion and the very con 
This deserves some 
do, that harmony wi 
the sphere of interpe 
Through others, a 
striving to reach a 


same as that pri 
adaptation experi 
previous century. 
find neurotic reactions t 


an today suffers 
defined disorder 
Mi generis charac- 


When I was preparing my paper on ‘ The 
Curative Factors in Psycho-Analysis’ for the 
22nd International Congress of Psycho. 


c -Analysis, 
(Edinburgh 1961) I organized an eng 


uiry at the 


Paris Institute of Psycho-Analysis, which showed 
that out of 523 patients examined in 1959, only 
7.2 per cent suffered from obsessional neurosis 
and only 1.9 per cent from phobias (Nacht, 
1962). On the other hand, the number of those 
for whom life seemed simply too difficult was 
steadily increasing. These are people who have 
never found any meaning to life. No doubt only 
a few have consciously and deliberately asked 
themselves the question, but all experience un- 
consciously the need to locate themselves in the 
world, to find their place in it. The man who has 
found no answer to his quest can find no mean- 
ing in life either: hence the alienation of modern 
man. E 

To return now to the first prerequisite o 
mental health, that is, harmony with oneself an 
with others. The inner harmony can only, by 
definition, be subjective. Harmony with others 
requires an objectivity of which only a healthy 
individual is capable. 

The first wing of our diptych implies an vioi 
standing with oneself sufficient to elimina A 
suffering, which derives from an inner conflic 
of one part of oneself with another. But, 10 
addition, the achievement of this understanding 
must not be at odds with a possible understan z 
ing with others, who are more complex and a 
variable, according to the conditions of t 
subject’s environment. Our task is, therefore, tO 
bring together these two complementary aspects, 
or at least to prevent any antagonism bees 
them. We are, however, rightly restricted to ac t 
ing only on the subjective elements. Our ra 
task must remain the achievement of inne 
harmony by the elimination of conflicts ani $ 
their well-known tendency to reappear; if this 2 
achieved there is no more psychological suffe i 
ing: the id, the ego, and the superego have co™ 
to terms. 4 of 

An adjusted capacity to resist reactions f 
frustration is a second and reliable indication ta 
mental health. It is of primary importance sine 
it bears witness to a well-developed ego whic 
has achieved maturity. This understanding 
between oneself and others, on the one hane? 
and the resistance to inappropriate reactions e 
frustration on the other, allow a person, tO ve 
it simply, to live in peace. These seem to bet 
Surest and best criteria of mental health, ane: 
would allow us to consider a termination 3 
treatment, They are the best evidence Wace 
patient has acquired a healthy and solid basis 
the reconstruction of his personality, a en 
which has been started in analysis, but whic 
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pa be confirmed and deepened in the future, 
= after the termination of treatment. 
i w criteria indicate that the objectives 
A eid in psycho-analytic theory have been 
Ceo. namely flexibility of the superego, re- 
ne i of the ego, and integration, as far 
fiee Ray possible, of the forces of the id by 
ae A hese theoretical objectives form, as we 
Peot of basis of psycho-analytic therapy. 
AEA iscussions of this subject? show that 
ote retain their importance, and the 
ieee of the criteria suggested all turned on 
sh sential points. 
as p a only one point. These conditions 
eer dl e realized when the subject has been 
roe fullest possible extent, from the 
far of 2 ear: fear of himself, fear of others, 
hte rai reality and outer reality (in so far 
a he ormer involves the latter). If this result 
Datlent a obtained, we may observe that a 
iat ehaves with a sense of freedom and 
AS formerly he was inhibited because 
We « ed by unconscious fear. J 
Botistdered a, therefore that an analysis can be 
E peated terminated when the patient has been 
Tis y observed to be able to satisfy the 
Se ental needs of his personality 10 full inner 
fee m, Without fear or compulsive restraints. 
ai satisfactions will be obtaine 
usted to his own constitutiona 


and à $ J 
ae his family, social and cultural env 


din a way that 
1 possibilities 
iron- 


hese positive 


tonships 
ascertain that he is 


levements we must also 


e . . 
and ko tolerate the inevita 
wita UStrations inherent in life 
ut regressive or auto-pun! 


oy highly significant indications will be 
on a either simultaneously oT successively 
he an, levels: in the transference, that is, within 
analytic situation, and in the external world. 
Progressi ference neurosis 
ie AON removes regressive and infantile 
Bereges sooth of the libido an 

E sivity centred on the analyst. 


work a by other interests and other cathexes: 
love i; study, career, the home, children, and a 


in wh; $ 
as ri n which, henceforward, he can give as much 
ceive, > 
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The limits to such possibilities, the degree of 
achievement, and their harmonization, naturally 
vary from one individual to another. As thera- 
pists we are entitled neither to define the limits 
nor fix the degrees. All we should do—and this, 
incidentally, is all we can do—is to enlighten the 
patient as to his difficulties but not to lay down 
the boundaries of his achievements. By sub- 
mitting to this rule (which implies attention to 
countertransference reactions) we shall spare our 
patient many setbacks, difficulties and even 
catastrophies. It is better to obtain modest but 
solid and lasting results than spectacular results, 
out of proportion to the resources and possibili- 
ties of the patient, which run the risk of sub- 
sequent collapse. 

At this point several further related questions 
arise. Can the transference be always and 
entirely liquidated ? And, as a corollary, are the 
results achieved definitive? Are relapses possible 
and frequent? If so, should they be considered 
as proof of the failure of the treatment? The 
answers provided by various studies vary accord- 
ing to the optimism or pessimism of, their 
authors. Among the latter, there are some who 
consider it impossible to liquidate the transfer- 
ence in an entirely satisfactory manner (Reich, 
1950). Ifthis were really the case, the replies to the 
other questions must necessarily be discouraging. 

What happens to the transference resembles 
the relationship between parents and children; 
that is to say, that however much independence 
and maturity may be achieved, the parents will 
always to some extent retain the ‘quality of 
parent’. The essential point is that whatever 
remains of the former ties should neither weigh 
upon nor obstruct the ties newly created else- 
where. As for the future relationship of patient 
and analyst, here again it is a question of 
individuals. Each case is resolved in its own 
way; the transference and countertransference 
reactions are never exactly the same, and vary 
according to the case, the stability of the results 
obtained, the possibilities of relapse and their 
severity. Yet all this depends, to a large extent, 
on the degree to which the transference is 
liquidated. Any residue of the transference, 
whether predominantly positive or negative, may 
create a danger to the stability of the equilibrium 


achieved by the patient. 

Nevertheless a corre 
carried to sufficient dep 
that analysis of the negat 
tment at a meeting of the British 


ctly handled analysis, 
th—by which I mean 
ive transference has, if 


on the Terminatio 
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necessary, been taken to a pre-oedipal level— 
should ensure the protection of the patient 
against possible relapses. It often happens, in- 
cidentally, that the results of the analysis are 
consolidated and strengthened only after the 
conclusion of treatment, in so far as the last 
vestiges of transference will disappear for lack of 
an object, the image of the analyst effacing itself 
concurrently with the establishment of newer, 
more mature relationships. 

Analysis certainly provides the patient with 
the possibility of forming newer, stronger, and 
more adjusted methods of protection and action 
in life. We must, however, not expect too much 
of him, or insist on more than nature itself can 
provide, that is to say, absolute immunisation 
against neurotic accidents, and an impenetrable 
armour against the wounds of life. Even a man 
naturally endowed with perfect mental health is 
not so equipped. 

If the psycho-analytic work has in fact pro- 
duced a result consistent with the criteria men- 
tioned, the conclusion of treatment Presents no 
technical problems. The patient may take the 
initiative himself by telling his therapist that in 
View of the progress made, he feels that he no 
Pa hav bons aml for i 

serve the reality of such 


> either immediately, or at most, after 


sessions, and how much 


ysis is not really 


i i pist will not 
with the patient who decides that he has finish 


not share hi: *s opini 

that the time for ending the a 
arrived. Finally, it may happen that neither the 
one nor the other can envisage this ending. for 
the good reason that nothing suggests its o i 
bility. The question then arises as to eee 


conclude an analysis which appears to be j 
i St 
i È Inter- 


Before entering on this technical field, it may 
be useful to recall briefly some points of theory. 
Psycho-analytic treatment may become intermin- 
able either because the structure of the case 
itself renders it interminable, or because of tech- 
nical errors. Some theoretical considerations, 
confirmed incidentally by factual observation, 
are necessary to elucidate these two hypotheses. 
Thus, psycho-analytic theory teaches that both 
the genesis and the evolution of a neurosis, (and 
implicitly therefore the possibility of cure) are 
economically determined by quantitative factors: 
the strength of instinctual tendencies on the one 
hand, and the strength of the ego-functions on 
the other. When the weight of one or the other 
factor remains below or reaches above a certain 
level, the neurosis—as we know from experience 
—is liable to be incurable. In the present state 
of our knowledge we have no way of actually 
Measuring these forces. Neither have we any 
means of acting directly on the quantitative 
elements in them. These facts make us powerless 
in the face of certain incurable neuroses. On the 
other hand, the neurosis is curable where the 
quantitative proportion of such forces can be 
maintained within certain limits, within which 
therapy may intervene to secure qualitative 
dynamic and topical modifications. ; 

It is only when we are dealing with a neurosis 
of the latter category that specific variations © 
technique may influence the future of a treat- 
ment which, undertaken with reasonable grounds 
for hope, nevertheless appears to be in danger 
of becoming interminable. A 

Difficulties in terminating an analysis are, 1” 
fact, difficulties in bringing the treatment to its 
desired end, namely, a cure. If the impossibilitY 
's real, then the case was unsuitable for psych 
analysis; the assessment of the relative forces 
underlying the conflict was incorrect and, 1” 
Particular, there was an irreducible disproportio" 

etween the instinctual aggressive forces of des- 
truction and the constructive forces, the functio” 
of the capacity for loving. On the other han 
curable cases which prove unamenable to treat 
ment point, in the main, to extreme difficulty 1” 
liquidating the transference neurosis. 

It is unnecessary to recall here the well-know” 
Opinion that, in the situation created by the 
treatment of the original neurosis, the neuros!$ 
itself is replaced by the transference neurosis, 2 
therefore appears to be cured, ‘ the new illness 
having replaced the old’ as Freud says. But } 
We allow for the fact that the neurosis in questio” 
was only concealing an infantile neurosis, W? 
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T easily understand how a transference 
oa if it cannot be reduced, can impede the 
Total e of treatment by becoming a massive, 
fon ss a which is opposed to the destruc- 
with a the infantile neurosis. One is then faced 
TE n interminable analysis. 
in ote of transference neurosis, at any rate 
to me os fee and irreducible elements, seems 
15. be : ` s I have shown elsewhere (Nacht, 1950) 
ence-co j result of a disturbance of the transfer- 
seek th untertransference exchanges. We must 
Sicha causes of this awkward complication of 
ea rie treatment in the conscious, and 
tween E in the unconscious exchanges be- 
means Re tent and analyst. We shall thus find 
to obser avoiding it. I have often had occasion 
on this iad that if a transference neurosis takes 
infantile estructible character, it is because the 
Patient’ tendencies expressed through ; the 
e Enel transference can be fully satisfied within 
a seru: ind situation, even when there has been 
certain. ous respect for classical technique. In 
Obligato ases, some technical modifications are 
that the = as we shall see later. It is obvious 
turn wh Tansference neurosis will take a graver 
can. be the neurotic tendencies of the patient 
imposed Satisfied by inappropriate | attitudes 
analyst’ by the countertransference without the 
ewar S knowledge. In both cases we must 
Suppor of seeking the source of the abnormal 
the Tt for the transference neurosis solely in 
but atient, An unduly prolonged transference 
Qnal sis derives its strength from the total patient- 
yst relationship. j 
toot event a transference neurosis from taking 
oul nd rendering the analysis interminable, we 
eye id sometimes in the course of treatment (and 
ka if necessary, from its inception) abandon 
classic attitude of neutrality and replace it 
an attitude which I have often described as 
Ect n ; Présence >, And, incidentally, this per- 
carefully trality which we believe we respect so 
Neutral.” is, unknown to us, not always so very 
“ Analys; Here is a celebrated example: in 
1937 ysis Terminable and Interminable (Freud, 
One’s We find the following: ‘At no point 1n 
the o analytic work does one suffer more from 
bee na Tessive feeling that all one $ efforts have 
‘tajp; “ain and from the suspicion that one is 
to Per ng to the winds ” than when one is trying 
for a iene a female patient to abandon her wish 
fort avowal of painful feelings an 
far ae evidence of an affective pat 
Oved from the necessary neutra 


d fruitless 
ticipation 
lity of an 


analyst. The patient cannot fail to be aware of it 
and the transference reactions are necessarily 
influenced thereby. 

But there is more to it yet. The phrase, ‘ when 
one is trying to persuade a female patient to 
abandon her wish for a penis,’ reveals a certain 
attitude of opposition on the part of the analyst 
towards an unconscious tendency in the patient, 
an opposition which is bound to provoke in the 
patient the usual reactions which indicate that 
she experiences this‘attitude as castrating. Hence 
the possibility of aggressive claims and depressive 
anxiety centred on the analyst. Such reactions 
reproduce the primitive, infantile neurosis which 
underlies the transference neurosis, which may 
now become indestructible since it is maintained 
by the analyst’s attitude. 

This passage from Freud should lead us to a 
further effacement of our personal tendencies 
and to a prudent mistrust of ourselves. Whether 
our tendencies towards our patient be positive or 
negative, they will always disturb the analytic 
situation. This is so true that we should even 
watch our legitimate desire to relieve and cure; 
we should in no way be concerned with this in 
our immediate daily work, since it is liable to 
distort our interventions. Still less should it be 
perceptible to the patient. To use the argument 
of ‘cure’ in order to weaken resistances does 
nothing but reinforce them. The patient has 
only to feel that the therapist is attentive and 
eager to help him, to produce in the patient 
immediate reactions of opposition to this will. 
In the climate of a hostile transference, particu- 
larly, it will find abundant nourishment, and 
tends to fixate the patient to this particular form 
of exchange, in short, to the transference 
neurosis. But there is still more: this apparently 
beneficent attitude—beneficent at any rate in the 
analyst’s intention—may be experienced un- 
consciously by the patient as dangerous, so long 
as the neurosis is necessary to him, and there 
may follow a reinforcement of the defence 


mechanisms and thus of the symptoms in general. 

So long as the fear of castration, above all, 
has not been eliminated, or at any rate suffici- 
ently alleviated, the introduction of even a 
glimpse of the possibility of cure may arouse 
sufficient fear in the patient to make it necessary 
for him to preserve and even accentuate the pro- 
tective symptoms. If such a patient feels himself 
being ‘ persuaded ’ into a cure by the analyst, he 
will soon transform him into a castrating image 
and sink progressively deeper into a passive- 
masochistic attitude. In this way he both 
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rings himself on the analyst and pote 
himself against him and his ang i : 
The transference neurosis can then develop a 

oe remarks clearly and deliberately expres- 
sed, yet displaying the analyst’s good cans 
provoke such reactions, one can vd Set 2 
aggressive tendencies, in this case oe i hai 
and expressed in a disguised form (either y : 

tone or the choice of interpretation), may do 
a patient. His sado-masochistic (vengeful an 

protective) attitude towards the analyst my 
become further reinforced. In this atmosphere 
of sado-masochistic exchanges a transference 
neurosis develops steadily. In other words, what 
would otherwise remain in the state of a fantasied 
reconstruction emanating from the transference, 
becomes reality, thanks to the conscious and, 
especially, unconscious attitude of the therapist. 

There would be little point in seeking further 
examples of these well-known mechanisms. They 

all bear witness to the dangers of creating an 
insoluble situation, an interminable analysis, 
either by the conscious or unconscious neglect 
of the rule of neutrality, or by its too-rigid 
application in unsuitable cases. A scrupulous 
respect for it may guarantee us to some extent 
against these risks, but to maintain it at all costs, 
may create the opposite effect, 
A time comes in every case when the attitude 
of benevolent neutralit , effective for one phase 
of treatment, mainly concerned with the acquisi- 
tion of Consciousness, becomes gradually more 
harmful than helpful. For if a neutral attitude is 
essential to the development of the transference 
neurosis, it may well become harmful if pro- 
longed further than is strictly necessary. It may 
then promote the growth of the neurosis to the 
extent of making it insoluble. 
In my opinion the difficulty of liquidating the 
transference neurosis is frequently due to the 
therapist’s rigid attitude of neutrality. This, at 
any rate, is what I have observed, both in my 
own direct experience and through the medium 
of supervised analyses. This absolute neutrality 
often loses all value by the mere fact of being 
largely routine. It provides the analyst with the 
comfort of habit, but it also digs a rut in which 
the patient is bogged down. 

In principle, when a certain amount of work 
has been done (analysis of Tesistances, of defence 
mechanisms, of regressive movements) when the 
points of libidinal fixation have been noted, and 
the recall of memories or reconstruction of 
traumatic events secured, and re-secured, that is 
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to say, when the work of elaboration eget 
tively taken place, we should be able to ee 
the patient, virtually cured, detaching ~~ 
progressively from the analyst and pee 
reducing his interest in him, whilst at the ; = 
time establishing more adjusted cathexes outs! 

e analytic situation. _ 5 
E its development does not take place, a 
means that the liquidation of the han n 
neurosis has encountered obstacles which will i 
responsible for the accentuation of the nemor 
In my view this sometimes occurs osc a 
analyst lets slip the moment when he should ha : 
modified his attitude of neutrality. In the aire 
of some treatments it happens that the ana a 
has an intuition that what was, up till ten 
virtual cure, is likely to become a real cure. “eo 
the patient maintains his reluctance to aban ws 
the infantile and fantasy world prolonged by ate 
analytic situation, and to start as an adult on 
road to an encounter with reality. sen if 

At this crucial point the analyst’s neutrali 2 
devoid of the necessary flexibility, may ge 
the patient’s personality from developing. tia 
was no doubt necessary to help the patien 
know himself may become a hindrance wieg -i 
needs to make himself known, and to assert x 
self elsewhere than in the ‘no man’s land de 
vided, when all is said and done, by the analy 
situation. 

This is the decisive moment which the analys, 
must perceive and catch on the wing. He ea, 
realise that if he perseveres too long in aie a 
ing both libidinal and aggressive drives sole a 
terms of his own person, he is facilitating t ; 
unlimited manifestation on a fictitious and bane 
plane, and thus unwittingly depriving the pat! 
of contact with real objects. : ality 

It is precisely towards this contact with re 7 
that it is necessary deliberately to guide of 
patient, by gradually adopting a chango aa 
attitude, differentiated, and shown by interp" 
tions directed more and more towards behav F 
external to the analysis, and less and a 
towards the closed world of analysis. Hoa in 
forward the analyst will only assert been Ex 
order to remove himself more effectively Hiie 
the patient’s affective field. This new att 
will be the crystallizing factor in the qualita 
transmutation of the mass of forces set a at 
analysis. It is by this difference of attitude, f A 
the analyst assumes his own reality, so that eh 
longer lends itself to the patient’s Un ae, 
Cathexes, but leads him to establish real pa 
in their place. This is the time when the ana 
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oe encourage the patient to act on what he 
Fie cic in analysis; should place more and 
and * ress on the patient’s actual behaviour; 
his Ann draw the patient’s attention and 
ae ag towards the way in which he re- 
for ys, or fails to re-employ, the healthy 
Eo liberated by analysis. 

aa long time the patient has utilized the 
A. s neutrality as a haven of quict, which 
ities en highly beneficial to him, but there 
eer . time when he will be tempted to make 
Baher, E order to have recourse to regressive 
work an : ied analyst is not careful, all the 
away, at has been done may easily be swept 
oe aaen hand, if the desirable change of 
patient’ takes place at the right moment, the 
tion nee evolution towards a successful liquida- 
tist he transference may be greatly facilitated. 
speak ae of course, that the change of which I 
festive hould not simply be confused with the 
since W attitude formerly suggested by Ferenczi, 
ENN should not confuse neutrality with 
me, aa The distinction between them, is, to 
tried ai This is why, when I have 
more bile to explain this more flexible, 
describe erentiated, more mobile attitude, I have 
thea ed it as a new * présence ’, an attitude of 
age nalyst which the patient can, to his advant- 

Eoen, oppose, even me € 
e whereas the classic attitude of neutrality 
own y offers him an image constructed from his 
Projections. pe 
taise new conditions will in na view, facili- 
SA le reinforcement of the ego functions and, 
nece if the process of identification is still 
essary to complete the evolution of the treat- 
Nt, at least it will occur in a less anachronistic 
ane Further, the change of orientation has 
aot avantage of removing the sources of satis- 
the lon which the patient finds within reach in 
-p habitual analytic situation: oral satisfactions 
anal | analyst’s words are cathected in this way, 
if the interventions serve only to, be stored 


x . . 

See retained ; aggressive-PossessiVe if the 

carr) tis retained in fantasy, to be possessed and 
i exhibitionist if 


tried off from supposed rivals; 
patia terial staliad and the work done by the 
nt during the session are intended to seduce 
n ag and so on. 
Nger er to break up these § 
tomar, oust to content ones 
There. neutrality which, O" the contrary, 
its rnd Supports them. The new attitude has as 
_ “lM the encouragement of the patient to 


jtuations, it is no 
elf with the cus- 


asure himself , 


abandon his maladjusted and aggressive utilisa- 
tion of the analytic situation, in which he often 
persists in spite of the frequent insights to which 
the interpretations have led him. 

Thus the interpretations will henceforward be 
deliberately reduced or even suppressed. The 
ritual of the sessions (which so often and so 
easily lends itself to the illusion of omnipotence 
and possession with regard to the analyst) will 
be shattered by a modification of their rhythm. 
Sessions will be spaced out, thus removing their 
immutable, fatalistic aspect. Sometimes the 
patient will be seated, instead of lying on the 
couch, which will change the nature of the 
patient-analyst dialogue. In short, we shall try 
to establish less rigid, less artificial relationships 
between patient and therapist by putting them on 
the new level of adult to adult. Thus the analytic 
work will assume its true value for the patient, 
that of being a means, and not an end in itself, as 
will be pointed out by the analyst more strongly 
than ever. 

However, if the analyst’s new attitude is to 
show results, it is of course essential that it 
should correspond not merely to an outward 
show, but to a reality deeply and authentically 
experienced by him. This raises, as always, the 
basic question as to how much liberty the 
analyst himself enjoys, consciously or un- 
consciously, with regard to his patient. Jf all 
goes well here, the analyst will easily find means 
of replacing the interpretations which the patient 
had distorted for regressive purposes by simple, 
direct interpretation, as brief as possible. 
Practical interpretations, which express the 
essential in few words, when they are employed 
deliberately and with the necessary tact, should 
draw the attention and interest of the patient 
towards everything that, in fact, is not the 
analyst, and turn the patient systematically in 
other directions. The difficulty in such work lies 
in the risk of provoking reactions of rejection and 
abandonment in the patient. In order to avoid 
this pitfall, as in all delicate situations, technique 
alone is not enough: it must be supplemented by 
the art and skill of the practitioner. 

The risks I have just mentioned bring to mind 
one of the problems connected with the habitual 
attitude of neutrality, which is most likely to 
provoke the more difficult forms of transference 
neurosis. I have pointed out that the analytic 
situation created by an indefinitely prolonged 


attitude of neutrality may consolidate the 
patient’s transference neurosis, 1n SO far as he is 


left free, beyond reasonable necessity, to find in 
8 
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it renewed possibilities of infantile satisfactions 
and libidinal regressions. 

But in other cases, where the masochistic 
element is much stronger than usual, we may 
observe the contrary: the same analytic situation 
arouses and maintains a state of frustration and 
unsatisfaction which dangerously increases the 
patient’s masochism. The cycle of frustration— 
aggression—passivity —self-punishment—maso- 
chism is constantly repeated, and reinforced by 
the neutral attitude of the analyst, whom the 
patient feels to be indifferent if not hostile. The 
patient lives out the role of victim with ever 
increasing suffering, whilst he makes the analyst 
play the part of executioner. This is one of the 
most frequent and most difficult forms of trans- 
ference neurosis, which becomes incurable. We 
must ask ourselves why this occurs. 

If we ignore cases where treatment, for reasons 
already given, should never have been under- 
taken, we may say that a situation of deliberately 
induced frustration often gives an excessive 
stimulus to the masochism already present in all 
neuroses. In severe cases of masochism these 
satisfactions can become so extensive that no 
further analytic work is possible. The situation 
may then appear without solution and often, in 
fact, is so; since the inappropriate continuation 

of the climate of neutrality engenders reactions 
of frustration which exacerbate the masochism. 
If however we suppose an unsuitable, undifferen- 
tiated reversal of „the situation, whereby the 
climate of frustration would be replaced by a 
climate of gratification, the severe masochism of 
such patients would not tolerate it. Either they 
would abandon the treatment (as sometimes 
happens) or, a still more serious result, they 
ee ee fresh self-punishing symptoms. I 

leve that between these two extremes of rigid 
maintenance of frustration, or its total replace- 
ment by a climate of gratification, intermediate 
solutions can and must be found. They would 
imply flexibility in the application of the classic 
tules and particularly in the attitude of the 
analyst in the direction of a more attentive more 
mobile control of the climate of frustration 
according to the necessities of the patient’s 
individual reactions, and not in virtue of general 
principles. 

I would like, further, to point out certain cases 
where the ego-functions have been disturbed by 
real and severe trauma, undergone with much 
suffering as the result of abandonment or frustra- 
tion, which have given rise to dismemberment or 
castration-anxieties of particularly tenacious 
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character. The patient’s demands for reparation 
are then so overwhelming that only an attitude 
of gratification can modify this form of resist- 
ance, failing which the analyst will be constantly 
confronted with an extreme form of latent 
aggressivity, always available to thwart his 
action. g 

Naturally such an attitude of gratification, 
even when it appears indispensable, should only 
be adopted with the greatest prudence, and only 
after a long period of interpretation and integra- 
tion, directed towards every source of aggressive 
manifestations designed to re-create a situation 
of abandonment. The attitude of gratification 
should, of course, affect only certain aspects of 
the analytic relationship. The therapist, for 
instance, may make his interpretations longer 
and more frequent. He will extend, if necessary, 
the customary duration of the sessions, will 
increase their frequency, thus giving his patient 
the feeling of ‘ receiving ’ something. ‘ 

The difficulty lies in the fact that none of this 
will serve any useful purpose if it is not the 
expression of a truly authentic attitude on the 
part of the analyst. What I am saying is that 
unless he feels a genuine compassion for the 
misery which underlies the patient’s incessant 
and outrageous aggressivity, which might in the 
long run weary and irritate him, it is to be 
feared that no superficially adopted gesture OF 
attitude will have any real effect, ; 

i Patients of this type have such an acute sensi- 
tivity to frustration that it is not enough for 
them to imagine the analyst’s possible indulg- 
ence, which his benevolent neutrality entitles 
them to expect. They need more. It is essentia 
for them to feel their analyst is making them GA 
real gift before their imperious need for repara” 
tion can cease to feed their aggressivity. In this 
way some destructive forces can at least be trans” 
formed into a capacity for love. One mig? 
perhaps venture to add that the analyst must be 
basically good, if such patients are to succeed 1” 
cathecting him as a ‘ good object °. 

This has brought us a long way from even ĉ 
benevolent neutrality. To take such liberties 
with the elementary rules of technique is 2° 
without risk, and we should remember ue 
Further, modifications of this nature canno i 
produce good results unless the analyst is firs 
clearly aware of all the countertransferenc® 
elements which inspire him, and is capable E 
handling them and utilizing them with perfet 
clarity. Again, it is in the countertransferenc? 
that we find the key to many severe transferenc? 
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pae with underlying sado-masochism. In 
Lie of f executioner which the patient 
RAEN utes subjectively to the analyst, there is an 
oe ication of aggressivity which seems totally 
nealled for. But ‘to him that hath, shall be 
given,’ it is said. 
fame in fact, happen that the patient’s 
a Se ism arouses some traces of unconscious 
sde in the analyst. In such a case this sado- 
solubl ustic encounter may create an indis- 
able o couple and make the analysis intermin- 
ray D ertain unconscious sadistic tendencies 
and the concealed under the cloak of neutrality 
tone eo the analyst’s reserve, his silences, his 
fone oe en even the content of his interpreta- 
a pean. of their insertion, may be a 
Tea giving them an equally unconscious 
es ion. He will thus anticipate the maso- 
I ic demands of the patient. 
oa been able to observe other interminable 
ition: where the situation was the reverse: the 
Be the took advantage of the situation created 
make aera a neutrality of the analyst to 
Soa im the object of his sadism. His liberated 
additi Sivity, now turned on the analyst was, 1n 
may a highly eroticised. This type of patient 
transf so exploit certain elements in the counter- 
Sudi Menee which he has felt or observed in the 
pes yst: his anxiety, his dependence, for instance, 
F his latent masochism. 3 
thor future of the transference neurosis and 
oe that of the treatment depend less, no 
attitud on technical skill than on the deeper 
that es of the analyst. I have often © 
= what matters in an analysis 15 less what the 
alyst says than what he is. This truth will be 


the more valid when an analysis gets stuck. 


his leads to the question of setting a term to 
ten its dénouement. I 


nly have recourse to this 


Just à k 
as, in practice, we O ( 
nical resources 


eee when all our other tech s 
RS been exhausted. We should first of all dis- 
S between a date agreed upon by both 
me: yst and patient for the termination of treat- 
nt, and a conclusion imposed unilaterally by 
© analyst. It is only this Jatter which is @ 


te 

ne means designed to hasten the end of an 

CEN which seems interminable. It is for this 
On of interest to us. 


he method can usefully be employed both 


when dealing with a treatment which stretches 
out to infinity because such and such oedipal or 
pre-oedipal material has not yet emerged, and 

when one is struggling against the perseveration 

of a transference neurosis. I do not think, how- 

ever, that the method can be employed in 

precisely the same way in both cases. I also 

consider, for my part, that in the first case the 

habitual technique should be observed, whereas 

in the second there is some value in modifying it. 

In this latter situation the fixing of a termination — 
date is in itself an act marking the end of the 

analyst’s neutrality. It is essential that he should 

not return to the attitude of neutrality if he 

wishes the method to be successful. I am less 

inclined nowadays to set a date for the end of an 

analysis in order to make the patient produce 

new material, since the method is as likely to fail 

as to succeed. But I do not think its use can 

cause much harm. 

Freud recommended the greatest prudence in 
its use for, he said: ‘ the lion springs once and 
once only’ (Freud, 1937). He considered that if 
no result had been obtained by the fixed date, the 
analysis should nevertheless be concluded, since 
the analyst had ‘ lost face’. But I am not so sure 
thatit is so disastrous for the patient if the analyst 
does sometimes lose face. If, on the other hand, 
the method has been used without any desire to 
bring pressure to bear, and without aggressive 
intentions, I do not see why, in case of failure, 
the analysis should not be resumed. I have done 
so, personally, without adverse effect, either 
immediately, or after some months of interrup- 
tion. If the fixing of a date for termination is 
used as a means of combating an excessive and 
harmful utilization of the analytic situation by 
the patient, it should be considered as the first 
step towards a modification of the therapist's 
attitude of neutrality, a modification which has 
become necessary, as I have attempted in broad 
outline to explain. 

But all that I have put forward here is only the 
product of my own experience, and I am well 
aware that in psycho-analysis there is no infallible 
recipe for all to use. Anyone who has chosen to 
become an analyst must know in advance that 
he can never lie back on the feather bed of a 

He has always to confront, 


routine science. 
adjust, seek, and revise, with a watchful patience 


entailed by the genuine wish to provide help. 
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TOWARDS A METAPSYCHOLOGICAL DEFINITION OF 
THE CONCEPT OF SELF 


By 
HEINZ LICHTENSTEIN, Burrato, N.Y. 


h THE CONCEPT OF ADAPTATION IN THE CONTEXT OF EVOLUTIONARY THEORY 
ae evolution was the development of the so- 
In this meter} present. It presupposed the existence of the form as something that was there. 
ment of the iona metaphysical entity was thought of which existed in and directed the develop- 
Conceived i m. The species—which is the Latin word for the Greek term ‘ form ’—was actually 
normal on as a certain nature that supervised the development of the seed of the embryo into the 
ing first ; ult form. Under the conception of Christian theology this form was thought of as exist- 

rst in the mind of God, then as appearing in the plants and animals and various other objects 


tha 
t he created, and finally as arising in our minds as concepts. - - 


The difference between that conception of evolution and the modern conception is given . . . in 
f Species, that is, the origin of forms. What this theory 


t > 

Os ha title of Darwin’s book, The Origin 0 , r é 

this ested in is the evolution of the nature of the object, of the form, ina metaphysical sense. It is 

which distinguishes the later theory of evolution from the former, namely, that the actual 
itself, should arise instead of being given (my italics 


C] 
moe of the object, the form or the nature 1 
ay George Herbert Mead (1936). 


-called ‘ form’, the nature of the thing, 
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and a evolution as a philosophical doctrine. If, as 
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Scie 
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Epoch- as twenty-five years ag0 that Hartmann s quoted passage, any modern evolutionary theory 
and pots contribution, * EgO Psychology must give an answer to the question how ‘the 
Printe, Ri Problem of Adaptation’ appeared in actual character of the object, the form or the 
fitti form. It appears, therefore, altogether nature itself, should arise (in the process of 
evolution) instead of being given’ (my italics) we 
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George Herbert Mead formulates it in the above- 


in ae 

E to honour Hartmann’s contribution to < c 
O-analytic theory by reflecting upon some immediately understand the evolutionary logic 
F of Hartmann’s ego-psychological emphasis. For 


e : 
questio -ced in his 1939 paper 
ns raised in Dis pa Hartmann (1939) ‘ the problems of autonomous 
rank order 
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clude into the experience of our Self the life that 
is still ahead of us. The description brings to our 
attention the immense variations of our ea 
lity, which differ so vastly from one aor yess 
the perspective of experienced time a i 
perception of an invariant element, the Self, has 
seemed to some observers (Strauss, 1959) pi 
bold and arbitrary claim. During each of the 
phases of our lives our mental structures are 
discernible through their specific functions but 
it seems impossible to derive from them as parts 
the invariant Self as a whole. This impossibility 
becomes even more striking if we are taking into 
account another, it seems to me, undeniable fact 
of Self-observation. I refer here to our inclusion, 
when thinking or speaking of our Self, of those 
aspects of our personalities which were at some 
phase possible—potentialities that existed, but 
were not actualized. This contrast between our 
potential and our actualized selves is stronger in 
some individuals than in others, but it seems 
always recognizable, and the relationship of the 
potential to the actualized selves during a lifetime 
constitutes perhaps what we refer to as the 
uniqueness of personality. The relationship of 
potentiality and actuality to the psychic struc- 
ture and substructures cannot be described at 
all in terms of parts to wholes. When we turn to 
psychopathology, the relationship of Self to 
psychic structures becomes even more complex. 
In multiple personalities (Thigpen and Cleckley, 
1957) and in some cases of amnesias and fugues 
(Geleerd et al., 1945) the intrapsychic systems 
and important ego functions are maintained, 
while the self-perception is profoundly altered. 
The reverse phenomenon of a tenuously main- 
tained self-perception in an individual whose ego 
functions and intersystemic balance is grossly 
disturbed has been conceptualized by Winnicott 
(1952, 1954) as that of a defensive ‘ false self? 
preserving the possibility of a ‘ true self’, Kian 
(1963) has recently demonstrated the Capacity of 
a self-experience surviving failure of the syn- 
thetic function of the ego. 


If in view of all this perplexing evidence we 
cannot accept the concept of the ‘ whole 
personality ° or of the Self as the ‘ end product ° 
of the developing intrapsychic structures, or as 
an aspect of the synthetic function of the ego, 
what alternative conceptualizations are open to 
us? I shall attempt to show that the pursuit of 


1The attempt to deal with these 
induce many authors to abando 
approach to mental development in 


problems seems to 
n the evolutionary 
favour of one rein- 
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these questions leads to the pani gi m 
independent variable. Itis my contention see 
the exploration of the relationship of Pa a 
structures to the ‘whole personality rem 
mann’s pioneering search for a ‘ third pi ne 
be considered as the beginning of a new ¢ = te 
in psycho-analytic theory which may yet lea o 
dimensions of mental functioning not enco 
passed by structural theory. 


A- 
RECENT TRENDS TOWARDS A CONCEPTUALIZ 
TION OF THE ‘ WHOLE PERSON 


The extension of the psycho-analytic ‘ co: 
sion of ego-pathology . . . to the larger wes of 
identity formation . . . and the atic ae 
self’ (Khan, 1964) has focussed for more t oe 
decade the theoretical interest of many ET aie 
analysts on the task of arriving at a concep a 
zation of such phenomena as identity, ui a 
person and self. To deal with such prob oe 
within the developmental frame of ppt 3 
analytic theory had long been delayed beca : 
it required the previous conceptualization tò 
Structural theory. The renewed impe ae 
extend psycho-analytic theory beyond Ba 
psychology to a psychology of the whole P ae 
and the self can, therefore, be traced to 3 
mann’s formulations, especially his concoa g 
primary autonomy. Rapaport (1959) aft 
nized this clearly when he speaks of one ne ry 
most significant extensions of structural t f the 
namely Erikson’s (1950) introduction © f 
concept of epigenesis, as the beginning nn’s 
theoretic direction ‘ to particularize Ha > 
concept of autonomous ego developr i ) 
Erikson’s ego epigenesis, in Rapaport’s ( 
words, oes 

parallels that of libido development, and E 
beyond it, spanning the whole life cycle. The ytic 
ception is the first in the history of psycho-an cycle 
theory to encompass those phases of the life ingle 
which are customarily subsumed under the $ 


; Js for 
concept of genital maturity, and to provide too 
their investigation, 


J 
It is significant that Erikson (1950) dek 
differentiates the epigenetic principle an aa 
concept of an organizing growth ae will 
“ground plan’, from the structures tia . 
arise within this plan, ‘ each part having i rise 
of special ascendancy, until all parts ENG P the 
to form a functioning whole’. In addition 


y T tities- 
stating pre-existing, entelechtic forms or spiritual e r19» 
This is especially true of Jung’s self concept (S 
1953; also Moustakas, 1956). 
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eee relationship Erikson stresses here 
feo ‘os a vital significant dimension. It should 
et noted that Erikson’s epigenetic principle 
oe aoe analogous to the growth of the embryo, 
Seen at that we will encounter also in the 
Fiétiacly nec authors trying to define more 
= is I ta relationship of psychic structures to 
cn; e personality °. The reason for this 
Se to embryological analogies 3s under- 
ane, reer nates seems to provide a clear 
Bone 2a maintenance of ‘form’ through a 
es pone geomet oF But the form main- 
fiat Seas the embryological growth-processes is 
Th ee for the species, the genotype. 
develo ibs , When we are dealing with mental 
cn adie of the human individual, we are 
Of the with the problem of the maintenance 
Unique orm’ that constitutes each person's 
his td throughout the transformations of 
this ee ees In trying to conceptualize 
dent = riant, we seem to encounter an indepen- 
and aoe not identical with the, structures 
their Te ructures that we can define in terms 0 
cates ald functions. A brief reference to 
(1959), ualizations by Spitz (1959), Spiegel 
conve: and Sandler (1960) will demonstrate the 
differi gence of the formulations of authors 

ing considerably in their individual ap- 


Proach to problems of mental development 


to 
ward the concept of an independent variable 
e func- 


cine as an organizing principle th 
Re ing of the psychic structures of the mental 
paratus, 
Spitz (1959), in his Genetic Field Theory of Ego 
Enw. ation, refers specifically to the teachings of 
ter Tyology. In applying Spemann’s 
m ‘ organizer’ to early ‘mental development, 
Pitz quotes Needham’s (1938) definition of this 


c 
Oncept: 


A h 
for = Organizer is thus 4 dev 
oy th articular axis. . . Jt accounts m s 
biolo; he phenomena described 
ona under the name wirkungsfeld, 
posite and Determinierungsfeld. : 

e fu; e to draw preliminary conclu 
Ni ndamental nature of its dominance. 
eedham’s further elaboration of the concept 


O; 
Organ; J i 
ganizer as a ‘ relational factor in p 
n 


Ment’ pa 
ek and as ‘a centre radiating #8 * 
emphasized by Spitz. With regard to the 


$ iti F n 
States ow of psycho-analyte theory Spitz 
re of a far reaching 


zation in the 
some 0 


All th; 
S a adds up to the picture © 
Syche, ation, a process of crystalli 
- A variety of discrete components, 
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them maturational, some of them dev 

(that is, specifically SS pat, tee eae 
integrated and will from here on operate more or 
less as a unit (1959, p. 24). 

Pointing to basic similarities between his own 
formulations and Erikson’s epigenetic principle 

Spitz notes the ‘ gratifying convergence of con- 
clusions based on dissimilar research approaches ° 
(p. 44). This convergence toward the concept 
of an organizing principle acting upon the 
development andthe functional actualization of 
psychic structures is also apparent in the propo- 
sitions of Spiegel (1959). Spiegel defines the 
self as a frame of reference or zero point, a 
term borrowed from Gestalt psychology. Signifi- 
cantly, the frame of reference or zero point has 
far-reaching effects on the ego function of 
perception, as has been shown by Koffka (1935). 
Spiegel extends this concept of the frame of 


reference 

to include what Freud (1940) calls ‘innere 
Wahrnehmung ° (internal perception). The orderly 
perception of these internal states requires a frame 
of reference that possesses & continuity in time. I 
believe that it may prove profitable to consider the 
self . . . as a frame of reference or zero point to which 
representation of specific mental and physical states 
are referred, against which they are perceived and 
judged (Spiegel, 1959, pp. 95-96). 
It would appear then that in Spiegel’s view the 
self does not emerge from the psychic structures 
as their synthesis, but that it constitutes an 
independent organizing principle which makes 
the interaction of these structures possible. From 
the study of superego functions in the child 
Sandler arrived at the very interesting concept 
of an organizing activity in mental development. 
According to Sandler (1960), * organizing acti- 
vity embraces those activities grouped by Piaget 
(1936, 1937) under the headings of “ assimila- 
tion” and “ accommodation ”, by Hartmann 
(1939) as “ fitting together ” > and other similar 
concepts. Sandler states: 


Organizing activity is much more than the mere 
taking in of impressions from the outside, but is 
intimately connected with the development of all 
organized ego functions and secondary processes. 
Tt includes the construction of frames of reference, 
and all the technique by which the child 


controls his perceptions (arising from the id or the 


outside world) and activities. It includes also the 
development of ego functions such as memory, 
thinking, imagination, and the capacity for purposive 
action . . - Part of the child’s inner world consists of 


models of his objects .-- and of the self... (Sandler, 


1960, p. 147). 
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Sandler also emphasizes that 
organizing activity begins to occur extremely early 
in life . . . from the moment that differential cathexis 
of aspects of the child’s world can be said to occur. 
Clearly, it is those experiences which are directly 
concerned with need satisfaction that are first 
organized by the child, under the dominance of the 
pleasure principle . . . 
I believe that Sandler’s concept of an organizing 
activity beginning extremely early in life is 
closely related to Erikson’s epigenetic principle, 
to Spitz’s ‘ organizers of the psyche’, Spiegel’s 
concept of a frame of reference for internal 
perception and the ‘ primary identity ’ suggested 
by me (Lichtenstein, 1964a). I cannot, however, 
agree with Sandler that organizing activity is 
‘a reflection of the synthetic function of the 
ego’. It would appear from Sandler’s own 
description that organizing activity precedes the 
development of such a relatively advanced ego 
function as the synthetic function, Rather, 
organizing activity seems to establish the possi- 
bility of the orderly development of various ego 
functions. In describing so clearly the organizing 
activity, Sandler appears to me, like Spitz and 
Spiegel, to move in a direction beyond ego 
psychology—a direction which he seems sud- 
denly to abandon by subordinating the concept 
of organizing activity under the synthetic func- 
tion of the ego. At the same time, Sandler links 
his concept of organizing activity with Hart- 
mann’s ‘fitting together’. With this I fully 
agree, because I do indeed believe that this is one 
of Hartmann’s basic concepts that transcends 
the ego-psychological frame of reference, 


HARTMANN’s APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF 
ADAPTATION AS ANTICIPATION OF A PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE WHOLE PERSON 


I suggested above that Piaget’s (1957) at 
to formulate psychological theories in T Aa 
of logic might advance the task of clarifying the 
implications of psycho-analytic propositions. In 
the absence of such a rigorous procedure it is 
gratifying to see the many serious efforts that 
have recently been undertaken with the aim of 
examining the logical relationship of basic 
psycho-analytic assumptions to one another 
The contributions of Rapaport and Gill (1949), 
Gill (1963), Arlow and Brenner (1964) exemplify 
this trend. I shall follow the example set by 
Rapaport and Gill in their paper, * The Points of 
View and Assumptions of Metapsychology ’, by 
attempting to state some of the ideas advanced 
by Hartmann in a Propositional form in order 


to separate more clearly the general assumptions 
from the more specific propositions. I must 
confine myself to just a few of the conceptualiza- 
tions which Hartmann has contributed to 
psycho-analytic theory. I shall begin with the 
concept of primary autonomy of the ego, as 
quoted above in this paper. When Hartmann 
speaks of the inborn characteristics of the 
ego as a third force acting upon ego develop- 
ment, besides the impact of reality and the 
instinctual drives, we may distinguish between 
several assumptions contained in this proposi- 
tion: 


(a) In order to understand the observational 
data of ego development, the impact of reality 
and of the instinctual drives are insufficient to 
account for many phenomena. We must 
hypothesize the existence of a third force 
which is not identical either with environ- 
mental influences or with the instinctual 
drives. It must, therefore, be considered as an 
autonomous factor in ego development. 

(b) The third force is an aspect of the ego- 

(c) The third force represents the inborn 
characteristics of the ego, its hereditary core, 
and their maturation. 


It would appear that the assumption (a) is @ 
very general one, implying a different order o 
abstraction than either (b) or (c). Its validity 
does not depend on the validity of (b) and (c). 
Rapaport and Gill (1959) formulate the assump- 
tions underlying both Hartmann’s primary 
autonomy as well as Erikson’s ego epigenesis a$ 
follows: * All Psychological phenomena originate 
in innate givens, which mature according to an 
epigenetic groundplan.’ It seems to me that this 
formulation does not do justice to the generality 
of assumption (a). It is thinkable for instance, 
that the * third force ° is not an innate given. This 
would apply to Sandler’s concept of organizing 
activity. Nor is the concept of an epigenetic 
ground plan a necessary derivative of assump- 
tion (a). As I have suggested elsewhere (Lichten- 
stein, 1964a), the relationship between the ‘ third 
force’ and the emergence of psychic structure 
might be more analogous to that of a musical 
theme to its variations rather than to that of 
a blueprint to the finally-emerging object. The 
difference between a ground plan and a theme 
lies in the degree of variability of individually 
Possible patterns of development, such a5 
Greenacre (1957, 1958) has demonstrated for 
the personality of the artist. Hartmann’s 
assumption in its generalized form (a) raises new 


a 
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oe and suggestions for investigation of 
ee p nomen as identity, self, of the specifi- 
A aspect of work and man’s historical 
T pa All of these problems touch upon the 
dene pe autonomous third force in man, an 
the ps s ont variable which profoundly affects 
Susie fe of the representational world’ 
dual = and Rosenblatt, 1962) for the indivi- 
‘third io other words, it is this autonomous 
Borto orce which transmutes man’s adapta- 
hed reality into the actuality of his historical 
divide. ae 1962) by opening up for the 
realit ug the one and only | perception of 
aaa which is accessible to him. In a similar 
es of needs and drives appear as 
recogni aes of personal will. This was 
Predicted ; by Hartmann (1939) when he 
is ak that the psychology of will-processes 
Sip ined to play a role in the psychoanalytic 
ey nology of the future ’ (pp. 74-75). We 
aud erefore say that Hartmann’s concept of 
meet ea third force, while formulated to 
of the of exigencies of psycho-analytic research 
¢)) aang moment (assumption (b) and 
Pei ee 1964) contained a vision of the 
le oreniaty tie psychology of the future (as- 
cl Ger, ion (a) ) which has only recently come into 

r view, 
me would not be difficult to demons 
cae, of Hartmann’s formulations the same 
Scoala in a single proposition of assump- 

to meet present conceptual emergencies 


a 
sen assumptions to indicate future develop- 
nts.? I shall confine myself to two more 
ficance in the 


ae because of their signi ; 
(1939)" of this paper. One of Hartmann’s 
Use ) most original conceptualizations 1S his 
Pa Of the term ‘ fitting together ” (Zusammen- 

ssung) which is contrasted with adaptation, 

Mpassung), although both are interdependent 
co another, Hartmann borrows from biology 
ana ept ofan ‘ organization ofthe organism 
as «< otas Parr’s (1926) definition of this term 
indi the lawful correlation of the organism's 

vidual parts’, which does n 


trate in 


ot seem far 
31) reference to a 
nt’, as mentioned 
* this correlation 


also includes psychophysical relation and its 
psychological expression is the synthetic func- 
tion which is thus a special case of the broader 
biological concept of fitting together’ (p. 40) 
Hartmann thus terms ‘fitting together’ a 
concept ‘ above adaptation °: 


If we encounter—as we do in man—a function 
which simultaneously regulates both the environ- 
mental relationships and the interrelations of the 
mental institutions, we will have to place it above 
adaptation in the* biological hierarchy: we will 
place it above adaptive activity regulated by the 
external world, that is, above adaptation in the 
narrower sense, but not above adaptation in the 
broader sense, because the latter already implies a 
€ survival value’ determined both by the environ- 
mental relationships and the interrelations of mental 


institutions (pp. 40-41). 


If we apply Gonseth’s distinction of the two 
horizons of reality, we would have to say that 
in terms of the ‘apparent horizon’ fitting 
together is a description of the condition for the 
possibility of adaptation, both on the biological 
as well as—in man— on the psychological level. 
Since man is not adapted to a specific environ- 
ment by means of instinctive behaviour patterns, 
like the animals, we must consider his mental 
apparatus as his ‘ organ of survival’. In the 
absence of a preadaptedness to a specific en- 
vironment based on behaviour patterns like 
those in the lower animals, man is able to 
survive only insofar as he has an integrated mind. 
Thus, in terms of the ‘ apparent horizon’, to 
speak of an adaptive function above adaptation 
to reality seems to introduce a dichotomy 
between biological and psychological survival in 
man: an implied assumption that man could 
somehow biologically survive even without 
integrated mental functioning; only the latter, 
however, would raise this narrow biological 
adaptation to the human level. But it is obvious 
that this is not the reason for Hartmann’s 
introduction of the concept of fitting together. 
There is a second horizon, horizon profond, 
which reveals itself in this thesis of a function 
“above adaptation ’ This is the awareness that 
survival in man must refer to survival as a 
unique person, an individual capable of living 


ces dénominations, nous supposerons 


a 

One - “5 (1948) 
Cong € Could express this also in terms of Bohr’s (194 
Sludes in? complementarity in that Hartmann often in- 
mentar oeProposition twoassu ions that are comple- 
A ci me one another. The elabor: pn of the aly 
appi;  Plementari : 1 is es 
Klicable ntarity by F. Gonseth l * Nous allons 


do t (194 
x to Hartmann’s formulations: al 
Premier @8iner deux horizons succesifs de realite, le 

*horizon apparent ou 


` e] 
l'horizon Gevant être appelé 1 


et le second l'horizon profond ou horizon P. 


Conformément a 
que l'horizon pro: 
ment de l'horizon apparen 


fond se dévoile par un approfondisse- 
t, comme Thorizon quantique 
se dévoile par un approfondissement de l'horizon 
classique ou, de façon encore plus marquée, de l'horizon 
naturel... En psychologie, par example, l'horizon A 
pourrait être identifié au théâtre de la conscience, 
donnant figure au traces de horizon profound P que 
serait ici le subconscient . - . (Gonseth, 1948). 
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his life in possession of his ‘ true self ° (Winni- 
cott, 1952) who has been able to develop a sense 
of his own identity and has been capable of 
maintaining it. Seen in this way, the postulation 
of a mental function aiming at a fitting-together 
above and beyond adaptation for survival raises 
our sights beyond ego psychology and charts a 
course for further exploration of the human mind 
as a manifestation of an invariant self. 


I have totally separated, 


wrote Goethe to a friend, 


my political and social life from my moral and 
poetic one and in this way I feel at my best . . . Only 
in my innermost plans and purposes and endeavours 
do I remain mysteriously self-loyal and thus tie my 
social, political, moral and poetic life again together 
into a hidden knot (Goethe, quoted by Eissler, 1953, 
p. 118). 


To survive the dangers of ego-multiplicity 
(Fairbairn, 1944) that threaten everyone with 
some degree of dissociation, the function of 
fitting together will enable some people (like 
Goethe) to tie even the most diverse latent 
potentialities into a hidden knot. This capacity 
is more likely to depend on that independent 
variable, the autonomous third force which 
Hartmann postulates rather than on the syn- 
thetic function of the ego which does serve ihe 
adaptation in the narrower sense—survival— 
but whose function and effect within the ‘ whole 
person” might greatly vary according to the 
agi way in which the ‘ hidden knot? is 

There is another formulation in E; o - 
logy and the Problem of Adaptation EA 
mann reaches out beyond present-day structural 
theory, in this case the theory of the superego 
According to Hartmann, Luthers ‘ fie I 
stand—I cannot do otherwise’ is not ath 
logical behaviour, because, as Hartmann pis it 

the normal ego must be able to control, but it 
also must be able to must’ (1939, p. 94). Here 
again, it seems to me, Hartmann lays the founda. 
tion for a theory of what Jones (1947) called the 
sense of“ oughtness ’, Not on the basis of identi- 
fication with parental images alone, but as an 
aspect of identity maintenance, (‘self *-pre- 
servation). While Hartmann’s remark about ate 
having to be able to must is almost inserted as 
an aside into his discussion of Preconscious 
automatism, it deserves a fuller treatment Within 
a reconsideration of a theory of the superego 
Since I have attempted to deal tentatively with 


these problems elsewhere (Lichtenstein, 1964b), 
I shall not pursue them any further in this paper. 


THE SELF AS A ‘METAPSYCHOLOGICAL FOURTH 
DIMENSION’ (GLOVER) 

Like all things in a universe in which time is 
definitely established as a fourth dimension, life is, 
and only can be, a size of evolutionary nature and 
dimension. Physically and historically it corres- 
ponds with a coefficient X which determines the 
position of every living thing in space, in duration 
and in form (Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, 1955). 


Glover (1961) in a recent review, has critically 
discussed Spitz’s concept of ‘ organizer of the 
psyche’. Because of the pertinence of Glover's 
argument for the questions raised in this paper, 
I shall summarize its main line of reasoning. 
Glover introduces his critique with the following 
statement: 


If itshould appear niggling to pass new terminology 
through the metapsychological mill, it must be sal 
that . . . the onus is on the coiner of terms to justify 
their introduction, in particular to show that they 
constitute improvements on or useful expansions © 
existing terminology. 


This is a stern but wise admonition. It en- 
courages me to conclude this paper with soms 
metapsychological reflections of whose tentative 
and fragmentary nature I am keenly aware. 

‘An “organizer”, says Glover, has more 
dynamic implications than a state or stage Of 
phase or organization. As a regulator it must 
operate with mental energies; . . . and it mus 
represent in each instance an integrated pattern: 
In the case of Spitz’s organizer of the psych® 
Glover feels it combines structural, dynam? 
and economic elements so that 


the term ‘ organizer’ is itself a synthetic product ® 
unifying caption which can readily be broken aora 
into its metapsychological constituents . . - Une 
therefore one is prepared to postulate a fot 
metapsychological order, a ‘something else ane 
Pa a ag fourth dimension; . . . the Er 

anizer ’ is useful mainly in highlighting ‘ phas¢ 

of development of rena PEE , a suggestivo 
concept which however must dance attendance oF 
clinical observations and their clinical interpret” 
tion (Glover, 1961, p. 97). 


Since I have throughout this paper used Hart- 
mann’s concept of an autonomous third forc® 
of an independent variable, in a sense th® 
links it to a number of conceptualizations that 
consider related to, though not identical, with ™ 
own formulations of a primary identity (Lichte™” 
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= ee an identity principle (1961), etc., I 
ee ‘ een drawn by Glover that such 
aon. postulate a metapsychological fourth 
_ Rapaport and Gill have included in ‘the 
per’ font constituting metapsychology pro- 
Point of a the genetic as well as the adaptive 
Poka Ao in addition to the classical dynamic, 
hot a a ic, and economic criteria. Glover does 
Sit = with this thesis: for Glover, neither 
called ate adaptional viewpoints deserve to be 
essential soli hep assumptions ‘although 
developm or the evaluation of psychic events, 
complex ental and adaptional measures are 
ducible) serial interpretations, not basic (irre- 
1 llc bia It seems to me that this 
cance tiie has more than a semantic signifi- 
analytic ustrates the very issue of the psycho- 
limitati heory of the ‘ whole person > and the 
to ert of structural theory. Glover seems 
Concept that neither Hartmann nor Spitz have 
mensi ualized a fourth metapsychological di- 
ion, because 
eee that exists in characterologic 
Peutic field E t for attention; and since the thera- 
© haye shifte, psycho-analysis 1s sometimes alleged 
lsorders, S d from symptom formation to chamei 
Would at r. Spitz’s diagrammatic field formula 
(clinic, least afford lebensraum for practical 
T al) classification. 


if th 
e 2 : 
„these assumptions (i.e. organizers. 


Ifferentiati 
entiation, directional de 
the mental 


nly a : 
Pproxin icable to 
a nately a licable 5 
PParatus’, The ‘ chumacterological classifica- 


al classifi- 


over, ‘even 
dependent 


ton >. 
indie would, I assume, include borderline cases 
ide cating ego multiplicity (Fairbairn, 1 an; 

self- 


identi 
erpen? problems, disturban 
What ence, ego distortions, ^. 

Glover seems to imply; then, is that for the 


time ha; 
© being our theoretical understanding of these 


en ; 
E ena is ‘ chaotic’ becaus | 
£ fourth dimension for their appropriate 


Once r è 
Ptualization does not exist. 
ental development 


The alm 

tecon: i orm: o 

a struction of nor! etiologies 
a 


t : 
calls po “Stablishment of psycho-analytc 


Or a se, 5 Si 
quence of correlations, co 

B in putations of the three aan 

\ n both progressive and r! gressive jrections. 

EN not a urth 


of an ‘ organizer” might prove isti 
utility (Glover, 1961, oe ea ec 

In contrast to Glover’s conceptual reserve 
Rapaport and Gill, aware of the same necessity 
to go beyond the limitations of structural theory. 
have extended the range of metapsychological 
assumptions. Because they intend to include 
in psycho-analytic psychology the total di- 
mension of the * whole person >, in the actuality 
of the social and historical experience of man, 
they have not hesitated to give genetic-epigenetic 
as well as adaptive propositions the dignity of 
metapsychological assumptions. In this way, 
they seem to feel, classical structural theory can 
be made to approximate Hartmann’s aim of 
psycho-analysis as a general psychology. 

Since I am inclined to share Glover’s scepti- 
cism concerning the metapsychological status of 
genetic and adaptive propositions, I shall 
present for theoretical consideration a number of 
assumptions which aim at the conceptualization 
of an independent variable that is not identical 

ological postulates of psycho- 


with the metapsy¢ 
logical forces, psycholo. gical energies and psycho- 
logical structures in the classical sense, and might 


therefore constitute a fourth metapsychological 


dimension. Referring to the last quotation from 
ing the reconstruction of mental 


Glover concern 
development, I propose a re-wording of Glover's 


statement as follows: The reconstruction of 
normal mental development and the establish- 
ment of psycho-analytic aetiology calls for a 
constant correlation® of the three metapsycho- 
logical criteria whose combinations and permu- 
tations constitute transformations of this con- 
stant correlation such that in normal mental 
development each transformation can be under- 
stood as a function of the invariant correlation. 

From this abstract formulation a number of 
deductions could be derived. I have previously 
(Lichtenstein, 1964a) suggested that the infant, 
in its early contact with the mother, establishes a 


primary identity. I thought of the concept of a 
identity as an invariant whose trans- 


primary 1 
formations would provide the developmental 


sequences with an unchanging inner form or 
core (Keyser, 1922). The above-suggested 
formulation might permit one to add that what 
occurs in the earliest mirroring experience is the 
establishment of a constant correlation between 


basic metapsychological elements. This con- 
stant or invariant correlation was previously 


conceptualized by the analogy with the musical 


of cathexes aS the basis for “constancy of self- 
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theme in which not the notes but their corre- 
lationship to one another remains constant in 
the thematic transformations. 

At the beginning of this paper the question 
was raised how to define the relationship of the 
psychic structures to the whole person, to the 
self. It seemed that the psychic structures are not 
appropriately conceptualized as constituting 
parts in relationship to the whole person. Instead, 
an alternative conceptualization might define the 
self as the sum total of all transformations which 
are possible functions of an early-formed in- 
variant correlation of the various basic elements 
of the mental apparatus. This definition seems 
to be compatible with the observation that the 
self experience includes all the past selves of 
one’s life and the not-yet-lived future. It also 
seems consistent with the fact that in the self- 
experience the potential selves that we could 
have been are merged with the actualized selves 
that we were and are. It is important to clarify 
the meaning of the term ‘ possible functions ’ in 
the context of mental development and psycho- 
logical reality, because from the concept ‘ pos- 
sible functions’? a theory of psycho-analytic 
aetiology could be derived based on the formu- 
lations I have suggested here, 
by “ta eis F the patience of the reader 

mathematical analogy to 
There are 


This problem is obvious]. idioti 
V y an idiotic one; but th 
e Eo ong quite happily. If the father’s sae 
x and the son’s is y, the t 
represented by the eine ee OR are 
X= 3y,y + 10 = 2q + 10) 


~6, y=2, 


have forgotten to mention that there oe 


I believe that this exam 
flippancy. If we assume a constant correlation 
between basic Psychological elements to con- 
stitute an invariant in mental life, changes that 
occur in one element would bring about corres- 
ponding changes in the other correlated elements 
These changes would be dependent on iwo 
entirely different factors. The one factor would 


ple is not a mere 
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be defined by the formal characteristics of the 
correlation only, regardless of whether or not the 
change thus induced is ‘ translatable’ into the 
realities of biological and mental life. The 
second factor, determining what may possibly 
happen in the actual Jife of the individual, 
depends on the chances of what in a person 1s 
capable of being ‘ translated’ into the concrete 
terms of his life. Such a notion like ‘ negative 
ages ° might sound biologically ‘ untranslatable ’. 
But is it not at least thinkable, given the pro- 
pensity of mental life for the creation of abstract 
and symbolic realities, that under some circum- 
stances an individual may ‘invent’ a way to 
become ‘older’ than his father, perhaps by 
becoming the ‘ creator’ of his own father as an 
artist painting the father’s picture, or by 
achieving a goal that father had been striving for, 
but had been forced to abandon—such as a son 
ofa peasant becoming his father’s ‘ father ’ as 4 
priest? 

_ Whether or not a certain mental development 
is * possible’ or ‘impossible’ is not decided, 
according to this thesis, exclusively by the 
maturational or adaptive processes. There 
would, in addition, exist the organizing function 
of an autonomous factor, defined by the neces- 
sity to maintain a constant correlation betwee? 
the basic metapsychological elements, definable 
as a ‘ primary identity. The development that 
actually occurs would be the resultant of (a) the 
Possible transformations of the existing in- 
variant correlation and (b) the possibility for 4 
given individual to ‘translate’ the ‘ organizing 
directions ’ emanating from (a) into actualities 
corresponding to the potentialities of his psych” 
logical structures and the opportunities given 
the Umwelt in which he happens to exist. t 
Possibilities (a) and (b) are of a quite differe”; 
order. The former represent an ‘ oughtness 
(ones, 1947) that is indifferent to existing 
Tealities, while (b) is the totality of available 
Psychic structures which may or may nO 
become actualized by the individual depending 
on whether or not they enter the organizing 
radius of (a). Thus, developmental crises O" 
breakdowns may occur either because of parti- 
cular complexities of the invariant correlation, 
or because the structures capable of developmen, 
do not ‘fit? the psychological task which t 
individual, in order to live as a whole person 
must fulfil. Under both circumstances role 
diffusion, disturbance of self-experience, 
distortion etc. will indicate the failure 
identity:maintenance. It is, then, in man t 
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I i : ; 
La for identity-maintenance, i.e. for self- 
es aioe which forms the psychological 
SPthe eae the possibility of inner continuity 
possibility np ate life, and for the 
Wall. issociation and disentegration as 
op ee only briefly mention one 
to coher! problems that might be interesting 
in this F in terms of the propositions advanced 
E per. I am referring here to the prob- 
Mirana T transformation >, such as 
ageression n, defusion of instincts, of free 
i Bonet ig! hese concepts have been 
account ri ecause they alone can give 
Phenome many important transformation 

z na both in mental development as well 


as į 
_ “Sn pathology (Rapaport and Gill, 1959). The 


TOpositi 
i : 
tion of formal transformations of a 
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constant correlation of forces, energies and 
structures might permit a different approach to 
some of these problems. 

In my attempt to trace the influence of Hart- 
mann’s conceptualizations (primary autonomy. 
independent variable, fitting together), first 
formulated in Ego Psychology and the Problem of 
Adaptation, on problems of the psycho-analytic 
approach to the person and the self, I have 
arrived at propositions of which I could only 
give a very abstract presentation. Whether they 
have any usefulness will be decided by their 
applicability to clinical observation. I would 
probably not have dared to engage in the kind of 
theoretical exploration presented in this paper if 
it had not been for the example set by Hartmann 
who has taught us not to be afraid of ideas that 
are tentative, complex and incomplete. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SCIENTIFIC THEORY CONSTRUCTION 
AND PSYCHO-ANALYSIS' 


By 
SAMUEL A. GUTTMAN, PHILADELPHIA? 


Thi r 
En eN the result of some considerations of 
tion as Acid and scientific theory construc- 
and is a ra) relate to aspects of psycho-analysis 
ÍO give s ntribution to current thinking aimed 
metapsycholog perspective to the position of 
amusin nee theories in psycho-analysis. 
ment at nowledge from the historical develop- 
nee ideas to assist me in this 
retrospectiy with an awareness that history 18 4 
immediate f study and that the present, the 
are very thi uture, and the not too distant past 
Not belie in ice for this kind of approach. I do 
Psycho-anal there is anything arcane about 
to learn Ee ytic education, and we have much 
believe, t} rom others, In a similar fashion, 
earn fr here is much that we should be able to 
O the development of theory in other 
everythin „want to stress the fact that any an 
e enyi g is always related, in different ways, tO 
cannot eae and the times. _And science 
of mind independent of the fashionable frame 
OWeve of the epoch of which it forms a part. 
e co a it is imperative that fashion should not 
mental. used with basic concepts and funda- 
situati principles. When we are in the midst of a 
ion it is difficult for US to see general 


Tes 

Ç oer oances. When we are neat but not too 

© we tend to see only marked distinctions 
the midst of a 


anı 

Enot to notice likeness. In s 

$ oe epoch it is difficult to perceive „the 
an otes that are common to the various 

Site of human intellectual endeavours. 

tion a e recent works have occupie 

(958S stimulated me, among Whom are Bohr 
hy enn _ (1962), eatin (1961) and 

e (1961). Kuhn in The Structure of Scienti- 


CR y : 
Revolutions used the word < paradigm 7 ina 
digm is 2 


widely recognized achievement that for a time 
provides model problems and model solutions to 
a community of practitioners ofascience. When 
there is a change of paradigm it not only 
influences perception but also produces a 
change in the evaluation of familiar data. The 
emergence of a paradigm will naturally affect a 
group of practising scientists. It is implicit that 

fluenced in different ways. Some 


each will be in 
become rabid converts while others remain 


uninfluenced, unimpressed, and perhaps openly 
antagonistic and subsequently more articulate 
and militant about their paradigms. The 
of the members of the group fall 


majority 
between these extreme positions. When an 
individual or a group attracts many of the next 


n’s scientists, older groups tend to 
because they are converted to the new 
Some of the older ones who cling to 
older views are simply read out. A new model 
generally calls forth a new and more rigid 
definition of the scientific field. A group 
becomes transformed when it takes to a new 
paradigm and there may even emerge an un- 
fortunate tendency to turn from the main in- 
terest—the study of Nature—into a profession or 
at best a discipline. There are also usually other 

onsequences. The individual 


equally serious © 
ho takes a new paradigm for granted 


scientist W. 

has no need to build the field anew starting from 

first principles and going into concepts. His 

research is adigm-bound »—only certain 

problems are suitable for investigation because 
del for the legitimate problems 


he has a set mo } 
el for the solution of 


which also serves as a mod! ( 
The scientific paper which 


these problems. 1 
eventuates is meant for the professional col- 
leagues, but really only for those who share the 


generatio 
disappear 
paradigm. 


‘ par 


Spec} 
fic way which I find useful. A para 
1 p 
Prese, „adèlphi 2 Department of Psychiatry, Jefferson 
Ssented i hiladėlphia From the Dep t $ 
Sociation fo pcre. moeting Sa H ae penne! Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


York Psycho- 


Vania M 
arch 1964 t New or 
and to the 1965. 


analyti : 
ic Society, New York, 9 February i 
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same paradigm, the only ones who understand. 
Professionalization is still ‘loose’ in the pre- 
paradigm phase or stage, and psa ea 
often scientific jargon, is still not so specialize 

that only a limited number who share the a 
digm can comprehend. An experience: a 
months ago will make my point clear: ; 
recent series of Princeton Conferences a 
conferences were devoted to a discussion o ae 
* Superego ’ (Lowenstein, 1963). After a while 
the following question was Proposed: Da = 
need the mental structure Superego today? n 
considering structures and functions why can’t 
we call superego functions structures and 
functions within the ego? I can assure you that 
some hours of active consideration and discus- 
sion ensued. An incident the following evening 
was most revealing for this discussion. A serious 
and thoughtful colleague, a student of psycho- 
analysis, said with deep concern and conviction: 
‘If anyone dared raise such a question at a 
meeting of my Society he would really be in 
trouble—he’d almost get ostracized.’ In this 
gathering there were colleagues affiliated with 
many of our Societies and there was almost 
unanimous agreement. The one exception was a 
senior colleague who was Surprised—he could 
not believe that such is the estimated State of 
affairs at his institute. I am aware that this is no 
proof and I am only reporting the reactions of 


colleagues. Is this not Suggestive of profes- 
sionalization? 


At first a paradigm is limited in success, but 


even then it has its position because, naturally, 
in some areas, it is more successful than its 
competitors. Normal scientific work—investiga- 
tion of model problems with model solutions 


according to the paradigm—extends the know- 
ledge of 


There is then an increase in 
facts and further articulatio 
Normal science does not 
phenomena—those which do not fit the para- 
digm are generally not even seen, Similarly, 
there is always the tendency to focus everything 
in the direction of the pre-formed and inflexible 
area of the paradigm. Scientists do not often 
invent new theories and are frequently intolerant 
of those invented by others, Paradigms force 
one to observe and study a small Tange of 
esoteric problems in great depth and detai — 
a shift in paradigm causes a shift in the problems 
to be solved and creates a model for their solu- 
tion. This seems like an impossible state of 
affairs, for it is a fact that there is no such thing 


the scope of these 
n of the Paradigm. 
aim at new sets of 
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as research without certain theoretical oe 
tions. To reject one paradigm without pie 
taneously substituting another one is to rej 
ience itself. : M 
esas too often accept theories on 
authority of the teacher and not so Mavo 
because of scientific evidence. What alterna we 
do they have? What competence do they a. 
The application is there not as evidence, ee s 
establish the paradigm, but because it is a way ` 
learn to confirm it. The profer iona 
Institute is like a text book—an example of suc 
an Institute is one in which the didactic ae 
of the curriculum is primarily geared to oe 
detailed, piecemeal, chronological study Pe 
Freud. Such activity leads to a cistorioa na 
perspective of any science. Feycho-analys e i g 
appears as a largely cumulative affair, W SA it 
not necessarily the case. Science needs bo a is 
is not necessarily systematic or cumulative. aad 
the change in the formulation of questions aE 
answers that accounts for transitions ee 
paradigm changes. Textbooks make ae de 
look systematic in development and tend pe 
a process that lies at the heart of the ae 
significant episodes of scientific Late ie 
Text-books aim to acquaint students wit They 
the scientific community believes it Bonn one 
treat experiments, concepts, laws, and th ible. 
separately and as nearly seriatim as pos for 
Such an approach may be satisfactory ait 
momentary pedagogical reasons but wart re 
consistent attention. Add to this the ee a 
air of science writing, with occasional age 
misconstructions, and there follows one ate 
impression: science has progressed by a thats 
of individual discoveries and inventions dern 
when gathered together, constitute the o 
body of technical knowledge. The ‘ text- sion 
approach is too often like a Hollywood ber 8 
or a Horatio Alger success story; the pres the 
tion implies that scientists have striven for the 
particular objectives which are embodied aes 
current paradigm. The fact is that ma k 
not develop that way because many por “inti 
contemporary normal science did not aoe i 
the most recent paradigm was estab T cls 
Theories do not evolve piecemeal to a is 
which were there all along. What rea 7 
important is that familiar facts take on aon 
meaning when a different theoretical frame 
Or other level of theory is utilized. nm Gee 
Scientific concepts gain full meaning dons 
when related within a systematic presenta ee 
to other scientific concepts, to scientific P 
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ced z 
E paradigm | applications. For in- 
Tedefine "space did notanvent or even explicitly 
meaning in he doti time °, to give them a new 
ieee the context of his work. 
analysis mo me that research projects in psycho- 
tion of a a one of three classes: determina- 
theories nt acant facts, matching of facts with 
a patadion articulation of theory. Work under 
three a Be proceed only in one of these 
seria y 5 r hen this is not so the paradigm is 
ID ucëorä nd the scientific practice is no longer 
defined mee the science as it is paradigm- 
tions eri t is in this way that scientific revolu- 
Often tae 
Scientific a myself reacting in a certain way to 
very A ae I hear, the many I read and the 
thing like cig The feeling often goes some- 
Certainly ete dull, unclear, uninteresting— 
Subjective f hing new. Undoubtedly there are 
Teaction Peat which do play a role in this 
Possible oe it should be as objective as 
feature of owever, there is one really striking 
aim to oe research problems: they do not 
*ither conce uce major or even minor novelties, 
Cannot, sin ptually or phenomenologically. They 
igm hich they are bound to the same para- 
Toblems h sets the mould for the kinds of 
Pattern fo which can be solved and sets ‘the 
articulatio, their solution. Even when paradigm 
nies nis the thesis of a paper it does not aim 
i pected novelty, as the aim of normal 


Clence |; 

e . . . 

Pleasure 1s not substantive innovation. The 

P gained from such endeavour is in 
do not fit in 


uzz x 
With tevin and problems which 
Ysical model problems arè regarded as meta- 

» or belonging to another discipline, oF 

Psyop Plematic to be worthwhile. To-day 
“as if? pealysis is treated by t00 many on an 
basis. By ‘ as if? I mean normal scientific 


€nlar, 

e . 

Our i our scope by enhancing t 
h and treatment. 


eoretical break- 
only as & direct 


0 A . 
we to crises, When 4 paradigm fails to 
a sufficient number of pressing and vexing 


problems the feeling 18 that we should 
Up with something better: Anomalies 


Potent ae if they are recognized, serve as a 
la, V'in imulus for research. i 
AD bet 8 a transition period there 15 some over- 
X the a the problems which can be solved 
piect d, as well as by the new, 

Chayj Matter of psycho-an: 
our viewed as conflicts. 
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will be a decided difference in the modes of 
solution and when the transition is complete the 
scientific practitioners will have an altered point 
of view of the field and its goals. Crises, however. 

are an appropriate prelude to the emergence of 
new theories. Are there pressing problems in 

psycho-analysis today? How much of a push is 

there? How much motivation or dissatisfaction ? 

What kinds of questions and problems are 

psycho-analysts addressing themselves to for 

solution? Is there any agreement on what are 

the most important unsolved problems? 

It is not possible, as may be the situation today 
with Structural Theory, for it to be something 
new as an advance (a new paradigm) and at the 
same time an elaboration, a refinement of pre- 
1939 psycho-analytic paradigm. If we do not 
have a new paradigm then are we in a period of 
normal research or are we in a transitional phase 
between paradigm shifts ? 

I will not, at this time, go into a detailed 
consideration of Structural Theory and Ego 
Psychology and their current position in psycho- 
analytic theory and theory construction. On 
several occasions I have set down some thoughts 
on paper, only to put them aside after further 
reflection. I decided in this paper to encompass 
a broad topic and to sacrifice delving into details 
in several areas. If Structural Theory has as its 
operational sine qua non the following: 

(a) a new way of giving order to data with 

a change in the perception and evaluation of 


familiar data, and 
(b) a fundamental reconceptualization 


then there has been a paradigm change in psycho- 


analysis. 
If we can affirm that there are: 
(i) competing articulations, 
(ii) a willingness to try different things, and 
(iii) some expression of explicit discontent and 
recourse to debate over some fundamen- 
tals 
ave evidence that this is indeed a 
hange and not something which I 
paradigm shift. 
nt I believe we will do well to 
keep in mind thi need not conflict 
f its predecessors. It may 


with all the tenets O 
higher level theory which then links 
up of lower level theories. Suffice 


together a gro { 
it to say that no paradigm solves all problems. 
Two successive pa igms do not leave all of the 
same problem 


then we h 
paradigm € 
would call a 


For the prese 
at new theory 
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always involve answering the question: Which 
problem is it more important to solve? A 
widening of the conceptual framework does, 
however, afford the appropriate means of 
eliminating subjective elements and enlarging 
the scope of objective description. A crucial 
question is: Which theory has the broadest 
conceptual framework minimally sufficient to 
cover the phenomena? 

There is a difficulty attached to the fundamen- 
tal concepts of science. We see the world through 
them to such an extent that we forget what it is 
like without them. Our very commitment to 
them tends to blind us to other possibilities, 
Proper sense of the development of our ideas 
will come only if we are prepared to ‘ un-think’ 
them. We are justified in placing the trust in 
them that we do only because, and to the extent 
that, they have proved their worth in competition 
with alternatives. If earlier men had never 
thought in other terms than we do, then we 
ourselves would simply be carrying on their 
tradition. We shall understand the merits of our 


explained physiological pro 
terms of chemical ideas, 


Before we can choose between fully-developed 


eee we must also explore the possibilities 
I nay sd by many conceivable types of theory. 
theories Possible to rule out certain designs for 


approaches, 
According to the history of science, the long 
term rewards of Successful speculation have 


been the setting-up of ne 
t Ww framew i 
fundamental ideas and the inte ome 


experimenters or observers, but as Critical and 
imaginative creators of new intellectual systems 
This group, of course, also includes Freud, ` 

What merits must a good scientific theory 
Possess? What features enable a theory to 
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score over its rivals? Predictive success is 
important but not the only criterion of merit. 
The time has come to consider some alternative 
accounts. The ideas of science represent a living 
and critical tradition. In each generation some 
intellectual variations are perpetuated and 
become themselves incorporated into the tradi- 
tion. For the historian this is what constitutes 
‘ progress’ in science. Likewise for the philo- 
sopher of science some novel theories deserve 
to survive at the expense of their rivals and 
predecessors. The philosopher must analyse the 
Standards by which such scientific deviations are 
judged and found worthy or wanting. There is 
no one simple test of merit and it is not for the 
Philosopher to impose one on science. A 
historian cannot justly criticize earlier scientists 
by jumping straight into the views which are 
held today. Progress can be made in science only 
When men apply their intellects critically to the 
Problems which arise in their own times and in 
the light of the evidence and the ideas which are 
then open to consideration. The kind of change 
we could most easily imagine would simply 
complete the process which is already visibly 
beginning. In psycho-analysis perhaps there has 
been a relative neglect of the use of secondary- 
process thinking. 

Science has not one aim but several. It must 
try to satisfy all of them as far as possible 10 
harmony, and it is entitled to take on fresh aims. 
The most serious defect in the predictivist 
approach to science is that it gives the false 
impression that the possibilities are closed. The 
task of understanding today is a much br oader 
one. Prediction is all very well but we mus 
make sense of what we predict. The mainsprin& 
of science is the conviction that by honest, 
imaginative inquiry we can build up a system 0 
ideas which has some legitimate claim to reality: 

The conception of atomism has been a spe!” 
head in the advance of science. Atomic ideas 
have led to the highest adaptive precision whic 2 
the human brain has yet achieved. The history 
of atomism should therefore be of interest to 4 
of us and whatever the limitations and danger» 
Its achievements are unique and worthy ° 
Study. Atomism has proved the power of the 
Intellectual imagination to identify aspects of the 
objects and relationships. Perhaps a clue a 
the future must lie in the past, paradoxical # 
that may seem, We hear of unstable particles i 
physics and of the unconscious and the id 1” 
Psycho-analysis. Is this a mere coincidence oF 4 
Sign of a parallel between the two sciences 
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=P se common factor which leads physics 
A el to name a basic idea in this 
a a ed manner? I believe that there may 
a Sec factor and that it may throw light 
ae of both sciences. What has 
aient se that these sciences are rejecting two 
oe, about the nature of things: the 
asis of te view that stable atoms are the 
s penal A and the equally old view, 
5 cone y Descartes, about the position of 
ecaiis ious mind. These are being discarded 
e they no longer fit the facts. 
Ww Ain and psycho-analysis are going some- 
general] vies we do not yet know. Sciences 
e Fe o not know where they are going. 
E fiom at least shows where they are travel- 
and the ’ namely, the un-(not) stable particle 
ysics un-(not) conscious mind. We find 
away fr and psycho-analysis both travelling 
EES cere, the same point of origin, and in the 
a neral direction; away from the isolation 
ee age permanent ‘ substances ’ towards 
affectin y of changing relations potentially 
anging everything: briefly, from substances to 
Particle structures or relations. The material 
“js a Me struonues within the mental 
ciently es have been discovered not to be suffi- 
existin unchanging to be treated as things 
ten 8 In isolation in their own right. More 
SYstem they indicate the opposite: changing 
isol s in a changing environment. The attempt 
ation of factors with changing properties 
apparently failed both in physics and in 
O-analysis, 
am not suggesting that the analogy goes 
er but, naturally, I am aware of thoughts in 
Paro ection, For example, that the unstable 
related of nuclear physics are conceptually 
uncon 2 deep intro-psychic contents—the 
leagi ‘scious and id contents—and that in re- 
Which? them the reactor extends influences 
Psych, may be likened to the couch and the 
at 42 analytic situation. Į will stop the analogy 
Science point with the recognition that bat 
Chan -5 are now concerned with patterns © 
t mee relations which neither yet knows how 
aspecto © tO order. This new feature has two 
OSPA both a wider context and a finer pattern 
Desc anging factors which neither Newton nor 
int, tes imagined and hence cov d not take 


o 
Us, if. Ccount, This is what the analogy can teach 
it Cal We did not know it before. Even if we did, 
: ive feature 


“xis ` Our attention again to a pervast 
Tg a at today’s frontiers of science. . 
ch a deep transformation is in progress in 


lin 
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physics it is not surprising that workers in that 
field have reached the conclusion that a new 
language is needed. This is surely correct. Is 
this also what is going on in psycho-analysis ? 
It is also widely assumed that this new language 
must be highly abstract and associated with a 
calculus so intricate that even its general signifi- 
cance may well lie beyond the comprehension of 
most of us (White, 1961). In physics, Einstein 
held that advances from traditional concrete 
ideas towards more and more abstract ones, 
possessing only very highly indirect relations to 
sense experience, were necessary, and so far this 
view has proved correct. 

To carry this analogy further, in a purely 
ative way, I liken it to calculus. We could 
go in this direction towards an ultra-abstract 
view of psycho-analytic theory. Here we could 
give up the use of word images (words, language) 
and use mathematics, the language of physics, 
and immediately get into the several calculuses. 
These systems of computation are used in higher 
branches of mathematics. For changes in func- 
tions due to finite changes in variables—e.g. the 
systems conscious Or unconscious—we could 
employ the calculus of finite differences. For 
understanding the relationship between conscious 
and unconscious as a ratio to other ratios we 
could operate in the realm of differentials or the 
increments of quantities continually varying. 
And, to summate an infinite series of differentials 
we have the tools of integral calculus. 

In physics the situation is a grave one—perhaps 
this may go the same way in psycho-analysis. 
In physics the entire tradition must then in- 
evitably pass more and more into the hands of a 
small group of high-level theory specialists. 
There the scientific influence will lie with those 
scientists in scientific communities where they 
will teach the necessary super-calculus at the 
earliest possible time. In referring to physicists 
Whyte (1961) has said: ‘ Indeed some believe we 
have already entered the age of abstract man.’ 

It is my hope and conviction that what I have 
said is wrong. Surprises from history are great 
and nothing can be more misleading than a rash 
extrapolation of tendencies of the recent past. In 
psycho-analysis we may find, within the coming 
years, a return to basic ideas, to simple funda- 
mentals more readily understood and to prin- 
ciples that will bring abstractions closer to the 


human person. ; 
As the sciences seem to be converging, what is 
lly so for psycho- 


most cogent, and especia 
analysis, is that physics is concerned now with 


specul 
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features of higher abstractions while simul- 
taneously keeping an eye on observable events in 
three-dimensional space. 

In psycho-analysis we may temporarily, for 
valid special purposes, reach out into the higher 
levels of abstraction. Yet, sooner or later, we 
must return to man’s actions and thoughts in 
this three-dimensional world in order to des- 
cribe and explain phenomena. If the situation is 
deemed a crisis, or a great crisis, it is more 
likely that the next step will be in the direction of 
immediate fundamentals rather than in further 
abstractions. Great and productive innovations 
usually derive from simpler and more primitive 
forms rather than from differentiated ones 
which, through great elaboration, have become 
so specialized that they are less adaptable to 
new tasks. 

If a future theory is to unify psycho-analytic 
concepts and principles, it will—and I venture 
to say must—contain all established theories as 
particular cases, and the road towards its more 
general principles must lie through the discarding 
of redundant restrictions. Somewhere, hidden 
in the not-conscious assumptions of current 
higher level psycho-analytic theory there lie 
redundant elements which will be dropped for 
fe establishment of a more powerful future 
k mete Thus the major advances of theoretical 
tags eon once they have reached the 

prehensive system, must involve 


the elimination i 
of unnecessary unc 
feat res, y Onscious 


Not so man 
took over the 


can teach. 


Atomism is not only policy and method, but a 
positive assumption r i 


s lon regarding ultimate structure. 
It is very appealin 


g because it sets up a limited 
well-defined task with high rewards. If there are 
really ultimate units, we have only to discover 
their laws and all possible combinations; then 


we will be all-knowing and all-powerful like 
gods or so it may appear. Current scientific 
theory-construction in physics as well as in 
other sciences is essentially the science of 
‘atomism’. This is a study of structure and 
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relationships. The consummation of current 
atomic theory-construction proceeds with the 
general theory of order and disorder, of structural 
transformations and stability, with less emphasis 
on the units and more on the observed structure 
of relations and processes. In physics this 18 
taking place. Is this not what psycho-analytic 
structural theory is using as a model? For 
instance, for Freud the ego, superego and id 
were the mental structures. However, for Hart- 
mann (1963) structure is something different. 
He has said: ‘Every semi or relatively stable 
formation (in the mental apparatus) is called a 
structure, and in a structure, as Rapaport said, 
the rate of change is lower than in a process. Is 
this not what Hartmann in particular is attempt- 
ing? In physics the elementary particles (we 
do not know if there are thirty or a hundred or 
many more) are certainly a matter somewhat 
different from the much more familiar table of 
chemical elements of Mendeleef. Most elemen- 
tary particles depend on their setting and they 
are very small functions of a much larger €09- 
vironment. Their classical material properties 
have almost vanished and when grouped ear 
have collective properties. What counts is nO 
their ‘ objective reality ’ but their role as elementi 
in a representation of observed relations. Erps 
Cassirer (1950) has said that what matters 19 
science is ‘ not the existence of things, but the 
objective validity of relations ’. a 
The relation of theory to investigation, whe 
systematically employed, is characteristic © 
science, and this dual relationship must not i 
neglected. Both observation and ‘ neon 
making ’ are necessary—each will help guide of 
other to new achievements. The history ate 
science has shown repeatedly that sharp de 
tions lead to trouble, often quickly. af 
For Freud the legitimate subject matter 
psycho-analysis was human behaviour view? me 
conflict, and his point of view was the Te 
scious, the sexual, and the infantile. The byP “A 
theses were derived from the interview situatio 
which was, at the same time, the most importa? 
testing ground for their validity. I will not 8° 
into details about the validation of psy° zal 
analytic concepts but will mention some aes 
Notions—there is no one way to validate 
Concepts with equal reliability. Certainly fot 
Classical set-up—the analytic situation d 
adults—is the most important testing grow 
but by no means the only one. The child analy" 3 
situation, experimental situations, direct obs 
vation, longitudinal studies and studies 
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ee processes all, in differing ways and to 
ni zog degrees, have been and will continue to 
A and useful for examining and 
AR psycho-analytic propositions. It is 
gee to realize that there are a number of 
eal of view when employing the psycho- 
eae of view. There are the dynamic, 
tional nic, topographic, structural and adapta- 
ered of view. These metapsychological 
a are all removed from the level of 
stacit. heory and they differ in degrees of 
range Te In all meta formulations there is a 
withsto op eget going from those which have 
pied the test of time, for instance the 
still the lous, to some, proposed years ago and 
the “a subject of conflicting opinions, such as 
onger eath instinct’, and those essentially no 
there _in use such as the ego instincts. In all 
confi v included a sensible part of oneself—a 
i F ed part of oneself—and the unconscious. 
Seis ade of unproven or less useful con- 
all le o not make a certain meta theory Wrong; 
‘Sti of theory include such concepts. 
5 a value of each particular meta theory can 
ed properly only when there is 
aM ase on what the value is for. Just as we 
trainin oor degrees of ability to conceptualize, 
meth g and experience with the psycho-analytic 
SS have limitations, too. We know that 
in S capacities and abilities must be present 
fie to work with the psycho-analytic 
expe od: empathy, intuition, information, and 
Tlence are essential. 
aod is a lack of trained cla ; 
nal ‘inate the various propositions of psyc a 
ra. ysis. Definition of terms is difficult; 
Nslation is not always fortunate; metaphors 
i to obscure the meaning of statements. Such 
ingen 1s perhaps in part encouraged because it 1S 
be ained in a generation of scientists who were, 
ee and understandably, influenced by 
tet oe his magnificent prose- =. 
Often Ps set of circumstances since 1° ot 
Capaci hat a person has both an unusual scientifi 
wi as well as some unusual talent in 
tes However, Freud claimed that not 
Suc nal preference but subject matter a 
ig entation on him (Breuer and Freud, 


W , 
hat goes on in the analystin resPom™™ 


arifiers who can 


e 
ho hears and sees is complicated. W° differ in 
We take in the data, what happens to ti 
alt with by 


Se a 
ou Tvations and how they are de 
Not analysing instrument. These matters are 
for consideration now. Some psycho- 
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analysts seem to utilize primarily high-level 
abstractions while others use lower-level clinical 
theory. In any event the analyst must be in tune 
with the patient and this is in a measure an 
affective experience. It seems to me that there is 
a direct inverse relationship between empathy 
and the level of meta theory used while on the 
job. The higher level abstractions seem to be 
more removed from the empathic area. We have 
a co-existence of five meta theories at present: 
the topographic, the dynamic, the economic, 
the structural and the adaptational. When we 
make our psycho-analytic observations, at any 
given time, we may often be using one or more 
of the five meta psychological theories in a 
creative way. At times one of them will be more 
useful and central than the others; by this I 
mean that the focus will at one time be more 
economic than dynamic or structural, while at 
another time the dynamic will be more important. 
What is crucial for the selection of the particular 
meta formulation at any given time, in relation 
to a given bit of psycho-analytic material, is the 
question of which point of view will further most 


the psycho-analytic process at that time. 


Summary 


I have presented a preliminary over-view of 
several aspects of scientific theory construction 
and psycho-analysis. Some notions from science, 
in particular physics, have been considered. 
Paradigms are generally accepted achievements 
that for a time provide model problems and 
model solutions to a community of practitioners 
of a science. Without a theoretical framework 
normal scientific investigation cannot take place. 
However, this is a double-edged sword because 
the paradigm can be confining and thus bind 
down the research activities, as well. 

A parallel was drawn between text-book 
science teaching and professionalization of a 
psycho-analytic institute. Both tend to be 
paradigm-bound > and novelty has little or no 
place in such an approach. I suggested that 
being ‘ paradigm-bound ' ig an explanation for 
at least a large number of contributions to our 
current psycho-analytic literature. Our profes- 
sional commitments must not blind us to other 
possibilities. f 

Some comments were made about atomism 
and its evolution. present-day scientific theory 
construction in physics, as well as other sciences, 
is in essence, the science of ‘atomism ’, a study of 


structure and relationships. The consummation 


of current atomic theory-construction according 
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current structural tradition (in science) is to 
establish a general theory of order and disorder, 
of structural transformations and stability, with 
less emphasis on the units and more on ve 
observed structure of relations. In physics this 
is taking place. For Freud, the ego, superego, 
and id, were the mental structures. However, 
for Hartmann structure is something different 
(see p. 134); the goal in current scientific theory 
construction is to have a theory with the broadest 
context and to discover the finer patterns of 
changing relations. We should devote our 
efforts to the basic concepts and fundamental 
principles (the structure of psycho-analytic 
theory) and the relationships. ‘ 
The following anecdote about og Sahel 
ics seems appropriate in summing up this 
i Doctor Ta Calandra (1964) of 
Washington University in St. Louis told about 
a physics student who was fed up with college 
instructors trying to teach him how to think 
instead of ‘showing him the structure of the 
subject matter’. According to Dr Calandra’s 
tale, the student had been given a zero for his 
answer to a question on a physics examination. 
The question was: ‘ Show how it is possible to 
determine the height of a tall building with the 
aid of a barometer?’ The student’s answer: 
“Take the barometer to the top of the building, 
attach a long rope to it, lower the barometer to 
the street, and then bring it up, measuring the 
length of the rope. The length of the rope is the 
height of the building” Dissatisfied with this 
solution but conceding that it was not strictly 
incorrect the physics teacher gave the student 
another chance to answer, this time in a way that 
would show some knowledge of physics. Having 
selected what he said was the best of many 
answers he had in his head, the student dashed 
off the following: ‘ Take the barometer to the 
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top of the building and lean over the edge of ie 
roof. Drop the barometer, timing its fall is ss 
stopwatch. Then, using the formula S = 1/ gt, 
calculate the height of the building? (S = 
distance fallen, g = gravitational acceleration 
of the barometer, and t = time). This apparently 
satisfied the letter, if not the spirit, of E 
examination question, and the student receive 
almost full credit for the answer. He was De 
asked what other answers he had had in ming 
and responded, in part, with the following: 
“You could take the barometer out on a sunny 
day and measure the height of the baromsi 
the length of its shadow, and the length of E 
shadow of the building, and by the use of a simp!¢ 
proportion, determine the height of the ee 
Or, if not limited to physics, you could ‘ take ae 
barometer to the basement and knock on ie 
superintendent’s door. When he erage, 
say: “ Here I have a very fine barometer. I Ji 
will tell me the height of this building, I will gi 
ou this barometer.” ? P 
i The student in the story, Dr Calandra ai 
really knew the correct answer, which wee 
use equations relating barometric pressure of 
altitude to calculate the height from readme 
the barometer taken at the bottom and ee. 
of the building. That answer was not n off 
however, because the student wanted to tal e a 
what he regarded mostly as a sham, that ne K 
teaching of critical thinking, or the scien iee 
method. Dr Calandra maintained that sona 
teachers ought to teach science, but that teac re 
it from the standpoint that it is a special ane 
thinking applying only to science is mislea re 
The ideas of science can be elucidated jus 
well merely by emphasizing the patterns 10 ©, 
subject matter and demonstrating them 
practice, 


sis- 
There is nothing arcane about psycho-analy' 
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TEACHING AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THEORY 
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F 
G o pieparationi of a didactic article, I had 
eame recently to, re-read attentively the 
Freud’s eller the phobias, particularly of course 
thle ite the subject. About the same 
mann (196. pee enee the essays of Heinz Hart- 
Compreh ) in their new format, which deal so 
eorizi ensively with the problems of theory and 
tion? 1 Because of this dual ‘ actual situa- 
Practical was sensitive simultaneously to the 
e rol problems of didactic exposition and to 
Specificall and meaning of theory-formation. 
£ teachi y, I was doubly alerted to the problem 
ment a about phobias and to the develop- 
Occurred Freud’s theories of the neuroses. It 
Particu] to me, among other things, that, 1n the 
Bressive a writings I reviewed, there was 4 pro- 
Little A ae in the meaning of the words 
Paper ans’, On first acquaintance 1n the 1909 
‘Per (Freud, 1909), Little Hans is a boy of five, 
Prominent” facets and interests and several 
ing a problems, among them the present- 
Ore Ct of his fear of horses. There 1s much 
ndin than a ‘phobia’ in this pape» and its 
Modele and interpretations have provided 
i nate for the understanding of many infantile 
Sis, lons, not only those connected with neuro- 
anal Otably the paper is the foundation of child 
mules: The paper is obviously useful in 
and iple ways and has indeed been much used 
quoted, 

hea himself found it very quotable in the 
Sis-th, © matter of neurosis-formation and neuro- 
can ory and it is here that his later teaching 
Eling? thought of as giving te 
Dithy oe meaning. I refer partic es ha 
Ynpto, mmary of the horse phobia in Inhibitions, 
Coin and Anxiety (Freud, 1926) where we 
allea T Little Hans at what 3 ordinarily 
become ‘different level’ Here Little Hans 
Tather tt a set of ideas, a diagram or outline, 
Little than a real little boy. The meta-linguistic 
Bnd (jy os HOW consists ef (i) instincts (oedipal) 
) an ego, which can perceive danger and 
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or (b) defensive measures. 
Similarly, the ‘ Wolf-Man > of the same discus- 
sion is abstracted from among the many 
picturesque details of his personality and 
environment. In Inhibitions, Symptoms and 
Anxiety, ‘he’ undergoes a semantic change and 
for the purpose of exposition becomes defined 
as (i) instincts (different from Little Hans’s but 
still oedipal) and (ii) an ego which also per- 
ceives danger and reacts with (a) anxiety or (b) 
defences. 

For my present didactic 
the above in quasi-mathematical form as 
follows: Let I represent any (id) instinct, A any 
anxiety, and D any defensive measure of the ego. 
(Each of these letters would stand for a “set D 
Indicate by appropriate subscripts the particular 
element in each set; for example, I, = ‘ positive 
oedipal instinct’, Ae = castration anxiety, and 
D,, Da, . ++ D, = the different defences. 

Then in this terminology, Little Hans is 
‘infantile zoophobia’ = P-; and P, =1,+Ac+ 
D., where D- is defined as the ‘sum’ of the 
defences used in producing the infantile zoo- 
phobia P.. (Or: z = 1+2+3+..: +n; which 
are not to be added to make 6 or more!) D; 
could by agreement represent, say, displacement, 
D, reversal of aim, etc. 

I hasten to reassure my readers, who for the 
moment are my ‘ students’, that I shall not 
continue in this vein of mathematical parody. 
The above preamble may suggest that I have 
undertaken a mathematical formulation of the 
neuroses. Not at all: for didactic purposes Ihave 
translated a familiar formulation of one of 
Freud’s theories into a form convenient for 
blackboard demonstration to a mathematically 
instructed Or mathematically minded class. 
Doubtless my age compeers will not find equa- 
tions and subscripts very illuminating. But 
there is no telling whether some day our grand- 
children, who learn about set-theory and non- 
parametric equations in the lower school grades, 


react with (a) anxiety, 


purpose, I shall write 
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137 


10 
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will not find such demonstrations very useful 
because of familiarity. re 

The purpose in my exposition so far has not 
been the teaching of psycho-analytic theory nor 
yet a proposal for a change in our institute 
teaching methods. I merely wished to lead up to 
the statement that teaching and theorizing 
coincide and that the business of teaching leads 
to the production of theories. I approach 
theorizing pragmatically asa branch of pedagogy. 
Equations, abbreviations and diagrams that 
make for good blackboard demonstration are 
often good ‘ theory’. 

I know of one instance where blackboard 
demonstration of diagrams presented before 
classes came to be regarded seriously as repre- 
senting a sort of theoretical reality. In a letter to 
the psychologist Wolfgang Koehler, which Kurt 
Lewin (1936) uses as a preface to his book on 
topological psychology, the author writes: 

This book is the result of a very slow growth. I 
remember the moment when—more than ten years 
ago—it occurred to me that the figures on the black- 
board which were to illustrate some Problems for a 
group in psychology might after all be not merely 
illustrations but representations of real concepts. 
Much interested in the theory of science, I had 
already in 1912 as a student defended the thesis . . . 
that psychology, dealing with manifolds of co- 


existing facts, would be finally forced to use not only 
the concept of time but that of sp 
something of the 
vaguely that the 
topology, might be 
logy a real Science, 
making use of its co; 
me particularly fitt 
Psychology. 


In short, Lewin’s teaching methods made him 
assume that his diagrams were ‘ true’, and he 
later applies all the machinery of topological 
mathematics to discover ne 
Propositions. He defends such thinking in 
another book (Lewin, 1935) 
non-Aristotelian way. The blackboard laboured 
and produced a theory. 

With no mathematical preconceptions, in 
several instances Freud made use of comparable 
“visual aids’ in Propounding basic psycho- 
analytic ideas. The first famous diagram is that 
of the psychic apparatus in Chapter VII of The 
Interpretation of Dreams (Freud, 1900); the 
second is the familiar drawing of the id-ego- 
superego topography in The Ego and the Id 
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(1923) and in The New Introductory Lectures 
(1933).2 

These diagrams were very useful to Freud as 
teacher and to his pupils as frames of. reference 
for many expositions. In regard to the psychic- 
apparatus diagram, the didactic simplification, 
so admirable in its way, perhaps discouraged the 
construction of other possible ‘ models ’. Colby s 
(1955) electronic model appears to contradict 
the last sentence, but his was not so much 
didactic in origin as it was an effort at inter- 
disciplinary ‘ cross-fertilization ’, to establish an 
“electronics of the mind ° comparable to Lewin $ 
geometry. In a certain sense, the interdisci- 
plinary way is an attempt to teach one subject 
the way one has already taught another one. 
Freud also used an algebraic form for classroom 
Purposes, the complementary series of aetio- 
logical factors; and his ‘ Project ? would now ra 
considered interdisciplinary. On this as on my 
other occasions, Freud was too good a historia 
of science and teacher to overvalue the form o 
statement. Freud after all was to speak of ‘ our 
mythology ’. 

Teachings to be sure, is more than the pA 
visual aids, whether figures or equations, an 
should not like to leave the impression that se 
diagram-formation is theory-formation. But, i 
teach well, one must clarify and organize idei 
and the talent which comes to fruition in th 
classroom as the clear, organized and contenia 
presentation is very nearly related to, and ofte! 
identical with, the one which produces ‘ theon i 
The need to present materijal to a class and the 
business of teaching promotes or involves 
act of theorizing. of 

Allowing for the presence of all types t 
persons in the same field of endeavour, we mi 
take a glance at the great mathematicians a 
consider them as teachers and theorists. d 
extreme and opposite types are well represen as 
by Euclid and Fermat. Euclid was 4 res 
eminent theorist; his concepts ruled for Ne 
thousand years. He was also very obviously © s 
of the world’s great schoolmasters. Pose? re 
was in bringing his subject into good di tthe 
shape that he came upon his basic ideas. A uri- 
other end of the scale, Fermat, for all his pa A 
stic brilliance, obviously cared nothing ’ late 
teaching, perhaps did not have the appini 
talent. His work comes down to us TAN g5 
correspondence with friends or from scrib rems 
in the margins of books. He stated theo 


? They are not exactly the same. Cf, Isakower’s (1939) 
superego-‘ cap ’, 


s > py the 
comment on the replacement of the ‘ Hérkappe by 
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en oie to show how he had proved 
eas it seems a safe assumption that 
ee of his lack of teaching interest, he left to 
rity no theories, only solved puzzles or 
puzzles to be solved. 
pan between Euclid and Fermat fit in 
aa ce (ony pee or other scientists who 
Bans have hit upon theories, but for one 
intelli Me another were not able to present them 
3 a y or to hit the mark in the classroom. 
A Kideei instances such persons’ ideas get 
the s » as we now say. A probable example 
tion oF ngs posers Grassman, whose inven- 
ae ‘alison was later called ‘ vector analysis a 
langua p etely neglected because of his obscure 
and eae despair he gave up his profession 
in Which ; to the study of Indian culture, a field 
that H h he attained fame. It happened later 
stood i the Irish mathematician, under- 
Threse rassman, which in itself may have 
ia, nted a sort of genius, and put Grassman s 
ae pa generally intelligible terminology. In 
is; a rodneed the term ‘ vector analysis `. 
the a not quite the same thing, this resembles 
an iscovery of Willard Gibbs’s and Mendel’s 
i a a nIs, Hamilton was not a simple com- 
teache or but also an independent and original 
ami t himself—a ‘ theorist ’. There are other 
one instances where what started out as a 
ok. pay on another person’s works,—that 
Sit ae of them—turned into an indepen- 
theory. by that time ‘original’ system or 
a Some languages, the analogies OT equalities 
ve drawn between teaching and theory would 
e etymologically evident in the writing 


ESA 
Self, Thus, in German for ‘ theory > I could use 


the word ‘Lehre’. Freud’s theory of the 
instincts in that language is called his ‘ Trieb- 
lehre’. A ‘Lehre’ (from ‘lehren’, to teach) 
could be a ‘teaching’ or a theory. Here the 
two nearly coincide. 

Helen Ross has recently drafted an account 
(unpublished) of what she calls the ‘ teaching 
game’, by analogy with what psycho-analysts 
have called for many years the * doctor game’ in 
small children, and has indicated how its varieties 
parallel some later methods used in the classroom. 
Such a study may also lead to insight into theo- 
rizing and theories. It could be that our adult 
theorizing is related to the omniscience-urge 
manifest in some of the teaching games. At 
times a sort of regression can lead to an un- 
desired reductionism both in theorizing and in 
teaching. Heinz Hartmann has stated this 
incisively in a remark he has often used in 
teaching. The quantum theory, he said, un- 
doubtedly holds throughout the whole realm of 
mechanics, but one would not wish to invoke it 
when giving instruction in bridge-building. Hart- 
mann here registers no objection to quantum- 
mechanics theory ;* and it is even conceivable that 
somehow there is a genetic link between early 
(perhaps Ionian) instruction in bridge-building 
and quantum mechanics by way of countless 
classrooms and section foremen. 

Much can be said about teaching and much 
about theory. One thinks of Freud’s ‘ class- 
room ’ use of the amoeba as a picture of narcis- 
sistic investment,® and of other teaching devices 
he borrowed from biology. In this paper, 
however, I wished to limit myself to the bit of 
theorizing and teaching directly relevant to the 
single point of their close coincidence. 
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P. sy 
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Editorial Note: 


T ae with the provisions of Article 9 
at St Constitution of the Association as accepted 
on ockholm, any proposed amendment to the 
ue ution and Byelaws of the Association 
the be submitted ‘sufficiently in advance, of 
o ade Business Meeting of the Association 
of t ow time for its publication in the Bulletin 
ou e Association in the first number of the 
rnal published in any Congress year.” 
Uke E this clause it will not be possible to 
meng Anitive action on any proposed amend- 
next S to the Constitution and Byelaws at the 
con Congress, other than those which have been 
li Stitutionally submitted and which are pub- 
ed in this number of the Bulletin. 


PROPOSE 


«The Composition and Membership of 


tay iS proposed that Statute 5 (a) clauses (iii), 
claus, nd (v) be deleted and the following four 
Va es replace them, as Statute 5 (a) (iii), (iv), 

hd (vi), (Alterations to previous Statutes are 


Pri : 
Ated in italics.) 


“(iii 

i) The Eligibility of Members of Study 
roups for Membership and Associate 
embership of the Association 


It is suggested, however, that in accordance 
with the Byelaws of the Association, Article 4— 
‘any ten Members may move a resolution, 
provided they submit their proposal, duly 
signed, to the Honorary Secretary of the Associa- 
tion at least three months before the date of the 
Business Meeting.’ In the event, therefore, that 
any ten Members wish to make suggestions or 
resolutions relevant to constitutional change, 
the Editor of the Bulletin will publish such 
proposals, which would then be dealt with as 
potentially binding resolutions in Amsterdam. 
Their final ratification as constitutional amend- 
ments, however, would be postponed until the 


25th Congress in 1967. 


D AMENDMENT TO STATUTE 5 


the Association’ 
Membership or Associate Membership of the 
is not automatically granted to 


Association 
members of a Study Group. Individual members 
of a Study Group, which is sponsored either by a 


Component Society or direct by the Council 
through a special Committee, are eligible for 
Membership or Associate Membership of the 
‘Association under the conditions stated below: 
Individual members of a Study Group, which is 


141 


142 


sponsored by a Component Society, may be 
granted Membership or Associate Membership of 
the Association if the sponsoring Component 
Society considers such individuals to be appro- 
priately qualified and experienced. Bag 

Individual members of a Study Group, which is 
sponsored by the Council through a special 
Committee appointed by it, may be granted Direct 
Membership or Associate Membership by the 
Council if the sponsoring Committee considers 
such individuals to be appropriately qualified and 
experienced. 


‘ (iv) Direct Membership of the Association 

In exceptional circumstances, where there are 
no existing Regional Associations or appropriate 
Component Societies to establish conditions for 
the qualification and recognition of psycho- 
analysts, the Council may recommend to a 
Business Meeting of the Association that Direct 
Membership or Associate Membership be granted 
to persons who, in their opinion, have had ade- 
quate training and experience, and whose member- 
ship of the Association would further the con- 
tinued development of Psycho-Analysis. 


‘ (v) Transfer of Residence and Membership 


If a Member or Associate Member of the 
Association shall transfer residence to an area in 
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which he is not eligible for membership of the 
appropriate local organization of the Associa- 
tion, he may retain membership of the Associa- 
tion by reason of his continued membership of 
his former organization of the Association. 


“(vi) Termination of Membership 

Any Member or Associate Member who 
ceases to be a member of a Component organiza- 
tion of the Association shall cease to be a Mem- 
ber or Associate Member of the Association. 
Direct Membership or Associate Membership of 
the Association may be terminated by the Counci 
either when it is no longer the appropriate status 
for an individual or when, in the opinion of the 
Council, such a Member or Associate Member i$ 
unwilling to abide by the Statutes and Byelaws o; 
the Association. Any Member or Associate 
Member whose Direct membership is termini 
by the Council has the right of appeal to the nex 
Business Meeting of the Association? 


Proposed by: 

Miss Anna Freud 
Dr W. H. Gillespie 
Dr Phyllis Greenacre 
Dr Leon Grinberg 
Dr Paula Heimann 


Dr Willi Hoffer 

Dr Elliott Jaques 

Miss Pearl King 

Dr P. J. van der Leeuw 
Dr Elizabeth Zetzel 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO STATUTE 6 


* Component Organizations of 


It is proposed that the word ‘ comprises’ be 
deleted from Statute 6 (a) (iv), and the word 
‘contains’ be substituted in its place, so that 
paragraph 2 of Statute 6 (a) (iv) shall read as 
follows: 

‘Admission to Study Group status shall be 
by decision of the Council. In general, the 
Tequirements for Study Group status shall be 
that the local group contains at least four (4) 


the Association ’, (a), (iv) Study Group 


s ja- 
Members or Associate Members of the Assoe 
tion.’ 


Proposed by: 

Miss Anna Freud 
Dr W. H. Gillespie 
Dr Phyllis Greenacre 
Dr Leon Grinberg 
Dr Paula Heimann 


Dr Willi Hoffer 

Dr Elliott Jaques 

Miss Pearl King 

Dr P. J. van der Leeuw 
Dr Elizabeth Zetzel 


ANNOUNCEMENT I 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ADMINISTERING THE ASSOCIATION FOLLOWING THE DEATH OF DR MAXWELL 
GITELSON 


The Executive Council of the International 
Association is publishing this preliminary 
notice relevant to the loss the Association has 
suffered through the untimely death of its Presi- 
dent, Dr Maxwell Gitelson, who died very sud- 
denly on 3 February, 1965 at Sanibel Island, 
Florida. 


The acuteness of the illness leading tO tive 
death made it impossible for the eel i 
Council to obtain any specific information 4 the 
our late President’s wishes in respect ee the 
immediate administration of the affairs © 
Association. Our Constitution and Bye the 
Not contain explicit provisions in respect 9 


PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL ASSOCIATION 


suc i i 

ae has the presidency in the event that 
ecomes vacant. Article 8, however 

Teads as follows: i i 


‘ 

Pa tween Business Meetings, the President 

ART shall be empowered to act on 

TE of the Association, to administer its 
iness and to further its objects.’ 


T 5 
Ka rents Council is also authorized, under 
Beime (a) to elect a Chairman from among 
of the acai conduct the Business Meeting 
the ee in the absence of the President. 
the aan. of these constitutional statements, 
the affairs or Council feels obliged to carry on 
‘arma of the Association until our Business 
Wile in Amsterdam. 
os i in mind, the following decisions 
n made: 


‘ vo Dr Phyllis Greenacre, Senior Vice- 
age in the Regional Association to 
oh ich Dr Gitelson belonged, should be- 
c me a Chairman pro tem of the Executive 

ouncil and should be responsible for: 

(a) All those affairs of the Association 

relative to the plans for the forthcoming 
Congress; and 
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(b) Taking over the functions of the Presi- 
dent in respect to correspondence deal- 
ing with questions relevant to Com- 
ponent Societies or Members-at-Large 
residing in the Western Hemisphere. 

2. That Dr William Gillespie, Past President 
of the Association and currently a regular 
member of the Executive Council, should 
be appointed Co-Chairman pro tem. It was 
agreed that Dr Gillespie’s familiarity with 
the affairs of the Association would enable 
him to take over the functions of the Presi- 
dent in respect of: 

(a) Special committees appointed by the 
Executive Council; and 

(b) Correspondence dealing with questions 
relevant to Component Societies or 
Members-at-Large residing in Europe 
and Asia. 

The principal office of the Association which, 
according to Article 4, is located in the country 
of the President, will remain in the United 
States. All official correspondence, therefore, 
should be directed to the Honorary Secretary, 
who will forward specific letters to the appro- 
priate Co-Chairman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT IL 


CONFERENCE ON 


to precede the 24th 
AEN the request of the President, & meeting to 
traini, S common problems in psycho-analytic 
tion T g will be held before the 24th Interna- 
a Psycho-Analytical Congress in Amster- 
of th This plan has been stimulated by the review 
Cire, ‘ Preliminary Survey ° 
ulated to all Componen 
lished a Planning Committee has been estab- 
Of thi to discuss the organiza 
has ie Meeting. After careful c 
een decided that this Meeti 


a 
as E and, on the other, aS widely repres 
: oe of Training Bodies recognize by the 
Analyste experienced in the training of psycho- 


PsYCHOANALYTIC TRAI 


International Psycho- 


NING, JULY 22-24, 1965 
Analytical Congress, Amsterdam, 1965 

This Conference will deal with one main 
topic—namely, scientific and therapeutic prob- 
lems specific to the analysis of future psycho- 
analysts. In addition, it is hoped that the 
Questionnaire previously circulated will be 
reviewed with a view to its future improve- 


ment. 
As it has been agreed that in order to serve 


these purposes this must be a small Conference, 
the Committee is making every effort to ensure 
adequate representation of all areas and points 
of view, in order to obtain as wide an exchange 
of opinion and experience as possible. It is 
hoped that representatives of all Training Bodies 
recognized by the LP.A. and the A.P.A. will be 
able to participate; details will be circulated in 


the near future. 


ANNOUNCEMENT II 


DR HELENE DEUTSCH 


Ghd p 
o Helene Deutse 
ctober 1964, Dr Dr Maxwell 


Ce], 
Sbrated her 80th Birthday. 


of the Association, sent 


Gitelson, late President 
n behalf of the member- 


Dr Deutsch a telegram, O 
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iati k thi ion. 
ship of the Association, to mark this occasi 
De Deutsch responded with the following letter: 


Dear Dr Gitelson: 

There are experiences which we learn really 
to feel only when we reach a certain age. The 
appreciation of sympathy and friendship 
increases with years and they become the most 
important part of values which make the life 

iving. _— 
hee co my plan to celebrate my eightieth 
birthday, but fortunately for me the escape 
proved impossible. The innumerable signs of 
affection from my analytical friends and 
colleagues gave me the chance to renew my 


emotional ties with the younger generation 
and with those few who participated with me 
in the pioneering days of Psychoanalysis. 

The International Psycho-Analytical Asso- 
ciation in its realistic goals did not lose for 
me the symbolic meaning of the past as a 
stronghold in our fight for fees geet i 

My heart is still very much with you an 
do not think that I ever will be old enough to 
give up the identification with the young ones. 

Please Dr Gitelson, communicate my 
gratitude to the members of the Association, 
and accept my personal thanks to you. 


HELENE DEUTSCH 


ANNOUNCEMENT IV 


: NAL 
ADDITIONS, CHANGES OF ADDRESS, AND OTHER AMENDMENTS TO THE ROSTER OF THE INTERNATIO 
PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL ASSOCIATION 1964-65 


page 630—Officers and Executive of the L.P.A, 
Delete: 
Add: Co- 


Change of Address: Dr Phyllis Greenacre, 


page 631—American Psychoanalytic Associ 
Ada: 


Virginia Hospital, D 
Va., 22903, 


page 632—American Psychoanal 
Add: 


page 634—American Ps 


President—Dr Maxwell Gitelson. 

Chairmen pro tem—Dr Phyllis Greenacre, 

Dr William H. Gillespie. JA 
501 East 87th Street, New York, N.Y., 10028, U.S. 


ation: Active Members. 
Abse, D. Wilfred, M.D., (Washin 


f versity OF 
gton Psychoanalytic Society), University 


f ille, 
epartment of Neurology & Psychiatry, Charlottesvill 


ytic Association: Active Members. 
Beller, Alexander, M.D., (Association Jor 
49 East 74th Street, New York, N.Y., 


Psychoanalytic Medicine (New York) ), 
10021. 


ychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 
Change of Address: Broml 


ey, Alexander, M.D., (New York Psy 
Street, Apt. 26D, New York, N.Y., 1002 

ie, M.D., (Te 

Road, Dallas, Texas, 75230. 

Add: Cain, Arthur James, M.D., (Bosto. 
Newton Centre, Mass., 02159, 


Change of Address: Burns, Maudie Mar 


page 636—American Psychoanalytic Associ 


th 
choanalytic Society), 215 East 68 
1 


illcrest 
opeka Psychoanalytic Society), 11325 Hiller 


ect, 
n Psychoanalytic Society), 106 Sumner Str 


ation: Active Members, 
Change of Address: Cushing, Jean G. N., 


MD. ( 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md., 212 
ushing, Mary McKinniss, M.D., (Balti 
J. 1G. N: Cushing, M.D., 1111 Park 
Add: 


Heuston, M.D 
Suite 206, 3511 Hall Street, 


Change of Address: C 


Davis, Frederick 


Add: De la Torre, Alberto, M.D, 


rk 
Baltimore Psychoanalytic Society), 1111 Pa 
L 


i o 
more Psychoanalytic Societ) 7 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md., ‘ety 
'» (New Orleans Psychoanalytic Soc 


Dallas, Texas, 75219. 
ytic Association: Active 


Members. 


+ oak 
/ » (Chicago Psychoanalytic Society), 1450 S. Mia 
Avenue, Miami, Fla., 33133, 


Change of Address: Devereux, Ellis Fee 
1415 Victoria Stree 


‘ use, 
n M.D., (New York Psychoanalytic Society), Town Ho 
t, Honolulu, Hawaii, 96822. 


y 
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Page 638—Ameri 
oe — Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members 
adress: 7 ed 
T pr Allen J., M.D., (Los Angeles Psychoanalytic Society), Universi 
a alifornia School of Medicine, Dept. of Psychiatr 1934 a of 
os Angeles, Calif., 90033. Y» ospital Pl., 


Page 639—, i 
ae. 39—American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members 
; Frisch, Alan J., M.D., (Psychoanalyti sati 
ch, 3, MDs ) tic A » York 

Change of Add hee Avenue, New York, N.Y., 10021. Ape on of Nem Se 

ress: Gabe, Sigmund, M.D., (Southern California P. 

> Dy sychoanalytic Societ, 
Rox-San Medical Bldg., 465 N. Roxbury Drive, Berverly Hills, pr Me 


Page 640—Ameri 
i? American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 
£ Gitelson, Maxwell, M.D. 


Cha, 
nge of Address: Gosselin, Raymond, M.D., (New 
Street, New York, N.Y., 10021. 


Page 64] — j 
Ginea y jirniy Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 
ress: Greenacre, Phyllis, M.D., (New York Psychoanalytic Societ, 
Street, New York, N.Y., 10028. 4 e 


Dage g 
dag. American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 
Haug, Elsie L., M.D., (Chicago Psychoanalytic Society), 679 


Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 60611. 
H., M.D., (New York Psychoanalytic Society), 11 


Ch 
ange of Address: Hohenberg, Margaret 
Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y., 10023. 


York Psychoanalytic Society), 174 East 74th 


N. Michigan 


Page 7 
Gane T American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 
ge of Address: Huse, Betty, M.D., (Baltimore Psychoanalytic Society), 4712 32nd Street, 


N.W., Washington, D.C., 20008. 
(Seattle Psychoanalytic Society), 309 St. 


Add; 
Jackson, Stanley Webber, M.D., 
Add: Ronan Street, New Haven, Conn., 06511. 
: Joseph, Harry, M.D., (Psychoanalytic ‘Association of New York, Inc.), 1148 
Add: Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., 10028. 
ý Kahana, Ralph J., M.D., (Boston Psychoanalytic Society), 9 Elba Street, 


Brookline, Mass., 02146. 


Pa, 
at American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 
: Kelley, Kenneth, M.D. 
ka Psychoanalytic Society), Men- 


Add: 
i Kernberg, Otto Friedmann, M.D., (Tope 
Add. ninger Foundation, Box 829, Topeka, Kansas, 66601. 
` Kessler, Edwin S., M.D., (Washington Psychoanalytic Society), 5415 Con- 
N.W., Washington, D.C., 20015. 


necticut Avenue, 
n: Active Members. 

M.D., (Washington Psychoanai 
W., Washington, D.C., 20008. 


c Associatio 


ard Irving, 
Avenue, N. 


Page 
Add: 645—American Psychoanalyti 
lytic Society), 4501 


Kushner, Edw 

Connecticut 
alytic Association: Active Me 
Herbert, M.D., (San Francis 
n Francisco, Calif., 94118. 


tic Association: Active Members. 
haniel Jacob, M.D., (Western New England Psychoanalytic 


Trumbull Street, New Haven, Conn., 06510. 
M.D., (New York Psychoanalytic Society), 10 East 70th 


Page 6 
Adq. 46—American Psychoan mbers. 
Lehmann, co Psychoanalytic Society), 85 Parker 
Dag Avenue, Sa 

eg. 

Add: 47—American Psychoanaly 
c London, Nat 
tan Society), 58 
8¢ of Address: Luke, Jean Anderson, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10021. 
M.D. 


Delete. 
Macfarlane, Donald A., M. 
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page 648—American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 


Add: Marcus, Donald Morton, M.D., (Southern California Psychoanalytic Society), 
: 9735 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif., 90212. ; ; _— 
Add: Margolis, Norman M., M.D., (New York Psychoanalytic Society), 1235 


Avenue, New York, N.Y., 10028. . i 
Ch of Address: Micon, Leonard, M.D., (San Francisco Psychoanalytic Society), 1920 Scott 
mr Street, San Francisco, Calif., 94115. 


page 649—American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 


dd: Miller, Jule P., Jr., M.D., (Western New England Psychoanalytic Society), 
K 4524 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., 63108. an 
Ada: Namrow, Arnold, M.D., (Washington Psychoanalytic Society), 4501 Co 


necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., 20008. 
page 650—American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 


Add: Novey, Riva, M.D., (Washington Psychoanalytic Society), 19 West Cold Spring 
4 Lane, Baltimore, Md., 21210. i vil 
Add: Ourieff, Arthur J., M.D., (Los Angeles Psychoanalytic Society), 45 3 


Bedford Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif., 90210. 
page 65]—American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 


Change of Address: Petty, Thomas A., M.D., (Michigan Psychoanalytic Society; Philadeloh® 
Association for Psychoanalysis), 17300 East Jefferson Avenue, Grosse Pointe, 


Mich., 48230. bes 
VBE Plesset, Marvin R., M.D., (Pittsburgh Psychoanalytic Society), 3600 For 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., 15213, 
Add: Plunkett, John P., M.D. 


» (Western New England Psychoanalytic Society), 23 5 
Bishop Street, New Haven, Conn., 06511. 7 0444 
Change of Address: Pomer, Sydney L., M.D., (Southern California Psychoanalytic Society), 1 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., 90025. P 
Add: Reding, Georges R., M.D., (Swiss Psycho-Analytical Society), University 
Chicago, Dept. of Psychiatry, 950 East 59th Street, Chicago, Ill., 60637. 


page 652—American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members, 


3 i 6 

Change of Address: Rioch, Janet MacKenzie, M.D., (Washington Psychoanalytic Society), 
Meadow Road, Baltimore, Md., 21212. s 5432 

Change of Address: Rosenberg, Seymour J., M.D., (Washington Psychoanalytic Society), 


Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 105, Washington, D.C., 20015. 57 
Add: Rosner, Henry, M.D., (Psychoanalytic Association of New York, Inc.), 
Flower Road, Valley Stream, N.Y., 11581. 
page 653—American Ps 4.) 
Delete: Scharl mbau i for page 654.) 
i gh, see corrections P a 
Add: + M.D., (Seattle Psychoanalytic Society), 1309 Columb 
Street, Seattle, Wash., 98104, i 
page 654—American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. cis 
Add: Shambaugh, Adele S., M.D., (Boston Psychoanalytic Society), 10 Fran 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., 02138. 23rd 
Ada: Shapiro, Roger Lee, M.D., (Washington Psychoanalytic Society), 1831 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 20008. 


page 655—American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 


Add: Silverman, Jerome S., M.D., (Psychoanalytic Association of New York, Inc.) 


1160 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., 10029. liforniä 
Change of Address: Solomon, Philip, M.D., (Boston Psychoanalytic Society; Southern Cali 


9. 
Psychoanalytic Society), 104 Lake-Avenue, Newton Centre, Mass., 0215 
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Page 656—. i 
American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 


Add: 
Gi Stempel, Edward M., M.D (Detroi 
> ., M.D., (Detroit Psy j i iety i 
Ada: r iar. Detroit, Mich., 48221. rhe ee 
terling, Harry, M.D. (Psychoanalyti iati 
3 ‘ lytic Associatio! 7 
Pes sr Joramelon Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 11201. tion of ne ee 
American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 
tic Medicine (New 


Change : 
of Address: Tait, C. Downing, Jr., M.D., (Association for Psychoanaly 
York)), Dept. of Psychiatry, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga., 30322. 


Add: 
k Trosman, Harry, M.D., (Chica y i i 
i , M.D., go Psychoanalytic Society), 950 
Add: Street, Chicago, Ill., 60637. f j age 
Urbach, Herbert J., M.D., (Association for Psychoanalytic Medicine (New 


York)), 25 Canterbury Road, Great Neck, N.Y., 11021. 


Page 658— “4 
Add: American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 
Wagenheim, Helen Stochen, M.D., (Philadelphia Psychoanalytic Society), 


Page 659 1822 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 19103. 
—American Psychoanalytic Association: Active Members. 


han e 
ge of Address: Wieder, Herbert, M.D., (Long Island Psychoanalytic Society; New York 


Psychoanalytic Society), 25 Chapel Place, Great Neck, N.Y., 11021. 
2727 Kirby Drive, Suite 223, Houston, Texas, 77006. 


Cha 
Ada’ S Address: Wilkin, Mabel G., M.D., 
M.D., (Southern California Psychoanalytic Society), 


Wilson, Arnold W., 0 
10444 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., 90025. 
for Psychoanalytic Medicine (New 


Add: 
Winkelstein, Charles, M.D., (Association 
Add: York)), 8 East 96th Street, New York, N.Y., 10028. 
Wood, Edwin Charles, M.D.; (Western New England Psychoanalytic Society), 
Hartford, Conn., 06103. 


Institute of Living, 200 Retreat Avenue, 


Page 6 
Amen Brazilian Psychoanalytic Society of Rio de Janeiro: Secretary. __ 
` Aranha, Dr Zenaira, AV. Radial Sul 2150, ap. 301, Rio de Janeiro. (NOW 
, Secretary of the Society.) | ; 

Add; Brazilian Psychoanalytic Society © o de Janeiro: Members. i 
Almeida Prado, Dr Mario Pacheco de, Rua Voluntarios de Patria 100, ap. 601, 

Page 66, Rio de Janeiro. > 

Deler | Brazilian Psychoanalytic Society of Rio de Janeiro: Associate Members. 

Add: ` Almeida Prado, Dr Mario Pacheco de. — 
Prado Juca, Dr Geraldo do, Rua Teixeira de Melo, No. 47, ap. 101, Rio de 

Janeiro. 


Page 6 3 
Ch 67—British Psycho-Analytical ae President. London, N.W.8 


an . 
ge of Address: Bion, Dr Wilfred ~> 10 Wells Rise 


ge 6 
Ch 68—Briti Analytical Society: Members. 
2 ish Psycho Ana Wilf d R., 10 Wells Rise, London, N.W.8. 


an, 
Deler, of Address: Bion, ee i 
Mend: Fairbairn, Dr W- onald D. f 
aid: j ud, W. Ernst as printed.) 
2 reud, W P Sa rD. 5 Upper Wimpole treet, London, w.1. 
nS. East, London, N.W.1. 


Cha S 
n Hayley, Thomas 
Se of Address: Lie Dr Peter E. S» 14 Park Square 


age 66 
9— Briti ; iety: Members. 
ritish Psycho-Analytical Socie > i 39 Gloucester Crescen 


Meng, 
Adg Money-Kyrle, ae A P 
d inted. 
wen os ak BS Greenwich House, 21 George Street, Gree 
ny Drive, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 
don, N.W.3. 


t, London, N.W.1. (NOT 


nwich Point, 


Ch 

an N.S.W. Australia. 

qg ££ of ay th Dohe 
4 es: Fie see a s Miderpote Gardens, Lon 


Ada. her Williams, Dr Lorna E., > ciate Members. 
$ nsh Psycho-Analytical am erdi Lane, London, N.W.3. 


Bene, Miss gnes J+ 
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Change of Address: 


_ Add: 
Add: 


Bhandari, Lalit C., Ph.D., Dept. of Psychiatry, Peterborough Civic Hospital, 


Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. 


Blomfield, Dr Owen H. D., 111 Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
Bridgford, Dr Diana R. E., Cole’s Farm, Leavesden, Herts. 


page 670—British Psycho-Analytical Society: Associate Members. 


Change of Address: 
Add: 
Change of Address: 
Add: 


Change of Address: 
Change of Address: 


Delete: 


Change of Address: 


Add: 


Brooks, Dr Ronald A., Lot 503, Yeats Avenue, Forestville, N.S.W., Australia. 
Castillo, Dr Fortunato G., Flat T, 124 Knightsbridge, London, s.W.1. 
Childe, Dr Edward A., 130 Harley Street, London, W.1. 

Coltart, Dr Nina E. C., la Well Road, London, N.W.3. 

Evans, Dr John, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Edinburgh 9. 

Ezriel, Dr Henry, 8 Turner Close, London, N.W.11. 

Hayley, Thomas T. S., Ph.D. 

Heffernan, Dr William O., 67 Carlton Hill, London, N.W.8. 

Hood, Dr James R., 3 Gayton Road, London. N.W.3. 


page 671—British Psycho-Analytical Society: Associate Members. 


Add: 


Change of Address: 
Change of Address: 
Change of Address: 
Change of Address: 


Delete: 
Add: 


Change of Address: 


Change of Address: 
Change of Address: 


Add: 


page 672—British Psycho-Analytical Societ: 
Change of Address: 


Delete: 


Change of Address: 


Change of Address: 


Leddy, Dr Kevin, 44 Fitzjohns Avenue, London, N.W.3. 

Lewis, Dr J. B. S., 801 Duncan House, Dolphin Square, London, sere 
Lind, Dr Evelyn B., 135 Marine Parade, Wellington E.5., New Zealand. 
Lopez, Dr Davide, Via Edolo 29, Milano, Italy. 

MacIntyre, Dr John, 40 Kingsmill Road, Inverness. 

Nield, Mrs Janet B. 
O’Brien, Dr Denis, 111 Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


Rapoport Mrs Rhona V., Ph.D., 37 Warren Street, Brookline, Mass., 02146, 


Rayner, Eric H., PKD., 

Rothfield Dr Rose, 30b 

St Blaize-Molony, 
Essex. 


14 Park Square East, London, N.W.1. 
Daleham Gardens, London, N.W.3. h 
Dr Ronald, 11 Walden Road, Emerson Park, Hornchurc®, 


y: Associate Members. 


Tischler, Dr Salo, 19 Platts Lane, London, N.W.3. 
Williams, Dr Lorna E. 


Yorke, Dr S. Clifford B., 98 Harley Street, London, W.1. 
-Analytical Society: Members. i 
per (NOT Kuper as printed), Prof. Dr P. C., Psychiatrische Kliniek, 


Wilhelmina Gasthuis, Amsterdam. 
Meurs, Dr A. F, W 


Levita, D. J. de, Jan 


Ger E E o van Goyenkade 20, Amsterdam. 


page 675—Italian Psycho 
Change of Address: 

Italian Psycho-Analytical Societ 
Change of Address: 
Change of Address: 
page 676—Italian Psycho-Analytical Society 


Amend: 


Change of Address: 


Amend: 


sociation: Members. 


-Analytical Society: Address, 
Societa Psicoanalitica Italiana, Via di 


Villa Emiliani 4, Roma. 
y: Members. 


Corrao, Dr Francesco 


» Via Marches 
Lopez, Dr Davide, Via Edolo 29, ee (s Baleno: 


: Associate M m 
. . ee e b =, 
Giaconia Narici, Drssa. T 


Milano. 
Morra, Dr Mauro, Via 


| Goya 17, Mi 
Sigurta, Professor Rena 7 Miina 


to (instead of Dr). 


» Dr phil., 7801 Buchenbach uber Freiburg, Fr. Huseman™” 


Giovanna, Via G, Falloppio 5, (NOT 4 as printed) 
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Page 677—Pari 
7—Paris Psycho-Analytical Society: Members. 
52 rue de l'Universite, Paris 7e. 


Add: 

Delete: Chasseguet-Smirgel, Mme J., 
_ Add: Tanpoi Lense Or | Mme. le Dr O. 
va . odet, Dr Ch. H. Hôpital Psychiatrique St-Georges Bour i 

, bs 5 z = ? -B 

Delete: Paris Psycho-Analytical Society: Associate Members. i ara 

Add: Chasseguet-Smirgel, Mme J. 

Delete: Cosnier, Mme, 19 rue Curie, Lyon (Rhome). 

Nodet, Dr Ch. H. 
os Pinos, Avenida Caroni, Colinas de Bello Monte, 


Chan, 
ge of Address: Quijada, Dr H., Quinta L 
Add: Caracas, Venezuela. 
— Torok, Mme, 16 rue Veselay, 
Add: Swedish Psycho-Analytical Society: Associate 
Vertes, Katarina, dr phil. 
New York): Active Members. 


Page 684— . 
elete: Association for Psychoanalytic Medicine ( 
by name of Beller, Alexander, M.D. 


(now Member, A.P.A.) 
w York): Active Members. 


Page 6g 
j5— ee 
Delete. Association for Psychoanalytic Medicine (Ne 
* by names of Urbach, Herbert J., MV 
and Winkelstein, Charles, D. 


(now Members, A.P.A.) 


Paris 8e. 
Members. 


Page 6, 
D ele’ Boston Psychoanalytic Society: Members. 
* by name of Cain, Arthur J., M- 
Page 687. (now Member, A.P.A. 
Delete,  BOSton Psychoanalytic Society: Members. 
D * “by name of Kahana, Ralph J.» M.D. 
elete; (now Member, A.P.A.) 


ia Scharl, Adele E., M.D. 
8 Shambaugh, Adele s., M.D 
—Chicago Psychoanalytic Society: Acti es 
D * by names of de Ja Torre, ‘Alberto, M.D. 
e (now Member, A-P.A) 
Gitelson, Maxwell, M-14 
Associate Members. 


Page 
6. 
Deler X 


Page 
Dov 689 . 
elete, —Chicago Psychoanalytic Society: 
* by name 0 aug, Elsie, M.D., p 
and Trosman, arry, M-P- 
Nee (now Members; A.P.A 
Da, I~ 
a Detroit Psychoanalytic Society: Members 5 
* by name 0 stempel, <i apy 


(now Member, A.P. 
jety: Active Members. 


da, 
Se 
Dey 629 
Los Angeles psychoanalytic society: ACT 
p * by name of Ourieff, 

a (now Member, A.P.A. 

; . 

Delete. New Orleans psycoanalytic Society: Associate Members 
R * py name of Davis, Fred, M.D. 
X e a je i Jar Members. 
a New York Psychoanalytic society: Ree" 

ele th, M.D- 
Delon Kelley, Kennet™ b 

°—New York Psychoanalytic Society: Regular | Meie 

* py name of Margolis, Norman M.» 


(now Member, APD 
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page 699—Pittsburgh Psychoanalytic Society: Honorary Members. 


z D : 
Add: Lewin, Bertram D., M. i 

' Pittsburgh Psychoanalytic Society: Members. 
Delete: * by name of Plesset, Marvin R., M.D. 


(now Member, A.P.A.) 
ic Association of New York, Inc.: Regular Members. 
o by names of Frisch, Alan J., M.D., 
; Joseph, Harry, M.D., 
Rosner, Henry, M.D., 
Silverman, Jerome, M.D., 
and Sterling, Harry, M.D. 
(now Members, A.P.A.) 


page 701—San Francisco Psychoanalytic Society: Active Members. 


lete: * by name of Lehmann, Herbert, M.D. 
ei (now Member, A.P.A.) 
Delete: Macfarlane, Donald A., M.D. 


page 702—Seattle Psychoanalytic Society: Members. 


Delete: * by names of Jackson, Stanley W., M.D., 
and Schwartz, Lawrence H., M.D. 
(now Members, A.P.A.) 
Southern California Psychoanalytic Society: Members. 
Delete: * by name of Marcus, Donald, M.D. 
(now Member, A.P.A.) 
page 703—Southern California Psychoanalytic Society: Members. 
Delete: * by name of Wilson, Arnold, M.D. 
(now Member, A.P.A.) 
i Topeka Psychoanalytic Society: Associate Members. 
Delete: 


* by name of Kernberg, Otto, M.D. 
(now Member, A.P.A.) 
page 704—Washin 


gton Psychoanalytic Society: Members. 
Delete: * by names of Abse, David W., M.D., 
Kessler, Edwin S., M.D., 
Kushner, Edward L, M.D., ? 
Namrow, Arnold, M.D., 
Novey, Riva, M.D. (NOTE AND AMEND NAME), _. 


and Shapiro, Roger L., M.D. 
(now Members, A.P.A.) 


page 706—Western New England Psychoanalytic Society: Members. 
Delete: * by names of London, Nathaniel J + M.D., 
Miller, Jule P., Jr., M.D., 
Plunkett, John P., M.D., 
and Wood, Edwin C., M.D. 
(now Members, A.P.A.) 


OBITUARY 
JUST AS THIS NUMBER WAS GO 


MAXWELL GITELSON, PRESIDENT OF THE INTE 
NATIONAL PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL ‘ASSOCIATION, LN APERECIATION OF 
WORK WILL BE PUBLISHED IN THE NEXT ISSUE. 


D 
ING TO PRESS THE SAD NEWS WAS RECEIVE 


R- 


HIS 


THE INTERNATIONAL: JOURNAL 
OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


EGO AUTONOMY 


1965 


RE-EVALUATED'! 


By 
ROBERT R. HOLT, New YORK? 


» 

I P 

erdene address to the Society for the 

1962) ogical Study of Social Issues, Chein 

choose se died declared that psychology á must 

concenti etween two images ’ of man—two basic 

implici ions of man’s nature, which he finds 
cit in all ofthe general theories of behaviour. 


pene first is that of Man as an active, responsible 
Tegard to a being who actively does something with 
o ES some of the things that happen to him - 
Process ap) on injecting himself into the causal 
n of the world around him. ... The contrasting 

» among psychologists whose careers are devoted 
image advancement of the science, the prevailing 
i res of Man is that of an impotent reactor, with 
and Ponses completely determined by two distinct 
(i) eate, albeit interacting, _sets of factors: 
(incl; forces impinging on it and (ii) its constitution 

uding , . . momentary physiological states). 


ere the reader who is conversant with the 
Olo ye literature on psycho-analytic ego psych- 
ane it sounds as if Professor Chein Is pointedly 
his F g the question of ego autonomy. Change 
Sonnet, Man’ to ‘ego’ and one alternative 

Unds like the autonomous €80 of Rapaport 


‘a, Hartmann, which actively intervenes as a 
f causal pressures 


itd force ’ in the operation 0 | 
the environmental ‘ forces impinging on 
© physiological states °) 

being 


erego? 

aneg 2°” (Freud, 1923, P: 56). 

Chein’, n of the ego’s autonomy, 
S paper shows that the iss 

loquium, New 


clearly; and 
ues entailed 


l 
Py 
York Yonted to the Post-doctoral Col 


niversity, 1 May 1963. 4 
1 


pervade all of modern psychology, far beyond 
the realm of psycho-analytic theory. 

Indeed, it is possible to see that Chein and the 
ego psychologists are dealing with a modern 
form of one of the great pendular swings in the 
history of ideas: the conception of the nature of 
man as a free agent, the rational master of 
nature, as against the antithetical and more 
pessimistic view that he is the servant of power- 
ful and inscrutable forces—a machine operated 
by his environment, or the plaything of his own 
instincts. It is the classic, Appollonian view (in 
Nietzsche’s phrase) against the romantic, Dio- 
nysian one. Throughout history these con- 
ceptions, or as Chein has it, images, have 
alternated in the writings of philosophers, 
poets and other belletristic writers as well as 
psychologists. Theological and ethical anti- 
theses, such as free will versus necessity, and 
individual responsibility versus sociological or 
psychological determinism, are derivatives of 
this polarity. 

The philosophical issues have been dealt with 
most adequately, in my opinion, by Knight 
(1946) in his paper on ‘Determinism, ‘‘ Free- 
dom”, and Psychotherapy °. (For another 
excellent treatment of these issues, see Immer- 
gluck, 1964.) The sense of freedom, of the 


ability to choose and master one’s own life, is a 


real and clinically 
Knight points out 
is experienced only by 
well-integrated persons; i 
one’s patients in psychotherapy; e 
dom has nothing whatever to do with free will 
as a principle governing human behavior, but 
js a subjective experience which is itself causally 


2 Research Center for Mental Health, New York 
University. 


important phenomenon. 
‘this kind of “ freedom 
emotionally mature, 
t is the goal sought for 
and this free- 


11 


152 


determined.’ There is no tenable alternative to 
determinism for science, but the scientific 
method does not require us to deny that some 
people are gripped by compulsions, addictions, 
and other ego-alien, unconscious types of acting 
out, or are sedulous conformists whose every 
choice is dictated by external models ani 
norms; while others are free to perceive rea iy 
in non-stereotyped ways, to choose Spent 
congenial paths to personally gratifying goals, 
and thus to be socially responsible. | The be- 
haviour of the free person can be predicted from 
a knowledge of his past, his structure and needs, 
and the presenting situation, because it follows 
lawful regularities just like any other behaviour. 
This freedom is better called autonomy to avoid 
confusion with naive, prescientific notions of 
free will as the activity of an immortal, super- 
tural soul. 
ra shall approach these issues by a brief 
historical survey of the way autonomy emerged 
as a concept in the development of ego psych- 
ology.? Then I shall comment on the most 
recent contribution to the theory of ego auto- 
nomy, a paper by Stuart C. Miller (1962), which 
will take me into a discussion of implications 
for the theoretical treatment of reality, drive 
and structure in psycho-analysis—implications 
from the theory and from the type of empirical 
data to which Miller addressed himself: the 
effects of isolation, deprivation and stress. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


The 19th century began with the classical 
ideal of the Enlightenment still uppermost. 
This was the heyday of classical economics, 
when economic man was thought by Smith, 
Bentham, Ricardo, and others to be motivated 
by prudent self-interest and to be very much in 
control of his own affairs. The age of reason 
had pictured man as a logical, potentially if not 
actually sensible, and rational creature who was 
almost infinitely educable and needed only to be 
informed in order to choose order and justice 
over their opposites. In the philosophical 
psychology of the time, it was taken for granted 
that man had the freedom to make moral 
choices or to decide the direction of his own 
behaviour. In a series of irregular waves, 
however, opposing romantic currents made all 
these calm waters turbulent and muddy: 
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Kierkegaard, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche mae 
heard instead of Kant, the Encyclopedists “ame 
Hegel; Byron and Shelley sang the beng 
life of the passions, which composers nS 
Beethoven and Wagner expressed in tempestuo 3 
music; even economics turned towards ee 
tarism with Marshall and Pareto. Was “te 
“noble in reason, infinite in faculty,’ as Spera 
speare has Hamlet exclaim? No, „said 3 
followers of Darwin, man is an animal; m 
said the Marxists, he is a pawn in a ion 
process; no, said those who were impres = 
by the growth of physical science, man is a 
ingenious machine. 

Freud grew up under the influence of ae 
contending classical and romantic Seed ‘al 
sorbing and later using both, with oa oe 
degrees of synthesis. As Bernfeld (19 aah 
brilliantly demonstrated, from the OF deh 
of his years in medical school, Freud fell 1 at 
the influence of the mechanism and cere 
of physicalistic physiology; yet he had one 
been drawn to a philosophical, huma ave 
tradition that led him to postulate an eee 
ego from the beginning of his attempts a for 
rize (cf. Holt, 1963). In Studies in Hysterie the 
example, Breuer and Freud (1895) ae ries 
common custom of speaking about an 1 iling 
‘I,’ ‘me ’—conceived of as the canselous, ue 
self. Yet they also attributed to it consi tenia 
power to master its fate: it strives for aE Gee 
and unity (Freud, 1894, pp. 45, 47), a has 
its defences (Freud, 1894, p. 54), i geet it 
at its disposal (Breuer and Freud, 1895, p- reises 
maintains contact with reality and EE it is 
censorship. At the same time, honain tha 
clear from many contemporary passag! hica , 
Freud longed to replace such phitosor aes 
concepts as the ich (so impersonally del 
in English as ego) by a strictly mechanisti bel 
In the flush of his youth, he longed mig 
scientific as possible, and in those days me i 
was the very model of a modern seient a 
greatest effort to produce a strictly meea a$ 
neuropsychology, the Project, failed sie along 
was writing it; he noted as he was goir P ole 
that he was unable to make the apr thout 
completely ‘ automatic ° and thus to ott Holt, 
a willing ego as psychic prime mover (ct. 
1965b). the 

In the second phase of psycho-analytic th 


istic 


ory? 


?In this review, I am much indebted to Rapaport’s 
unpublished seminars on ego psychology and some of his 
papers (particularly 1958a and 1959). I have deliberately 
kept it as narrow as possible, not from a lack of apprecia- 


pe 
thi jthout t 
tion for the work of many analysts within aay the 
Freudian mainstream who have con en 
contemporary picture of the ego as a a vie 
strong ahd autonomous, but for the sake 


to 
entiallY 


| 
|| 
| 
| 
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Which was inaugurated by the Interpretation of 
Dreams and lasted for approximately twenty 
ae the concept of drive came into its own and 
aa ominance of the dynamic point of view 
tgely obstructed the development of ego 
Bee The impressive discoveries of the 
ences, the dream-work, the devious and 
eke workings of unconscious motives, plus 
a s breaking the code of the primary 
so that the language of the id (or of the 
AE could be read—all of these 
— enta discoveries dominated the psycho- 
a scene, and the very term ‘ego’ appeared 
and a Yet the theory of the secondary process 
iste defence that were developed in Freud’s 
a epee ues writings of this period con- 
X k | a good many implications and occasional 
the icit statements of ego autonomy, mostly in 
3 p earen of ways in which the system Pos. 
nd the secondary process make possible realistic 
8ratification through the delay of immediate 
Senate. And in a couple of places in the 
the enth chapter, Freud (1900) clearly hints that 
oe that is responsible for the secondary 
cess is present, at least in germ, from the 
is Binning of life and gradually develops. This 
Wa ne of the first precursors of what Hartmann 
with to call ‘primary autonomy’. Beginning 
‘ the 1914 paper on narcissism, the term 
go” began to appear with increasing fre- 
Juency; it was now given its own source of 
Nergy, the ego-instincts, which provided it with 
Power to oppose the drives and the automatic, 
almost omnipotent pleasure principle °. 
With The Ego and the Id (Freud, 1923), we 
egin to find side by side statements attributing 


© the ego both far-reaching autonomy and 


bject subservience to the id. The introduction 
d narcissism 


of the concepts of identification an ; 
ad opened a way to conceptualize the ego S 
Nergies as being ultimately derived from the id. 
iden theless, some autonomy is implicit in the 
DA a that this libidinal energy Was neutralized 
d became freely available to the ego for such 
Ork as * the activity of thinking ' (1223, P- 45). 
e the standpoint of structure, The Ego and 
of a contains many of the clearest statements 
ope anti-autonomy point of view: the ego Is 
reeet of the id modified by the influence of the 
ernal world (p. 25) and the two never become 


u 
‘ally and sharply differentiated (p. 28). Yet 


In 
St, the same breath, Freud says that the ego 
a or perceptual 


Si from its nucleus, the Pept. c 
ti one which clearly implies a differen- 
and structured part of the personality 


present from birth and capable of mediating 
contact with reality; here the idea of ego- 
rudiments alluded to in 1900 is made more 
explicit, and a basis is laid down for a concep- 
tion of primary roots of autonomy. Freud’s 
approving quotation from Groddeck, that ‘we 
are “lived ” by unknown and uncontrollable 
forces,” (p. 23) is the ‘ lowest depths ° of the non- 
autonomy standpoint, as Rapaport put it ina 
seminar. Not much further on, impressive 
strengths of the ego were listed: it organizes 
the thoughts, tests reality, controls motility and 
delays motor discharge by interposing thought 
(p. 55). The ‘ proudest sentence ’ then follows: 
‘The ego develops from perceiving instincts to 
controlling them, from obeying instincts to 
inhibiting them.’ On the very next page, how- 
ever, Freud is again impressed by the power of 
the drives: the ego placates the id by such 
devices as rationalization (p. 56). Identification 
plays a large role in this work, with two anti- 
thetical implications for autonomy. Identifica- 
tion entails the ego’s subservience to the id, but 
also its control of the id, since by a seductive 
self-offering the ego causes the id to give up its 
other objects, and captures and desexualizes 
some id-energy. 

In his subsequent writings, Freud did not add 
a great deal to these points, though depending 
on the context he emphasized either the ego’s 
strength or its weakness, and in a famous 
passage in ‘ Analysis Terminable and Inter- 
minable’ (1937), he was even more explicit than 
he had been before about there being innate 
rudiments of the ego with respect to which 
persons differed—one of his relatively rare 
statements about individual differences. This is 
the principal passage cited by Hartmann as the 
basis for his concept of primary autonomy. 

We owe to Hartmann (1939) the very term 
‘ autonomy of the ego’ and most of the proposi- 
tions in the doctrine. The ego’s autonomy is 
heralded in his basic formulation about de- 
velopment: that the ego and the id differentiate 


from a common matrix, the undifferentiated 


phase, in which the ego’s precursors are inborn 
apparatuses of primary autonomy: * perception, 
intention, object comprehension, thinking, lan- _ 
guage, recall-phenomena, productivity . . - 
motor development . - - and... the maturation 
and learning processes implicit in all these ° 
(p. 8). These functions, which develop outside 
of conflict and from innate structures, refer to 
haviour that show no obvious 


aspects of be W Da 
d their vicissitudes. 


dependence On drives an 
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Therefore they are the primary basis of the ego’s 
autonomy from the id. But the ego’s conflict-free 
sphere can be enlarged and further functions 
can be sequestered from drive-domination, so 
that a secondary autonomy also exists. For 
example, Hartmann writes, 


An attitude which arose originally in the service 
of defense against an instinctual drive may, in the 
course of time, become an independent structure, 
in which case the instinctual drive merely triggers 
this automatized apparatus . . . but . . . does not 
determine the details of its action. Such an apparatus 
may ... come to serve other functions (adaptation, 
synthesis, etc.); it may also . . through a change of 
function turn from a means into a goal in its own 
right (p. 26). 


Hartmann’s theory of the ego’s autonomy 
from the id has an economic aspect, too: he has 
been the principal modern proponent of the 
view that some of the ego’s energies may 
derive from non-drive sources, and his concept 
of neutralization has been one of his best- 
known contributions to ego psychology. This is 
a generalization to both major drives of Freud’s 
concept of sublimation or desexualization; 
neutralization provides the ego with energies, 
and since it is carried out by the ego, the extent 
to which instinctual energy seems to be neutralized 
(indicated by breadth of interests and affects) is a 
measure of ego-strength. 

Hartmann makes it clear that all autonomy is 
relative: the ego may lose its autonomy if there 
is too great an increase in drive; or if synthetic 
functioning is weakened by illness, drugs, or 
organic injury; or if there is a decompensation 
of defending and controlling structures. Then 
secondary autonomy may be undercut, and even 
apparatuses of primary autonomy may be 
drawn into conflict (e.g., hysterical blindness), 
Thus, his presentation comprehends all of 
Freud’s versions of the ego, both strong and 
weak, and accounts for them by elucidating the 
conditions under which the ego has more or less 
autonomy. 

In 1951, Rapaport brought together all of 
Hartmann’s scattered remarks about autonomy, 
amplified and explicated them, and focussed 
interest on the concept. In his second paper on 
this topic, published in 1958(b), he added a whole 
new dimension by highlighting an issue that 
Hartmann had only adumbrated by occasional 
remarks: the autonomy of the ego from the 
environment. 


Man can interpose delay and thought not only 
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between instinctual promptings and abiton, pala 
ing and even indefinitely postponing drive discharge, 


he wrote, referring to autonomy from the id; 


he can likewise modify and postponchis reaction to 
external stimulation. This independence of a 
from external stimulation we will refer to as ite 
autonomy of the ego from external reality. Since a 
ego is never completely independent from extern 
reality, we always speak about relative autonomy 
(p. 18). 


One way that man is protected from slavery w 
stimuli is through the fact that he has endy 
genous drives. Likewise, the insistence of the ar 
world helps to protect man against the deman 
of these inner instinctual pressures. 


, 

Thus, while the ultimate guarantees of the ay 
autonomy from the id are man’s constitutiona v. 
given apparatuses of reality relatedness, the ilama 
guarantees of the ego’s autonomy from the enviro 
ment are man’s constitutionally given drives. 


Both autonomies, be it noted, have 


igher- 
proximal (secondary) guarantees: namely. , hig 
order supergo and ego structures. (ibid). 


In large part, Rapaport came to these oai 
formulations through his interest in the Ee or 
topics of hypnosis and sensory deprive 
perceptual isolation—both of them envi ta 
mental manipulations reputed to have ie 
ordinary regressive effects. His treatment 1S lize 
first psycho-analytic attempt to concen 
in depth—that is, metapsychologically—a z Ta 
of phenomena in which autonomy from exte aly 
reality seems to be lost. Moving natur 
enough from the complementarity suggeste T 
his formulation about ultimate aera 
Rapaport said that the two types of auton 
were reciprocally related: 


he 

Sincereality relations guarantee autonomy fr goin 
id, excessive autonomy from the environmen drives 
impair the autonomy from the id; and since i 
are the ultimate guarantees of autonomy o id 
environment, an excessive autonomy from nmen 
must impair the autonomy from the enviro 
(p. 24). 


The next point in Rapaport’s theory bi 
well summarized by Miller (1962): 


Maintenance of autonomy in relation t the en- 
to the environment depends on input from rates 
vironment or from within the psychic aE ante 
This inputis called stimulus-nutriment, a term EON 
from the aliment of Piaget. Stimulus-nu ceive 
from the environment includes all that is per 


as beet 


o the id oF 


m 


i 
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in the ext P 

is OTe world, while nutriment from within 
5 by ego- and supergo-structures and ulti- 

mately by drives (p. 8). p 


The iati 

k EE concept here is structure, for it is 
TU hat nutriment replenishes: i 

and defending p hes: controlling 


St 
stability. gepem upon stimulation for their 
available. $ hen such stimulus-nutriment is not 
okol. he effectiveness of these structures in 
ing id impulses may be impaired (p. 19). 


A ; 

: ania Rapaport instanced sensory 
Monon ri and hypnosis. (He also related 
Concepts « To his analysis of the closely-related 
Moment 7 k and passivity, but for the 
Paper.) hall by-pass that aspect of his 
me conter: of a valuable review of the 
effects e and anecdotal literature on the 
(1962) ‘ deprivation and isolation, Miller 
butio also summarizes the theoretical contri- 
A ns of Gill and Brenman (1959), especially 


in thei 
heir chapter on the metapsychology o 
with 


of external 
distinguish 
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between press and information, the latter a 
purely cognitive and neutral matter, the former 
being Murray’s term for pressures, incitements, 
arousals, and other dynamic aspects of stimula- 
tion. There are similar inputs to the psychic 
apparatus from inside the organism, Gill and 
Brenman continue. In place of press there are 
urges (impelling drive-derivatives) ; their concept 
of information from within includes memory 
but a good deal more, and (as Miller points out) 
is roughly equivalent to Rapaport’s nutriment 
from within. Beyond these distinctions, which 
help them clarify the difference between the 
degree of input from a source and autonomy 
from it, they essentially cover much the same 
ground as Rapaport did in 1958(b); but with 
added perspective they were able to clarify 
issues on which his paper was inconsistent. 
Thus, reviewing many of the same facts and 
arguments, they come to the conclusion that 
autonomy from id and environment are posi- 
tively rather than negatively correlated.* 

Jn his own theoretical discussion, Miller 
makes essentially four points: (i) diminution of 
external stimulation, as in sensory deprivation, 
does not heighten ego-autonomy from the 
environment, put tests it; Gi) the relation 


4 
R : 
basis eae cites facts and makes fo! 
Pointin which it is extremely easy to t 
Skampa tO. tho correlation © 
exter ‘Both 
n } = : 

al and/or drive stimulation 0. @. 

nd effectiveness 


5 e 
Ypes hat the same structures were invo ved i 
teres autonomy (p. 17): * Cognitive organization, ego 
influen values, ideals, ego i i d superego 
the 42ces—all of which are relativel 

1 in the persistence o! 


oa 
ma {i ves—also play a causa role i 
i are counterman ed by the 


Cussi ersistence he was just dis- 
i 

second However, since t nomy of these is 
gua Caty, they may 


aran 
He Witees of the ego’s auton my fron res 
e stru 


v minants. 
o S char: isti aport to Wi 
Gf theoretic n more oF jess simultaneously, letting 
During the ye in his mind and o 
S years is 
adapo sing on pete oh jssues: the problem © 
Problem ores a metapsychological point of view and the 
them, ™ of activity and passivity were in i 
© was ne his 1953 paper on activity and passivity, which 
of subtle ever content to publish, he introduce t 
Y an e new considerations that required & re-thinking 
ag 8: 2 haonomy issues. Hi 7 n 
Yet į main reaso! did not p J 
ee a that the adaptive problem, ie., the relation to 
hee layne environment and the passivity-activity 
ad to gus Of that, prevented me from publishing. 
digest those first. Likewise, he wrote on 19 


958, speaking about the second autonomy 


November i 
d of that paper a tentative 


aper: ‘I gave at the en 
solution of the relationship [between activity-passivity 
I have not convinced myself about 


and autonomy]. But 1 he 
the nature of this relationship in a final way. It is, 


however, quite certain that activity-passivity has implica- 
tions which reach far beyond autonomy.’ I cite these 
indicate that Rapaport was far from content 

he left his discussions of either activity 
or autonomy 1n these two papers, and that 
he was aware of many problems that remained to be 
worked out in the relations between them, particularly 
with respect to relations to reality. 
Miller (1962) gives a misleading impression of some 


controversy OF conflict between Rapaport and his 
students on these matters. But as Dr Gill has confirmed 
in a letter to me ‘of 20 May 1962) about the hypnosis 
book, ‘he read over Chapter y in i 

versions . ++ and to the best of my knowledge agreed wil 


it as a more acceptable formulation t 
as they differed.” ' Pe 
Similarly, Rapapo. e of David Shapiro S 
development of a rationale of the colour-response in the 
Rorschach te i c 
and passivity 956, 1960), implying a 
correlation between the two autonomies, an he ki 
and approved my paper Holt, 1960) in which I made this 
i quite in summarizing Shapiro's 
mean to point out the 


cept joint authorship with him when they, had only 
er ipt of his), and in general 
d it nothing regrettable when an advance in 

ntradicted an earlier published 


theory was ma 
statement of his. 
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between the autonomies, far from being recipro- 
cal, is so symmetrical that it makes more sense 
to conceive of it as only a single ego-autonomy; 
(iii) drive-dominated behaviour is not autono- 
mous with respect to the environment; though 
(as Gill and Brenman demonstrated) it may be 
oblivious to reality, behaviour in states of 
extreme need-tension is often enslaved with 
respect to drive-objects in the environment; (iv) 
Miller rejects Rapaport’s definition of autonomy 
in terms of the ability to modify or postpone 
response and Gill and Brenman’s in terms of 
the capacity to pit forces against drives or stimuli, 
showing gains in clarity and consistency that 
result from his definition: ego-autonomy is ‘a 
capacity for self-government in relation to both 
the demanding and nondemanding (informa- 
tional) aspects of id and environment ° (p. 15). 

Next, I want to sketch out some further 
implications for psycho-analytic theory in the 
issues that have been touched on in this very 
condensed historical review, 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE CONCEPT OF AUTONOMY 


Let me begin by stepping back a few paces and 
asking, as it were naively, what is autonomy? 
What kind of a Concept is this? 

When one reviews the 
Miller discusses Hartma 


usages, it becomes app 


In the Passage from a 1958 pa er i i 
the two autonomies mitctly ieee 


tive definition. Autonomy from the id was 
“independence from’ 


forces, and its counterpart was 


From these definitions, it follows 
logically enough that independence of this kind 
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determinative input in question. This kind of 
negative freedom is not autonomy, however—it 
might better be called autarchy, if you will let 
me revive another World War II reference. 
Economic autarchy was the Nazi ideal of an 
ersatz economy that did without any imports. 
Similarly, the obsessive-compulsive ideal with 
respect to drive is not an autonomous relation 
of being able to take and enjoy it or let it alone, 
but an autarchic, complete freedom from 
drive inputs. One can enforce autarchy on a 
person by artificially robbing him of imports, as 
in a deprivation experiment, but autonomy 10 
the sense that seems most appealing to us, the 
Positively defined ‘ freedom to,’ can be won only 
by the person himself; it can no more be thrust 
on him than a person can passively be made 
active. Compare the explanation of why he is 
not free to go out given by the son in the play, 
“Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Momma’s Hung You 39 
the Closet and I'm Feeling So Sad’ (Kopit, 
1960): 


Mother says I’m going to be great... Of gourg 
she doesn’t know exactly what I’m going to be grea 
in, so she sits every afternoon for two hours aa 
thinks about it. Naturally I’ve got to be here Gi 
she’s thinking in case she thinks of the anso 
Otherwise she might forget and I’d never kno 
what I’m going to be great in. 


This passage wouldn’t have its mixture of pa 
and humour if the activity implied by greatne 
could be attained passively, e- 
This distinction between two types of ee 
dom seems obvious enough in the abstract, e 
in a concrete instance it is not so easily ma in 
Consider the problem of distraction, an issue et 
autonomy from the environment. I can 0 
freedom from distracting stimuli by either of mae 
Strategies, both of which have the effect of ene 
down afferent inputs to my cortex: by ee 
into an experimental room for sensory deraa 
tion, or by concentrating enough on somet a : 
I am interested in. The difference is cage 
in the autarchic freedom from distraction, no- 
organism itself remains passive; in theang 
mous suppression of external inputs, ugh 
Organism actively attains this freedom thro 
the use of its structures. ay fini- 
The trouble with this kind of positive de 
tion of autonomy is that it gets us might ine 
complex and subtle issues of activity 


5 Rapaport was well aware of this point. He acknow- 
ledged that he was neglecting ‘ freedom to *, but deferred 
for the future what he described as ‘ the crucial task . 
the study of the autonomous ego motivations, the ego’s 


ay t0 
; jlity t 
methods of setting its goals and the ego’s capab ions f 
give free rein to and to execute derivative id mo 


(1958b, p. 23n). 
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passivity, about which Rapaport wrote a major 
i. (1953) which is not generally available 
— writing. Not any opposition of the 
fom th y the ego can be considered autonomy 
AE Ti for Rapaport’s first model of pas- 
impulss = automatic opposition of any drive- 
Gear, ya defence; here even though the 
ae ectic force is wielded by the ego, the 
hee ska so not out of realistic considerations 
by mily determined by the drive itself or 
tricky gle „The result is that it gets very 
A o decide in the case of any particular 
a i whether the ego is autonomous or 
ask whet» with Miller’s definition, we have to 
ta i are the operational criteria that enable 
areri now whether a person’s ego is self- 
ia hat or not. 
A a 1951 paper, Rapaport defined autonomy 
reliabili nature and degree of this constancy and 
tion ej —meaning, that of “the new organiza- 
a e ego, which is pitted against’ the id 
Say a This is a highly conceptual definition, a 
ai R from operations; but it equates 
eana with characteristics of the ego 
ae ation as a counterforce, specifically its 
Tote a and reliability. Getting somewhat 
ice Rapaport gives an example of 
ry autonomy maintained despite stress: 
qeatient on the verge of psychosis, totally helpless 
ay à with his problems, and torn in every respect, 
a €vertheless display . . - an amazingly accurate 
moti Oty, or sensitive perception, OF perfection of 
ility, 
ae get closer to operatio 
lUals the veridicality of memory and percep- 


i ri k 
oD their accuracy in creating representations 
b Teality, As Klein (1959) has pointed out, it 1s 

to establish the 


tos. Means a simple matter 
atte acy of perception, however; the very 
ae involves us in philosophically untenable 
this Mptions about the nature of reality. What 
kind of criterion amounts to actually is an 
nd mnemic function- 
presumably objective 
f relatively objective 
implicate a value 


ns: autonomy now 


evel, 3 
ing “ation of perceptual a 
Observe evaluation by 4 
Standacy against a set O 
System <® which, nevertheless, 

Sten i 
Supp aTh the phrase, ‘ perfection of motility, 
tionine’ an analogous evaluation of the func- 
licies of the motor apparatuses, aS being 
nt or as correctly attaining the intended 


80a > 
implici In either event, however, there is an 
Derg, It subjective ideal against which actual 


mance is measured. 


Later, in his second paper on ego a 
Rapaport (1958b) speaks as if Mee S 
more absolute and objective kind of concept 
when he attempts to equate it with any opposi- 
tion by the ego against the drive. I believe that 
Miller is correct in pointing out the internal 
inconsistency of Rapaport’s position when the 
latter speaks of the severely obsessive-compul- 
sive patient as exemplifying maximized autonomy 
from the id. Yet when Miller argues that there 
cannot be too much autonomy, he is making it 
fully clear that autonomy is an evaluative 
concept, an ideal—a ‘ good thing’. 

In Childhood and Society, Erikson (1950, 
p. 87) writes: ‘ A system must have its utopia. 
For psycho-analysis [that is, for id-psychology] 
the utopia is “ genitality ”.? Similarly, I believe 
that autonomy is the utopian ideal of ego 
psychology,’ a slogan emblazoned on the 
banner of the ego psychologists in their struggle 
against the excesses of traditional id-oriented 
psycho-analytic thinking. Indeed, I believe that 
the main reason we have a concept of autonomy 
is the unbalanced development of psycho- 
analytic theory, the fact that motivational 
considerations and the vagaries of defence 
absorbed the attention of analysts to the relative 
neglect of structure and the environment as 
determinants of behaviour. Hartmann and 
Rapaport were writing polemics as well as 
theoretical contributions. If we ignore such 
ideological warfare and simply try to imagine 
what psycho-analytic theory would look like 
if re-written on a clean slate, I think we may find 
that the concept of autonomy will not occupy 
an important place. One would instead be 
mainly concerned to describe the relative roles 
of drive, external stimuli and press, and various 
inner structures in determining behaviour, and 
the complex interactions between them. s 

I shall organize my remaining remarks in 


terms of these three major classes of determi- 
nants, therefore, beginning with external reality, 
and considering each in relation to the data from 
nd perceptual deprivation. 


research on sensory a 1 £ i 
The experimental studies of isolation and 
stress, which Miller has competently reviewed, 


have contributed to psycho-analytic theory in 
opening up for detailed consideration the 
question of just what kinds of roles aspects of 
the environment do play vis-a-vis behaviour. I 
agree with Miller that there is considerable 
merit in the beginning made by Gill and Bren- 
man along these lines in distinguishing between 


ncept of freedom in democratic ideology. 


® Compare the role of the close! 


ly related co! 
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press and information. Miller might have 
pushed his own analysis a step further, however, 
if he had not adopted the position that psycho- 
analysis need not concern itself with physio- 
logical explanations. It is true that Freud tried 
to abandon them as he began work on the Jnter- 
pretation of Dreams, and several times boldly 
stated his intention to create a purely abstract, 
psychological theory. He never. succeeded, 
however, because he was unwilling to lose 
touch with the body, a basic reality of psychic 
life that he made us face. Rather than give up an 
attempt to struggle with psychosomatic prob- 
lems, Freud suffered inconsistencies in his 
theory, slipping back into an implicitly physio- 
logical model whenever he talked about the 
sources of drive, or the problem of conversion 
symptoms or many other such issues. 

In this instance, Miller’s disinclination to 
take seriously the EEG evidence and the theories 
of isolation’s effects that involve the function of 
the reticular formation leaves us with an in- 
complete picture. The work that has followed 
the basic discovery of Moruzzi and Magoun 
has given us ample evidence that inputs from 
the environment (‘reality’) have a third func- 
tion, which might be called tonic support. In this 
phrase, I am deliberately harking back to 
Breuer’s physiological model (in Studies in 
Hysteria, 1895). Breuer adopted the prevailing 
concept of a tonic excitation of the neuron 
(which Freud transformed into his own, ulti- 
mately quite different concept of bound cathexis; 
tiene 1962); it anticipated something very 

modern conception. In the waking as 
opposed to the sleeping brain, Breuer said, the 
nerve cells are in a state of moderate, non- 
transmitted excitation which facilitates the 
propagated impulses—compare the concept of 
cortical activation by volleys from the reticular 
formations, giving rise to wakefulness and alert- 
ness. During sleep and other states of low 
vigilance, there may be a transmission of 
information from the sensory receptors to the 
cortex, but as long as the cortex lacks the tonic 
activation of these reticular volleys, it cannot 
make use of the potentially informational 
inputs. The reticular formation, in turn, issues 
tonic volleys because of its diffuse connexions 
with incoming sensory fibres. They mediate a 
non-specific, non-informational input of varie- 
gated stimulation which is what actuates the 
reticular formation. If there is a steady, monoto- 
nous input from the receptors, the reticular 
activating system rapidly becomes habituated 


and no longer stimulates the cortex, so that 
vigilance tends to be lost. 

A complicating fact, but one that may cor- 
respond in part to what Miller calls nutriment 
of one part of the ego by another, is the discovery 
that the cortex itself may stimulate the activity 
of the reticular formation, so that the depen- 
dence on sensory inputs is not absolute. We 
know from our experimental data (e.g., Gold- 
berger and Holt, 1958) that most people are 1n 
fact not completely dependent on external 
stimuli to maintain cortical activation. 

Tonic support, then, results from the kind of 
varied patterns of stimulation that an average 
expectable environment delivers to the sens¢ 
organs, plus some self-stimulation (external or 
internal). Psycho-analytic theory cannot afford 
to neglect this well established explanation. 
How can it be fitted into the theory? Breuer 5 
model is after all little more than a historical 
curiosity today, and the kind of metapsycho- 
logical model most fully stated by Rapaport 
(1959) is explicitly non-anatomical and non- 
physiological. The reticular formation and cof- 
tex cannot find a place in the model of the 8° 
and the id, nor even in the topographic model o. 
the Seventh chapter. F 

The solution—a radical one—is to to rebuild 
the psycho-analytic model completely as an 
explicitly anatomical-physiological one, pels 
haps starting with Freud’s Project; Pribram 
(1962) writes as if it has a great deal of promise 
as a general model and can rather easily absor 
the neuro-physiological advances of the subse- 
quent 65 years. A great deal of work would by 
involved, and the end product would inevitably 
look distressingly unfamiliar to most psycho” 
analysts. Yet I believe that this will have to 
the ultimate solution, and that we had better 
get started working at it. 1 

So much for the direct effects of environment@! 
inputs; now for some remarks about interac” 
tions between them and the two other maj© 
classes of determinants—structures and drives: s 

The interaction of reality with structa 
appears as an issue in psycho-analytic togan 
primarily in Rapaport’s (1958b) discussion E 
nutriment, which was his translation and adapté 5 
tion of Piagets concept aliment. Rapapor e 
conception was, briefly, that structures requ at 
nutriment in order to be maintained, and t tal 
they get it primarily from environmen 
stimuli. the 

When such stimulus-nutriment is not available, id 
effectiveness of these structures in controlling 
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impulses may be impaired, and some of the ego’s 
on from the id may be surrendered (1958b, 
. De 


In this conception, he did not distinguish 
clearly between two separate issues: first, 
Structure-building—the need for contact with 
the rich world of stimuli for the growth of 
adequate structures—this is undeniable, and it 
Seems to me to have been Piaget’s meaning of 
et Second, structure-maintenance—that 
id Structures allegedly need constant nutriment 
st they wither away; here I think Rapaport’s 
mulation applies to some but not all struc- 
ures, 

Perhaps because of his prejudice against 
Physiological theorizing, Rapaport made no 
jo for any such concept as the one of 
this support that I have proposed above. Yet 
or Conception is much better able to account 
So the rapid onset of the effects of isolation 
eo after only a few minutes of homo- 
tas sensory stimulation) and rapid re- 
nee soon as a normally variegated envion 
Stru is restored. If we had to assume tha 
“ah ee decompensated as soon as they were 
Pena of their usual nutriment from reality, Ne 
Som be hard put to it to explain why it 1S tha 
afte any people are able to get up 17 the morning 

T eight hours deprived of such nutriment an 


eo quickly get about their day’s work. If the 
eged hallucinations that occur after a few hours 
tre ation are due to the breakdown of struc- 
Why” then the problem would be to explain 
ime, hypnopompic hallucinations—the yvig 
ages that occasionally accompany the momen 
tha, awakening—are the rare exception rather 
n the rule, 
urther, there is good evid 
Ses of structure can b 


OF ti 
intact © up to decades, and the 


Breat wine it has been poss! 
Ff c aa aness detailed and 
thong dhood about which 
for years, and W 


Com 
Eeittely without nutriment. 


1s i tion of 
ugen more damaging to the conception © 


Ty > 
telag Snt is the fact that there seere Y that is 


tak ‘on between the type of nutriment t 

$ ivation on 
a f the depriva 

tu y and the effects © Ari ow the 


ki “tures T ce eget It 

ia . Thus, it is difficult {9 © ‘ 

in gS Of stimuli of which the subject 15 es 
Ypical experiment have any direct relatt 


yerifiabl 
the subject had not 


hich had thus been 


to the ability to pursue protracted logical 
chains of thought. Is there any obvious relation 
between variegated perceptual input and orderly, 
purposive reasoning? On the contrary, one 
would think that the proper nutriment for such 
logical thinking would be a supply of problems 
plus interest in them, and that the perceptual 
world otherwise would be of importance 
primarily as a source of distraction. Moreover, 
the inability to think connectedly in this way 
does not occur, as one might think, because the 
secondary process is crowded aside by drive- 
fantasies, imagery Or other manifestations of the 
primary process. 
This discussion of nutriment does’ point up 
a further function of external inputs besides 
that of supplying tonic support: one might 
call it simply opportunity. If I am faced by a 
rowboat on a lake, I have an opportunity to 
use my ability to row. Because I am wholly 
unable to row a boat without oars, should we 
assume that they provide the stimulus nutriment 
that revivifies some rowing structures, which 
atrophy in between the rare occasions when I find 
myself on the water? No, we need only assume 
that in the lack of appropriate opportunity, 
many structures simply cannot be used. To 
the extent that they subserve adaptation (as by 
channeling drives into neutral but enjoyable 
undertakings and gratifications), deprivation of 
opportunity will cause a loss of these kinds of 
adaptive functioning. I A 
It is true, & Mozart could and did write whole 
sonatas in his head, and some poets can complete 
at least brief works purely internally; but there 
are few enough activities involved in the work 
and recreation of most people that can be carried 
on very long without environmental oppor- 
tunities. Fantasies can, however; they are the 
one human activity ideally designed for a lull of 
uninterrupted and undistracted time, requiring 
nt, no fellow-player, no external 


o equipme: w-p i 
š jst. ; yeh if a person is in a state of drive- 
ation therefore, fantasies Or idle imagining 


thing else is possible. 

nd to take over when no : 
si suggest, accordingly, that the apparent de 
neutralization that takes place in isolation does 


indi compensation through a lack of 
sere 6 era that have been 
nu ; 


i built up in su t rsuit 
boron pnt, most neutralized activities 


i ection, away 
away from introspé 
pee: ee nd other drive concerns, 


from his own body TA towards aspects of 


irect his attentiol 2 i 
ae reality, with which he interacts in some 
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active way. Force him into passivity, take away 
his brush and paints, or the followers whom he 
delights to organize, or his books to study, and 
you put out of commission those structures that 
make possible neutralization by taking away the 
particular set of external opportunities they need 
in order to be used. Disused, they do not 
automatically start to rust; as soon as the pond 
freezes over, the skater finds his muscles inter- 
acting with shoe, runner and ice in their old 
harmony and coordination. Every year, the 
psychic structures involved in such seasonal 
activities perforce undergo months of depriva- 
tion or lack of nutriment, without showing any 
signs of decompensation or destructuralization. 
Indeed, William James was enough struck by 
the way that such skilled performances often 
show actual improvement after a prolonged 
lay-off, to make up a special theory about this 
phenomenon. This is half of the nutriment 
story, as I see it. 

The other half is more interesting and com- 
plicated, and it amounts to a limited set of 
conditions under which the concept may be 
preserved much as Rapaport left it. Some of the 
most interesting phenomena resulting from 
perceptual isolation are involved: the changes in 
perception that are so obvious to the subject 
when he returns to the familiar world after days 
of deprivation. Mild forms of them can be 
picked up by careful testing after a matter of 
only a few hours of homogeneous stimulation, 
ee eee: of focussing on intensively 
C mulus fields. The experiments 
involved are, on the one hand, those of Richard 
Held (Held and White, 1959) and Sanford Freed- 
man (Freedman and Greenblatt, 1959); and on 
the other hand, those of Ivo Kohler (1964). 
Both the phenomena they report and their 
theoretical explanations are worthy of the 
closest study by psycho-analysts interested in the 
ego Psychology of reality. Briefly, the most 
striking finding is that the perceptual con- 
stancies are easily disturbed or broken down by 
an interruption of regular input of variegated 
stimuli, and especially by randomized or syste- 
matically disrupted inputs. 

As a concrete example, I should like to quote 
from some notes I put down shortly after spend- 
ing 36 hours of a pilot run in isolation and silence, 
with my eyes covered by eyecups (halved ping- 
pong balls): 

“Immediately on coming out, and as soon as 
I stood up with the eye-cups off, I felt a little 
dizzy; this experience lasted for quite a few 


hours. It was not exactly like dizziness or 
grogginess; but rather, a kind of uncertainty in 
my relation to the gravitational field and the 
environment generally. I had a feeling as if my 
head was slightly large, and as if I was separated 
from the world by some kind of indefinable 
something. Walking home, I had the strange 
feeling that objects were a little blurred, par- 
ticularly when I moved my eyes rapidly. If I 
made the effort to concentrate on an object, I 
could see it clearly enough; but if I didn’t 
make the effort, things were slightly blurred or 
imprecise. It seemed to be harder to focus at a 
distance than nearby. In general, I had a feeling 
that I had my glasses off; or more exactly, the 
whole experience was rather like having a new 
Pair of glasses. Motions seemed somewhat 
exaggerated, particularly the rapid motion of 
cars.’ A few hours later, when I tried to read, I 
had a strange experience of something like 
tunnel-vision: I could actually see outside of the 
fovea, and yet it was as if I had trouble paying 
attention to anything else’ but the very centre 
of my visual field. After a few more hours, 
however, the perceptual world was back tO 
normal. As I recall this whole experience, it 
was extremely difficult to put into words the 
kind of change in the visual world that had been 
brought about by my 36 hours of exposure tO 
diffuse, unpatterned light. 

Heron, Doane and Scott (1956) were the first 
to report perceptual effects of this kind; thien 
findings have been followed up and quantifie 
by Freedman and his co-workers (Freedman 
Greenblatt, 1959; all of these studies have been. 
summarized in Freedman, 1961). The loss 3 
perceptual constancies was most pronount i 
and prolonged in the earlier work of the McGi a 
investigators, who kept one another in p 
ceptual deprivation for six days each, but eve 
Freedman’s eight-hour procedure produce 
several minutes of noticeable ‘shimmerin& 
instability, undulation, and fluctuation of con 
tours in the visual field with apparent change 
in the size and shape of simple forms.’ 9 

Consider next er data Po one of Koblera 
(1964) experiments. Subjects are induced 7 
wear lenses that invert the visual field-—wee 
them uninterruptedly for weeks at a time. 
first, the S is confused and disorientated; nO” 
of his visual-motor coordinations works. hing 
Teaches up into the air to pick up somet i 
down on the table, because it looks as if it if he 
there. But learning proceeds fairly rapidly ! $ 
keeps trying to move about, to handle thing 
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alas the usual kind of commerce with 
"ergs ordinary world—he learns to get 
Ree ae to reach accurately, and ultimately, to 
ea as right-side up again. The stimulus 
nee ion coming in has obviously been pro- 
in derio different way than the usual one, but 
>W rit achieve the usual kind of adaptation. 
the subj e away the inverting lenses and give 
and E back his usual kind of stimulation— 
He is p world looks upside down to him! 
ey visual stimulation by the newly 
for the es of rules, which no longer correct 
has fo Pincha so that once again he 
Pondin a to rebuild the structures corres- 
result 5 o the transformation rules so that the 
ordinati once agam adaptive, visual-motor CO- 
ack in on is again smooth, and the world is 
a proper orientation. i 
these h explanation (1961) of phenomena like 
olst ollowing that of von Holst (see von 
of ao Mittelstiidt, 1950) involves a model 
subtle Re ay se apparatus too complex and 
can be © be described here, but the essence of it 
Psycho Stated in terms that are assimilable to 4 
-analytic model. 
We a you stop to think about it, the fact that 
extern E sensory contact with a stable, reliable 
Ema world, constructed and projected from 
an e entary, constantly varyıng information, 1S 
that a raordinary achievement. The mere fact 
Ore e world holds still when we move our heads 
is Pike despite the swirl of retinal information, 
extre of the remarkable commonplaces that are 
erpa Y easy to overlook and yet in need of 
plate oe To be sure, it is highly adaptive, 
€ simplest solution to the confusing mass 
Steg, ata we get from our eyes is to construct a 
Steady world that will stand still and let us scan 
i oe head or eyes; perhaps the problems 
iain can be shrugged off by appealing bd 
quickie Yet the years of overlearning can De 
l y undone, as happened to 


On, 
Sti ged exposure to diffuse, ane emen Te 
*t hold still. 


more 
Eve a much r 


ever, 5 
in day situation: upon any marked change 
ractive error, the 


re 
il r of new glasses may be annoyed for a 


its ra bY the jumpiness of the visual field despite 
Sit on Sharpness and clarity. In both of these 
lear lons, however, the world very quickly 
NS to stay put. 
tures German ethologist Erich von Holst 
his attention to this phenomenon @ 

er of years ago and managed to encom- 


pass it under a broad theory which he calls the 
reafference principle. It (von Holst and Mittle- 
städt, 1950) may be illustrated by the example 
of eye movements. Von Holst assumes that there 
are at least two controlling centres for eye- 
movement, a higher and a lower one. When an 
intentional eye-movement is to take place, an 
efferent impulse goes out from the higher 
control centre to the lower one, where it gives 
rise to a pair of results. One is the actual 
command to the eye muscles; the other is what 
von Holst calls the efference copy, which 
remains in the control centre and might be 
looked on as the neurological equivalent of the 
intention to turn the eye. When the eye muscle 
acts, there results a movement of the pattern of 
stimulation on the retina, a report of which is 
fed back into the peripheral control centre: 
this is the reafference. Jt now makes contact 
with the efference copy, and if all is well, the 
two cancel each other out, and no resultant 
message goes to the higher centres. If, however, 
the degree of movement on the retina does not 
accord with the expectation or efference copy, 
there is a resulting message giving rise to an 
experience of external movement. 

Let me translate this model into somewhat 
more intelligible (albeit teleological) terms. 
From experience, we learn that, if we move our 
eyes a certain amount, there will result a certain 
degree of jump in the external world, which 
needs to be prevented. Accordingly, we learn 
to cancel out the reported jump by exactly the 
amount of the intention. If the retinal pattern is 
moved without there being any intention—an 
effect one can easily produce by pressing 
against the eyeball with one finger—there is no 
efference copy OF intention to cancel out the 
effect of the resulting retinal movement, and so 
there is a resulting message that the world has 
moved. A corresponding and opposite illusory 
moyement can be obtained by paralyzing the 
eye muscle, as with curare; then, if the person 
tries to move his eyes, he experiences an actual 
jump of the visual field despite the fact that the 
eye remains immobile—or rather, because of 


the fact that the immobility of the eye does not 
produce the necessary reafference to cancel out 
from his intention. 


the efference copy i 
Now what does all this have to do with 
nutriment? What I have been describing can be 


conceptualized in terms of ego psychology 
as a specific perceptual structure. If you like 
computer analogies, you might look on it as a 
programme for processing a combination of 
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internal and environmental information to 
yield a perceptual result. The great difference 
between the human being and the computer, 
however, is that the psychic apparatus is capable 
of re-writing its programmes continuously and 
automatically to take account of changes in the 
information fed to it. Introduce any kind of 
systematic distortion, and, sooner or later, a new 
programme is written that makes the old sense 
out of the new information. 

Here, then, is an example of a structure that 
does depend very directly on being fed its 
accustomed diet of stimulation from its average 
expectable environment, and this kind of struc- 
ture does undergo precisely demonstrable change 
when there is a change in this input. With such a 
good fit to Rapaport’s concept, I see no Teason 
why we should not regard these changeably 
programmed structures involving reafferentation 
as structures in need of nutriment, Just as Rapa- 
port described. id 

The fact that we have such structures requiring 
nutriment is one reason that Organisms become 
so profoundly incapacitated when they are 
brought up during the critical early stages of 
development in impoverished environments: the 
psychic apparatus that develops may get a 
built-in rigidity and inability to cope with 
stimuli as chaotic as the average expectable 
environment if it is fed highly simplified in- 
formation for a long enough time (cf. Bruner, 

1961). This marvellous self-regulating, self- 
constructing apparatus can, however, gradually 
develop a capacity to process extraordinarily 
subtle data and extrapolate to a real structure 
from tiny samples, under normal circumstances, 
When it does so, it typicall 
flexible, as it must, almost by definition, if it is to 


a bewildering diversity of possible inputs. In 
order for organisms to adapt themselves to the 
kind of variegated world they encounter, the 
Structures involved must Temain flexible and 
adapt themselves to any marked and systematic 
changes in input. 
experiments, however, instead of systematically 
changing the pattern of the input, one simply 
robs it of pattern. Now the apparatus searches 
and searches for the logic that isn’t there, tries 
in vain to make sense out of Something random, 
and fouls up its old programmes without pro- 
Restore contact 
with the usual perceptual input, and you get 
oddly distorted results, the results of Processing 
external inputs by means of a programme that 


has been randomly disrupted, more so the longer 
the disarrangement of the input. Just because 
these effects are essentially random, they are 
hard to verbalize, and to a non-introspective 
subject they may not be reportable, perhaps not 
even noticeable, 

In general, the range of structures riait Sea 
to have this kind of dependence on nutrimen 
seems to be roughly equivalent to the poena 
mena that Head and Holmes canepa 
in terms of their concept of schema, we 
including positional, orientational and c 
ordinative sensations and responses ian: 
the body. Incidentally, we ought to learn a ERa 
deal more about the dependence of me 
structures on nutriment from studying hee 
effects of prolonged weightlessness, which oo 
systematic interference with the usual soma 
inputs. 

— however, that many—perhaps ae 
—Ppsychic structures are not of this kind, d9 a 
depend upon reafferentation, and are ae 
constantly re-programmed. Even for the 
to which the concept of nutriment appe 
think it is an unfortunate metaphor, for it SE 
to say that a psychic structure is like a mus o 
which needs both exercise and an input 5 
substances to replace the destructive effects i 
metabolism. A disused muscle atrophies, PA 
a starved man’s muscles waste away liket 
being unable to keep reconstructing thems chic 
on their standard programme. Any Pos 
Structure, on the other hand, if ae caer 
deprived of input entirely—seems to lie T 
in storage and remain relatively bares a 
fed the wrong diet of stimuli, or an insuff lan, 
diet, it begins to rebuild itself on a new P 
unlike the muscle. e 

Next, some remarks about drive and wia bss 
data on isolation have to teach us abou ba 
interactions between drive and the ie on 
on the one hand, and drives and structur 
the other. z f the 

I should like to begin the discussion "tg 
relation between drives and external eee, the 
reference to a finding from our chee fin 
Research Center for Mental Health calle 
personality correlates of what we h pi to 
“subliminal sensitivity’, i.e., _the oc of 
which a person’s responses give evi arginal 
being influenced by stimulation of a m hyper” 
or incidental kind that he was not able a sum- 
cathect. Much of the evidence Ceo Gaol 
marized by Eagle, 1962) points to the co! yi 
that the'residue of external input acts exac 
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W internally generated hunch or intuition. 
v SE a bit of information was presented to 
from ness without any indication that it came 
to Ed external stimulus, the subject reacted 
Hecivat? treated it much as if it had been a drive- 
to far Therefore, the ways that he tended 
Se subi with his drives predicted his sensitivity 
If iminal stimuli. 
minan s stop to consider it, however, a sub- 
other stimulus is not so different from any 
e rerna input, except in the way the 
from th experiences it. Whether it seems to come 
Bots tate outside or the inside, once any stimulus 
with by. the psychic apparatus it has to be dealt 
there pod means of the structural arrangements 
the bases controlling behaviour. | Here, then, is 
the aut ic reason for the correlation or unity of 
E a ogee If a person delays before acting, 
and d he general to use the same controlling 
‘ag ensive structures whether the original 
impulse to action came from an inner drive 
Poe or an external press.” 
Meant e consider a little further what could be 
apa y the phrase ‘ stimulus slavery which 
ie ot used to indicate a condition of im- 
© sti autonomy from the environment. How 
Wo Imuli control behaviour? In essentially 
i autom a> I believe: first, there 1s a kind of 
usual] atic response to intense stimuli that 1s 
espon, called reflex; and second, there is 
ea oase to press—i.e., to stimuli perceived as 
Aningful. The reflex model suggests 1 turn 
es Inds of examples, learned and unlearned: 
ete light leads directly to blinking, 
li ection of the pupil, sneezing, etc. A Ş 
A Presented in the appropriate context leads 
rather automatic sequence of responses 
We stop the car. It is now recognized, even 
old Be behaviouristic psychologists, that the 
a timulus-response model is inadequate; it is 
ey to interpolate something between, 
ayer Psycho-analysts call structures of, te 
erso c apparatus. These make it poss! e ra 
liberat at times not to respond; thus, byd 
She S effort of will, it is possible to a 
eae delite eem E! T, it is 
ĉrtain] eliberate inhibition © G; t manifes- 
tation y not attained by any direc pied 
to ,2 Of drive, but is much more to be attribute 
Pers n Sxistence of structures. True, when $ 
lere ins in a state of intense drive pee 
Kinds May be interference with either © he 


R. . 
Of ‘reflex? behaviour, an 


d we speak of 
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him as being oblivious to the environment. As 
Miller correctly points out, however, oblivious- 
ness is by no means to be equated with 
autonomy. 

Inputs from environmental reality are relevant 
to behaviour for the most part, however, not 
just as stimuli but as press (including oppor- 
tunity), information, and tonic support. We 
owe the concept of press to H. A. Murray (1938), 
who divided them into two classes: Harms and 
Benefits. Press Harm of any kind, he pointed 
out, leads to the need for Harmavoidance (some 
type of escape) or active coping. Press Benefit 
leads to some appetitive, approaching need. 
Murray recognized that press was partly a 
function of the nature of the object, partly a 
function of need; so that, by this theory, harms 
and benefits do not come into being without the 
ome kind of need—i.e., drive- 
press operate through their 
ds, operating in terms of a 
d relationships—in 
Ivement of psychic 


involvement of s 
derivative. Thus, 
interaction with nee 
learned set of meanings an 
short, with the intimate invo 


structures. i 
In all of the instances I can think of, then, 


when behaviour is evoked by environmental 
influence of some kind, it is not possible as a 
response without the intervention and operation 
of structures. Indeed, some psychologists make 
a distinction between two kinds of effects of 
environmental happenings on the organism: 
they call ‘behaviour’ only the kinds that we 
would say involve the operation of structures; 
effects in which the organism plays an entirely 
passive role (such as falling down when tripped) 
are not even considered behaviour. 

In Miller’s presentation, when external in- 
formation and press are not available to the 
person, he is said to restructure a restitutive 
external world in terms of his drives. This is an 


appealing formulation, but the thing that bothers 
me about it is that the evidence seems SO 


scanty. Miller suspects that there are few 
reports of sexual fantasies from isolation ex- 
periments because of censorship; I’m not sure 
that that is the whole story. From my personal 
experience as well as contact with other subjects, 
I do not think that most people do in fact ex- 

erience much lust or anger in the totally bland 
environment of isolation. To be sure, the situa- 
tion is complicated by the fact that, as long as the 
subject is not psychotic, he knows very well that 
it is only going to frustrate him to get all worked 


e specific to certain drive impulses; their existence 


? 
ie be cn defences that are 


quit 


Un, 
oud dl Sure, there are certain ot Se ben ogie. 


edly helped keep the other 
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up; this ought to give rise to a general restraint 
of the drives. 

Consider, however, the fact that one drive- 
outlet is definitely possible in the experiments: 
gratification of the oral partial drive. The 
regressive pressures of the experiment should 
lead to an awakened need for passive oral 
gratification. Yet subjects typically lose interest 
in food, and even when on demand feedings, 
with plenty of food (which they themselves have 
selected) freely available to them, they often 
lose weight. Moreover, few of them miss 
smoking, even habitual heavy smokers. Is the 
passivity, then, itself a substitute for directly oral 
gratification? This hypothesis does not seem 
convincing; if it were true, one would expect 
that the passive gratification of sleep would 
satisfy the oral longings of ulcer patients and 
prevent the dreams of eating that so typically 
accompany and exacerbate this disorder. More 
likely, the appetitive aspects of the oral 
gratifiers are missing in perceptual deprivation. 
Few people like to smoke in the dark, and 
finicky appetites are notoriously Pepped up by 
visually attractive Presentation of food. 

S lend themselves to 
ation: the cognitive 


s 3 isolation experiment 
undergo relatively little take-over by drives 


can be assimilated to thi 
fits it very poorly. i 
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appears to be a limited range of average expect- 
able situations that release or elicit it, notably 
frustration and being the victim of some hurtful 
insult or assault. Recent work on curiosity and 
exploratory motivation (cf. White, 1963) even 
more clearly calls for new drive concepts in which 
environmental factors will play as important a 
role as internal states. 

In ethology, a careful and detailed study of 
phenomena that most closely correspond to the 
instinctual drives of human beings has given 
rise to the concept of innate releasing mechanism, 


which is “selectively responsive to a special 
stimulus situation ° (Tinbergen and Perdeck, 
1950). Even the concept of drive in ethology, 


as Hinde (1959) points out, ‘ involves no distinc- 
tion between exciting and directing factors’. 
He quotes Thorpe’s definition of drive as ‘ the 
complex of internal and external states and 
stimuli leading to a given behaviour’. Although 
Lorenz and Tinbergen earlier worked in terms 
of a ‘hydraulic’? model of ‘ reaction-specific 
energies ’ quite closely resembling the psycho- 
analytic concept, this conception has prove 

inadequate and the movement has been away 
from it. I believe that the same kind of thing will 
happen in psycho-analytic theory, from a con- 
sideration of its own data. In this new concep- 
tion, drive will be recognized to be a complex, 
interactive Process, involving internal, organ- 
ismic Sources, to be sure, but also externa 
incitements and Opportunities as well as gratifiers, 
and structures that mediate the total process 4§ 
well as controlling it. 

Let us turn, then, to the interaction betwee? 
drives and structures. Autonomous or adaptive 
behaviour depends on a delicate balance ° 
inputs: neither too little nor too much from 
either inside or outside. The principal role © 
Structures is to widen the tolerable range oe 
inputs (whether of urge, press, inner and on 
information, or tonic support).8 The early growt 
of structures makes possible flexible a^ 
adaptive behaviour even under situations A 
intense input that overwhelm a baby, ee a 
animal brought up in isolation. ane 
(1961) dramatic observations on such anima 
are vivid examples of the chaotic reactions 5 
these deprived organisms when exposed to ova 
a moderate degree of variation in the stimu D 
field. Likewise, Wolff’s (1959) observations © 
infants teach us that it takes considera! g 
growth of inner controlling and defendi” 


* Certain maladaptive structures, like those involved in a Phobia, ma 


Structures generally. 


3 inhibitor: 
y narrow the range of inputs, as do inhibitorY 
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o_o before a child can get any substantial 
ar of conflict-free time when his psychic 
ea us is not flooded by the demands of 
Aich Rd press. These latter observations, 
Cial] an found so impressive, show how 
Was. o mportant his concept of drive-threshold 
major DA mind, this was one of Rapaport’s 
and ere in psycho-analytic theory, 
one of ti of the least remarked. Indeed, it was 
en times he took a position in direct 
many 79 lon to Freud, for Freud had repeated 
Eicon ic that one of the critical differences 
nothing ae and reality was that there was 
Protecting e the Reizschutz (protective shield) 
drives, g the psychic apparatus from the 
a this was part of a complicated set of 
tom ie assumptions that Freud inherited 
Stoscopic eachers (cf. Amacher, 1965): the tachi- 
ORA view of reality as consisting of isolated, 
continuous. stimuli while drive inputs are 
SYstem a the concept of the passive nervous 
tion: M hose function is to rid itself of stimula- 
nergies 7 conception that external stimulus 
Oneed Irectly enter the nervous system and 
to be scaled down by a stimulus barrier, 
Constitute of this is demonstrably wrong and 
in need s the part of the theory most glaringly 
SEN revision (cf. Holt, 1965a). ? 

teferenc did not always hold this view with 
rst te to drive thresholds, however. In his 
Per on the anxiety neuroses, he wrote: 


er 


Int 
excita Sexually mature male organismsomatiosexua] 
lon is produced—probably continuously— 

lus to the psyche 


Brit hig odically becomes a stimu 

pa Somatic excitation is manifested as a pressure 
Wit A walls of the seminal vesicles, which are lined 
develop © endings; thus this visceral excitation will 
Cert F Continuously, but it will have to reach a 
'Sistanc  8ht before it is able to overcome the 
9 the nce of the intervening path of conduction 
Stim] Ebral cortex and express itself as a psychical 


m 

h “lus (1895, p, 108), 

is ; l 
thresho a clear enough statement of a drive- 
i more explicit in 


the die Concept, but it is even 
Xp Patly earlier Draft E, W 
aes to Fliess his concept 
thous te inct worked. Speakin 
se- SUbj Nsion, the source of W. 
ual wect’s own body (hunger, th 
instinct) * he noted that 


hen Freud first 
ion of how the 
g about ‘ endo- 
hich lies within 
irst or the 


ly ; 
SPecific reactions are of use: reactions which 


© further production of excitation in the 
ans concerned. . . . We may suppose that 
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endogenous tension may increase conti 
discontinuously, but that in either eee Ie ce 
noticed when it has reached a certain threshold. it 
is only above this threshold that it is turned to 
psychical account and that it enters into relations 
with certain groups of ideas which then set about 
producing the specific remedies (1950, p. 91: 
Freud’s italics). 


Here the concept of threshold is quite explicit, 
though it is somewhat confounded with the 
concept of a boundary between the somatic 
and the psychic, concretely presented in Freud’s 
diagram of the sexual apparatus accompanying 
Draft G (p. 104). (The substance of this theory 
is repeated in the Three Essays on Sexuality, p. 
213; while noting that Krafft-Ebing agreed, 
Freud pointed out three objections: it does 
not account for the sexual drive ‘ in children, in 
females and in castrated males.’ Freud, 1905, 
p. 214.) 

It is clear from these passages that Freud had a 
conception of there being a definite drive- 
threshold, furnished by the ‘resistance of the 
intervening paths of conduction,’ from the 
somatic, peripheral source, to the brain. This 
is the concept Rapaport revived in 1958. In his 
earlier autonomy paper, the concept of threshold 
is not very clear: all-the inborn apparatuses of 
primary autonomy, ‘motor, perceptual .. . 
memory... affect . . . have definite thresholds 
which are their structural characteristics. These 
structural characteristics will set limits to the 
discharge of drive-tension ’ (Rapaport, 1951, p. 
118). What does this mean? If someone has a 
sluggish motor system, which responds slowly 
and clumsily to impulse, this fact—which 
Rapaport calls a threshold—will serve effectively 
to limit the acting-out of drive impulses. 
Likewise, if a person has high visual thresholds 
and does not easily discriminate the presence of 
drive-stimulating and drive-satisfying objects, 
he will get less gratification and his thresholds 
will appear to be antagonists to drive-discharge. 
Any inertia, insensitivity, or other characteristics 
we sum up as ‘ high threshold ’, serve to impede 
the ready gratification of drives. But this is still 
not much like Freud’s concept. 

In the second paper on autonomy (1958b), 
when Rapaport mentions thresholds, it is with an 
interesting specification. The apparatuses of 
primary autonomy, he wrote, include ‘the 
memory apparatus, the motor apparatus, the 
perceptual apparatus and the threshold appara- 
tuses (including the drive- and affect-discharge 
thresholds).’ It was no longer merely assumed 
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that drive is opposed by all thresholds, in the way 
I expounded above, but he now introduced the 
specific thresholds of drive-discharge and affect- 
discharge. From discussions we had about 
Wolff’s observations, I believe that Rapaport 
made the change so that he was postulating 
something much like Freud’s original concep- 
tion, though I do not recall hearing him refer 
to these early papers. He thought of drive- 
thresholds as structural barriers in the drive 
apparatus itself, such that the somatic need, 
which subsides to a minimum immediately after 
gratification, has to arise above this threshold 
before it can have any of its “ life-disturbing ’ 
effects on the ego and create any inner urge. 
Wolff (1959) observed periods of “alert in- 
activity ’ in infants during the earliest days of 
life when they were awake but not in a state of 
need tension, periods in which apparently con- 
flict-free functioning of some of the apparatuses 
of primary autonomy could be observed, and 
which were usually brought to an end by the 
restlessness accompanying the apparent rise of 
drive-tension above a threshold value. 

Such a conception of threshold makes good 
sense to me as an innate Structural guarantee of 
autonomy from the drives, one that it is worth 


sible to tolerate a widening range of inner 
urge-states. 


These remarks are but a brief sketch of the 
kind of detailed considerations of the complex 
interactions between external inputs, endo- 
genous inputs, and the structure of the psychic 
apparatus itself, explanatory concepts which I 
believe will eventually make the descriptive, 
evaluative concept of autonomy take a relatively 
minor role in psycho-analytic theory. This is 
not to deny the significance of the phenomena 
that led to the concept of autonomy, nor to 
downgrade its importance for clinical assess- 
ment. Like the similarly normative, value-laden 
concepts of health and intelligence, autonomy 
can be roughly quantified and objectified, and 
can thus prove of considerable value in research 
(cf. Kafka, 1963). Itis only when we move away 
from the assessment of individual patients oF 
subjects into the rarer atmosphere of me 
psychology and the building of theoretica 
models that evaluative concepts take a back seat. 
Thus, although I agree that it is misleading tO 
conceive of two separate autonomies (from i 
and from environment), I believe that the theory 
will grow in the direction of further specification 
rather than simply by the unification of the 
autonomies. This growth awaits, however, 
clarification of the central concepts of drive an 
Structure, which in turn presupposes a funda- 
mental reconsideration of the entire psych? 
analytic model. 
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EGO PSYCHOLOGY, PSYCHIC ENERGY, AND THE eee 
OF QUANTITATIVE EXPLANATION IN PSYCHO-ANALYTI 
THEORY 


By 
BERNARD APFELBAUM, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA? 


It may be fair to say that the many reconsidera- 
tions of Freud’s energy conceptions have not 
really affected the way they are currently used, 
Partly this is because such reconsiderations have 
been on the philosophical and physiological 
levels, not touching the clinical framework in 
which these energy conceptions are anchored. 
The apparent immunity of these Conceptions may 
also be a consequence of the principle in 
psycho-analytic theory that a number of different 
approaches are required to explain psychic 
activity. Accordingly, the economic approach, 
as the embodiment 
tions, is to be used in conjunction with other 
approaches—dynamic, structural, genetic, etc, 
Any one approach is expected to be insufficient 
if used alone. To Point out the deficiencies of 


approach, muchas if anatomy were to be dropped 
in favour of physiology. The present paper 


In a recent panel on the concept of psychic 
energy, as reported by Modell (1963), Kubie 
criticized the economic approach, asserting that 
quantitative explanations offer only descriptions 
of behaviour in metaphorical terms. The danger 
is that these descriptions often have the feel of 
final explanations, since quantitative metaphors 
appeal both to conscious subjective experience 
and to popular ways of talking about psycho- 
logical processes. To explain behaviour on the 


basis of hypothetical quantitative chine. aea 
offers the lure of a feeling of objectivi af 
Elsewhere Kubie (1947) called economic form : 
lations ‘ the weakest link in all current os 
of psychological causation’, In the Pa i 
discussion the defence of the economic appro 
took various forms, but essentially rested on a 
contention that quantitative conceptions ihat 
clinically fruitful, and on the annn od to 
the quantitative approach was never intende: nið 
offer the final or total explanation of Pra 
activity. The proponents of the gcor 
approach also pointed out that cono 
models are often analogies or metaphors, a 

that the distinction between ee 

explanation can be difficult to draw. H ae 
equally self-evident that conceptual mode uit 
always provisional, serving a eee. the 
replaced by something better, and tha 


isk of 
“danger” Kubie speaks of is only the risk 


s 
conceptual error that is always there and mu 
always be taken. a 

Since psychic activity just does n j 
quantitative as well as a qualitative antitative 
can appear quixotic to reject the quan ‘ha 
approach. Thus Waelder said that he chic 
planned to warn against the concept of ae 
energy but found himself ending in its de there 
since * in its favor was the conviction that Id we 
was some source of fuel, otherwise hore the 
understand fatigue and exhaustion? © ani od 
Same vein he added that the concept is mibe j 
one, considerably preceding Freud, and e 
ded in the language. icipants 

Accordingly, + of the Panel par ane ’ 
it seemed overly scrupulous (even de ee t 
to be critical of something so "fat that the 
quantitative side of things. They fe Ider oY 
criticisms made by Kubie and Wae 
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ae an inevitable 3 dissatisfaction with 
One oe conceptions in a young science. 
an a RS present paper is to show that the 
ik oF ubie warns of is not just the calculated 
1 oe aioe error, but the risk of using a 
a ~ ytic model for analytic material. This 
moda a a danger because the quantitative 
lier Tee subtly shed its hypothetical status, 
ig to embody an unavoidable 
ea ion of almost physiological factors. 
ae rt is the greater because the multi- 
the has approach is assumed to guarantee 
ee of final explanations by supple- 
ties, non-analytic concepts with analytic 
gee danger to be more generally recog- 
Conca could still be thought that if energy 
Moule ions are of value on the clinical level it 
SH oe be worth the loss to abandon them. 
bs olt, another member of the Panel, put it, 
A baat a, model needs revision but ‘it still has 
ultimat eal of clinical utility even though it will 
noth ely prove to be not completely useful’. 
strate +h aim of the present paper 1s to demon- 
it is at this tolerance is unwarranted, that 
deficient on the clinical level that the 
ost cies of the quantitative approach are 
Serious, rather than on the philosophical 


or i . . eza d 
Physiological levels. Kubie’s criticisms are 


al 
l on the clinical level and are supported by 
the Panel and 


rief clin; 
“ef clinical examples, both on 


in h; i 
his earlier paper (whereas Holt apparently 


are no examples to support his belief in the 
mical utility of the energy model). 
fentse psychology has increasingly become 
ase ified with economic-structural principles, 

Xemplified by the work of Hartmann, Kris, 


a 
gpa Loewenstein, and of Rapaport. The term 
ferred to the 


etar Psychology’ originally Te 1 
ical and theoretical advances of the twenties, 
Bones on Freud’s introduction of more complex 
the Ceptions of defence and resistance; it marks 
anal; transition from ‘id analysis’ to “ego 
ego ysis °’. Tt is often loosely assumed that the 
ren | YChology of Hartmann and his co-workers 


coneuts a theoretical development which takes 
cop, Dt of Freud’s ego psychology and of 
An additional 


nti 5 
aim *Mporary analytic practice. a 
ego... this paper is to show that Hartmann’s 
ego PS¥Chology does not take account of clinical 


go 

Hart Psychology, and cannot do s0, given 

Seg, 22NN’s commitment to the elaboration of 
These formu- 


ae 
lati ne ue-structural formulations. 
Oven may be seen as constitutin 
Ment, as an attempt to return 


ga retrograde 
to thẹ frame- 
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work of early psycho-analysis, to t i 
of the cathartic MEE A ee ea 
period of ‘ id analysis *. These formulations also 
offer the clearest examples of quantitative 
thinking since they represent an attempt to 
construct a ‘ general theory of psychoanalysis * 
along wholly quantitative (economic-structural) 
lines (Rapaport, 1960a). 


THE PHYSICALISTIC TREATMENT OF PURPOSE 


As is well known, much of Freud’s early 
theorizing was an attempt to emulate the nine- 
teenth century physiology of Helmholtz and 
Brücke, much as their ‘ physicalistic ° physiology 
was an attempt to emulate the physics of the day. 
Bernfeld (1944) indicates that the climate of the 
time was such that 

‘science’ [and] ‘ physical forces * were not merely 
directing ideas or hypotheses of scientific endeavour; 
they became almost objects of worship. They were 
more than methods of research—they became a 
Weltanschauung. 

He characterizes this view as a reaction 
against the reckless purposivism of the earlier 
‘Nature-philosophy’, a vitalistic, mystical, 
romantic movement in which both organismic 
and cosmic events were seen as governed by 
supra-organic influences. Recourse to such 
quasi-religious purposive forces was alien to the 
rationalistic temper. In the zeal to exclude the 
conception of purpose and to appeal only to the 
effects of physical forces on material particles, 
purpose as a phenomenon was often excluded as 
a nonscientific subject matter in the social 
sciences generally, as well as in some of Freud’s 
early theoretical work. Activities which involve 
purposes were excluded from the proper field 
of study unless they could be considered inde- 
pendently of their purposes. The subjective 
world of intention and meaning was thereby 
shut out except where reducible to highly 
restricted formulations based on physical forces 


and material structures. 


The sweeping circumscrip 
istic criterion of objectivity was met by the 


perspective of the cathartic method, with its 
emphasis on an almost somatic congestion of 
energies. Freud’s early conception of the toxic 
basis of anxiety was in this vein; dammed-up 
libido was seen as poisoning the system, causing 
matic neuroses (neurasthenia and anxiety 


tion of this physical- 


the so’ t 
neurosis). Specific purposes played no part in 
the aetiology of these conditions. They could be 

conscious 


brought on by any conscious or un 


= 
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intentions, as well as by purely environmental 
restrictions on libidinal discharge. . 
However, Freud’s parallel formulation of the 
defence neuroses (hysteria and obsessional 
neurosis) did not meet the physicalistic criterion, 
and so threatened to exclude psycho-analysis 
from the field of science. His derivation of the 
defence neuroses from conceptions of psychic 
conflict and repression was based entirely on the 
study of unconscious meaning and purpose. In 
this early period Freud’s solution was to keep 
such purposive conceptions restricted to the 
clinical level, eliminating them on the theoretical 
level. The clinical level was represented by 
what he later called the ‘ dynamic’ approach, 
embodying the qualitative concern with the 
interplay of conflicting or cooperating motive 
aims and purposes. The dynamic view is 
exclusively psycho-analytic, having little in 
common with physics, physiology, or general 
psychology. The theoretical level, represented 
by the economic approach, was to account for 
these qualitative dynamic phenomena in wholly 
quantitative terms. The key device which Freud 
used to accomplish this was the conceptual 
separation of motive force from motive purpose 
or aim. The resulting conception of pure motive 
force, or psychic energy, offered the possibility 
of accounting for psychic activity without 
reference to purposes. It gained clinical support 
from cathartic and toxicological formulations. 
Psychic energy, like its parent conception in 
physics, could have no inherent aim or purpose. 
It was to be “applied in the same sense as 
physicists apply the hypothesis of a flow of 
electric fluid’ (Freud, 1894). On this level 
psycho-analytic explanation could be expressed 
in terms of the physics of forces, i.e. the ‘ econo- 
mics ’ of psychic energy. However, pure motive 
force must be harnessed by containing and 
transmitting structures. To put this another 
way: once motives are separated from their aims 
this, in turn, requires the introduction of 
mechanisms which will restore the direction- 
giving function of these aims. In this sense 
energy implies control. As Rapaport (1960a, 
p. 49) puts it, ‘ behavior, in so far as it can be 
said to be determined by drives, must also be 
said to be determined by defenses and/or 
controls’. What he has in mind are guiding and 
manipulating transmission apparatuses, systems 
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of channels and valves with intrinsic stimulus 
and reponse thresholds. Such ‘ ego Oo 
can easily acquire the status of ponsin 
givens, as in Rapaport’s (ibid., P- 55) stateme 
that the ego apparatuses of primary a 
“are the only means of action the organism 
Although this no longer sounds hypothetical, i 
is no more than a statement of the pa ee 
consequences of the separation of impulsion pee 
aim. Once the energy postulate is accepted, t es 
drives, seen as pure motive force, imply structur : 
and controls.? Yet from the dynamic pagr 
it can as easily be said that drives imply Snipe 
In this light structures and controls may be $ 

J nicized ’ purposes. 
ihe atts of tee acco concept in place 
aim and purpose emerges most clearly aod 
Rapaport, in the same passage as the dently 
Suggests that structures can operateindepen ‘on 
of drives, and may have their own drives ee 
limited scale). If the structures invoke san 
direct the drives may have their own ae, 
then it appears that the separation be nde 
energy and structure that the physics a tiie 
demands cannot be strictly maintained, an iher 
ego apparatuses become active principles at 
than the inert deflectors and manipulators A 
the term suggests. Acting, as it were, on festly 
own behalf, these apparatuses are pers ie 
purposive. However, this is a special case Mer 
theory. In the representative case the bcr is 
of the apparatuses as organicized purpo 
less clearly seen. 1 m 

To aae aims were split off E i 
motives, leaving pure impulsion. This ar ae: 
implied structures and controls which, Aa this 
implied aims. In the process of comple $ Ei 
cycle the concept of control (structure, ee its 
has taken on a quasi-organic compia” recog 
purposive aspect being no longer clearly E 
nizable. Structural dispositions to act are iVE 
as organic determinants in almost a Te sition 
sense. In the strongest statement of this p deter- 
Rapaport (1960b) says that behayo 4? but 
mined by defences and controls is bi, such 
not ‘ motivated °. This is as if to say t tioning 
behaviour is merely a product of the fi rays ayia 
of the apparatus, as contrasted with see 
stimulated by the drives which the ap 3 
exists to mediate. e 

The structural approach, when develop 


? Gill (1963, p. 143), in a monograph which appeared 
after the present paper was completed, gives expression 
to the sense of inevitability that accompanies structural 
conceptions once psychic energy is accepted as a con- 


tus 
i apparati? 
stitutional given: ‘ A purely primary proa pE con 
is inconceivable because a force mus Sore 
ed, and the confining must be itself a s 
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[SS epee lines as in the ego psychology 
eie oF and Rapaport, generates several 
once Pos controls, all serving to biologize 
limits a : the simplest level are the * structural 
flesh aan pi harge,’ i.e. the nature of the organism 
ect 7 i thought of as having a controlling 
Ecol 4 T drives. (Just as energy implies 
Cees also implies stimulus and response 
maturatio io includes the conception of 
Gh the ve sequences as successive impositions 
i cea On the next level are control 
brating i te organizing, synthesizing, equili- 
Wholly m 2 which are easily visualized in 
nae nanical terms, that is, as innate and 
br E on operating independently of conscious 
metaphor C1OUS intentions. Given the energy 
uird such functions just seem to be 
when ie much as water power can exist only 
The page by channels and dams. 
controls asic assumption here is that all such 
a antalien shaped by natural selection. Thus 
to in Ween is the ultimate force to be appealed 
much a attempt to invoke organic j purposes 3 
De Et in Freud’s early theorizing self- 
950) sy ie this function. Hartmann s 
ment that may be summarized by his state- 
only ivchology, by investigating more closely not 
“Syntheti ego's adaptive capacities, but also its 
ic’, ‘integrating’, or ‘organizing’ functions 


they 

i is, the centralization of functional control— 

extended this sphere in which a meeting of 
ally brain-physio- 


an h = i 
ee with physiological, especi 
al concepts may one day become possible. 

Al 

eat Hartmann’s formulations are developed 

Syst an eye to possible parallels between psychic 

Sist ems and the central nervous system; he con- 

ec ently employs Freud’s (meta-theoretical) 

or nique of systematization, describing psychic 
8anizations as if they Wet? physiological 


r . 
ase systems, Hartmann (ibid., PP 
es the limit of this somatization of control 
tentative) 


ù 
oe ns in his (admittedly very at 
thi ations regarding innate. predispositions 
© development of certain kinds of defences. 
el all controls cannot be assumed to be 
ysi T nary and constitutional givens in the 
Of gy, Bical sense. To account for the effects 
fr Heenee without leaving his non-purposive 
pe he oe Hartmann turns to £ habit > for one 
S key conceptions. As he puts it, 
degen reactive character formation, originating in 
ill gradually take over 


Nse 5 

a a : 
We, Zainst the drives, W! 
alth of other functions in the framework of the 


S 


evo 1 


i71 


ego. Because we know that i 
development may be rather seein ge dees = 
sae in most normal conditions, we may call oy 
unctions autonomous, thi i 

oe te aD us, though in a secondary way 
This is the conception that the exercise of a 
function stamps it in, that time and use streng- 
then habits. Thus experience gradually takes 

over the quasi-physiological ensemble of drives 

and drive-manipulating structures. The idea of 

habit offers a causative principle that suggests 

an autonomous organization of motive forces, 

not requiring a purpose to set it going. 


REPRESSION AND THE SUPEREGO 

This physicalistic rendering of contro] func- 
tions is achieved at the cost of a loss of capacity 
to analyse the dynamic, qualitative aspect of 
motivation. Conflict and repression, the two 
basic dynamic conceptions, can only be repre- 
sented in restricted form in a model constructed 
in the style of physics and neurophysiology. 
Active intentions ‘and unconscious meaning can 
have no place in this model. ‘Superego 
repression ’ is excluded because it involves the 
effects of unconscious meaning (fantasies, 
symbolic processes, ideals, etc.). However, ‘ego 
repression > if it is thought of in a special sense, 
is well suited to schematization in physicalistic- 
organic terms. This is the sense in which the 
ego is thought of as the internal agent of reality, 
a conception which forms the keystone of 
Hartmann’s ¢g0 psychology. Ego repression 
then becomes an activity in the service of adap- 
tation, operating to restrain the drives in 
accordance with the requirements of reality. If, 
in contrast, the ego is seen as the agent of 


ity, that is, as a system of defences, 


subjective reali 
then its activity cannot be so readily equated 


with the principle of adaptation, and unconscious 
intentions and meaning play as great a part 
as in repression instigated by the superego. 


This is the fundamental sense in which repression 


is generally understood, yet ego repression in this 
sense lies as much outside the sphere of Hart- 


mann’s ego psychology as does superego Te- 


repression. ; 
This is one reason why Hartmann’s ego 


psychology has focused on conflict free function- 
ing, on adaptation to external reality, and on 
the ‘ rapprochement * with general psychology. 
This also partly accounts for his emphasis on 
the non-repressed unconscious (sensorimotor 
thresholds, the stimulus barrier, the synthetic 
function, innate predispositions and capacities, 
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etc.). The emphasis on control functions may 
also be seen as required by a model which de- 
pends on the assumption that repression is 
regulated by the pressures of adaptation. 
Repression-as-adaptation comes closer to the 
meaning of ‘control’. Control is easily visual- 
ized as organically required. ‘ Maturation’, as 
in the sense of a developmental overlay (such as 
the gradual submerging of the primary by the 
secondary process), can also be used to take the 
place of repression, since maturational processes 
are naturally formulated in physicalistic-organic 
terms. = . 

When translated and schematized in this 
fashion, psychic conflict and Tepression are 
represented as the collision of ‘ blind’ somatic 
impulse with quasi-organic thresholds, barriers, 
and transmission structures. Unconscious mean- 
ing and intention are filtered out, insuring that 
the physicalistic criterion js _met—that only 
physical forces acting on material structures will 
be appealed to. Consider Rapaport’s (1951, 
pp. 694f.; 1954, pp. 234f.) description of the 
process of countercathexis (as seen developmen- 
tally): the first obstacles to the drives are pro- 
vided by the structural limits of discharge, 
which is to say that the drives are forced to 
conform to the characteristics of the channelizing 
systems, with their intrinsic sensorimotor thresh- 
olds. Drive thresholds may then be raised to 
higher levels by the internalization of externally 
imposed delay. This initial deflection and 
retardation of originally mobile drive energy, 
weakens it to the degree that some of it can be 
‘ bound into Structures,’ i.e. used for the building 
of further obstructions to the flow of drive 
energies, further raising discharge levels, As 
delay lengthens and detour becomes more 
elaborate, more energy is made available for 
binding, producing hierarchically layered struc- 
tures which act as dikes and dams. ‘The 
analogy of a river, which where it is slowed 
down builds up sand bars to slow it further, may 
help us to visualize what the evidence seems to 
suggest.’ Energy thus Progressively distilled 
eventually loses its original instinctual aim, and 
as neutral energy it can now be employed in 
the service of aims opposite to its original aim. 
“Thus their [the instinctual drives] goal is 
altered from need-satisfaction (tension reduction), 
to tension maintenance, reality appraisal, and 
socialization.’ 

Impulses impel and controls (or obstructions 
to impulse) control. The energy, as water power, 
is a given; the controls are regulated by the 


laws of homeostasis and adaptation. As de 
(1950, p. 129) jokingly said about a ae 
physicalistic model—to move from mie 
to a mechanical metaphor—‘ the thing really 
seemed to be a machine which in a moment 
would run of itself’. His reference was to n 
unfinished ‘Project’ of 1895, which, bess 
Chapter Seven of The Interpretation of Drean 3 
constitutes the precedent for Hartmann’s ant 
Rapaport’s ‘ general theory of psychoanalysis `. 
It was to 


furnish us with a psychology which shall ee 
natural science: its aim, that is, to represent psychi B 
Processes as quantitatively determined states à 
Specifiable material particles [the neurones] - fie 
subject to the general laws of motion (on S 
Introduction to the Project—Freud (1950) p. 


As Erikson (1955, p. 6) characterizes this early 
theory, 


Taa inertia 

Physical concepts, such as the principle of hem 
and energy charge and discharge, are comensa in 
histological concepts to create a neuronic go na ; 
which all of those puzzling subjective phenome: aa 
pleasure and pain, of consciousness, thought, aa 
memory, are mechanistically demonstrable ‘ge 
explainable on the basis of an over-all princip 
solipsistic inner constancy, 


ides 

The fate of repression in the scheme gent 
a case in point. The work is in three P 
Kris (1954, p. 349) states that a fourth part, 


g- 
which was to deal with the psychology of p 
sion, regarded by Freud as the ‘ heart of the i tthis 
was evidently never completed. As he worke fi the 
problem, Freud’s doubts as to the fete gre 
line of approach attempted in the ‘ Projec! 
stronger. 


e 

He abandoned the work at this point, p 
first three parts to Fliess, ‘ never asked Aera 
return it, and never again showed any Bn 15 
in it’ (ibid, p. 44). Repression, as ot be 
original dynamic conception, could ai ve, 
accommodated by a wholly quanti 
physicalistic approach. in 

Similarly, be cece can only be gt! 
dynamic-structural terms because it refer: distin- 
Organization of attitudes. Superegos are by the 
guished qualitatively, that is, by typ! ceed by 
Presence or absence of certain attitudes (or a 
their patterning. In contrast to the a ation) 
least to the ego seen as an agent of a T super- 
it is difficult to construct a physics ott rallel t° 
ego, or to organicize it. There is no pa eak 0 
the ‘ control’ concept that allows us to z calle 
strong and weak egos. Superegos ar 


> 
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Stri ; 

ve (a qualitative distinction) rather 
of on a. weak (a quantitative distinction). 
ct, sist & e superego can be more or less 
A on or s all motives have a quantitative and 
reia Snee But the superego is not 
ke a ica ly thought of as strong or weak 
C eatin is essentially a content variable, 
still Set a type of motive force. To put this 
mental ‘<a way: as outlined above, the funda- 
Motive = operation Is to separate 
Create the rom motive impulsion in order to 
(Which th conception of pure motive force 
implies he obeys the laws of motion and 
it). This o erial gina to contain and harness 
Superego eed cannot be carried out on the 
aims and lmao the superego is itself a set of 

Zeiz entions. | 

ae points out that despite the 
2pptoach 4 o the superego for a structural 
System. | it has, in effect, been refined out of the 


Thi P 
Riche ontio paid by most analysts to superego 
Structural and function in the early period of a 
tog y approach [Freud’s ego psychology] has, 
Shadows considerable extent, now been Over- 
here rig by the emphasis on the ego and its defenses 
ann oe is to the ego psychology of Hart- 
aitly read Rapaport]. While the latter lends itself 
terms tel ily to reformulation in abstract conceptual 
ental ated to Freud’s original conception of the 
formula apparatus, the superego iS less easy to 
(1947) te in abstract conceptual terms. 
Supere Teferring to the same problem states £ 
£0 is from first to last a clinical concept.’ 


This hi l 
to, S high level of abstraction is essential 
Xpla cn defines, the quantitative approach. 

nation in terms of forces and structures, 


deg; 

i 

ce to exclude reference to purpose and 
Scious meaning, is unavoidably abstract. 


account adequately for the superego, @ 


Ynamj 
wp amic-structural approach is required, in 
are formulated as 


and purposes. 


h Loewenstein, 1962), in 
finds it 


notions, 
to what 


reated as an organ 
d as a 


Nd 
He 
a 

Tare : 
Necere Consideration of the superego, 
ynamic 


Co mark). 
Seg Itted themselves to rem i 


Y physicalistic framework foreign ta, quali- 
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tative conceptions. Hartmann’s (193 igi 

monograph (laying the sce tiny 5 pee 
psychology) contains no discussion of the aie 
ego. More notably, Rapaport (1960a) in The 
Structure of Psychoanalytic Theory; a Systemat- 
izing Attempt, his encyclopedic effort to organize 
psycho-analytic theory, also does not discuss the 
superego, even excluding it from the section on 
the structural approach (in which he states in a 
footnote that he will discuss the ego only, since 
the structural treatment of the superego is still 
‘so inadequate’ (ibid., p. 44). This neglect of 
the superego is a significant instance of the 
danger of using a quantitative model for 
qualitative events. Freud’s ego psychology of 
the twenties was partly stimulated by a new 
appreciation of unconscious guilt (as in the 
negative therapeutic reaction), and the superego, 
introduced at that time, was at the core of his 


reformulations. 
Tue CLINICAL PosITION OF EGO PSYCHOLOGY 


The quantitative model implies a clinical 
perspective of its own, selecting as it does only 
those functions which can be expressed quanti- 
tatively. The danger here is that formulations 
derived from this model can achieve wide 
currency while carrying implicit clinical assump- 
tions that might not achieve equally widespread 
acceptance were they made explicit. Zetzel 
(1956) elucidates some of these assumptions 
through the method of contrast with Kleinian 
theory. This is an instructive contrast since 
Klein is wholly concerned with unconscious 
meaning and fantasy—just those phenomena that 
Hartmann and his co-workers exclude. She con- 
siders internal reality to be primary, as opposed 
to the prominence in contemporary ego theory 
of adaptation to external reality. Where Klein 
sees innate destructive impulses, ego theory 
emphasizes aggression as a response to external 
frustration. Where Klein assumes that conflict 
js created by the internal meaning of outer 
events, ego theory is prone to see conflict as 
created, at least in early life, by an opposition 
between the adaptational (realistic) need to 
preserve the object and internal impulses to 
destroy it. Klein believes that reality adaptation 
is dependent on mastery of the inner world; 
it is consequently minimized in her theory. All 
quasi-organic concepts, such as growth prin- 

processes, and control 


ciples, maturational 
functions, have little relevance to her perspective. 
For this reason the neutralizing process, with 


its dikes and dams at their work of distilling 
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impulse, has no meaning for Klein. As she sees 
it, all activity has unconscious consequences. 
Instinctual energy becomes available for an 
activity when it has appropriate symbolic or 
fantasy significance. This is in contrast with 
Hartmann’s view that the degree of freedom of 
action depends on the degree of ego autonomy, 
i.e. the degree to which energy has been liberated 
from its unconscious source. 9 

Zetzel’s comparison of the two theories 
illustrates that the conceptual model of con- 
temporary ego theory selectively emphasizes 
certain clinical hypotheses over others. The 
treatment of repression and the superego also 
illustrates this. This is as it should be since the 
purpose of a model is to make such a selection. 
However, for the most part this selection is 
not made explicit, and consequently clinical 
evidence is not advanced or developed to support 
the selection made or to indicate the grounds for 
choice. As Zetzel notes, the formulations of 
Hartmann and his co-workers are ‘relatively 
divorced from meaningful content’. She drama- 
tizes this level of abstraction by demonstrating 
that Hartmann, Kris, and Loewenstein’s con- 
ceptualization of early aggression can as easily 
fit Klein’s view of the same phenomenon despite 
the divergence between her view and theirs. 

The foregoing suggests that the determining 
concern of contemporary ego theory is to estab- 
lish its physicalistic-organic model, in the belief 
that this will bring an eventual joining with 
neurophysiology on the one hand and general 
psychology on the other. Clinical hypotheses 
may be selected less on clinical grounds than on 
the basis of congeniality with the model. As a 
result, the clinical emphases which issue from 
this model would not necessarily correspond 
with the emphases of clinical psycho-analysis. 

To rely on the clinical emphases of the quanti- 
tative model inevitably raises the danger of 
superficiality, since as applied to human 
behaviour, quantitative conceptions are mainly 
descriptive. They serve the function of what 
Kubie (1947) calls a verbal shorthand, as when 
we say that a person is more (or less) tense, 
aggressive, depressed, or loving. It is this kind 
of description Kubie has in mind when he 
warns that description substitutes for explana- 
tion in the economic approach. The danger is 
readily illustrated by the use of such descriptions 
as explanations on the common sense level. 
For example, the information that a person is 
more (or less) loving communicates an important 
description. However, in common sense terms 
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love may also be treated as a quantity for the 
purpose of explanation, as in the notion that te 
demanding child has been given too much love. 
The recognition that such a description covers 
complex qualitative patterns is the contribution 
of psycho-analysis. In this instance the analytic 
view would hold that the parent who is said to 
love too much may more accurately be said to 
love as little as the depriving parent, though H 
deprivation is of another type (motivated ni 
reaction formations against depriving or hostile 
wishes, or, on another level, by needs to p 
be martyred, vicariously to gratify infan a 
wishes, etc.). From the qualitative srandpom 
the overindulgent parent who is advised to 
less indulgent can only respond by substitu hn’ 
another form of deprivation, perhaps of a mor 
direct kind. st 
Quantitative descriptions make the E E 
persuasive explanations when they refer to ba 
experience of relief from tension. The pe 
who feels less tense after chopping kere 
punching the bag, or running around the block, 
can easily believe that he has literally worked ‘ 3 
tension by direct energy expenditure. He far 
to recognize that the relief has been gained by t is 
status of these acts as minor accomplishmet P 
in the face of major inhibitions, and that H 
tension represented a sense of being blocker: 
helpless, or passive. To appreciate this diminis® ; 
the value of these acts as displacements, sine 
involves awareness that the major inhibition 
remain in force. The common sense concept i 
serves its purpose by not going beyond ittle 
notion that energy has been displaced. Dai 
more is understood by translating this into ee 
elegant language, as in the propositions 
energy blocked in one channel Pree Tana 
discharge through another, or that energy + this 
from one mode or object to another. Wha ER 
describes in quantitative terms is the procs nie 
symbolic equations and equivalences; 1 sihe 
thing means another it can be experienced ea the 
other. This qualitative process is reflected rage 
everyday task of learning the patient’s lang 
of symbolic equivalences. Ae 
een ie the discussion of Klein’s ee 
the assumption behind the concept of nev otive 
zation is that the freedom to a i A 
energy depends, in Rapaport’s termino T AA 
a ‘weakening of the original instinct ip a, 
‘Weakening’ is the quantitative pt rjate 
Whether or not this principle is appro olio 
descriptively, it gives no hint of i ad eal 
processes underlying displacement. (It m 
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poan on the neurophysiological level the 
bole a 2 —_ bag’ have to do with the 
symbols.) networks in the mediation of 
Re constricting quantitative relations the 
one psg approach draws | entirely on 
Ease (as _ experience, and identifies effect as 
sion) o in the idea of the working off of ten- 
invoked uasi-physical internal agents are also 
predic Bea as somatic energy levels, innate 
tE RA the presence or absence of 
iinet: s, maturational lags and advances, 
Rese ete weakness, and, above all, habit. 
tliey re “ all static concepts in the sense that 
into i. no aim or purpose to bring them 
a e a are first principles from the 
one standpoint. They satisfy the 
avoidin ense need to explain behaviour while 
Meaning recognition of unconscious purpose and 
approach Since the — economic-structural 
objective 2 psycho-analytic theory also has the 
Meanin of avoiding unconscious purpose an 
vines it shares these static explanatory 
Bross def ith the commonsense approach. The 
illustrate sages of the commonsense approach 
evel, int he hazards, on a more sophisticated 
Work Hien in the economic-structural frame- 
the Wa uls accord with commonsense indicates 
Bian in which the quantitative mode of 
analyti can yield formulations that fit a non- 
Yytic perspective. 


Eco PsycHoLoGY AND EARLY 
Wi PSYCHO-ANALYTIC THEORY 
ith Freud’s early conception of what 
model as its guide, 
gy has its 8 
nalytic theory. 
d Rapaport 


Rican! apparatus’. 
Freud a this association, 
arly A never really 


In 


it aoe is- 
un rik S beginnings Freud’s ego psychology was mis 


ped by many, analysts an non-analysts, as 
ing with his original ideas oP the biological 
Closer won of analysis. Actually, the opposite comes 
tap to the truth: it is, in certain respects, rather & 


o men 
tarp $ assertion of congruence between Freud’s 
Ideas and his ego psychology seems tO 


fopa 


neglect the fact that the early formulations were 
tied to the early clinical perspective (with what 
Erikson calls its ‘ creative errors °). In the effort 
to preserve the early formulations the underlyin 
clinical conceptions are thereby also nee 
These conceptions were based on reality 
adaptation (self-preservation) and the reality 
ego, in relation to blind somatic impulse. The 
appeal to reality adaptation is represented by 
Freud’s (1893) principle of ‘ adequate reaction ° 
to external events, the most adequate reaction 
being ‘a deed’. The original conception of the 
ego was of the reality ego mediating between the 
requirements of adaptation and the pressure of 
impulse. As Waelder (1960, pp. 177f.) reviews 
it, 

In the original concepts, the ego was identified with 
the conscious Or » - + the preconscious. The ego 
meant self-preservation, interests, moral and aes- 
thetic concerns—all conscious strivings or con- 
siderations. As long as this was taken for granted, 
psychoanalysis, as the psychology of the unconscious, 
had indeed little reason to pay attention to it; it 
could safely assume that it was already known to 
common-sense psychology, Or through the efforts of 
pre-Freudian, so-called ‘ academic >, psychology; 
or would become progressively known through the 


efforts of nonanalytic psychology. 


Then came the experience with the unconscious 
ego (repressed defences) and the superego 
(unconscious guilt). This brought the ego into 
Freud’s focus, leading to its reformulation as a 
defence structure (as an agent of subjective 
rather than objective reality) and to Freud’s ego 
psychology: 
With revision of the conception of the ego as a 
biological agent of control, it would appear that 
hology did constitute a parting 


Freud’s ego psy¢ 
iginal biological ideas. Although, as 


with his oft 

Modell (1963) points out, ‘Freud’s attempt, 
toward the end of his life, to formulate global, 
quantitative laws governing psychic functions, 
was a return to his earlier adherence to the style 
of conceptualization used by the school of 
Helmholtz.’ However, to cite this effort as 
representative of Freud’s ego psychology would 
seem to bea misplaced emphasis. The rapproche- 
ment with Freud’s early biological ideas of which 
Hartmann speaks is more a consequence of the 
work of Hartmann and his collaborators, with 
their concentration on quasi-organic, innate, and 
maturational conceptions. For example, Rapa- 
port’s conception of controls developing out 
of non-motivated resistances to the flow of drive 
energies, his appeal to ‘the structural limits of 
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discharge °, finds its closest counterpart in 
Freud’s (1895) first ‘ biological’ formulation of 
obstacles to drive energies as ‘ the resistance of 
subcortical conduction ° (to sums of excitation). 
This formulation appears in Freud’s paper on 
the ‘ toxic ° neuroses, in which conflict was seen 
wholly quantitatively, as the pressure of somatic 
excitation opposed by conscious or unconscious 
control. Freud’s early theory included structural 
conceptions, but in economic terms. This first 
view, to which Rapaport’s conception is heir, is 
far removed from the recognition of the dynamic 
aspect of psychic structures that constitutes the 
core of Freud’s ego psychology. 

Holt (1963), who may be said to share 
Rapaport’s position, offers a different reason 
for retaining Freud’s early formulations. He 
recognizes Freud’s rejection of the physicalistic 
mode, but suggests that it was not justified on 
solely theoretical grounds, resulting more from 
Freud’s need to consolidate his identity as a 
depth psychologist by putting his neurological 
past behind him. Thus Holt disagrees with 
Freud that the Project ‘ miscarried completely,” 
believing that with some modifications it should 
be reinstated. 

This interest on the part of theoretical ego 
psychologists in recovering Freud’s early quanti- 
tative principles is also illustrated by Kris’s (1950) 
paper on “The Significance of Freud’s Earliest 
Discoveries *. Kris discerns two independent 
contributions made by Freud to Studies on 
Hysteria: (i) ‘ the connection between conflict, 
defence (repression), and symptom ° and (ii) the 
constancy principle. Again, in the purview of 
the ego psychologists conflict and repression 
yield precedence to purely quantitative proposi- 
tions: Kris devotes his paper entirely to the 
constancy principle and related energic concep- 
tions. Conflict and repression are not mentioned 
further. He Suggests that the most significant 
formulations of this early period were the 
constancy principle and the fluid energy model. 
(What Erikson calls Freud’s “solipsistic principle 
of inner constancy’ stated essentially that the 
task of the psyche is to keep the level of excitation 
constant by discharging excess tension.) These 
formulations embody the heavily quantitative 
emphasis of early psycho-analytic theory, owing 
much to Freud’s background in the physicalistic 
physiology of the time. However, the constancy 
principle and the fluid energy model do not 
represent a purely theoretical preference; they 
were closely tied to the early clinical conceptions 
—to Breuer’s ‘ talking cure ’, to catharsis as the 


therapeutic method, and abreaction as the 
curative process. These clinical conceptions 
provided the Project with its key notion of the 
unloading of the neurones. Belief in the 
therapeutic effectiveness of abreaction lies 
behind all of the early conceptions of neuroses 
as toxic states, of sums of excitation and 
resistance to conduction, of damming-up and 
discharge, and of relief accomplished by 
adequate reaction. Jones (1957, p. 268) notes 
that these tension reduction formulations, as 
exemplified by the constancy principle ‘ seemed 
to accord well with Freud’s experience of 
abreaction’. Freud (1894) commented that the 
psychic energy hypothesis ‘ underlies our theory 
of “abreaction”.’ The ego psychologists 
apparently believe that the early theory can be 
lifted out of its clinical context. A review of this 
context may help to illustrate its intimate 
connexion with Freud’s early theory. 


THE ABREACTION MODEL 


As is true of other quantitative conceptions: 
“abreaction ° is close to commonsense notions 
—blowing off steam, getting something off one’s 
chest. In the world of common sense such 
physicalistic metaphors have the purpose © 
maintaining the isolated (dissociated) character 
of these acts. As commonsense notions often 
do, these metaphors mirror conscious experience. 
Abreactive expression lends itself to physical 
explanations: the experience of the release © 
inhibitions feels as if the relief, if it occurs, has 
been achieved by an act of discharge of previously 
restrained energies. The dynamic view is, O 
course, much more complex. In the case ° 
abreacted anger for example, dynamic explana- 
tion takes account of the purpose behind the 
accumulation of ‘steam’, that is, the need tO 
collect injustices or slights in order to acquire 
(masochistic) justification. It also takes account 
of the need to express the anger explosively (to 
Convince oneself and others of the gravity of the 
provocations and the power of the anger) ia 
impulsively (reflecting the necessity to suppres 
the defences which ordinarily prevent suc 
expression). This analytic view immediately 
explains why abreaction alone often, poss! y 
always, fails, yielding to post-abreactive shos 
when the defensive perspective reasserts teni 
This hangover effect is not accounted for w 
commonsense terms, the after-effect or pe 
effect often being seen as an isolated mood 
Somatic event. . do 

It may well be that abreactive acts usually 


“I 
ye 
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= give even initial relief. Impulsive over- 
ee! a defences (loss of control) may most 
guile p meet with immediate anxiety and 
fice l se lalaniige ops view focuses only on 
oo. instances in which relief does occur. 
c for commonsense notions to survive 
—- ignore- negative instances. The 
e view misses the fact that successful 
i a nein largely on the experience of 
thers urable response from the object. In the 
<< situation the state of the trans- 
ATER i. or of the relationship, is the crucial 
E on na discussion of the curative mechanism 
ge z Bibring (1954) notes that 
iG ie ton “when met with sympathy, results 
aad k betel. feeling of being “ accepted ” 
Sad Hog erstood ”, of sharing responsibility, 
eoieaciie offers reassurance’. He adds that the 
fees sed may also gratify certain narcissistic 
a aa hen abreaction does not meet with 
4 T hy, discharge may not bring relief. This 
m ing of an oversimplification, since 
hee responses, if distorted, or if 
TRA rationalized, or if given a special 
also b dina fantasy about the relationship, may 
the è ce relief. Nevertheless it 1s clear that 
ib th ischarge phenomenon, while prominent 
to @ e conscious experience of relief, has little 
en with generating the relief. Quantitative 
Ear ulations, their penetration limited to the 
e eia level, centre on the discharge 
ie and so are prone to overlook the 

ive agents underlying abreaction. 
br toned abreaction is now sometimes thought 
While es sd only the willingness to sit by 
in tl the patient discharges his pent up feelings, 
and E cathartic method as, practised by Breuer 
and reud unremitting and intensive exhortation 

support were required. Breuer (Breuer and 


Freud, 1895, pp. 35-37) gives an example of the 
Xhaustive nature of the method: To relieve a 
ired the 


Hs Sterical deafness in Anna O. required 
-Vestigation of 303 separate detailed occasions 
appeared, involving 
ften with dates (in 
And this was but 
aralytic contractures 
f vision and hearing 


coughing, tremors, 


an 
of ey 


ete CY Sort, neuralgias, 


re Among her disorders of vision alone 
euer lists seven, each of which had to be 


whee Sed of separately. A further indication of 
Tey, Was required of the therapist 1$ added by 
er er’s remark that ‘ the events she described 

© so lacking in interest and significance and 
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were told in such detail that the 

suspicion of their having been eee Pent 
(ibid., p. 265) comments that the iad 

laborious and time-consuming, and that ho 
could not imagine bringing himself to use the 
cathartic method with a patient who was nO 
capable of arousing sympathy. The method 
required vigorous urging; unflagging interest was 
also necessary in order to focus on and remember 
the minutiae of the patient’s experiences, since 
it was often in the small unnoticed detail of an 
experience that the origin of the symptom 
apparently lay, and to miss it, it was thought. 

was to weaken seriously, or to lose entirely, the 
therapeutic effect. The therapist could not allow 
himself to be discouraged by the patient’s 
tendency, once stimulated by the method, to 
produce more and more memories in massive 
detail. Despite this clear recognition in the 
early period of the necessity to maintain a high 
tevel of therapeutic rapport, the theoretical 
emphasis on energy discharge was so thorough 
as to give no place to the effect of this rapport. 
To advocate return to such theories and to work 
in the present with formulations derived from 
the damming-up and discharge model is 
implicitly to perpetuate pre-dynamic clinical 
conceptions. Even at that time Freud (ibid., 
p. 264) recognized the limited and provisional 
nature of these conceptions, noting that ‘ we 
find the strongest reason for regretting our lack 
of a therapy which is effective causally, but we 
also have most ground for the appreciation of 
the value of the cathartic procedure as a 
symptomatic therapy.’ 


With the emergence of Freud’s ego psychology 


in the twenties, catharsis and the quantitative 
view gave way to an emphasis on the role of 
ego defences, as Bibring (1937) indicates: * In the 
theory of defence mechanisms and of resistance 
there is no longer a place for the theory of 
catharsis.’ However, the cathartic model con- 
tinued into the intervening period of ‘id analysis 
as Bibring also points out: 

In general one may say that whenever in a theory 
of the process of cure the main accent lies on analysis 
or change of the id there is a tendency to regard the 
eruption of instincts, in the sense of abreaction, as 
an essential therapeutic process. 
The reduction of a quantity of excitation is still 
the goal. Continuation of cathartic notions is a 
vestige of id analysis, with its emphasis on dis- 
charge for its own sake, on the unloading of 
dammed-up affects. In the perspective of ‘ ego 
analysis ’ such activity is less likely to be seen 
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as a sign of analytic depth, more often being 
recognized as having a defensive function 
(acting out), serving to ward off the investigation 
of feelings so explosively expressed. Fenichel 
(1941, pp. 11, 99) suggests that the fear of 
intellectualization which was part of the per- 
spective of id analysis led to ‘ an overvaluation 
of emotional eruptions,’ remarking that such 
abreactions allow derivatives to ‘go up in 
smoke’. He indicates that when the early aim 
of ‘making the unconscious conscious’ was 
reformulated—becoming the ‘ dynamic formula ° 
to ‘abolish resistances’, abreaction yielded 
prominence to working through. Thus Fenichel 
(ibid., pp. 22, 100) asserts that in theoretical 
discussions an inverse relation exists between 
interest in abreaction and interest in working 
through, such that ‘admirers of abreaction ° 
correspondingly depreciate the necessity for 
working through. This further illustrates that 
the conception of abreaction as a curative process 
is inimical to the principles of ego analysis (that 
is to say, clinical ego psychology), 

However, derivatives of the abreaction model 
can be particularly tenacious since the model 
both appeals to the wish to quantify (‘to give 
us a feeling of scientific maturity’ as Kubie 
(1959) puts it) and also provides an isolating 
device, e.g. the therapist who doodles or knits 
may safely feel that this activity serves to use 
up the ‘ extra energy’ that technical considera- 
tions require be not ‘directly’ expended in 
speech (thereby denying the significance of such 
activity as a countertransference symptom). 
This example also offers a minor illustration of 
the conceptual confusion that the discharge 
notion can create: it becomes harder to see that 
silence can be as much a form of ‘ discharge ° 
as speech. 

FATIGUE 

Another common class of quantitative con- 
cepts concerns the effects of fatigue. Again, the 
common sense view mirrors conscious experi- 
ence: the increased freedom of (or decreased 
control Over) action, thought, or feeling that 
sometimes accompanies fatigue is seen as caused 
by the energy depletion itself, e.g. being ‘too 
tired to care’. Again, this seemingly self-evident 
equation misses the qualitative aspect, in this 
instance the manifold symbolic meanings of 
fatigue. Exhaustion can heighten a sense of being 
deprived or abused; it can arouse a feeling of 
being owed something. Such feelings can then 
work to justify otherwise unacceptable demands 
by setting them up as a right, ora reward, or at 
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least as a compensation. In early psycho- 
analytic theory the prevalence of fatigue due to 
sick nursing in the aetiology of hysterical symp- 
toms was seen as evidence for the significance 
of energy imbalances. Breuer (1895, p. 219) 
comments that ‘ in the anamnesis of hysteria we 
so often come across the two great pathogenic 
factors of being in love and sick-nursing. 
Freud was also impressed by the frequency in 
his cases of the nursing of a family member, 
believing at the time that exhaustion weakened 
the dominance of the primary consciousness, 
allowing the inhibited antithetical ideas access 
to awareness and action. In the case of Elizabeth 
von R. he stressed the fatiguing nature of the 
nursing tasks and the busyness (lack of time to 
digest experiences). Now it is clearer that, as In 
this case, nursing a parent can place the heaviest 
strain on renunciations of infantile wishes, and 
also, that the authority who has become wea 
and demanding may stimulate warded © 
sadistic impulses. Defences against these Bes 
pulses can be weakened by the ‘nurse’s 
deprivation and consequently heightened sense 
of deservingness (rather than by a drain on the 
energy supply to the defences caused by unusual 
physical exertions). However, Freud vividly 
describes the patient's conflicts over love for 4 
boy friend (while nursing her father) and for her 
Sister’s husband, as well as describing the 
symptom (astasia-abasia) as a somatic expressio” 
of her subsequent feelings of helplessness. So 
the conceptions of conflict and repression ate 
clearly outlined, but Freud (ibid, p. 160) 
admitted to the concern, at that time, that these 
conceptions lacked ‘the serious stamp © 
Science ’, in the well known passage in which he 
regrets the literary cast of his case histories: 
Erikson (1956) refers to this ‘conflict betwee? 
the creative urge to say in psychological ter: ms 
what only literature had known before him, oe 
on the other hand, his desperate obedience t 
physiology.’ At this time Freud executed 4 
holding action for physiology by supplementing 
his conceptions of conflict and repression wil 
the idea that the immediate cause for the get 
failure of repression was a literal energy arin 
on defences, as produced by sick nursing, viS z 
upset the quantitative relations between psy® 
Structures. In this fashion the quantitative ri 
could be made to exist side by side with 
qualitative view. 


THERAPEUTIC IMPLICATIONS 


ea, b 
To recapitulate, a joint perspective is held by 
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early metatheoretical formulations, common 
gp ce ge le sa The crucial 
ESA o this perspective is the exclusion of 
Eui: wie intention and meaning in the 
the ape ie of a quantitative framework. On 
be ae common sense this serves the purposes 
e20 the ion; in early psycho-analysis and recent 
Menee ef a represents the wish to avoid the 
hear 3 of ‘purposivism’ by constructing a 
bad othe terms of a certain image of physics 
Peis an Explanation in these 
FE oe only to psychic energy (motive 
kia Pages ht of as separated from motive aim) 
action eo it requires (to restore the 
Explanati of aims in * organicized’ form). 
with a of this kind is closer to description, 
SON arp itative patterns being treated as if they 
T ntinuously variable (quantitative) dimen- 
Pomin Reality adaptation ° is necessarily 
Gite ae since internal symbolic processes 
fon a ed, and since the principle of adapta- 
and dire, ied on to provide the ultimate governing 
teas eee influence (in lieu of purpose). This 
adaptiy an emphasis on realistic control by an 
scious 3 ego. Repression in the sense of uncon- 
sented onflict between motive aims 1S repre- 
oath’ only in a limited way. Its place is taken 
Chives ee on control over maladaptive 
In y an adaptive ego. f 
creat fi sense this perspective creates, or Is 
Which by, a ‘quantitative philosophy’ in 
AR action, thought of as discharge, is seen as 
ae atly pleasurable (as in the early conception 
Dret aE action and the quantitative inter- 
eon: 1on of displacement and abreaction). By 
ae rast, the exertion of control over action can 
GaN be thought of as ‘ nonmotivated °. If the 
a eing structures are weakened, as in fatigue 
on nursing), discharge follows. The stress is 
hed renunciation (‘ delay *) as a developmental 
(eae This view reflects the world of 
co mon sense and conscious experience 1n its 
ncern with immediate discharge as a pleasur- 
a temptation, and correspondingly, with 

raint and inhibition as accomplishments. 
Contre ied representations of impulse and 
ative, are an identifying feature of the quanti- 
Were k abproach, This would be more noticeable 
clinic artmann and Rapaport more often to use 
ap ical examples. Instead they use physicalistic 
Which ie visual metaphors and analogies in 
gran ted xed qualitative conceptions are taken for 
scripti An instance of this is Rapaport s 
i anon of countercathexis in terms of a river 
ng up sand bars (quoted above). *In this 
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analogy impulse (as the flow 7 

control (the obstructing sand payee a 
qualitatively independent from each oo 
well as from immediate aims and purposes "Dh : 
essential qualities of water and sand are fed. 
They are always autonomous in the sense that 
neither can alter the quality of the other, and they 
are in a certain inevitable relation to each other. 

The sand can only contain and divert the river; it 
never facilititates its flow. Translated into clinical 
terms this means that when control is relaxed 
(weakens, crumbles) discharge is inevitable. 

A case in point is provided by a clinical 
example used by Rapaport as evidence for 
Hartmann’s concept of secondary autonomy 
(discussed at greater length in my previous paper 
(Apfelbaum, 1962)). He suggests that since 
altruism as a motive remains after successful 
analysis despite its origin in reaction formations 
against sadism, this could be taken to mean that 
altruism had become autonomous. What 
Rapaport does not take into account is that the 
main direction of a reaction formation (whether 
it be altruism as a defence against sadism or the 
reverse) is based on identifications which provide 
the defensive style (the ego is ‘ the precipitate of 
object cathexes °). What looks like habit 
formation or secondary autonomy is really the 
operation of basic identifications which them- 
selves determine the type of reaction formation. 
If this is overlooked, the persistent influence of 
such identifications after the need for the reaction 
formation is past may look unmotivated (or 
motivated only by self-sustaining rewards) and 
hence habitual or autonomous. 

More important for the present purpose is 
Rapaport’s assumption that if altruism had not 
become a habit, the sadistic impulse would be 
stronger after the defence against it had been 
successfully analysed. This assumption illu- 
strates the misleading isolation between concep- 
tions of defence and of impulse set up by an 
overly quantitative structural approach. The 
dynamic approach would not be limited to such 
qualitatively fixed conceptions of defence and 
impulse. The answer to the question of why the 
analytic dissolution of defences does not lead 
to the expression of infantile impulses would be 
that impulses retain their infantile character as 


a result of being warded off. When the impulse 
to the overall level of 


is readmitted it adjusts ' 
adjustment (Fenichel, 1937, 1941). Kubie (1947), 
economic approach, 


in his critique of the roac 
comments on the tendency for quantitative 


formulations to isolate psychic structures: 
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The introduction of the structural principle in 1920 
made profound changes in certain aspects of psycho- 
analytic theory. The ‘ economic principle’, how- 
ever, was carried over bodily from prestructural to 
poststructural formulations, with the consequence 
that the concepts of id, ego, and superego are often 
used as if they were autonomous entities, subject 
to quantitative fluctuations which are independent 
of one another. 


Gill’s (1951) discussion of ‘ Ego Psychology 
and Psychotherapy’ makes explicit the thera- 
peutic implications of this approach. He asserts 
that ‘the gross major decision is whether the 
defences of the ego are to be strengthened or 
broken through,’ adding that 


if there is relatively little regression and the adap- 
tation to reality is relatively good, strengthening 
the defenses is all that is necessary. With much 
regression and impaired ability to cope with reality, 
removal of the defenses may overwhelm the healthy 
part of the ego with the impulses released from the id. 


The conceptions of defence and impulse 
contained in these propositions coincide with 
Rapaport’s and are again to be contrasted with 
the view that transformation of the pathological 
impulse is part of the process of analytic removal 
of the defence. Bibring (1937) puts this more 
emphatically in proposing that instincts have a 
biological developmental course which if inter- 
fered with creates a ‘ developmental tension ’. 
When the interference (defence) is removed, the 
instincts are freed to resume their growth. In 
other words, in warding off pathological 
impulses, defences also ward off development 
and block ‘ the experiences of gratification that 
now became possible [as a consequence of the 
analytic removal of defences, and] that contribute 
most of all to the final removal of the pathogenic 
damming up of instinctual energy’ (Fenichel 
1937). This clinical view is denied to the physical. 
istic theorist because energy cannot ‘ develop’ 
The energy metaphor relies on the conception 
of pure impulsion, whereas ‘ developmental 
tension ’ refers to impulsion directed by inherent 
aims. Rapaport (1960b, Pp. 224f) puts the case 
for the physicalistic view in asserting that 
growth principles (such as Bibring’s) onl 
describe behaviour in teleological terms, oedh 
description where explanation is reantived” 
Therapeutic growth can still be explained as the 
return of the ego to a previous level of develop- 
ment from which it had regressed. Thus Gill 
says that 


in borderline cases with marked regression one can- 
not strengthen the defenses of the ego with the aim of 
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restoring a previously satisfactory adjustment be- 
cause there was none, 


Gill speaks from within the physicalistic frame- 
work, in which growth in therapy is really the 
restoration of a previous level of adjustment 
and therefore is not so much ‘growth’ as 
“recovery °. Whether or not Gill’s propositions 
are valid, as opposed to those of Bibring and 
Fenichel, they express clearly a position which 
the perspective of theoretical ego psychology 
makes seem inevitable. 

These propositions indicate the direction that 
the ego psychologists are likely to take when 
they consider clinical material, reflecting the 
quantitative concern with ego strength and with 
impulse as a steady pressure of somatic excitation 
which may flood the weak ego if it is weakened. 
further. Their basic conception is of the reality 
ego contending against maladaptive drives. The 
assumption is that all adaptive potential lies 1” 
the ego. This corresponds to Freud’s origina 
view of the ego as an agent of self-preservation- 
However, when the ego is seen as a system ° 
defences in relation to subjective reality, then is 
is implicated in the failure of adaptation 8 
are the id and superego. This recognition is a” 
essential part of Freud’s reformulation of the 
ego. Furthermore, adaptive forces may operate 
in all three psychic structures—in the id (as 
Suggested by Bibring’s principle) and in he. 
superego (as the agent of the great compromise) ; 
as well as in the ego. Conceivably ‘ adaptatio?, 
will eventually go the way of ‘ self-preservation ; 
being treated as a consequence of over 
organismic functioning, without special sign 
cance for psycho-analytic theory. 

Freud (1926, p. 97) comments that 


the ego is identical with the id, and is merely $ 
specially differentiated part of it. If we think of t 
part by itself in contradistinction to the whole, hi 
if a real split has occurred between the two, he 
weakness of the ego becomes apparent. But if t 
ego remains bound up with the id and indisting 
able from it, then it displays its strength. a 
He adds that ‘in many situations the tw0 i 
merged; and as a rule we can only distingw? 
one from the other when there is a tension te 
conflict between them.’ Thus in the ideal tt 
in which drives are no longer infantile, 
longer creating a developmental tension, 
and id would merge. The idea of contr y , 
Prominent in contemporary ego psycho aot 
then becomes difficult to apply; does this ne 7 
mean strong control or no need for con of 
In any'case, within the quantitative framew 


uish- 


eg? 
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è : 
E cannot merge with the structures it acts 
pon. Fixed qualitatiye conceptions may be one 


` so i imi 
urce of the relative pessimism expressed in 


Gills zs 

iun propositions, Zetzel (1956) expresses this 

Beer ae 4 considering the therapeutic impli- 
ations of the ego psychology of Hartma 

his co-workers: = sate 
T 

aa eon of autonomous ego functions rela- 

ee ivorced from unconscious meaning and 

telat y arising from innate causes is likely to lead to 

Pilon ¢ Scepticism as to the possibility of effecting 

r changes in character structure. 


To return to the debate in the panel on psychic 


ener . > S 
. gy, the foregoing is intended to show that 


Ci 
a over the dangers created by the use of 
eboi E model is neither a defensiveness 
nels to o els or metaphors, nor an unwilling- 
me an incorrect hypothesis. It is also 
causatio to show that the principle of multiple 
icöm n cannot be relied on to combine 
a on approaches, in this instance the 
show ni and economic approaches. It may also 
theordh at quantitative speculation on a meta- 
A level may be sufficiently abstract to 
AAN ack of congruence with clinical theory. 
. aelder (1960, p. 185) indicates, 
Rien ehoanalyticego psychology that stems from 
y NTA works, including the innovations made 
analysis a teud, still falls within the view of psycho- 
s a psychology of the unconscious, i.e. it 
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deals with the unconscious as; 

pects only, and 
other problems, e.g. learning, perception, ee 
to other branches of psychology. This has chan a 
with the work of Hartmann. : 


Here Waelder refers to Hartmann’s interest in 
innate capacities and conflict free functioning 
In this Hartmann is closer to common sense end 
to early psycho-analysis, and on the clinical 
level closer, paradoxically, to ‘id analysis ’ than 
to ‘ego analysis’. Thus the ‘new’ under- 
standing of the unconscious ego and of the 
superego which constitutes Freud’s ego psy- 
chology has little place in the contemporary 
theoretical ego psychology of Hartmann and 
his co-workers. This is not to say that quantita- 
tive factors do not exist, but rather to suggest 
that the predilection for the quantitative mode 
of thought expresses an implicit philosophy, 
perhaps on the clinical level as well as on the 
conceptual level. Using a quantitative model 
for qualitative events limits both the range and 
depth of explanation. Repression, conflict, and 
defence cannot be adequately represented and 
the focus of interest becomes externalized. Yet 
the task of quantitative translation is carried out 
solely in the name of objectivity and in the belief 
that it offers simply a more scientific view of 
clinical conceptions and a formulation in more 
elegant language of the psycho-analytic per- 


spective. 
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THE NEGATIVE EGO-IDEAL' 
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e may be defined as the characteristic 
AER associated with tension between two 
and a components of the psyche, the ego 
Pee” ee tee (iers, 1259) This is in con- 
Witt © guilt which is the emotion associated 
1 tension between the superego and the ego. 

E kart formulation of the concept of the 
TRNA can be found in Ernest Jones’s (1948) 
tion ion, ‘The standard of individual perfec- 

that evokes aspiration °. 
of Bee paper we are suggesting that it may be 
struct ue to have a concept of an intrapsychic 
such ure, which also deals with shame, but of 
such : de intensity that it is usually described by 
For tH lerms as humiliation and mortification. 
ego-i Fe structure, we suggest the term * negative 
positi eal’ in contrast to the well-described 
Sati RE ego-ideal. We are not completely 
ide ed with this term, which seems contra- 
de Ory in itself, but have not found one that 
Sctibes this particular concept better. 

as oe the negative ego-ideal can be described 
par he introjected negative standards of the 
ents and of the culture. The tension between 

d negative standards 
n when the 
hich 


ed sharply the 
. . shame occurs 


where the 


ego-i : 
-80-ideal, but also in situations 
mate the 


AP 
Missoury ted at the Annual Meeting © 


polar opposite, the negative ego-ideal. The 
shame arising in the latter situation is comparable 
structurally to the traditional superego—ego 
tension (guilt) which occurs when a boundary is 
potentially or actually transgressed. 

Piers’s and Singer’s monograph (1953) pro- 
vides an excellent coverage of the pertinent 
literature on shame and the ego-ideal. Freud at 
one point characterized shame as ‘the force 
which opposes the voyeuristic drive...’ In 
another connexion, he said that self-reproach 
(for a childhood sexual act) can easily become 
shame should another person hear of it (Freud, 
1896). Fenichel (1945) described shame in two 
separate ways: first, as ‘the specific force 
directed against urethral-erotic temptation’; 
and second, following Freud’s description, as 
a defence against exhibitionism and scopto- 
philia. 

Erikson (1950) points out some of the inter- 
relationships between shame and guilt and 
particularly differentiates them in relation to 
stages of development. Benedict (1946) empha- 
sizes shame as a reaction to criticism by others. 
‘Alexander (1938) believed that a sense of guilt 
comes from a feeling of wrongdoing and shame 
from feelings of inferiority. Lynd (1958) adds 
further to the concept of shame. She points out 
that shame involves a quality of the unexpected, 
and adds that what is exposed is incongruous to 
the situation or ‘to our previous image of our- 
selvesinit ’. Itisevident that there are differences 
of opinion in the literature about shame and the 
ego in regard to: (i) the source of the dis- 
approval (self versus others, or parental versus 
social); (ii) the forbidding versus the goal- 
creating aspects of the superego, (iii) the time of 
development. 

DESCRIPTION AND DYNAMICS 


often personified by 


The negative ego-ideal is 
s but actually com- 


a specific person or person 
ation on 3 May 1963 in St. Louis. 
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prises the concept of an aggregate of behaviour 
very much like, but the opposite of, the positive 
ego-ideal. The negative ego-ideal is exemplified 
by inadequate, deficient modes of behaviour or 
feeling ordinarily unacceptable to the self from 
either a conscious or an unconscious point of 
view. Actually, this concept organizes a large 
amount of data from both intrapersonal and 
cultural phenomena. . , ; 

The person representing a negative ego-ideal 
is typified by such expressions as sucker > 
‘jerk’, ‘sad sack’, ‘dope’, ‘drip’, ‘slob > 
*schlemiehl’, ‘klutz’, ‘ greenhorn *, ‘yokel’, 
‘creep’, and the like. One might paraphrase 
Jones’s definition of the ego-ideal (cited above) 
by describing the negative ego-ideal as the 
standard of individual imperfection that evokes 
desperation. The negative ego-ideal is charac- 
terized, then, by someone who is completely 
inadequate or deficient in some important area 
of behaviour and consequently the object of 
contempt and ridicule. 

There is a deep dread of the humiliation 
associated with overt behaviour in the manner 
of the negative ego-ideal. There is not only a 
careful avoidance of appearing in this light but 
also often of being associated with another 
person who does. For example, if a companion 
behaves in public in an unacceptable way, one 
may feel tempted or forced to walk away, to 
look away, or to act as if one did not know him. 
A popular expression of the parents of an 
abominably misbehaving child is, ‘ Whose child 
is that?’ 

One can be cast in the bad light of the negative 
ego-ideal by another person—that is, to be made 
to ‘look like a “ schnook *, a “ schlemiehl n 
inadequate or foolish’. The feelings aroused 
toward the person responsible for placing one in 
such a mortifying or humiliating role are usually 
of rage. This rage may also be directed against 
the self who may be (and usually is) responsible 
for such situations. The self-directed rage may 
be of sufficient intensity to result in expressions 
of a wish to abandon or suicidally destroy one’s 
self as worthless, such as, ‘I hate myself for 
being such a fool’, or, ‘I could die of shame ’, 
or, ‘I wish the ground would Open up and 
swallow me’. 

Examples of negative ego-ideal operation are 
common in everyday life. Cursing frequently 
involves the use of epithets which label the object 
as an example of a negative ego-ideal, e.g. ‘ You 
idiot’, or, ‘ You fathead’. Advertizing has 
utilized the anxieties aroused by moving toward 


a negative ego-ideal position to spur the con- 
sumer to buy certain products; e.g. body odour 
and halitosis are described as such despicable 
qualities that only purchase of a particular 
brand of soap or toothpaste can offer safety 
from such offensive, negative qualities. , 

The person who commits a Jaux pas is pee 
in the situation of exposure of negative ego-idea 
behaviour. Some comic strip or cartoon 
characters, such as ‘ Sad Sack’, depict negative 
ego-ideal behaviour. To be ‘ duped ° by another 


: F : . in this — 
is so painful inasmuch as it puts one in tl 


degraded role. The concept of the black sheep 
of the family or the scapegoat may express Ei 
attempt to deny and project negative ego-idea 
attitudes of one’s self or one’s group upon A 
single object. In some instances, the pen 
sheep is a superego transgressor (e.g. a see pe : 
in some instances someone who has failed i 
reach a positive ego-ideal (e.g. a business failure), 
and in some instances, a negative ego-idea 
personification (e.g. a ne’er-do-well). he 
Jokes often involve a caricature of the negan 
ego-ideal. The punch line may deal either wit 
sudden and unexpected negative egoo 
behaviour or the opposite, that is, a situation E 
which a person one would expect to behave 1 
such a manner suddenly turns the tables g 
presents a more positive ego-ideal moe e 
operation. An example of the former is e 
following: A robber ordered a man to handa a 
his money—but instead the victim starte itle 
fight for dear life. There developed a ba 


ut . 
royal all over the sidewalk and street, D 
finally the robber managed to get the upper blow 


when he knocked his victim down with a we 
to the chin. The robber searched TE 
found thirty-five cents. He dragged his iagh 
upright. ‘ What do you mean putting up a said 
like that for a lousy thirty-five cents?’, ae 

disgustedly. The victim gasped: ‘I yee pill 
you were going to find the hundred dolla 

I’ve got hidden in my shoe!’ 

An example of the opposite is the 
When the village idiot suddenly blossom 
in new clothes and began buying pe 
drinks at the neighbourhood bar, the neigh na 
wondered what had happened. When e J won 
them finally asked him, the idiot replied: 
the first prize in the big lottery. 
€ver guess the lucky number? 
times running I dreamed of seven, 7 
it out that three times seven is twenty-fou ? Why: 
bought a ticket number 24, and it won. a 
you fool, three times seven is twenty-O° 


lowing: 
ed out 
s of 
bours 
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twenty-four! > ©You’ve got the education,’ the 
JOIp! said, ‘ I’ve got the lottery money!’ 


GENETIC DEVELOPMENT 


Aes Te the basic core of the 
e En ea ir laid down at approximately 
Gratipotent e as the positive ego-ideal. Infantile 
fe inter logis (Lampl-de Groot, 1962) 
nee wi with by the appreciation of the 
holdin an and its role of providing or with- 
Stier g pleasure by reducing tension through 
Decal needs. The omnipotence is initially 
eal e Lio the parents who are seen protectively 
hie ns and perfect, an image of perfection 
WI he developing child cannot maintain. 

nen the child ultimately separates the positive 
a of the parents from their faults and 
i nesses, he introjects these positive qualities 
aan the core of the positive ego-ideal. In 
a ition, it is likely that he separates and 
introjects also the faults and weaknesses, i.e. the 
_{valuated > parent as a basis for the negative 
heen The positive ego-ideal would then 

Present the goal which if achieved would 
Provide prideful strength and complete security 
i the gratification of omnipotent, narcissistic 

ishes), while the opposite extreme, the negative 
€go-ideal, would represent the state of shameful 
Weakness and the threat of abandonment to 
Unsatisfied stimuli or to annihilation. 

It seems likely that the weakness and in- 
effectiveness which the child discovers in himself 
When he begins to relinquish the primary 
Narcissistic state contribute to negative ego-ideal 
formation, If so, aspects of the negative ego- 
ideal may actually precede the development of 
the positive ego-ideal and may well be respon- 
sible for a continuing impetus to the positive 
€80-ideal’s development, in the sense of pro- 
VYoking a reaction against feelings of weakness 

Y Strivings for strength. , 3 
. Further elaboration of the negative ego-ideal 
18 probably accomplished by introjection of those 
Qualities of behaviour which are scorned of 
€valuated by one’s parents and by others who 


re important to the individual during his 
Personality development. These qualities may be 
anifested in the ridiculed behaviour of others, 


ridiculed behaviour of the child, the behaviont 
9f the parent which is ridiculed by the parent 
imself, and the ridicule by the child of his own 
haviour when he compares himself unfavour- 
ly with his peers. Examples of each of the 
Ove situations are: ‘Don’t be @ fool like 
S-and-so’, in the case of the ridiculed behaviour 
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of others; ‘ You act like a simpleton ’, i 

of ridiculed behaviour of the child; “I fel 
ashamed for having done that’, in the case of 
the parent ridiculing his own behaviour; and 
‘I do so poorly compared with my friends °, in 
the case of the child who compares himself 
unfavourably with his peers. It is quite likely 
that the introjection is reinforced by fears of 
parental abandonment (as worthless, i.e. as 
lacking value rather than being bad) as one’s 
behaviour persists in the un-ideal or totally 
unacceptable manner. 

During latency and adolescence the negative 
ego-ideal like the positive ego-ideal is further 
altered by attitudes of the peer group and later, 
but probably less drastically, by important adult 
relationships. In the course of detachment from 
the parents, the adolescent may convert pre- 
viously positively invested ego-ideals to negative 

Also, some residuals of childhood 
ve ego-ideals, which no longer maintain 
lue, may become linked to negative 
ego-ideals. Almost everybody reacts to embar- 
rassing situations with shame, but the intensity 
and severity depend upon the particular structural 
configurations of the positive and negative ego- 
ideals which have been precipitated by early life 
experiences. 

It is important to observe, as Freud emphasized 
with the superego, that the negative ego-ideal is 
not built exclusively on the consciously despised 
goals of the parents. Rather, the unconscious 
disavowal which the child picks up by innumer- 
able cues from the parent in talking about 
certain people (or more often certain relatives), 
is probably the important component of the 
negative ego-ideal. 

Metapsychologically, 
ment toward a positive 
libidinal narcissistic impu 
whereas movement toward the negative ego- 
ideal increases aggressive impulses to self. Thus, 
suicide as a form of inwardly directed aggressive 
impulses is sometimes more explicable as result- 
ing from extreme humiliation due to negative 
ego-ideal transgression than failure to achieve a 
certain positive goal. The response to mortifi- 
cation is to die, as illustrated by the very word 
« mortification °; or the person may express the 
wish to sink into the ground. This may also 
symbolically represent an extreme self- 
obliterating regression to the reunion with the 
all powerful parent. 

Schafer (1960) has followed up Freud’s early 
distinction between the two principal aspects of 


ones. 
positi 
the same va 


it is likely that move- 
ego-ideal increases 
Ises toward the self, 
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the superego, namely the critical and the loving 
sides of it. This emphasis on the loving aspects 
of the superego, or the opposite of the tradi- 
tionally viewed superego as an inflexible con- 
science, is parallel to our emphasis on the 
negative ego-ideal as contrasted with the 
traditional positive ego-ideal. 

Relevant to our thesis is a division of the 
superego as currently understood into two parts: 
superego and ego-ideal. Whether the negative 
ego-ideal is considered to be a subdivision of the 
positive ego-ideal or is given equal status with 
the superego and positive ego-ideal is not 
essential here. We are impressed with the 
descriptive advantages of finer superego divi- 
sions, however, as a further elaboration of 
structural theory (Seitz, 1963). 


RELATIONSHIP TO NARCISSISTIC MORTIFICATION 


Eidelberg (1957, 1959) has described a state of 
narcissistic mortification which bears some 
resemblance to our thesis. According to 
Eidelberg, ‘The phenomenon of narcissistic 
mortification is due, metapsychologically, to the 
power of somebody else who uses one against 
his will because of this power.’ An external 
aggressor, such as an overwhelming person, 
animal or natural phenomenon, or a force from 
within the self, may be responsible for the 
occurrence of this condition. Eidelberg does 
not, in this interesting concept, discriminate 
between the two modes of development of 
shame as described here. He gives the example 
of humiliation occurring in the circumstance of 
an attack by a robber who has the power to 
force the subject to do what he wishes. In our 
framework, we would not see the victim as 
experiencing a form of shame, as he had in no 
way failed to live up to an (positive) ego-ideal 
since he was so obviously endangered by the 
robber’s gun. If, however, a child had held him 
at bay with what turned out to be a cap pistol 
and had taken his wallet from him, he then 
would experience humiliation for responding in 
such a despicable and cowardly manner, 


RELATIONSHIP TO NEGATIVE IDENTITY 
The relationship of the negative ego-ideal and 
negative identity deserves some discussion. 
Erikson’s (1956) concept of ego-identity has been 
a clarifying addition to ego psychology. He 
described ego-identity as ‘ the awareness of the 
fact that there is a self-sameness and continuity 
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to the ego’s synthesizing methods and that these 
methods are effective in safeguarding the same- 
ness’. : 
In contradistinction to a positive identity, 
which Erikson has placed genetically in adoles- 
cence, is the concept of negative identity. Rather 
than abrogate totally a personal identity, some 
people choose a negative identity, i.e. ‘an 
identity perversely based on all those identifi- 
cations and roles which, at critical stages of 
development, have been presented to the 
individual as most undesirable and dangerous 
and also as most real’. He describes this as a 
desperate attempt at gaining some mastery of a 
situation in which the available positive identity 
elements cancel each other out.’ 4 
At first glance the concept of negative identity 
might be considered the same as the negative ¢g0- 
ideal and, of course, there is a semantic simi- 
larity. They are related. However, the crucial 
difference is that while the negative identity, like 
the positive ego-ideal, is predominantly €80- 
syntonic, the negative ego-ideal is predominantly 
ego-alien. Our study in which we outline the 
construct of a negative ego-ideal would envisage 
negative identity as not only an inability to 
achieve a positive ego-ideal, but also an avoid- 
ance of a negative ego-ideal. We would see the 
choice of a negative identity as a solutiona 
decision unconsciously arrived at at some point 
between an unattainable positive ego-ideal and 3 
mortifying negative ego-ideal, i.e. a choice ©. 
two intolerable ego-ideal alternative pressures- 


SUMMARY 

Shame has been described as occurring wie 
an individual fails to live up to a certain standar: 
of behaviour, the positive ego-ideal. The oe 
ideal’s development and ultimate form reflec 
the adoption of the aspirations and goals of the 
parents and the culture particularly during child- 
hood. ie l 

We suggest there may be value, additional X 
in delineating another intrapsychic strugi ; 
which also deals with shame but of the intens! y 
described by the terms humiliation and morti ; 
cation. This structure, the negative ego-idea a 
can be described as the internalized negativ 
standards of the parents and the culi 
Intense shame, humiliation and mortificatio 
occur when the individual behaves or feels eek 
himself in a way which approximates the nega 
ego-ideal. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BLUSHING! 


By 


JULE P. MILLER, Jr 


A review of the psycho-analytic literature on 
blushing and erythrophobia, and the psycho- 
analytic treatment of a patient with erythro- 
phobia, raised a number of questions regarding 
the completeness of current views of the 
psychology of blushing. In this paper, along 
with the citation of a case, I am presenting a 
reconsideration of the psychodynamics of 
blushing and am suggesting a more systematic 
conceptualization. 

The term erythrophobia is used in several 
different ways in the literature. In case reports, 
it usually refers to a person who not only blushes 
excessively but who also is very upset by his 
blushing. In theoretical discussions, however, 
many authors focus on the blushing itself and 
do not discuss the phobic reaction to it. I will 
first review this literature, then report a case of 
erythrophobia which was successfully analysed 
and, in the final section, focus on the psychology 
of blushing proper. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


An often quoted early pa 
written by Feldman (1922). In a subsequent 
publication (1941), he summarized the main 
points of the 1922 paper as follows: blushing is a 
libidinous excitement which was repressed and 
displaced because of castration fear; blushing 
indicates an unsettled castration complex in both 
men and women; men are ashamed and blush 
because they feel castrated, and women because 
they are not men. Feldman also regarded 
blushing as an exhibitionistic act in which 
genital excitement is indicated with the aim of 
notifying the observer of its erotic significance, 

Benedek (1925) published a description of a 


per on blushing was 
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portion of the analysis of a 26-year-old woman 
who was suffering from erythrophobia. Her 
paper includes an emphasis on the patient’s 
initial oral fixation to the mother, with intense 
oral sadistic wishes to incorporate the breast, 
which later led to scoptophilic interest in the 
breast, and still later to other intensified scopto- 
philic and exhibitionistic interests. It is generally 
considered that Benedek’s emphasis on the 
importance of oral sadism and scoptophilia 
constitutes an important contribution to the 
understanding of blushing. 

Alexander made valuable early contributions 
to the psychology of blushing in his monograph, 
The Psychoanalysis of the Total Personality (1927) 3 
He refers to blushing as ‘ the shame reaction 
and considers it to be a conversion symptom, 
expressing regressively intensified exhibitionistiC 
wishes. He emphasizes, however, the role © 
superego pathology in the symptom formation. 
The over-severity of the superego represses 2 
genital libido; this leads regressively to an 
increase of exhibitionism which is, in turn, 
totally forbidden. Finally this ‘ over-done 
inhibiting’ so raises the tension in the id that 
the patient blushes. This view involves the 
central idea that the superego is both severe an 
in collusion with the id, so that its very oveT™ 
severity helps to pave the way for eer 
formation. Another aspect of Alexander £ 
conception is the role of suffering. He vt 
that the blusher must suffer in order to nde 
the need for punishment which, in turn, helps t to 
secret collusion between the id and supercon ct 
continue. Alexander believes the ego ar it 
involved is the ego’s ‘ indolence ’, the fact met 
refuses to find out what is going on between 
id and superego. 


1 Read at a meeting of the Western New England Ps 
of the Austen Riggs 


staff 
ychoanalytic Society, November 1963, and to the 


Center, Stockbridge. 
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Alexander’s emphasis on the role of superego 
pathology and on the lack of integration between 
ego and superego constitutes a further important 
advance in the understanding of blushing. This 
i one of the few instances in the analytical 
iterature on blushing in which a relatively 
systematic attempt is made to formulate the 
relations between, and the contributions of, 
each of the three major structures of the persona- 
lity in the symptom of blushing. 

Reich (1933) discusses erythrophobia as a 
i of decompensation in the phallic-narcissistic 

aracter, In such character structure there is 
typically an identification of the ‘ total ego ° with 
3 penis. This often takes place by way of the 

oy’s identifying with his mother, in the phallic 
pase, as a woman with a penis. There is a 
zong tendency to display and exhibit this 
ego’, which tendency is repressed but, in 
‘Nic ec ae breaks through in blushing and 
‘aise of shame. Reich stresses that the phallic- 
: cissistic character clings to the phallic phase 
S a defence against a regression to passivity and 

anality, 
oe (1932) discusses the specific relation- 

ip of a sense of shame to exhibitionism 1n 
€rythrophobia. He believes that shame arises 
Initially as a reaction-formation to exhibitionism. 
In erythrophobia the face is ‘ genitalized ’ and 
there is both a repressed wish to exhibit the 
face-genitals, and a fear of castration as a conse- 
quence of such exhibition. He relates the fre- 
quent feeling of being watched to a projective 
Warding off of exhibitionism. Nunberg also 
Mentions the unconscious sadistic element in 
looking, citing a patient who feared he would 
lose his genitals if he were looked at, just as he 
unconsciously felt he robbed other men of their 
genitals through looking at them. In relation to 
Shame, Nunberg adds that it “ becomes more and 
More a general reaction to nonsexual strivings 
and helps to hide all kinds of feelings, thoughts 


and ideas’, 

In a paper on the ‘F 
i omen °’, Rado (1933) dis 
8 women, He states that in 

Mpty the bladder (because 
T of castration) is at the roo 

Mptom. ‘It is correct to S$ 
oe urethral erotic excitemen 
a her head, there to produce as a © 
ie resembling an erection. In the 
ex sequent development of women, genital 
in ement takes the place of urethral excitation 

Producing the symptoms. The intention 


‘Fear of Castration in 
cusses erythrophobia 
fantile reluctance to 
it will remind the 
t of the conversion 
ay that her sup- 
t literally goes 
consolation 


Sı 
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remains to suppress the exci | 
ing it is ERE eet oh in blush- 

k k nd involves 
an unconscious provocation of men. 

In 1941 Feldman published a second paper on 
blushing, nearly twenty years after his early 
contribution. He reviews some of the pertinent 
symptomatology of blushing, pointing out that 
‘blushing is always and without exception 
associated with the feeling of shame, but one can 
shame himself without blushing’. He states 
that, for practical purposes, blushing is a social 
phenomenon and the shame involved is ‘ more 
often extra-sexual than sexual’. He relates fear 
of blushing to stage fright and impotence in 
obligatory intercourse. He believes that each of 
these conditions is related to examination anxiety, 
which itself is related to fear of failure in social 
situations with attendant ridicule by others. 
This fear is increased by the presence of feelings 
of childishness and inferiority, despite the 
patient’s frequent attempts to compensate for 
these feelings in various ways, such as through 
attitudes of aggressiveness and insolence in social 
situations. 

Turning to the fear of blushing specifically, 
Feldman emphasizes the importance of three 
factors in its genesis: (i) a predisposing libidinous 
situation, (ii) local physical traumata to the 
face, and (iii) local and general social traumata, 
with confusion in building up the superego. 
Feldman considers the third category, local and 
general social traumata, to be the most important 
one for the understanding of blushing. Local 
factors include shaming a child in such a way as 
to call attention to his face, for example by saying 
“the lie is written all over your face *, Praising 
children for blushing, because it indicates 
submission and repentance, is another such 


factor. 
1 social factors, Feldman 


Among the genera 
emphasizes inconsistencies in early training 1n 
which there was much overt suppression of 


bodily and sexual interest, but covert indulgence 
in such interest by the parents. This leads to a 
tendency towards ‘ borrowed blushing’ for the 
parents. These experiences are implicitly related 
to Feldman’s discussion of the importance of 
the ‘false superego’ in blushers. Unlike a 
mature superego, the false superego of the 
blusher is not fully internalized and integrated. 
It is still ‘ collective °, too given to opportunistic 
judgements, and too dependent on the approval 
of others. The blusher is dependent because of 
his feelings of inferiority and inadequacy, and 
this dependence furthers his readiness to submit 
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to the outwardly directed demands of his false 
superego. Shame and blushing are linked both 
to the dependence and the false superego. One 
of the tasks of therapy is to transform the false 
into a true superego. 

I believe the discussion of general social 
factors and superego pathology to be the most 
important contribution made by Feldman in 
this paper, for these factors were relatively 
neglected in the literature on blushing up to this 
point. However, the ways in which the various 
aspects of general social traumata relate to the 
superego pathology, and to each other, are not 
described in detail in this paper. 

Hitschmann (1943) discusses neurotic bashful- 
ness, erythrophobia, stage fright and stuttering 
as related conditions, linking them to an under- 
lying character type, the bashful character, 
which predisposes to these illnesses. He stresses 
the central role of shame in these states of social 
neuroticism, calling erythrophobics ‘the most 
ashamed neurotic people’. The typical anxiety 
of bashful characters is the fear of being alone, of 
abandonment, and feelings of shame, rather than 
guilt, are central to the condition. His paper 
also emphasizes the importance of exhibitionism, 
scoptophilia and oral sadistic issues as described 
by Benedek in the development of the bashful 
character. 

More specifically, Hitschmann’s paper states 
that the boy in the narcissistic-phallic period is 
often condemned by a stern, dominating mother 
for exhibiting his genitals. This deep humiliation 
constitutes a ‘ psychic castration ° which leads to 
repression of exhibitionism and scoptophilia, 
and to the development of a passive feminine 
and masochistic attitude. This attitude then 
produces the crucial feelings of shame and 
inferiority. The development of this character 
is similar in women, who first fantasy they have 
a penis and then suffer a secondary psychic 
castration. 

_Hitschmann adds that blushing makes the 
situation worse for the bashful character, since 
he is ashamed of the blushing too— ashamed of 
his shame’. Significantly, Hitschmann adds: 
‘ This kind of blushing, besides being the expres- 
sion of the emotion of shame, certainly has an 
organic basis.’ The blushing is further under- 
stood as a hysterical conversion of regressively 
reactivated exhibitionism which also involves a 
masochistic tendency toward self-punishment 
and confession. 

In 1944 Bergler published his paper on ‘A 
New Approach to the Therapy of Erythro- 
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phobia’. He stated that blushing has always 
been considered a hysterical conversion symptom 
in which unconscious exhibitionistic and punish- 
ment wishes were satisfied. He added that it has 
been generally recognized that erythrophobics 
are narcissistic, may have ideas that border on 
the paranoid, and are difficult to treat. ah 

Bergler believes that the pronounced exhibi- 
tionism in erythrophobia is secondary and in 
itself defensive, and that it must be dealt with as 
such if good therapeutic results are to be 
obtained. He believes the deepest layer 17 
erythrophobia consists of a pre-oedipal scopto- 
philic wish: ‘ I want to look at the breast of the 
phallic mother.’ He emphasizes the aggressive, 
oral-devouring aspect of this voyeurism. In the 
second layer, the scoptophilic impulses are 
repressed and transformed into a defiant, reactive 
exhibitionistic wish. The formula is ‘I don’t 
want to look at my mother’s breast; I want to 
show myself.’ In this layer (and phase) the 
exhibitionism of the cheeks is especially 1m- 
portant as they are equated with the mothers 
breast. (Bergler states that the selection of the 
cheeks has a complex history, passing throug? 
the stage of exhibition of the whole body, aS 
described by Lewin (1933), and involving also 
the penis and buttocks.) Defiance and vengefu 
wishes are prominent because the mother 
frustrated prior scoptophilic wishes. In laye 
three, the oedipal phase, the breast significance 
of the cheeks is fused with the phallic-pen's 
significance of the head, the formula being: 
“Tam not castrated. On the contrary, my Pe? A 
is as big as my head.’ The attempt at denia 
through exhibitionism is very prominent nee 
This layer of phallic exhibitionism and aggress!© 
is also repressed, ‘leading to the symptom i 
erythrophobia ’. (I do not know whether Ber, P ‘s 
would consider this a type of conversion at t® 
point.) 

In a recent book, Bergler (1961) reaffirms and 
extends these formulations, stating that bution 
exhibitionism should be ‘ stressed more enp k 
tically in the sequence of shifts, breast-butto i 
penis-cheeks’, He emphasizes that blushing se 
represents a masochistic display of the pa a 
and reddened buttocks’, which display 5% re 
how unjustly the child feels he has been ae E 

It is difficult to assess Bergler’s contribu i is 
They are to a considerable extent tied o aing 
basic theories of the neurotic process, incłu ii 
the central role of psychic masochism, cies 
are highly controversial. His specific t uted. 
about erythrophobia have also been disp 
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eel (1943) states that he cannot accept 
i of Bergler s conclusions, referring, apparently, 
” Bongles s emphasis on specific oral and visually 
pz ouring fantasies. Feldman (1962) in his 
sere paper mentions agreement with some of 
Ae findings, but adds: ‘but I could not 
EET aggressive incorporation of the 
a ast-penis is the basic complex in 
e ees; I believe Bergler’s emphasis on 
a eyo heightening of exhibitionism, while 
im a in rather extreme terms, represents an 
Masai ant contribution to the clinical under- 
at of erythrophobia. This point is also 
Bergler by Fenichel, but independently of 
cn, A idiosyncratic | theoretical views. of 
Vicissit Frend (1915) in * Instincts and Their 
CS udes described in detail the defensive 
Fa TE of scoptophilia and exhibition- 
i lini $ “chi these views were not kept in focus 
este y and much of the analytic literature 
ric S „the exhibitionism in erythrophobia 
as y as a simple component instinct 
el ut reference to its defensive function and 
aboration. 
oe (1945) discusses 1 
The ral different contexts in The Psychoanalytic 
ory of Neurosis and presents a balanced an 
He relates it to social 
fright and fear of 
he blushing to be a 
tates that scoptophilia 


erythrophobia in 


Teassurance against feeling nxiety, 
and guilt. In this sense the exhibitionism acts 
as a coercive magical gesture to force the 
Spectator to prove that no castration has 0C- 
Curred, or to give approbation to overcome 
Shame and guilt. Fenichel also emphasizes the 
Central role of the affect of shame in the pro- 


ction of erythrophobia, and links this to the 
Mmature superego found in these patients. In 
imilar to that of 


is respect, his formulation is S 
eldman, 
we a very recent paper Feldman (1962) 
qunmarized and extended his two prior papers 
blushing from his current perspective © 
Ore than forty years’ experience 10 treating 
lushing and the fear of blushing. He makes 
Bee important comments On the ecology of 
Ushing, pointing out that blushing is a universa 
€nomenon, and is apparently found among all 
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races and groups of people. He adds: ‘ ; 
hardly a person who can claim e at Z 
blushed.’ Blushing is found among Baten 
classified in all the psychiatric Ribas 
categories. Of especial interest is the fact that 
the blind, and even the congenitally blind, blush 
readily. In this connexion, Feldman quotes both 
his own observations and those of Darwin 
(1873). Feldman adds that blushing has changed 
since he first began to observe it, in that fewer 
women and more men now blush. He relates 
this to the change in socio-psychological 
conditions over the years with resulting change in 
what the group expects of each sex, and in what 
is considered shameful. 

In this paper Feldman reaffirms the importance 
of an immature superego in blushing, which was 
an important focus of his second paper; he then 
extends further the emphasis on social factors, 
which were also a feature of the second paper. 
Of especial importance is the desire to be the 
focus of attention, which is now described as the 
‘key drive in blushers’. This is a universal 
drive, and is related to shame, because we are 
shamed by others for trying to be the focus of 
attention. 

In Feldman’s opinion, the feeling of shame 
precedes blushing. Then the blusher becomes 
ashamed of having blushed which, in turn, 
further intensifies the blushing. He adds that if 
shame is felt as an affect blushing will follow. 
However, if the shame has become ‘ an abstract 
ethical concept because of a high level of super- 
ego development, no blushing will appear’. 

Feldman states that in men a repressed desire 
to assume a feminine role is a key complex. The 
typical sequence is; masculine aggression is 
given up because of castration fears, and a 
feminine role is assumed. The feminine ten- 
dencies cause the boy to feel shame despite 
various attempts to overcome them, and this 
leads to the blushing. Therefore, women feel 
ashamed when they want attention as females, 
and men, also, feel shame when they want atten- 
tion as females. Feldman states: ‘Ifa boy goes 
through a period of feminine identification and 
carries this into his adult life, he is bound to 
become a blusher. In general, this typical 
sequence is similar to that described by Hitsch- 
mann and Reich as being of central importance 
in blushers. This is a valuable paper. It conveys 
a rather disjointed impression, however, since 
the various observations and points of view 
advanced are often not clearly integrated with 
each other, or with the main themes of the paper. 
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Case REPORT? 

The patient requested treatment because of 
episodes of severe blushing associated with 
intense anxiety. He would begin to blush in a 
stressful situation and would then become 
frightened and ashamed because he was blushing 
which, in turn, would lead to a further increase 
i hing. 
as oo as of age at the time of the 
initial interview, a graduate engineer, married, 
and employed at a junior executive level in a 
manufacturing firm. He was somewhat over 
average height, of moderately heavy build, with 
a light complexion and an ‘open facial 
expression and manner. Psychological testing, 
done prior to the start of analysis, indicated the 
presence of intense anxiety in a mixed neurotic 
(hysterical and obsessive-compulsive) character 
structure. His Wechsler-Bellevue IQ was 138. 

His symptoms had begun suddenly, two years 
prior to his seeking treatment, while he was being 
criticized by a superior at work. There were 
isolated episodes over the next year, and then 
the attacks of blushing became frequent and 
drove him to despair. He considered quitting 
his job and living as long as possible in retire- 
ment, and even hoped that he would contract a 
fatal illness, such as cancer, in order to provide a 

way out of his predicament. It became clear in 
the analysis that the patient’s blushing usually 
occurred at work, when he had to face a man in 
authority, or someone whom he feared for other 
reasons. While he was often inhibited with 
women and felt somewhat embarrassed in their 
presence, attacks of blushing occurring primarily 
in relation to women were rare. 

Both sides of the patient’s family were of 
Irish Catholic background. His father, a skilled 
factory worker, had only a fourth-grade 
education. He was initially described by the 
patient as a cool and distant person, a strict 
disciplinarian with his children yet a ‘good 
provider’ for his large family. The patient 
remembered his mother as being firm, yet 
warmer and more friendly than his father, 
commenting, ‘ she got us kids things we couldn’t 
get from father’. The patient is the second of 
six children. He has only one brother, about 
ten years his junior. For a long while, therefore, 
he was the only boy among four girls, a circum- 
stance which he felt contributed to his feeling 


that he was a ‘sissy’. The patient presented 
himself as a devout Catholic, and had been 
attending mass daily for several months prior 
to the start of analysis in the hope that intense 
religious devotion would help control his 
symptoms. . j 
"There were interesting oscillations during ne 
development between a shy, inhibited type i 
adjustment and a much more exhibitionistic an 
aggressive one. Through most of his early years 
he was outwardly a very ‘ good’ boy, a ren 
forming and outstanding student in parochia 
school, and shy and inhibited, especially in his 
dealings with girls. Although a good athlete, he 
feared that he was not as ‘ tough’ as the other 
boys. In his middle teens, however, this pe 
suddenly changed. He secured a job after me 
as an usher in a local theatre. This a 
wearing a uniform which he felt covered me 
feminine aspects of his appearance (a too larg 
‘rump °) and made him appear more masculine. 
Armed with this uniform the patient felt more 
confident and became much more outgoing- 
He liked to be the ‘centre of attention’, an 
began to date frequently. Later in his work he 
developed unusual skill in public speaking an 
competitive debating. $ 
At the start of the analysis the patient emphe 
sized his accomplishments and especially the 
masculine side. He gave a startling account fe 
“intercourse ’ with several of his sisters when ” 
was around five years of age; this was follors 
by a boastful description of frequent dating gE 
later years. He talked a great deal Hee 
competitive and angry feelings toward 
“boss ’, former employers, and the analyst. this 
However, as the analysis progressed was 
phallic and exhibitionistic position bates a 
also clearly reflected in his early dreams) n i. 
to pass, the heroic and ‘ wicked’ picture W a 
he drew of himself began to shrink, and m ee 
feelings of self-doubt, shame and yeaa 
appeared. Each time his sexual experien ne 
were discussed they seemed less extensia bë 
“intercourse ’ with his sisters turned out titres 
mutual looking and sex play of a typical n tant 
Nonetheless, these experiences were impo 
ones, even in their revised version. 
crowded conditions in his home, he hae ; 
in the same bed with at least one of his tt 
from the age of two until just before pu A 


d slept 
e ha t 


2 The psycho-analysis of this case was supervised by 
Dr Robert P. Knight. I am indebted to him for much of 
my understanding of the case. I am also indebted to 
Prof. E. H. Erikson in whose Dream Seminar a large 


intensive!Y 
number of the patient’s early dreams New ae or. 
studied. I am, of course, solely responsible for Me its 
in which this material is presented here an 
relationship to the rest of the paper. 


Because Of 
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The crowding also meant intimate physical 
association with both parents. These conditions 
were probably of importance in stimulating the 
wishes to look and be seen, and in arousing the 
accompanying fears, which played an important 
part in his psycho-sexual development and were 
Prominent themes in the analysis. 

His later dating experiences involved much 
petting, often leading to ejaculation, but not to 
intercourse. He had only one experience of 
an intercourse, which was unsatis- 
omy and he never dated the girl again. His 
a believed that he was having intercourse 
ae many of his dates, however, and he 
3 ouraged them in this belief so that he would 
So aaa masculine in their eyes. In this 
een he talked of his concern that his wife 
He me become pregnant in six years of marriage. 
S had been told by a physician that his sperms 
t ere ‘a little weak’, he felt that his penis was 
small, and he disclosed that he had a partial 
ale of one testicle. He felt these defects 
hoon a consequence of masturbation 1n child- 

od, and were what kept him from impreg- 
Nating his wife. 
As this theme of weakness developed, 
Memories and fantasies of his fear of his father 

ecame prominent, and were mirrored in the 
transference. He described his father’s explosive 
temper, which led to sudden, violent outbursts. 
On several occasions his father lashed the 
Patient with a whip because he had ‘caught 

im’ in wrongdoing. The suddenness and 
unpredictability of father’s outbursts, especially, 
Seemed related to the development of the 
Symptoms. He was most apt to blush if he were 
Suddenly ‘caught’ Or exposed in regard to 
Something about which he was ashamed. 

To follow this theme further, additional 
Material relating to his feelings of weakness and 
femininity, and to his shame over these feelings, 
Now oscillated with the competitive fantasies 
and dreams concerning his bosses, the analyst, 
and his father. The competitive themes had a 
naïve, adolescent flavour and were couched in 


terms of being the ‘big gun > the one who 
He complained about the 


to hj | privileges i accorded 
© his bosses. In his fantasy, these privileges 


th his secretary. 


he fantasy stopped abruptly when he thought 


that this would lead to 
eae a ‘top boss’, SUC 
the Board, could defy the ru 
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Ee with his secretary with impunity. 
__ubmre spout a E nade 
b assoc n with primal scene 
dreams. It was implied that he had seen more 
than he should have, had been discovered while 
looking, and was now to be attacked and 
punished. There was a strong sado-masochistic 
flavour to this material and, while his identifi- 
cations were with both parents, his feminine 
identification was prominent in this context. 

These developments were followed by a long 
period in which he reported homosexual fantasies 
in regard to his boss, the analyst, and his father. 
He was intensely ashamed of these fantasies, as 
he was of everything which seemed to indicate 
weakness and femininity in him. The fantasies 
involved, first, a touching or ‘ jerking off’ of his 
father’s penis. Later, he imagined being 
‘forced’ to perform fellatio by the analyst, or 
by his boss. Still later, he became aware of 
wishful impulses to suck, and at times bite off, 
his father’s penis, or the analyst’s in the trans- 
ference version of the fantasies. These fantasies 
seemed to involve an erotized yearning for a close 
and dependent relationship to a man, a relation- 
ship through which he could become more 
manly. In this connexion appeared memories of 
yearnings for affection from his father, of feelings 
that his father was too distant and too pre- 
occupied with his own interests to care about the 
patient, but rather provided for his physical 
needs and then left him to grow up unaided in a 
house dominated by aggressive women. The 
fantasies also involved an attempt to deny 
through sexualization his hatred and com- 
petitiveness towards his father, and to indicate 
his humble submission to him. 

One of the central theses advanced-by Feldman 
(1962) was that the boy in the oedipal phase 
retreats from a masculine position because of 
castration fear and forms a passive, feminine 
identification. This femininity is the major 
source of feelings of shame which lead to 
plushing. This type of development seemed to be 
an important one for this patient, as indicated 
by the preceding material. Further, he was most 
apt to blush in work situations where he feared 

tasied weaknesses might be 


that real or fan 
exposed by a superior. The feeling of shame, or 
anticipation of being shamed, preceded the 


blushing. Also, as described by Feldman, 
shame seemed much more important in this 
respect than guilt. Even in those instances in 
which the patient blushed because he feared the 
exposure of hostile thoughts aimed at a superior, 
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the blushing was linked to his fear that once his 
angry thoughts were known he would have to 
back down, and thereby reveal himself to be a 
coward. In those situations in which he felt he 
could be successfully aggressive he did not blush. 

During the period in which these themes 

unfolded there were, of course, many parallel 
developments in the analysis. Especially impor- 
tant among them were, first, the analysis of a 
broadly based system of ego defences centring 
around the patient’s need to maintain a ‘ perfect 
front’; and, second, the analysis of certain 
related superego immaturities. 

The patient desperately wanted to make a 
* perfect’ impression on everyone, in terms of 
virtually all the ways in which one person can be 
noticed and evaluated by another. Thus, he was 
preoccupied with his physical appearance, dress, 
speech, intelligence, morals, and the value of his 
possessions, all from the standpoint of the 
impression which each of these items would 
make on an observer. 

He was gratified by displaying this ‘ perfect’ 
behaviour, in part because it provided defensive 
reassurances against feelings of inadequacy. 
He also hoped that by being without flaw he 
could ward off any criticism. With this defensive 
system he seemed to be trying to protect himself 
with various types of magical coverings,? both 
literally and figuratively. Thus protected, he 
could gratify exhibitionistic wishes without fear 
of reprisal and maintain, undetected, various 
unacceptable sexual and aggressive fantasies. 
Yet the attempt was not successful and he was 
fearful that someone would detect a ‘ flaw’ in 
these coverings, especially if his exhibitionism 
gained him too much prominence. This conflict 
was illustrated by his behaviour during the 
analysis: he was fearful that his co-workers 
would discover that he was in analysis and, 
therefore, a defective person. He went to 
considerable lengths to keep the analysis secret, 
including varying the routes he used to drive to 
the analyst’s office, and searching for an 
inconspicuous parking place on arrival. At the 
height of this concern for secrecy, however, he 
purchased an expensive dark convertible auto- 
mobile with a white top. He was proud of the 
striking and (for this area) unusual appearance 
of the automobile, and of the prestige its 
ownership gave him. However, the distinctive 
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appearance of the car in turn increased his fear 
that someone would discover that he was 
coming to an analyst, and led to a temporary 
heightening of his security precautions. 

The ‘perfect front’ defence supported the 
patient’s symptomatology by increasing his 
readiness to feel exposed and ashamed. Because 
it led to a growing discrepancy between his inner 
feelings and the outer appearance he wished to 
maintain he felt more and more like a ‘ phony 
which, in turn, further heightened his fear of 
exposure. A vicious cycle was thereby established 
in which the character defence and his readiness 
to feel shame intensified each other. Once the 
blushing began this vicious cycle was accelerated. 
He regarded his blushing mainly as a realization 
of the dreaded exposure, as a confession of an 
inner weakness which could no longer be hidden. 
He feared that people seeing him blush would 
realize this and would then treat him with 
contempt and derision.4 Once he began tO 
blush, therefore, the need to appear without 
blemish was further heightened. r 

The superego immaturities referred to were, in 
general, similar to those described by Feldman 
in his second paper (1941), They were indicated 
by the patient’s strikingly ‘ adolescent ’ standards 
and goals, by a pronounced dependence on the 
judgement of various authorities rather than 0n 
his own inner standards, and by a strong 
tendency toward externalization in general. 
These superego immaturities were, of course, 
intimately related to the defensive formations 
described earlier. They supported each other, 
and the superego immaturity helped to promote 
the cyclical relationship between impulses, 
defences, a readiness to feel shame, an 
blushing. 

A number of factors seem to have been 
important in the development of the describe 
patterns of ego and superego functioning. These 
factors included the pronounced tendency © 
his parents, as well as the church and parochia 
school, to stress outward conformity in behavioui 
and external signs of goodness. His parents hat 
taken pains to enforce conformity in the patient. 
At school, also, he was supposed to sit Oe ar 
in his chair, hands folded ‘ in plain sight * on hi 
desk, to show that he was not involved H 
mischief. Virtue was often measured in ae 
of the number of times one attended mass °. 


3 Cf, his rapid gain in self confidence and masculine 
feelings on wearing the uniform of a theatre usher as a 
teenager. cae 

4 While this description seems to encompass the most 


t, it was, of 
nce for him. 
ved in his 


central meanings of blushing to the patien 
course, a considerably more complex experie: 
These meanings were also importantly invol 
Phobic response to the blushing. 
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confession, public events which were recorded 
and rewarded at home and in school. 

Also important to the patient’s superego 
development was another side of his father. 
Along with stressing conformity and religious 
submission, father had emphasized the com- 
petitive side of commercial life. He had taught 
that one had to take advantage of others in all 
transactions, to ‘ Jew them down’, or the others 
would take advantage of you. In this view there 
Was no room for a mutually satisfying agreement 
as ie was always the exploiter and someone 
else the exploited. The only acceptable role for a 
ae man’ was that of the exploiter. The patient 
My (A troubled by the absurdities of this view. Yet 

formed part of his own standards, and he felt 
guilty if he exploited others in transactions, and 
Weak and a ‘ sissy’ if he did not. 
eee were several background factors opera- 
2 e at the time the blushing began that seemed 
Th ane the patient’s sense of inadequacy. 
Bn se included the loss of his job just prior to 
oe eon of his symptoms. This 
AR ved no fault of his own and he was soon 
a but his confidence had been shaken by 
; Incident. Also important was the growing 

ealization that his wife would not become 
Pregnant, and concerns about the adoption of a 
child which, to him, meant the public confession 


of inadequate masculinity. 
hea the ventilation and 
e homosexual fantasies an 
go attitudes which have 
Patient’s symptoms improved substantially and 
his blushing virtually disappeared. In the later 
Phases of the analysis, strongly ambivalent 
Telationships to his mother and sisters (which 
ad, of course, been expressed in the material 
fore) came more sharply into focus, as did 
1S relationship to his wife. This material was 
Sp ecially pertinent to the analysis of his sexual 
Inhibitions,® which subsequently improved sub- 
Stantially, However, this material, while relevant, 
id not seem as pertinent to the understanding 
of the blushing as the material which has been 


scribed above. $ 
arı number of the unconscious fantasies wuh 
this mentioned in the literature Were fop z 
the Patient to be associatively connected wi 
© blushing episodes. Of special prominence 
‘te exhibitionistic and scoptophilic fantasies. 
ese were sexual, but also defensive and aggres- 


working through of 
d the ego and super- 
been described, the 
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sive, incontent. However, several fantasies which 
have been described by previous authors as being 
of central importance in blushing were not 
prominent in the analysis of this case and did not 
seem to be importantly linked to the blushing. 
For example, there did not seem to be any 
evidence of a direct association between the 
blushing and displaced genital or urethral 
excitement; or of a direct linkage of blushing to 
erection; nor of blushing cheeks to reddened 
and beaten buttocks; nor of an essential role 
for a body-phallus equation, as postulated by 
Reich and Bergler. 

In the next section of this paper, I will suggest 
a view of blushing which accounts for, among 
other things, the lack of prominence in this case 
of some of the fantasies which were considered 
by several other writers to be inherent in blush- 
ing. It should be remembered in this connexion, 
however, that there were a number of discre- 
pancies among the findings of previous authors 
as to what types of conflict and fantasy forma- 
tions they considered crucial in the genesis of 
of blushing. To recapitulate a few, heightened 
exhibitionistic impulses were considered to be 
the main instinctual factor by several authors, 
while they were thought to be essentially defen- 
sive formations by Bergler and, to a considerable 
extent, by Fenichel. Increasing depth of analysis 
of pregenital factors, especially oral sadism, was 
considered important to therapeutic success by 
several authors, whereas Feldman reported 
superior therapeutic results when he focussed 
relatively more on social and cultural issues. 
These discrepancies, also, can be reconciled in 
considerable measure in terms of the view of 
blushing advanced in the next section. 


DISCUSSION 


As the historical survey of the literature 
indicates, there has been a tendency towards a 
progressive enrichment of the analytic under- 
standing of blushing and erythrophobia. The 
earliest contributions centred on instinctual 
aspects, such as the displacement and conversion 
of genital, urethral and exhibitionistic impulses. 
Then the importance of oral and scoptophilic 
impulses was recognized; and considerably later 
it was seen that some of these ‘ instinctual’ 
tendencies involved in the symptomatology 
were intensified for defensive purposes. 


f his marriage, which 


The patient i ive lack of pleasure in 
noticed a relative lac: A 
sharply increased when he began to lush. Howev 


5 
haq 


m the beginning © 


intercourse from ti 
perienced any poten 


er, he never ex cy disturbance. 
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Alexander made a relatively early beginning at 
assessing the role of ego and superego pathology 
in blushing. Reich related erythrophobia to a 
certain type of character structure and to allied 
conditions; this development was extended by 
Hitschmann and Feldman. Feldman again 
zmphasized the role of an immature superego, 
and stressed particularly the importance of social 
and cultural factors in blushing. 

Several important theoretical areas still require 
clarification, however. Already mentioned was 
the fact that fantasy formations considered as 
the cause of blushing by some authors are not 
found, or are given only a secondary role, by 
others. Also, the factors now generally con- 
sidered to be of importance in blushing are of a 
very disparate nature, ranging from early 
instinctual conflicts to broad cultural influences. 
It is not sufficiently clear how these factors relate 
to each other and to our current models of 
psychic functioning, and their relationship to 
structural considerations is particularly unde- 
veloped. I hope to make a beginning at resolving 
these issues by conceptualizing blushing in a 
way that permits a more systematic under- 
standing of it in relation to the structural view- 
point and, through this, to the role of instinctual, 
characterological and social factors. 

Schematically, I would regard blushing as 
primarily a vasomotor response to affect 
discharge, and shame as the affect involved. In 
this view, the direct conversion of the cathexis 
of unconscious fantasies into blushing is con- 
sidered to be a secondary phenomenon. Blushing 
is regarded as the physiological end result of a 
more or less intense ‘ affective spell’, as defined 
by Fenichel (1945, p. 20). Fenichel states, 
“affective spells consist of (a) movements and 
other physiological discharges . . . and (b) 
emotional feelings. Both the physical and mental 
phenomena are specific for any given affect— 
and in particular the correlation of both pheno- 
mena is specific’. Another example of this type 
of specific physiological response to affect is 
laughter. There are a number of such apparently 
inborn correlations between specific affects and 
more or less differentiated physiological response 
patterns. This view would permit considering 


differences in physiological reactivity to some 
extent as co-determining, along with psycho- 
logical factors, a person’s liability to blush. 

Relevant to this view is the important 
systematic and structural conception of shame 
advanced by Piers (1953). Piers points out that 
shame has been relatively neglected in analytic 
writings, often being considered simply as 4 
Teaction-formation against exhibitionism of 
being confused with the concept of guilt. He 
considers shame to be of equivalent importance 
to guilt, and feels that they should be clearly 
differentiated from each other, although they 
are often interrelated clinically in a complex way- 
In this respect, he draws on the generally similar 
views of Alexander (1927) and Erikson (1950). 

In brief, Piers feels that shame arises from 
tension between ego-ideal and ego, whereas guilt 
relates to tension between superego and ego- 
Whereas guilt is generated whenever a superego 
boundary is transgressed, shame occurs when 4 
goal represented by the ego-ideal is not met. 
Shame, then, is a response to failure or ‘ short- 
coming ’, while guilt is a response to transgres- 
sion. The unconscious threat implied also differs, 
being mutilation in the case of guilt, an 
abandonment (including, in derivative forms, 
fear of social rejection and the contempt of one’s 
associates) in the case of shame. 

Piers does not relate his concept directly tO 
affect psychology. I believe that this is an arti- 
ficial limitation and that the issues of affect 
psychology are intimately involved in bis 
Conceptualization. Briefly, I would relate tha 
by following Rapaport’s (1953) general treatmen 
of affect psychology. In these terms, the more 
usual tension between ego-ideal and ego 8 
regarded as productive of shame feelings of i 
‘signal’ variety. Under stress, however, a 
adaptive controls may weaken and a significa” 
discharge of affect occurs, producing, in ae 
severe cases, an affective spell in the sens 
described above. If of sufficient intensity, an 
occurring in a physiologically reactive indiene 
this affective discharge would, through Psy° ae 
logical and physiological control systems, cane 
tuate in a blush. (The panic response to blus a 
found in erythrophobia depends, I believe, 


5 There has been considerable interest in the study of 
shame in recent years. Especially noteworthy is the book 
by Lynd (1958) and the paper by Lichtenstein (1963). 
Both of these authors, among others, include critical 
discussions of Piers’s formulations. However, I believe 
that Piers’s work remains the best available basic con- 
ceptualization of shame in terms of Psycho-analytic 
theory. The place in this conceptualization of other 


t. 
affective states related to shame, such as embarrassment» 
remains to be worked out. 8 her 

? Piers considers it immaterial to his argument Whe 
one regards the ego-ideal as part of the Sie ‘most © 
separate structure. He assigns to the ego-idea sidered 
the loving and goal-setting functions which are co! , 
superego functions by those who prefer to co 


nceptua 
j i O. 
the ego-ideal as a part-organization of the supereg 
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the complex meaning of blushing to these 
patients. Many individuals blush without being 
unduly upset by it.) 

Piers therefore considers shame to have a 
structural basis analogous to that of guilt. 
Shame may be and often is fully internalized. 
However, Piers seems to feel that the ego-ideal 
1s somewhat more open to later (post-oedipal) 
identifications, and therefore progressive modi- 
fication, than is the superego proper. Piers 
considers that shame, like guilt, can be uncon- 
scious. In fact, he states: ‘If shame can reach 
such a degree that it appears as conscious anxiety 
it must imply a severe unconscious threat to the 
Ego ’ (1953, p. 16). 

Instinctual impulses and unconscious fantasies, 
usually assigned a direct and central role via 
Conversion in the causation of blushing, are 
Considered as having a less direct and more 
complex role in the view I am suggesting. 
Developmentally, of course, impulses and fan- 
tasies in many instances influence and colour the 
type of ego-ideal which is formed, since they 
help form the child’s image of his parents as well 
as of himself, In this sense there is develop- 
Mentally a cyclical relationship between impulses 
and fantasies on the one hand, and the 
differentiating ego and ego-ideal on the other.® 
Secondly, at the time of any given episode of 
blushing, impulses and fantasies are important 
determinants of the patient’s readiness to feel 
shame and of the content of the shame. For 
example, in the patient I described, his feelings of 
Weakness and inadequacy, linked partially to 
Unconscious homosexual tendencies, were an 
important part of his readiness to feel shame. 

n this sense they were part-causes of the blushing. 
his view could apply to various impulses and 
fantasy formations; in this way they could be 


Tegarded as part causes of blushing without 
assuming a direct conversion of their cathexis 
Into the symptoms. 

Impulses and fantasies, however, only partly 
determine the readiness to feel shame. Other 
important contributions come from the ego and 
Superego. In the case I described, for example, 
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the patient’s defensive need to maintain a perfect 
front was shown to increase his readiness to 
feel shame through increasing his feeling of 
‘phoniness *. Also, superego immaturities, as 
reflected in his excessive reliance on the opinions 
of others and his exploitative view of human 
relationships, tended to increase his readiness 
to feel shame, and, therefore, his propensity to 
blush. 

As mentioned earlier, there are some differ- 
ences of opinion as to which are the essential 
fantasies in the genesis of blushing. These 
different findings can be reconciled by the view 
suggested here, since what is considered essential 
is the readiness to feel shame (in both the 
conscious and unconscious sense), and this 
readiness could be supported by a variety of 
different fantasy formations. It would be 
expected, on the basis of Piers’s formulations, 
that the crucial fantasies would lead to feelings 
of failure or shortcoming, and therefore be 
productive of shame tension. This seemed to be 
the situation in the case of my patient as 
discussed above. It is also supported by the 
findings of Hitschmann and Feldman who 
stress that passive tendencies were heightened 
in blushers, and the blushing resulted in large 
measure from shame over these tendencies. In 
this view a wide variety of fantasy formations 
could operate to heighten shame tension through 
the common property of signifying ‘ failure > to 
the ego-ideal. 

There is no logical inconsistency between the 
view I am suggesting and the concept of con- 
version. They could becomplementary processes. 
One could assume that, in addition to the 
operations I am postulating in some cases, or in 
all cases to some degree, direct conversion of the 
cathexis of fantasies into blushing occurs. The 
fact that this is logically consistent does not 
answer the question as to whether or not it occurs 
in blushing, however.’ I believe this should be 
left an open question for the present. Its 
eventual solution may depend on a clarification 


of the concept of conversion.?° 
Some of the ecological data presented by 


version, Several writers have 


* All observers agree that there i 
ip lation between Blaine “nd scoptophilia and exhibition- 
visie This may be due to the unusua 
peoa in the development of the ego-l 
Peni] as well as to a secondary attac! 
9 asies to the symptom once it has occurred. 
ged questioning of the explanatory value of the coh 
coe of conversion in this paper is not intended to apply 
are $ bearing on conditions other than blushing. There 
Hin Teasons to assume that blushing may differ sig- 
ificantly from the more usual phenomena considered 


instances of con y 
Saint that the term * conversion > be used only in 
relation to disturbances involving the voluntary nervous 
system and special sense organs. By this view, blushing 
would be excluded since it Is a vasomoter phenomenon 
dependent on the autonomic nervous system. 

10 Conversion is, of course, a pre-structural concept. 
In spite of some provocative recent work, such as the 
book edited by Deutsch (1959), the concept of con- 
version has not yet tegrated into structural 


theory. 


been fully in 
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Feldman (1962) also seem congenial to the view 
being suggested. Feldman mentions that blush- 
ing is ubiquitous, occurring in all groups of 
people, in all psychiatric categories and, to some 
degree at least, in most normal people. This 
widespread occurrence seems more easily related 
to a view which links blushing to basic relation- 
ships between psychic structures, and to the 
discharge of a universal affect, than to the 
concept of individual conversions of highly 
specific unconscious fantasies. 

Feldman (1962) mentions the frequent occur- 

rence of blushing among the congenitally blind. 
Blank (1963) has made similar observations. 
However, Blank (1957, 1958), on the basis of 
extensive experience, concludes that the con- 
genitally blind are devoid of visual imagery, 
even in their dreams. This seems to prove that 
visual imagery, and specific visual fantasies, are 
not essential for blushing. Blushing in the 
congenitally blind is, therefore, very difficult to 
account for on the basis of many of the tradi- 
tional explanations of blushing that require the 
presence of visual imagery. These include those 
theories assigning a primary causative role to 
the content of scoptophilic fantasies, including 
those based on the derivatives of visual devouring 
fantasies, those identifying the blushing face with 
the previously perceived beaten and reddened 
buttocks, linking the red colour of the blush 
symbolically with sexual excitement, and so on.11 
Blushing in the congenitally blind is, on the other 
hand, easily explained by the view I am suggest- 
ing, since ego-ideal formation certainly occurs in 
the congenitally blind. There is evidence that the 
blind, knowing that they lack an important 
sensory apparatus, may tend to feel especially 
inadequate and vulnerable to exposure and 
shame. In terms of the view being suggested, 
therefore, we would expect some of the con- 
genitally blind to blush readily. 

As mentioned previously, recent writers such 
as Feldman (1962) have emphasized the impor- 
tance of social and cultural factors in the genesis 
of blushing. At the same time, other factors such 
as impulse derivatives, ego defences, and 
superego immaturities are also considered 
relevant to the causation of blushing. I believe 
that each of these factors is important and that 
each makes a contribution to the complex 
configuration which leads to blushing. It is a 


problem, however, to understand systematically 
how these various disparate factors relate to 
each other and how each contributes to the 
symptomatology. There has been a tendency in 
the literature simply to enumerate the additional 
factors as they were brought into focus without 
much effort to relate them to each other and to 
the general theory of the causation of blushing. 
Of course, an integration of the role of factors 
which have come into focus more recently, such 
as social and cultural ones, with previous find- 
ings and theory is a current problem of impor- 
tance for psycho-analytic theory in general. 
One purpose of the conceptualization here 
advanced is to facilitate such an integration in 
terms of the specific symptom of blushing. 

In this conceptualization the various factors 
are integrated in terms of their influence on the 
relationship between the ego-ideal and the ego. 
All influences leading to increased shame tension 
between these structures, and thereby to 4 
relatively unmodulated affect discharge of shame, 
would tend to produce blushing in a physio- 
logically reactive individual. Various factors 
may lead to a chronic increase of tension 
between the ego-ideal and the ego that may 
constitute part of a characterological readiness 
to experience shame. The ways in whic 
instinctual derivatives, ego defences and super- 
ego immaturities each influence this system an 
each other have already been discussed. Whereas 
the relationship of social and cultural factors tO 
earlier views of the psychology of blushing 
remains unclear, their contribution can easily be 
conceptualized in terms of the view being ad- 
vanced. Social and cultural factors important y 
modify the ego-ideal both through their ekeni 
on the parents and by way of Jator identificaron 
with non-parental figures, group ideals, and l d 
like. This modification of the ego-ideal woule, 
of course, influence the readiness to feel nee 
and, thereby, the tendency to blush. Also, t 3 
alteration of the ego-ideal by social factors leas 
to some corresponding changes in the ego i & 
instinctual derivatives because of the MA a 
mental interdependence among these a ae 
At a more secondary level, social and cultu ie 
factors influence the attitude towards ean 
who blush, and thereby colour the Oe 
reaction to his symptom and the intensity 
which he tries to defend against it. 


u Of course, blushing is a visible symptom and, once 
it occurs in a sighted person, many visual fantasies 
cluster around it and may support and intensify it. To 
some extent these are secondary associations and elabora- 


. A other 
tions. The partial aetiologic role of yet bra the 
fantasies in the complex causation of blushing 


sighted) has already been discussed. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF NARCISSISTIC 
AND OBJECT LIBIDO IN THE AGED' 


By 
SIDNEY LEVIN, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


INTRODUCTION 

The fact that many aged individuals show little 
apparent sexual activity has been used as an 
argument for the proposition that the libido 
becomes markedly weakened in old age. A basic 
flaw in this argument lies in the tendency to 
measure the strength of an instinct by the 
quantity of activity which it evokes. This 
tendency is fostered by the custom of defining 
an instinct as a ‘ drive’, a term which brings to 
mind an image of the individual directing his 
interests towards the environment and which 
implies a readiness to use active forms of goal- 
directed behaviour as a means of obtaining 
relief from instinctual tension. In ‘ Instincts and 
Their Vicissitudes’ Freud (1915) states: ‘A 
better term for an instinctual stimulus is a need. 
What does away with a need is satisfaction.’ If 
one defines an instinct as a need, one is not 
likely to use the amount of drive activity as a 
measure of its strength. It is apparent that when 
the libido is unsatisfied, active forms of sexual 
behaviour do not necessarily occur. This is 
especially true for elderly individuals who are 
not readily mobilized to motor activity. In such 
individuals the sexual needs persist; but, since 
these needs may not readily evoke active forms 
of behaviour directed toward satisfaction, they 
may remain hidden. Furthermore, when the 
sexual needs do lead to activity, they may be 
expressed through aim-inhibited, sublimated, or 
narcissistic outlets rather than through clearly 
erotogenic ones. 

Although it is well established that the produc- 
tion of sexual hormones is low in old age, this 
finding has limited significance as a measure of 


sexual motivation, since there is much evidence 
that both in eunuchs and in women following 
ovariectomy considerable sexual desire, interest 
and activity is retained in spite of diminished 
production of sexual hormones. 

Therefore, although at first glance it may seem 
to be almost self-evident that the libido becomes 
markedly weakened in old age, it is difficult to 
substantiate such a proposition. The arguments 
which are usually raised in favour of it are less 
likely to be brought forth when other instinctual 
needs, such as those involved in nutrition, are 
being considered. When symptoms such as 
loss of appetite or loss of weight occur in the 
aged, we do not usually jump to the conclusion 
that the nutritional needs have diminished, but 
we tend to raise questions concerning possible 
Sources of interference with satisfaction of 
these needs. Is it not just as reasonable to raise 
the same questions in regard to the libido?*_ 

In elderly individuals, a state of boredom is 4 
frequent occurrence. There is good reason to 
believe that this state arises due to difficulty in 
mobilizing active forms of drive behaviour: 
Greenson (1953) has noted that the state of being 
bored includes the following components: 
state of dissatisfaction and a disinclination to 
action; a state of longing and an inability to 
designate what is longed for; a sense of emptl- 
ness; a passive, expectant attitude with the hope 
that the external world will supply the satisfac- 
tion; a distorted sense of time in which time 
seems to stand still.’ These features are often 
present in the aged and occur, as in others, when 
instinctual aims and objects are unconscious. ad 

Greenson also notes that boredom may 


-o 


1 Presented at the Panel on ‘ Psychoanalytic Considera- 
tions of Old Age ’ at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 3 May 1963. 

2 The popular idea that diminished appetite is normal 
in the aged is contradicted by clinical experience. When 
loss of appetite occurs in the elderly, some pathological 
basis is usually found. In the majority of such cases, 
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f 
; ears dy 0 
emotional factors are of major significance. In Sheer ed 


residents of a home for the aged, Savitsky (1963 è 
that ‘ toes wits food intake tended to fall off hea 
on the whole rather withdrawn, depressed, lonely peop 
Their relationship to the environment showed a £ To 
attitude of withdrawal. Thus the relationship to 
paralleled object relationships in general. 
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accompanied by apathy. He states: ‘ Apathetic 
persons have given up the struggle and their 
fantasy life is restricted to factors concerned 
with the question of survival? In elderly 
individuals apathy is a common occurrence 
and when it is present one often gets the impres- 
Sion that the patient has given up the struggle 
Since he is incapable of becoming mobilized 
toward active forms of instinctual satisfaction. 


Tue FACTOR oF Loss 


In considering the precipitating factors which 
may lead to major disturbances in libido 
economy at any age, considerable emphasis is 
usually given to the stress of ‘loss.’ It is well 
established that loss of a love object or loss of 
anything in which a considerable quantity of 
Narcissistic libido is invested (such as a talent 
a part of the body) typically leads to a signifi- 

ant emotional disturbance. Since ageing is 
Sy accompanied by loss of important 
S jects and of highly valued functions, such as 
ight and hearing, many of the emotional 
Problems of the aged can be discussed in terms 
of this concept. 
An 4 onsiderinig the emotional disturbances 
the tc by loss, we often choose as an example 
loss of a love object. However, the same 
Eos emotional disturbances may arise regard- 
tt s of what type of object is lost, i.e. whether 
he object is inanimate, a part of the subject’s 
i or something abstract. The essential 
Onditions for the development of a major 
Teaction to loss are that the thing lost be signifi- 
cantly invested with libido and that the loss be 
Perceived at some level by the individual. 

In order to do justice to quantitative factors, 
One can think of loss as involving a ‘rate of 
Change ’, i.e. a loss within a specific unit of time 
of Something which is cathected with a specific 
quantity of libido, For example, the sudden 
ep of a love object produces a high rate of 
i ange. One’s own ageing process usually 
i volves a slow rate of change, for there is 
eee gradual and only partial loss, even 
m a large quantity of libido 1s invested in 
i Object, the self. It is apparent that a high 
i of change produces a more concentrated 
re onal disturbance which may require major 
edistributions of libido in order that equilibrium 
may become re-established. 
aoe individuals may experience many losses 
a to death and separation without becoming 
lib ‘are of the significance of these events to their 

ido economy. In some instances’ what 
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appears to be a cursory relationship, such as that 
with the postman or druggist, can be of major 
sustaining value for a particular individual. 
People are often oblivious to the importance of 
such relationships, and the sexual interests which 
accompany them are often suppressed or re- 
pressed, 

When an irretrievable loss has been ex- 
perienced, redistribution of libido becomes 
necessary in order that the sexual instincts may 
find satisfactory outlets. Such redistributions 
may involve changes not only in the ‘ object’ 
but also in the ‘aim’. 

Following the loss of an object, the availability 
of a satisfactory new object for libido investment 
does not guarantee that redistribution of libido 
to the new object will occur, since the libido 
cannot be adequately invested in new objects 
unless it is satisfactorily withdrawn from old 
ones. It is not uncommon for the libido to 
remain strongly attached to objects long after 
they have been consciously accepted as irretriev- 
able. Freud (1917) stated that ‘ it is a matter of 
general observation that people never willingly 
abandon a libidinal position, not even, indeed, 
when a substitute is already beckoning to them.’ 
One can infer that all individuals resist to some 
degree a redistribution of libido, and that when 
this resistance is strong it may prevent or delay 
the re-establishment of a satisfactory libido 
economy. There is good reason to believe that 
in many individuals this resistance becomes 
stronger with age. As a consequence, increased 
fixation of libidinal outlets may occur and lead 
to greater rigidity of character structure and 
additional difficulty in tolerating loss or change. 

The process of ageing itself usually involves 
repeated minor losses of function, leading 
to redistributions of libido which are gradual, 
taking place over the course of many years. 
However, if serious disability occurs, major 
redistributions of libido may become necessary 
within a short period of time. Waelder (1962) 
notes that ‘Man adapts to any misfortune, 
discomfort or distress if such exists as a stable 
condition. Conditions in a state of flux make 
adjustment impossible and it is then that intra- 
psychic and social equilibria are disturbed.’ 
Since the misfortunes, discomforts and distress 
of the elderly are often based upon progressive 
inner changes, adjustment may not be stabilized 
and may have to rely upon a temporizing 
attitude. Such an attitude is often expressed by 

For example, they may 


elderly individuals. 
state that since they cannot predict what to- 
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morrow will bring, they are merely trying to 
relieve their discomforts while the inner forces 
of nature take their course. Others comment 
that they are not trying any more but are merely 


waiting for death. 

In some individuals, the defence of denial, 
when it is directed toward the changes resulting 
from age, may create special problems, since this 
defence is typically accompanied by a strong 
resistance to redistribution of libido. When the 
accumulated changes of age reach a point where 
the defence of denial is no longer effective, 
these changes may break through into conscious- 
ness, and major redistributions of libido will 
become necessary if a satisfactory libido 
economy is to be re-established. Furthermore, 
although the use of denial may help to protect 
an individual from emotional disturbances, it 
may also have unfavourable consequences. 
If an older person denies his limitations in 
coping with threatening situations, his ability 
to protect himself from physical injury may be 
impaired. As a consequence, he may become 
accident prone. For example, the elderly 
individual who denies his limited vision or his 
limited ability to maintain balance is more 
likely to take risks which lead him to fall down 
and fracture a hip. If the denial can be given up 
and the elderly individual can accept his limita- 
tions, he is then in a position to make new 
adjustments to compensate for these limitations. 

Such adjustments involve complex redistribu- 
tions of libido. 


WITHDRAWAL OF LIBIDO 


Elderly individuals tend to become progres- 
sively ‘ disengaged ’ (Cummings and Henry, 
1961) and self-centered. When this occurs they 
withdraw libido from a variety of external 
objects and interests and develop an increase in 
narcissistic libido. When a large quantity of 
libido is withdrawn from external objects and 
interests, an increase in instinctual defusion 
occurs, and this process can only be reversed 
provided new outlets for libido are found. The 
eradication of defusion usually requires a reversal 
of disengagement, since a certain amount of 
libido must be invested in external objects in 
order for a satisfactory libido economy to be 
maintained. Freud pointed out the importance 
of object-libidinal attachments when he discussed 
the topic of sublimation. He stated (1908): 


It seems to us that it is the innate constitution of 
each individual which decides in the first instance 


how large a part of his sexual instinct will be possible 
to sublimate and make use of. In addition to this, 
the effects of experience and the intellectual influences 
upon his mental apparatus succeed in bringing about 
the sublimation of a further portion of it. To extend 
this process of displacement indefinitely is, however, 
certainly not possible, any more than is the case with 
the transformation of heat into mechanical energy 1n 
our machines. A certain amount of direct sexual 
satisfaction seems to be indispensible for most 
organizations. 


When libido is withdrawn from external objects, 
narcissistic forms of satisfaction may be used as 
substitutes for the object-libidinal forms of 
satisfaction which have been given up. However, 
the narcissistic forms of substitute satisfaction 
may not eradicate the accompanying state, of 
defusion. This state will persist until the libido 
is successfully redistributed toward new objects 
and new interests. It is therefore reasonable 
to attempt to reverse the process of disengage- 
ment when this is possible. Such a reversal can 
often be achieved more readily than is antici- 
pated. Even in patients with organic brain 
disease, a reversal of disengagement can often 
be effected. Gericke and Lobb (1962) describe 
how a group of old women with chronic brain 
damage in a state mental hospital could become 
significantly re-engaged in relationships through 
their participation at hospital parties to whic 

young male alcoholics were invited. These 
authors note that in many of these elderly female 
patients the crumbling ego seemed to be able to 
build itself together again through the above- 
mentioned experiences. It appeared that as 4 
result of the stimulation afforded by the young 
men, the withdrawn libido of some of the 
elderly female patients was redirected outward, 
leading to a reversal of the regressive Py 
As a consequence, several of these eun 
female patients were able to leave the hospita 
and return to the community. 


SEPARATION FROM HOME 

It has been repeatedly observed by ophthal- 
mologists that, following operations for cat 
racts, elderly patients may develop psycho y 
reactions characterized by delirium. In rece l 
years attention has been called to the actiologic? 
significance of deprivation of visual stimuli i 
these delirious states, since it was customary i 
cover up the patient’s eyes postoperative, 
However, when the procedure of covering up E 
eyes was eliminated, the psychotic states dip At 
disappear completely (Linn et al., 1963). It 
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then observed that if these patients were re- 
turned to their homes, the delirium would 
usually clear up within a day or two. It there- 
fore appears that separation from home is an 
important factor in the aetiology of these de- 
lirious states. In many instances the continuous 
presence of close relatives in the hospital does 
not lead to a clearing of the psychosis, whereas 
a return to home does (Pollen, 1963). In some 
of the cases of delirium reported by Weisman 
and Hackett (1958), a strong desire to go home 
was expressed by the patients during their 
delirious states. In treating such patients these 
authors used a technique which included the 
substitution of familiar perceptual and con- 
ceptual cues. The positive effect of these cues 
may be due in part to their ability to substitute 
for the home environment. 

Some of the patients reported by Weisman 
and Hackett developed their mental disturbances 
as soon as they were admitted to the hospital, 
Prior to surgery. Similar mental disturbances 
may occur when elderly patients are first 
admitted to a home for the aged. Many of these 
disturbances seem to be produced not only by the 
Series of losses involved, but also by the threats 
which are mobilized by the new environment. 

Separation from home includes a complex 
set of circumstances which cannot be defined 
Merely on the basis of separation from love 
objects or from dependency objects. Following 
the work of Spitz (1946), Bowlby (1951), 
and others, on the reactions of children 
to prolonged separation from their parents, 
We have become increasingly alert to the sig- 
nificance of similar separation from dependency 
Objects in other age groups. But with the accent 
being placed upon separation from major objects 
there has been a tendency to minimize some of 
the other factors which make up the totality 
Of the stressful experience involved in ‘separa- 
tion from home.’ Barad and his co-workers 
(1961) found this theme to be prominent in the 
oam: of elderly patients living in a home for 

he aged. In many of their dreams the patients 
saw themselves as lost and unable to find their 
way home, 

Separation from home involves the exposure 
of individuals to many unconscious threats. 
Some of these threats are based upon uncon- 
scious fears of acting out sexual impulses. The 
significance of such fears is especially apparent 
in patients who have clearcut phobias which 
prevent them from going any distance from 
home, even when accompanied by their de- 
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pendency objects. Although the presence of such 
dependency objects may cut down the patient’s 
fears, only a return to home will completely 
eradicate them. When a patient is hospitalized 
many aspects of the new experience may repre- 
sent unconscious threats which may contribute 
to the mobilization of anxiety; and when the 
anxiety reaches high levels or is continuous, 
a state of depersonalization or even of ego 
disorganization may develop. 

The emotional disturbances which result from 
separation from home tend to be relieved when 
there is a redistribution of libido to the extent 
that the new environment becomes an auxiliary 
home or a new home. Such redistributions of 
libido usually take a considerable period of 
time and are often not successfully completed 
until weeks or months have passed. When the 
move to a new environment is made gradually 
through repeated preliminary visits, the re- 
distribution of libido may be effected with much 
Jess emotional disturbance than when the move 


is made abruptly. 


HOSTILITY FROM YOUNGER GENERATIONS 


There are many cultural forces which con- 
tribute to the emotional disturbances of the 
aged. For example, consider the common 
attitude that elderly people do not or should not 
need any direct sexual satisfaction. This cultural 
attitude can lead to a major restriction of sexual 
activity, since it often contains a threat of criti- 
cism or ridicule if sexuality is not restrained. 
The net result is that the elderly members of our 
society are often less free to find the types of 
sexual satisfaction which are available to younger 
individuals. Such interference with sexual 
outlets may require major redistributions of 
libido to aim-inhibited, sublimated and narcis- 
sistic outlets in order that a satisfactory libido 
economy may be maintained. Since such 
redistribution may not be readily achieved in 
old age, a state of disturbed libido economy may 
persist. It is worth noting that the elderly 
female is usually given greater permission to 
obtain direct satisfaction of libido by means of 
bodily contact with children, either through 
sleeping arrangements Or otherwise, whereas 
elderly males are apt to be considered perverted 
in either a heterosexual or homosexual direc- 
tion if they seek such contacts. It has been 
observed by many physicians that, when they 
visit elderly patients, the introduction of only 
minor bodily contact, such as holding the 
patient’s hand, may be experienced by the 
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patient with great pleasure. Such an experience 
can represent a major form of sexual satisfaction 
for a person whose bodily contact with others 
has been seriously restricted. Our Western 
culture demands a fair amount of restriction 
of such closeness in everyday life, especially 
for the aged. 

The more we study elderly patients the more 
we realize how important it is for them to find 
satisfactory sexual outlets, including fantasy 
outlets. As in the case of younger individuals, 
much of the restriction of sexuality in the aged 
is due to the inner forces of repression. However, 
the cultural attitude which considers sexual 
outlets as unimportant to the aged can be 
thought of as a type of prejudice which can 
reinforce repression. 

The presence of narcissistic injuries in the 
form of rejection, ridicule, scorn, etc. is also an 
important problem for the aged. No matter 
how much effort young people make to conceal 
their feelings, they cannot help but transmit in 
some way their attitudes that old people are 
inferior, Kogan and Shelton (1962) have 
presented evidence that young people tend to 
devaluate the appearance of older people. 
Eisendorfer and Trochi (1961) found that young 
people have attitudes toward the aged which are 
similar to attitudes toward minority groups. The 
emotional impact of these prejudices may be 
mitigated provided the elderly can effect a 
selective redistribution of libido toward indi- 
viduals who show lesser degrees of prejudice. 
However, such redistributions of libido tend to 
be inhibited by the natural resistance to cathect 
a variety of new objects. 

The above-mentioned hostility of the young 
toward the aged has its counterpart in the 
growing resentment of the aged toward younger 
members of society. Such resentment is often 
highly Provocative and may lead the young to 
avoid an elderly person for their own protection. 
In some instances one finds a reversed Oedipus 
complex, in which the aged parent becomes the 
child and the child become the parent. The aged 
individual may then show intense jealousy of 
younger members of the family group. 

The hostility to which an older person may 
be subjected is often subtle and may be ex- 
perienced at an unconscious level, The aged are 
apt to perceive (either consciously or uncon- 
sciously) that younger members of our society 
not only expect them to die but also wish them 
to die, since the hostility which the young feel 
for the old is characteristically accompanied by 


death wishes. These wishes may reflect destruc- 
tive impulses which originated at the time of the 
Oedipus complex and which have persisted in the 
unconscious, which is timeless. When parents or 
parent substitutes become old, the children may 
experience diminished castration anxiety in 
relation to them. This change may lead to a 
return of repressed hostility in the children. 
The destructive impulses which are thus liberated 
may become more apparent, although they often 
remain fairly well controlled. Furthermore, the 
subtle forms of attack which may occur are often 
accompanied by a withdrawal of libido on the 
part of younger individuals. This withdrawal 
may also be perceived, either consciously or 
unconsciously, by the aged. 

It has been observed that elderly patients 
who are taken into group therapy with young 
patients often have a difficult time because the 
transference hostility of the young members of 
the group are often directed toward the elderly 
members, who may then be subjected to excessive 
attack. 

A few months ago I was consulted socially 
by a medical colleague, who wanted some 
advice concerning the management of his 
father-in-law who was 89 years old and who had 
recently become physically incapacitated. When 
I asked my colleague what bothered him about 
this old man, I was told that the children could 
not stand the father’s dictatorial attitudes. The 
old man insisted upon being informed about 
everything that was going on in the family 
business and demanded that the family visit 
him almost daily. When I asked if there had 
been a personality change, my informant stated: 
“Oh, no, he has always been this way. But the 
sons and daughters can’t stand it any more and 
are rebelling. As a result the old man seems to 
be getting worse.’ One can raise the question 
as to why this old man had to reach the age of 
89 before his children could show their rebellion. 
Apparently their fear of their father was sufi- 
ciently intense for rebellion to occur only when 
he became physically incapacitated. It appears 
that old age may be helping to solve the Oedipus 
complex of the second generation by castrating 
the old man and taking away from him the 
power to control and threaten his children. 

In many instances members of a family 
Withdraw libido from an aged person in coer Se 
tion of his death. When the elderly individua 
finally dies, the grief of those who remain may 
be mitigated, because a type of anne 
mourning in small doses may have already 
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taken place over the course of several years, 
resulting in redistribution of significant quan- 
tities of libido to other objects and interests. 


SUBLIMATION 


The fact that elderly individuals often have to 
cut down on their work or to enter into a phase 
of retirement is of considerable significance to 
their libido economy. Much satisfaction of 
narcissistic libido usually arises through work. 
In Civilization and Its Discontents, Freud (1930) 
States that the possibility which work offers 

of displacing a large amount of libidinal compo- 
nents, whether narcissistic, aggressive or even erotic, 
on to professional work and on to the human relations 
connected with it lends it a value by no means second 
to what it enjoys as something indispensible to the 
| ere and Justification of existence in society. 
ae ssional activity is a source of special satisfaction 

it is a freely chosen one—if, that is to say, by 
pate opuro, it makes possible the use of 
ee on sad of persisting or constitutionally 
for happines: 'notual ımphlses, And yer asa paih 
They do ay HL on S o kigtiy prized by mea: 
possibilities F A Ba ar Dy a and E 
TES satisfaction. The great majority of 
oot thts ois work under the stress of necessity, 

r a ural human aversion to work raises most 
difficult social problems. 


Freud implied that the average man has a 
tendency to avoid work even though it is one 
DE the most valuable means of obtaining 
libidinal satisfaction. However, many indi- 
viduals do not show such avoidance. Elderly 
individuals who have been forcibly retired will 
often seek and find other employment. But the 
new form of employment usually requires some 
Teadiness to accept a decrease in the satisfaction 
of narcissistic aspirations. 

Since the process of ageing usu > 
an individual’s capacity to live up to some of his 
earlier narcissistic aspirations, significant modi- 
fications in these aspirations become necessary 
if the individual is to maintain a satisfactory 
Narcissistic equilibrium. A change in level of 
aspiration requires a redistribution of libido 
from one level of aspiration to another. Such 
edistributions are often facilitated by the fact 
that cultural attitudes give permission to the 
aged to develop a less stringent ego-ideal. 
However, if the individual himself is not able to 
make the redistributions of libido which are 
necessary to modify his ego-ideal, he may 
Temain fixated to aspirations which become 
Increasingly unattainable. 

In the aged individual who is not s 


ally diminishes 


uccessful 
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in lowering his narcissistic aspirations, the 
frustration of these aspirations may increase 
with time. As a consequence, he will find himself 
with a quantity of suspended libido for which he 
may then seek satisfaction through substitute 
outlets. If efforts are made to redirect this 
libido toward external objects there is often a 
tendency to choose those objects which are 

already highly cathected and from whom the 

individual has obtained or is obtaining various 

degrees of narcissistic satisfaction. As a conse- 

quence an additional increment may be added 

to the previous libidinal demands upon major 

objects. In some instances the libido becomes 

concentrated upon the physician who is caring 

for the patient. Since regressive attitudes and 

responses often accompany the state of dammed 

up narcissistic libido, there may be increased 

dependency and increased jealousy, accompanied 

by increased readiness to attack and to blame 

the love objects. These reactions may also be 

accompanied by accentuation of masochistic 

mechanisms used for attempting to hold on to 

objects. Substitute satisfaction may also be 

obtained through a variety of narcissistic 

mechanisms. An individual might use the illu- 

sion of excessive love, a mechanism which is 

common in aged individuals. For example, an 

elderly patient may consider himself to be some- 

one special in his physician’s eyes. Other narcis- 

sistic mechanisms may also be used, such as those 

involved in hypochondriasis. Some individuals 

institute an illusion of excessive self-sufficiency; 

others disregard social rules and manifest an 

attitude of ‘narcissistic entitlement’ (Murray, 

1964); and in some instances psychotic reactions 

may appear which involve various degrees of 

‘ megalomania’. These narcissistic mechanisms 

may represent the major means of satisfying 

narcissistic libido. In many elderly individuals a 

strong need for increased narcissistic satisfaction 

arises due to the fact that the forces of repression 

prevent the redistribution of libido to new 

interests and objects. If these forces can be 

released by means of psychotherapy, major 

improvements in libido economy may arise. 


REACTIVATION OF THE PAST 

In advancing years there is typically an 
activation of regressive libidinal and aggressive 
For example, one may find a pre- 
ygone events which at one time 
offered satisfactory outlets for instinctual ener- 
gies. The old man’s tendency to talk about his 
past ventures and victories is a manifestation 


interests. ; 
occupation with b 
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of such a preoccupation. In some instances 
the past memories which are reactivated are 
subjected to secondary elaboration and em- 
bellishment in order to make them more satisfy- 
ing to the narcissistic libido. In other instances 
confabulation enters the picture as a means of 
grossly falsifying the recent or remote past in a 
manner which yields additional narcissistic 
satisfaction. If the forces of repression are strong, 
many of the reactivated interests of the past may 
remain unconscious. If repression can be re- 
moved through psychotherapy, a more healthy 
state of regression may ensue, in which a normal 
interest in past events becomes released. One 
might speak of such normal interest as a re- 
cathexis of the past in the service of the ageing 
process, or even as ‘a regression in the service 
of the ageing process’ and consider it to be 
comparable to ‘ regression in the service of the 
ego ° as described by Kris (1952). 

A similar type of regression may be found in 
elderly patients with organic brain disease, but 
this regression tends to take pathological forms. 
I recently interviewed a senile woman who was 
over 80 years old and who was a resident of a 
home for the aged. She was pleasant and 
moderately responsive, but when I questioned 
her about her age, she stated that she was 35 
years old. She also told me that she had two 
children, ages 15 and 7 respectively. When I 
asked how she spent her time, she informed me 
that she was kept very busy taking care of her 
children and her home. She described briefly 
some of her activities, such as cleaning, making 
the beds and cooking. It was apparent that this 
senile woman had regressed to the age of 35, a 
time in her life which offered a high level of 
satisfaction from her object relationships and 
from her sense of success as a woman and as a 
mother. Here is a pathological regressive 
process which is comparable to the topographical 
regression which occurs in dream formation. 
However, in place of the highly cathected 

Preconscious day residues’ which contribute 
to the formation of the dream, there were the 
highly cathected ‘ preconscious life residues ’ 
which contributed to the formation of the senile 
delusion. As in the case of dreams, one can infer 
that in these senile delusions unconscious 
libidinal impulses re-inforce the preconscious 
residues. 


CASE ILLUSTRATION 


Those who are involved in the management 
of elderly patients can often aid the development 


of a redistribution of libido through various 
forms of manipulative effort. I was once con- 
sulted by a middle-aged social worker who had 
taken her 80-year-old parents into her home two 
weeks previously and who wanted some help in 
understanding her father’s acute depressive 
reaction. Prior to this move the old couple had 
lived in their own home in Chicago, but had to 
be brought East because they could not manage 
by themselves any more. The mother had 
developed an inoperable malignancy and was 
becoming progressively weaker. She would 
often take to her bed, and at such times the 
father had to take care of her. He found it 
increasingly difficult to do so because of a loss of 
efficiency and failing memory. At times he for- 
got to prepare a meal for his wife or to turn off 
the stove. He also showed other evidence of 
memory impairment, such as occasional difficulty 
in finding his wallet or his money and some 
inability to recollect what he had written 10 
letters to the family. In the past four years he 
had also become increasingly deaf, and this 
contributed to his inefficiency. The mother had 
been brought to Boston by plane, but the father 
made the trip alone by automobile. During this 
trip he stopped at a hotel and went out to a 
restaurant for dinner. He could not find his 
way back to the hotel and had to seek the help of 
a policeman. 

Past history revealed that he was brought up 
in Sweden where he was trained to be a machinist. 
At the age of 30 he brought his family to the 
United States and obtained a good position in the 
automobile industry. He was always a quiet man 
and was somewhat distant from his six children. 
He seemed to be involved primarily with his 
wife, whom he felt did not love him. He had 
some justification for inferring this, because 
when they first came to the United States she 
fell in love with his brother. Their marital life 
was stormy and they separated on severa 
occasions, but not in recent years. He was 
always interested in automobiles, enjoyed driving 
and took very good care of his car. He worke 
until the retirement age of 65 and then bought a 
house in the country, which he rebuilt over the 
course of the next two years. He then returne 
to his former occupation on a part-time bas!s, 
but soon had to retire completely due to loss a 
efficiency. He withdrew more and more ta 
outside interests and limited his activities meim 
to tasks around the house. At times he wou 
appear preoccupied, and if he was asket a 
question he might reply: ‘I can’t think, 
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though he resisted having his reverie interrupted. 
However, he still drove his car and enjoyed the 
mobility which this afforded. 

The informant told me that when her father 
moved to Boston he became noticeably more 
disoriented and depressed. He appeared apa- 
thetic and seemed to be unwilling to do anything 
but sit around the house and go for a walk. Š 

; I discussed with the daughter the depressogenic 
significance of separation from home and the 
fact that it usually takes time for an older person 
to adjust to a new environment, because such an 
adjustment involves redistribution of libido 
which usually does not take place quickly. I 
suggested that the transition to the new home 
might be facilitated provided certain small 
pele which he liked to have around were 

Tought from his home in Chicago. The 
daughter mentioned that she could easily obtain 
Ti piles and mentioned that there were 
P y ama l articles, such as pictures, to which 
a a aenea, I also suggested that she 
e ather to talk about the past and to re- 
A some of his successes and accomplish- 
tee he had previously been reluctant to do 
eae use she felt that she would be giving into 
told ency to regress. However, when she was 
í, that freedom to talk about the past could 

elp to counteract her father’s depression, she 
was willing to cooperate. She was also given the 
specific instruction that she send her father on 
errands to the neighbourhood store, and that 
he be sent to the same store each day so that he 
might build up a relationship with the store- 
keeper, She was advised to make this task simple 
by having her father procure only one or two 
items at a time, and that she write her order on a 
Piece of paper which he could take with him, so 
that he would be less likely to make mistakes 
and thereby experience a sense of failure. 

The daughter had mentioned to me that on 
One occasion she tried to get her father to chop 
wood in the back yard, but that he did not carry 
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out this task. I suggested that it might be better 
if he could find some activity which was related 
to his past interests and in which he could 
participate as a passive onlooker. She then 
mentioned that he might go to her husband’s 
shop, which was close by, and observe the men 
who were working on mechanical tasks which 
might interest him. 

When I saw the daughter a week later she told 
me that she had carried out my instructions 
and that she was quite pleased with her father’s 
progress. By helping him to talk about the 
past he had become much more communicative. 
She mentioned that he talked not only about his 
accomplishments but also about some of his 
disappointments. She noticed that when he 
talked about the past he usually brightened up a 
good deal. She also mentioned that he seemed 
to enjoy his trips to the store because he was 
beginning to feel that he could be useful to the 
family. He now appeared less depressed and 
showed more interest in what was going on 
around him. The informant was pleased with 
these changes and felt that she could now 
manage her father with much greater ease. 


SUMMARY 

In summary, it is suggested that normal ageing 
is dependent to a considerable degree upon the 
capacity to redistribute libido to new objects and 
new aims. Such redistributions typically include 
some withdrawal of narcissistic libido from the 
ego ideal and a redirecting of this libido to other 
forms of narcissistic satisfaction. Although 
object-libidinal needs may become increasingly 
aim-inhibited in old age, they nevertheless 
persist. As is true in other age groups, only a 
limited amount of object libido can be success- 
fully redistributed to narcissistic forms of 
satisfaction. When loss of objects occurs, 
therefore, a redistribution of libido to other 
objects is necessary if emotional disturbances 


are to be avoided. 
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TRANSVESTITISM AS AN IMPULSE AND AS A DEFENCE! 


By 


MOREY M. SEGAL, CHICAGO 


INTRODUCTION 

The classical explanation of the origin of per- 
versions is that they are psychic phenomena 
that develop as a result of a preoedipal regression 
from oedipal conflicts, particularly castration 
anxiety (Freud, 1919; Fenichel, 1945; Gillespie, 
1952). More recently, others (Bak, 1953; Green- 
acre, 1952; Socarides, 1960) stressed that pre- 
genital fixation and weakness in ego structure 
are fundamental in perversions. Such a fixation, 
they suggest, interferes with later developmental 
processes among which, of course, is interference 
with the normal resolution of the oedipal com- 
plex. This concept is more compatible with 
clinical data since it affords a better explanation 
not only of castration anxiety, but also of 
Separation anxiety and orality, both of which 
are closely associated with the perversions 
(Lorand, 1956), Clinical observation seems to 
indicate that the usual precipitant to overt 
ar ay is related more to situations associated 

ith earlier apprehensions than to threats of 
genital castration. Gillespie (1952), for instance, 
observed an affinity between perversions and 


stressed that this perversion is characterized by 
a strong anal-erotic disposition. In line with this 
conception a feminine identification associated 
with anal-passive wishes, particularly pregnancy 
desires, was observed in a transvestite who 
suffered from pruritus ani and perenei (Greenberg 
and Rosenwald, 1958). Both conditions were 
intensified each time his wife became pregnant. 
The pruritus, however, would subside whenever 
he indulged in his transvestist impulse. Friend 
et al (1954), in their case studies of transvestitism 
in boys, stressed not only the genetically patho- 
logical mother-child relationship which is allied 
with marked separation anxiety, but also the 
pregenital identification processes. Transvestit- 
ism has also been described as representing 
multiple identifications. Arlow (1954) referred 
to the dual identification in the transvestite (as 
well as the fetishist) who can alternately not 
only dramatize the complementary roles of 
active-passive, mother-child, and male-female 
but, at the same time, negate and affirm separa- 
tion from the mother. Fenichel (1953) noted a 
simultaneous identification with the mother and 


Psychoses, and attributed this relationship to with a little sister in the transvestite. In addition 
Pregenital regression (of the libido and the ego) he focussed attention on the relationship of the 
associated with a splitting of the ego and the transvestite to the fetishist (in the overestimation 
objects, of feminine clothes) and to the passive-homo- 
The literature on transvestitism is less sexual (in the feminine psychic attitude) and 
abundant than that on homosexuality or conjectured that the woman’s clothes are a 
fetishism, although several theories have been symbolic representation of herpes ek : 
Suggested. Stekel (1930), for instance, con- In this paper Seg pete Et y mt 
jectured that this perversion is a defence against only to confirm ut also to oe i yA R 
a passve-homoserualatiude. Alexander (Pi relationship of ePm aestitism; secondly, 1 
ot only came i ion but, in 1 a b A 
nat only cme to this same conclusion Bag ga- examine more Sy Tie intera and mato, 
a defence against th e superego. this pervers: 1 > and, > 
Such an individual, eka ioe ald other- to focus on the wh oh a e process 
wise be prone to self destruction. Alexander also plays 1n the evolution of tra - 
: : 
i 1 This is a revised version of a paper presented PN tie Decean. Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic 
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CLINICAL STUDY 


The following description of pertinent analytic 
material of three cases will serve as a frame of 
reference from which the theoretical conclusions 
will be drawn. 

The first patient (who was seen only for a 
short period of analysis) was a 26-year-old man 
who complained of intermittent episodes of 
depressions, often accompanied by suicidal 
preoccupations. His transvestitism, cyclical in 
nature, began when he was 11 and continued, 
except for a short period, until his 15th year 
when he established a homosexual relationship 
with another boy. The transvestitism subsided 
and did not recur until he was married and his 
wife gave birth to their first child, a girl. At this 
point, the perversion re-emerged with full 
intensity. Thereafter, at any separation from 
his wife, he would dress in her clothes. Ulti- 
mately his wife became aware of his perversion 
and divorced him. 

He then met a married woman five years older 
than he. During his associations with her, the 
intensity of his perversion subsided. When, 

despite his revelation to her of his transvestist 
tendency, she considered divorcing her husband 
to marry the patient, he discouraged her. 
Shortly thereafter he terminated his relationship 
with her and had the following dream: 


I was being chased by lions. I managed to run 
away and to hide in a basement which had long 
windows. In front of me was a naked woman to 
whom I was tied by a clothes-line. 


In his associations to the dream he thought 
the naked woman was his wife. The clothes-line 
referred to the feminine clothes and accessories 
that served as an umbilical cord, reuniting him 
intimately with the needed object. The signifi- 
cance of the lion as a symbolic threat will be 
discussed subsequently. The clinical material 
relating to his dream revealed that this patient’s 
need to engage in transvestitism occurred when- 
ever he was alone. On these occasions he would 
feel overwhelmed by feelings of loneliness and 
abandonment, tension, agitation and irritability. 
As soon as he dressed in feminine clothes his 
feelings immediately changed and he became 
relaxed, confident, cheerful and energetic. He 
liked to wear everything feminine: under- 
garments, brassiere, stockings, lipstick, powder 
and high-heeled shoes. As long as he wore the 
feminine attire, he felt pleasant and comfortable. 

This patient also had many fantasies of 
himself as a woman. A frequent fantasy was of 


impregnation, undergoing the experiences of 
pregnancy, and ultimate delivery of the fantasied 
child. Masturbation was always performed 
during the transvestist act, accompanied by 
fantasies of a powerful and dominant woman to 
whom he would submit completely. 


The second patient was a 23-year-old un- 
married man who came for analytic help 
because of increasing homosexual urges. He 
was the middle child of a sibship of three. He 
had a sister three years older and another eight 
years younger than himself. His father was a 
passive man who was completely dominated and 
depreciated by his wife and the patient towards 
whom he generally was aloof, detached and 
uncommunicative. The mother was forceful, 
effusive, dynamic, domineering, controlling and 
hypochondriacal. She was very involved with 
the patient towards whom she was possessive 
and seductive. She would continually impress 
him that he was superior to others in his high 
intelligence and good looks. In his relationship 
with her he compared himself to a little doll which 
she infused with her ideas, tastes, opinions and 
emotions. It seemed to him that she had 
predetermined all his behaviour and all his 
needs. When he was 7 he was very ill and slept 
with her. He recalled that during that period he 
had a recurrent nightmare that he was inside 4 
huge cavernous hall which seemed endless and 
without a top and sides. He often had the 
fantasy that he was living in the warmth of his 
mother’s vagina which he was too fearful to 
leave. In another frequent fantasy he visualize 
himself as a fearful and crying infant living 
within a mannequin. He felt as if there was NO 
boundary between himself and her and therefore 
could not experience anything for himself. Now, 
it seemed to him he was afraid of everything. 
He was afraid to travel because of his fear O 
leaving home; fearful of large crowds which 


might trap and crush him; and frightened of 


closed places, like elevators. 

He was attracted to handsome men who, he 
felt, were superior to himself in intelligence an 
appearance. The physical relationship with 
them consisted of caressing with occasional 
genital manipulation. Such behaviour disguste' 
him. In these experiences he often had the 
sensation of possessing breasts like a woman. 
During these physical intimacies with a man ie 
would ‘ want to be enveloped by him and J wan 
to envelope him and thereby exclude everyone 
else’. 


= 
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TRANSVESTITISM 


After the fifth month of analysis, he finally 
decided to move away from his parental home. 
He reacted with marked feelings of anxiety. 
tension, listlessness, depression, sensitivity and 
fear that he would collapse. As he described 
his reactions: ‘T feel and act as if I were unplugged 
—Sspiritless, without zest or enthusiasm, and 
sinking. It seems I need other people to exist. 
I have to hold on to them since I never feel Pm 
even self contained.’ He then began to feel 
overwhelmed by a strong urge to dress up in his 
mother’s clothes—a desire which he had not 
experienced since he was 6 years old. He 
recalled that when he was 5 he would frequently 
put on his mother’s housecoat, jewelry and high- 
heel shoes and then parade around the house. 
It was his favourite game which he would play 
whenever his mother was away from home. The 
strong transvestist desire disappeared after a 
young man, whom he admired, moved into his 
appartment and established a homosexual 
connexion, as described above, with him. 

lea (1962) similarly observed that certain 
a er who had been subjected to a specific 
fae grooms mother-child relationship, 

a ped a dissociated affectivity which was 
o inically manifested by tense emotionality. 
Such patients engaged in behaviour consisting 
of polymorphous-perverse body experiences, 
auto-erotically and/or with another object’, and 
that such activities ‘are not only a form of 
defensive-regressive discharge but can be equated 
with an “ emotional corrective-experience eH 
(p. 259.) 


with marked 
and tension 
eeded object. 
Lying buried 


The third patient also reacted 
feelings of depression, agitation, 
whenever he felt frustrated by a n 
Thoughts of death obsessed him. g 
for ever in the earth without a happy ending was 
particularly distressing. Frequently he was beset 
by the idea that someone might erroneously 
pronounce him dead and that he would be 
buried alive. Whenever he was subject to agitated 
depressions, he sought alleviation in two ways- 
Most often, relief was obtained alloplastically by 
impulsive sexuality with another object, always & 
woman, with whom he engaged in various 
pregenital practices; or else, autoplastically via 
transvestitism. He dressed completely in feminine 
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attire. Following the transformation he felt 
cheerful, confident and relaxed. His changed 
mood stemmed from his feeling that, while he 
wore a woman’s clothes, he was once more fused 
and reunited with his mother’s body. Such 
feelings were accompanied by an intense desire 
to be sexually overwhelmed by a powerful 
woman who would aggressively impose her 
attention on him; he, in turn, would respond to 
her masochistically with complete subservience 
and submission. While he was absorbed by 
these fantasies, he stood in front of a mirror, 
looked at himself admiringly, caressed himself 
around his make-believe breasts (created by 
stuffing the brassiere into a bosom-like effect) 
and culminated the act by masturbation.* The 
fantasies were recurrent, such as the following: 


(i) I visualize myself completely inert and nude 
like a helpless child. I submit myself to indignity 
devoid of all self respect. I am submitting to some- 
one’s will though I have struggled against it. Any- 
thing can be done to me. 


In his associations he said this was how he 
acted when he was with a prostitute. It also 
brought nostalgic memories of early childhood 
when his mother cared for him whenever he was 
seriously ill and longing reminiscences of the 
pleasures he experienced from attentive nurses 
during periods of hospitalization in later life. 

In his transvestitism, he simultaneously 
became the passively masochistic and submissive 
child, and the aggressive maternal image who, 
in turn, became the prototype of the seductive 
woman who can overpower men into submission 
with her sensuous behaviour. Autonomously, 
with his own body, he became an object for 
himself (Hoffer, 1952), through which he 
gratified his infantile need and thereby allayed 
the tension. The desired relationship, so 
precisely delineated in the fantasy, corresponds 
to the active-passive antithesis of fantasy 
governing the beginning of life (Brunswick, 
1940), when the infant’s attachment to the 
mother is completely passive as she ministers to 
him with physical and feeding care. 

(ii) I fantasy @ woman in mannish attire and hair- 


do. She is dressed as a man and I as a woman. We 
have a sexual affair. She is acting aggressively and I 


a ulmination of the transvestist impulse by 
The teat ont of the mirror had another deter- 


ma ion in fr 5 us 
Halas the onanistic act, the two active participants 
and the fascinated passive observer of the primal scene 


were recreated. While this paper was in press, Sperling 
(1964) published a similar observation. There was also 


gratification of exhibitionism which is associated with 
this perversion. 
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passively. At first I resist but I give in. It’s very 
exciting. a: 

His associations to the fantasy were that in it 
he is like a child. The woman is older. She 
does all the giving; he, all the taking—like a 
child at the mother’s breast. 

A very striking element in the second fantasy 
was the reversal of roles and sexual identity. 
Two factors contribute to this phenomenon. 
The first, and most fundamental, is that via the 
transvestist adornment a fused state between the 
self and the needed object is established. In the 
transformation, the subject’s identities and roles 
become condensed. He not only becomes the 
passive helpless child, but at the same time 
becomes like the mother, passive and feminine. 
In the guise of the object, he not only becomes 
the active mother but at the same time the 
aggressive male. : 

The second factor accounting for the role 
reversal and the significance of his transvestitism 
became apparent when the relationship with his 
father came under greater scrutiny in the 
analysis. As this phase of the transference un- 
folded, strongly passive, feminine, sado-maso- 
chistic wishes began to emerge. He began to 
complain of marked discomfort in his rectum, 
an area that was a chronic source of complaint. 
He developed a painful thrombosed haemorrhoid 
that was cauterized by his family physician. On 
the advice of this doctor, much to the patient’s 

open delight and amusement, he wore a sanitary 
towel to control the bloody oozing that followed 
for a week. Recurrent obsessive masochistic 
thoughts appeared: ‘Fire six rounds’ and 
“shoot me you s-o-b!’ These ideas were based 
on his real war experiences when he taunted 
enemy machine-gunners to shoot at him. His 
conscious fantasies were sadistic—like ramming 
his car into his wife or sister who was favoured 
by his father; or grabbing and raping women, 
a fantasy that gave him no pleasure. At the 
same time, he brought up many fantasies 
conveying unconscious passive feminine desires. 
More precisely, his wish was to be sexually 
overwhelmed by, and to submit to his father for 
coitus a tergo. This desire was reflected in the 
transference. He frequently likened his feelings 
in the sessions to that of a girl who, after 
intense sexual stimulation by a man, feels unable 
to resist total sexual submission. One of his 
frequent quips in analytic sessions was: ‘ If rape 
is inevitable, one might as well relax and enjoy 
it, too.’ In many of his fantasies he visualized 
himself being chased, overwhelmed and subdued 


by men. He reacted as though trapped by a 
paralytic panic. . 

When he was 13 he witnessed the primal 
scene, the effect of which was apparent in 
numerous dreams and fantasies. The active 
participants were either in human or animal 
forms, but he was always the observer who 
reacted with fascinated anxiety. Following the 
primal scene, he developed a chronic consti- 
pation and an inability to defaecate in the 
presence or proximity of other men. As to the 
actual primal scene, he recalled that it occurred 
on a Sunday morning. He was passing his 
parents’ bedroom, and through the open door 
observed his father lying next to his mother with 
his genital exposed. He remembered that his 
attention was focussed on his father’s large and 
erect penis, an observation which produced 
marked fascination and anxiety. 

Following the recitation of the primal scene, 
several significant sequences of associations 
were produced in the following order: 

(i) A fantasy: he visualized himself cutting off 
his father’s erect penis with a hack saw in 4 
diagonal direction. The cut-off penis would 
have a point and would look like a piece of 
faecal material after expulsion from the rectum. 

(ii) A recurrent fantasy dating back to the 
primal scene: while sitting on the lavatory seat 
he would frequently imagine a snake erupting 
through the floor in front of him. ; 

(iii) A story: he had recently read an article 
about a female patient who was told by her 
analyst that in her compulsive eating she 
gratified her wish to be impregnated by her 
father. Through eating and becoming obese she 
was satisfying an unconscious wish to be 
pregnant and to bear her father’s child. 

The associations parallel Freud’s (1917) 
equation, ‘faeces, penis, baby’, in which each 
element, in the unconscious, is an interchange- 


able equivalent for the other. His retention of 


his faeces (constipation) was equated with his 
unconscious desire to incorporate his father's 
penis (castration); the incorporative a 
turn, was the interchangeable equivalent Whe 
desire to be impregnated by the father. To 
desire to be given a baby was already noted 1 
the first patient. 

Such <r desires in men, normally 
associated with the female, provoke consider- 
able anxiety and necessitate an adaptation 
which will restore an inner tranquility. The 
content of the anxiety soon became apparent 1n 
a subsequent dream: 
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I dreamt of a lamprey and snake. Both were in a 
bathtub. G. (his 4-year-old son) was worried about 
them. I told him I would dispose of them. I re- 
mained calm. I felt if I didn’t G. would see that I 
was frightened and then he would be too. 


His associations were to many behavioural 
abnormalities he had observed in G. similar to 
his own at the same age. The lamprey is a 
parasitic fish which attaches itself to other fish 
(trout) by its mouth which acts like a suction 
cup. Furthermore, the lamprey is an ugly fish 
which literally eats up other fish while they are 
still alive. In the dream he felt each would 
attack the other. The parasite makes him think 
of his powerful maternal aunt; the snake, of his 
father. It seemed to him that through the years 
she had succeeded in reducing his father to a 
nonentity. * The lamprey is ugly . . . as ugly as a 
woman’s vagina.’ 

His 4-year-old son represented his own infantile 
Wishes and corresponding anxieties. His identi- 
fication with his aunt (lamprey-vagina), but 
more particularly his own passive-feminine- 
incorporative (castrative) wishes with respect to 
his father’s penis, led to great anxiety that he, in 
turn, would be annihilated (castrated). 

The fear of annihilation shortly erupted 
thereafter, One day he looked at himself in a 
mirror and with alarm observed that he was 
losing his hair, During that day’s session he 
had the following fantasy: he visualized his 
Sister . . . she looked like a witch . . . she was 
nude... the sight of her pubic hair made him 
feel very uncomfortable . . . her vagina seemed 
ugly . . . it looked like a festering ulcer . . . and 
he then compared the ulceration to the emotions 
he was experiencing . . „ like a festering ulcer - - - 
an open sore. To all this, he reacted with shock 

as if I had been asleep and had suddenly been 
awakened.’ To be loved by his father, therefore, 
ae that he too would have to become like his 
sister, * ugly ° (castrated). 

His dam. par a solution and he soon 
came upon it with another fantasy, the elabora- 
tion of which absorbed him for many hours: 


I visualize a plaster cast or cup which I can use as 
a cover over my penis, It will make me look like a 
woman. It will cover my penis and testicles whenever 
I want to disguise or conceal them. I would use this 
cup not out of a sense of fear, but whenever I want 
to look like a woman. 


The gist of his associations to the fantasied 
cup were as follows: He equated the cup wit 
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women’s clothes that he desired to wear from 
time to time; each would make him look like a 
woman but would not jeopardize permanently 
his masculine identity (phallus); each would 
serve as a temporary expediency. The feminine 
transformation in these instances, as on the 
occasion when he utilized this solution to allay 
depressions following separation from a needed 
object, was followed by an intense desire to be 
overwhelmed sexually by a powerful woman. 
The second factor for the transformation, 
therefore, corresponds with Freud’s (1919) 
observation—that it is a manoeuvre to avoid the 
homosexual implication related to sexual desires 
for the father. However, this wish is not 
completely abandoned and is achieved in a 
compromised fashion. The image of the phallic 
mother, already based on an introjective- 
projective functioning that is characteristic of a 
primary identification, is enhanced by its 
projection against the shadow, in the back- 
ground, of the abandoned father. The homo- 
sexual satisfaction was vicariously fulfilled 
through passive submission to a ‘phallic’ 
woman who, in a dualistic role, served as a 
screen for the father. In the Wolf Man, the 
homosexual wishes and its attendant anxieties 
were avoided by projection, manifested clinically 
by paranoia (Brunswick, 1928). In this patient, 
the homosexual wish was avoided by a regression 
to the level of a primary identification which 
was manifested clinically by his transvestitism. 


DISCUSSION 


In an earlier paper (Segal, 1963) I proposed 
that the underlying aim in acts of perversion (as 
well as sexual impulsivity generally) is to re- 
establish a necessary symbiosis with a maternal 
image. Sucha relationship restores the pregenital 
identification with her and thereby allays marked 
tension and maintains ego integration. In the 
process there is a merging between the self and 
object representations leading to an inter- 
identification with each other. Transvestitism 
facilitates the recreation of the required relation- 
ship. In this way, this perversion, like fetishism 
(Bak, 1952; Socarides, 1960; Sperling, 1963) 
neutralizes separateness and allays separation 
anxiety. P 

The woman’s clothes are a symbolic represen- 
tation of the pregenital mother. Wearing them, 
the subject is brought once more into an 
intimately enveloping relationship with her. 
The experience is even more enhanced when the 
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clothes are still warm and retain the odour? of 
the original feminine possessor. Krapf (1956) 
in his clinical observations on transference 
experiences, noted a correlation between separa- 
tion and an increased preoccupation with 
clothing. The basis for the heightened interest 
was that the clothing had the capacity to keep 
the patients warm. ‘Behind the separation 
anxiety there is apparently a fear of being 
abandoned or more precisely of being “ left out 
in the cold.’ (p. 389.) , 

The need to be symbiotically bound to a 
maternal image can also exist in the female, but 
her utilization of the transvestist resolution 
occurs under circumstances which, in some 
respect, differ from that in the man. From the 
clinical material it became evident that this 
cyclic act in males is prompted by two urgent 
considerations. First, to allay the extreme 
anguish precipitated by separation from a 
needed object. Second, a regression prompted 
by strong sado-masochistic Passive wishes in 
relation to men (father). Most frequently the 
woman can nullify the anguish of separation by 

Onship with an object 
meone with whom the 


gratifications are fulfilled indirectly, as in 
promiscuity. For the female. splitting of the ego 
(Freud, 1940) is also feasible 


» Tesorted to 
this resolu- 


2 The odour also gratifies the 
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father, a brother, the penis, and the little infant 
that remains united with the pregenital mother, 
Masculine transvestitism in women is always 
alloplastic and the homosexuality is not dis- 
guided. : 
Unlike those of the female, overt passive 
homosexual wishes in male transvestites are often 
intolerable. Several resolutions are available: 
(i) Denial by a reactive heterosexual promis- 
cuity. ee 
(ii) Marked projection which becomes clini- 
cally manifested as a paranoid state. A 
(iii) A development of a predominantly 
obsessive-compulsive character disorder asso- 
ciated with mild paranoid trends. 


(iv) Evasive perversion (transvestitism or 
fetishism) by regression, splitting of the ego, and 
the emergence of a more primitive ego compo- 
acterized by a disturbed 

self and object repre- 


susceptibility to 
cathexis and a 
for primary process function- 


ing. 

v) Schizophrenic psychosis. 

Comparatively, transvestitism is more closely 
related to homosexuality than is fetishism. In 
children, transvestitism has been considered as a 
transitional Symptom toward an ultimate homo- 
Sexual adaptation (Bremner, 1954). This obser- 
vation was corroborated in this study. In 
adults, especi 


homosexualit 
Symbiotic ch 
the partners 
as in transy, 
generally tra, 

Tom the c 
Considered 
Males who 
patible With, 


Coprophilic de. 


Sites i 
his fingers after Scratching hi = aie 


S anu: 


ted wit 
an ith anal 


-erotism. The third patient liked to smell 


Ound the Odour of faeces pleasurable, 
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masculine conceptions and a challenge to their 
ideal of a man. 

Dressing up in feminine attire has a two-fold 
function. In a symbolic fashion the symbiotic 
mother-infant state is re-established and thus 
prevents an innundation of the remainder of the 
ego by intense pregenital needs. Otherwise 
internal homeostasis would become adversely 
affected and there would then be an ego collapse 
from the tremendous instinctual pressures. 
Transvestitism can thus be considered as a 
functioning safety valve. This concept parallels 
Sachs’s (1923) earlier hypothesis concerning the 
origin of the perversions: that by permitting the 
discharge of an impulse, the remaining impulses 
are thereby controlled. There is also an auto- 
nomous recreation of a primary active-passive 
relationship that nullifies the feelings of lone- 
liness, emptiness, and agitated tension. At the 
same time, this perversion promotes feelings of 
elation and confidence. 

Transvestitism represents a condensation, 
symbolically portrayed in dress and action, of 
two images: the suckling infant and the nursing 
mother. For the young child the fetish “ through 
its odour, its pleasant warmth and the particular 
tactile sensation which it produces takes the 
place of and is the substitute for the mother’s 
breast and the mother’s body’ (Wulff, 1946, 
p. 463), and thereby magically nullifies separation 
(Sperling, 1963), In a similar way the trans- 
Vestite, like the child, adapts to the maternal loss 
by ‘ playing “ mother and child ” with his own 
body’ (A. Freud, 1952, p. 79). More careful 
examination of the dreams and fantasies 
(cases 1 and 2) and the claustrophobic anxieties 
(cases 2 and 3) suggests that the symbiosis 
Teverts even to an earlier intrauterine period of 
life. On the basis of his analysis of burial 
dreams amd neurotic claustrophobia, Ferenczi 
(1922), for example, explained that the dread of 
being buried alive is a transformation of a fear 
Which is associated with the wish to returno 
the mother’s womb. A similar wish was implied 
in the fantasy of living in the warmth of the 
mother’s vagina or within her body (mannequin). 
Lewin (1935) observed that the fantasy of being 
a child in the mother is defensive in nature. This 
Study suggests that such defensive fantasies are 
Created to counteract separation from a needed 
Object. Since transvestitism is utilized during 


Petiods of intense reactions to object loss, the 
act serves as an autonomously alleviating 
lete juris- 


manoeuvre which is within the comp ; 
iction of the subject. In this way the uncertain- 
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ties and unpredictability of alloplastic modes of 
relief are avoided. The narcissistic predisposition 
of the transvestist, noted by Fenichel (1930), is 
conducive to this manoeuvre. 

In the regressive process associated with 
transvestitism, orally incorporative (cannibal- 
istic) impulses are mobilized but, in terms of the 
primary processes of introjection and projection, 
are deflected from the self on to the object 
(mother) who thus becomes perceived as 
potentially annihilative. These early orally 
sadistic impulses to the mother and their 
projection on to her later become transmitted 
to the father (Freud, 1931). 

Ego integration, characterized by preoedipal 
identifications, unfavourably affects each suc- 
ceeding level of development. Each period, as it 
were, inherits some of the characteristics of the © 
earlier state, regression to which occurs very 
easily. As each libidinal phase proliferates, the 
preceding period remains cathected and its 
activity is not successfully repressed. Each 
preceding level deprives, to a considerable 
degree, the ensuing phase of development of the 
necessary cathexis to ensure a successful resolu- 
tion of that phase. As a result, the various 
developmental levels are not only poorly 
repressed but are linked in their activities to each 
other in a chain-like fashion. As a consequence, 
a traumatic precipitant that might be referable to 
the oral phase, for example, will not only lead 
to reactions pertinent to this area but also to 


J 


other levels in the interlinking circuit, though — 


with lessened intensity. In such a system, for 
instance, the reaction at the phallic level may 
mobilize castration anxiety with an associatively 
strong oral character. The anxiety may be 
experienced as a fear of being strangled (choked) 


or bitten. In the first patient’s dream, the lion j 


is a symbolic representation of the castration 

threat upon which earlier oral sadistic elements 

are superimposed. Many of these patients have 

phobic-like anxieties about bees, wasps, etc. A 

similar observation was made by Sperling (1947) 

in her analysis of an exhibitionist and earlier by 

Freud (1931) in his observation of the man’s 
dread of being eaten by the father. 

During the preoedipal period, the antithesis 
of masculine-feminine or homosexual-hetero- 
sexual is not present. The antithesis is concerned 
with active-passive aims toward partial objects. 
Ultimately, the aims resolve into the antithesis 
of sex (Freud, 1917). During the oral period, the 
breast or its symbolic representation is the 
desired object; the mouth, the passive recipient. 


R 
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The mother is most qualified and suitable as the 
active gratifier. In the anal phase, the penis, or 
its symbolic representation, is the desired partial 
object; the rectum, the passive recipient. The 
father, in this instance, is most qualified and 
suitable as the active gratifier. The penis, how- 
ever, in regression can also be equated with the 
breast. During the phallic phase the homosexual- 
heterosexual differentiation finally evolves. In 
spite of the strength of the pregenital urges, there is 
still some development of tendencies to preserve 
the most advanced maturational levels that the 
personality has achieved. 

The earlier oral phase associated witha primary 
preoedipal identification will colour the hetero- 
od. The marked 
eoedipal identifi- 
erializes, as the 


transvestitism, 


ALEXANDER, F, (1935). Psych is 
ry ii. (New York: Neen wee ae ed 
0. 


ent. Dis. Pub, 


the perversion of choice whenever a homosexual 
need can not be gratified or, because of shame, 
must be evaded. 

Observations on the three cases described in 
this study suggest that, in addition to a defensive 
regression from the oedipal complex in response 
to castration anxiety, a split in the ego is also 
precipitated by an earlier parallel anxiety of 
separation. The latter is associated with an 
earlier ego development characterized by a more 
predominant primary process operation, a 
pronounced oral-anal cathexis and a symbiotic- 
like relation between the self and the object. 
Through the splitting of the ego and the ensuing 
perversity the lost and needed object is restored, 
extreme tension is reduced and total ego 
disintegration is averted. Finally, from this 
study it can be tentatively conjectured that in 
the perversions two parallel sources of anxieties 
prevail, each separated from the other and, at 
the same time, interrelated to each other. The 
more manifest anxiety is that of genital castra- 
tion. On a deeper level is a more fundamental 
and comparatively more paramount preoedipal 
anxiety of separation associated with symptoms 
that reflect the influence of oral and anal partial 


instincts, and an ego integration that is affinitively 
Predisposed to the psychoses. 


CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 


Transvestitism represents a compromise 
formation of interwoven roles and impulses and 
identities, 


All are contradictory but simul- 
>y complementary to each other. The 
perversion is an ultimate condensation of the 


self and object; the suckling infant and the active 
feeding mother; the foetus and the pregnant 
Mothier g blending of homosexual and hetero- 
sexual tendencies; and the active and the passive 
R ae the seducer and the seduced; the 
mother: the masochist; the little girl, father and 
female al ae the male and female. Donning 
Permits i S5, in terms of a splitting of the ego, 
biotic stat © subject to recreate a primitive sym- 
dictions e and to enter into the realm of contra- 
Precario, any thereby preserve an otherwise 
es 5 equilibrium. Should the perversion 
Uppressed or fail, then the alternatives are 


Sexual į ee „tl 
or er mpulsivity » Suicide, paranoid psychoses 
1Zophrenic disintegration. 


taneously c 
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A CLINICAL TYPE OF MALE HOMOSEXUALITY 


By 
RENE DE MONCHY, UTRECHT 


I should like, in this Paper, to describe a case 
history characteristic of a considerable number 
of practising homosexuals in our society; and 
because this seems to be a special type of 
homosexual behaviour I have left out of con- 
sideration the forms from which it differs, 


THE CASE 

The patient, T, is 29 years old, Previously he 
had had an analysis in France which lasted six 
months, but he considered that this was a failure 
and wished to continue analysis in his native 
country. The reasons for doing so were his 
inability to continue his 
of art. He could not 
establish permanent relationships with people, 
nor could he fall in love with girls; and with 
men he could only rarely do So, and then only 
€ experienced, however, 


whom 


the analysis to free 
as it provided him 
relationship with his 


unusual, like « 
the name fitting well his 


could imagine a friend of Oscar Wilde yata 
“spleen ?’ to be like him. T was well ae, > 
widely travelled and spoke French as fluent y 
as his mother-tongue, s 
country, where he was now obliged to live, cold 
and the people somewhat provincial and stiff. 
Things were a little better in Paris, but he did 
not really feel at home anywhere. 


-known artist who mar- 


relations, Materially, 
adored the beautiful 
attached anywhere, 


At school, and later at 
boarding-school, he ha 


d no difficulty in learning, 
ut remained lonely, He was never accepted as a 
member of the group by the other boys. ‘I was 
always left out of it? he said. ‘ When I was a 
child everyone expected that I would be able to 
draw or paint. It appeared that up to the age of 
fifteen I Sometimes made things, mostly mosaic 
drawings, that were quite good. Later it 
“mounted to no more than rows of dashes until 
the paper was full. Now I cannot do a thing.’ 
AS a child of about seven he played sexual 
games with a boy of his own age. When about 
ten he started to masturbate, 
about this. Tt was not until 
years of age 


that he had his first see a 
i i Telationshj with a young artist, This arouse 
dis peocial meee - He Was ‘an elegant, in him a as baling of attachment—love for 
T Pt mkae aa eee first time—but it did not last long. Then 
nesse a hel ion. „He had followed the relationship with the girl who 
sent £0 ie: Se „distinguished, committed suicide She was very beautiful 
but with a cool and reserve attitude, He Was intelligent and attractive, but he could not feel 
definitely not arrogant or affected, and one any passion f h > 

n for her, 
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Thereafter there was only 
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one person, a man, towards whom he cherished 
strong amorous feelings, though this did not 
last long either. 

During the treatment with me the patient had 
regular homosexual contacts of a casual nature, 
usually in public lavatories, and what happened 
there was strangely in contrast with the rest of 
his personality. As a rule he was very particular 
about the cultural standard of his acquaintances. 
In the lavatories, however, he picked up just 
anyone. ‘ Then all that exists for me is the penis, 
the scrotum, and the pelvis of that man. As 
long as the penis is large and erect I don’t care 
about anything else. If I should happen to meet 
the man the next day I wouldn’t even recognize 
him. I don’t ever care very much if it happens 
to be a dirty fellow. We put our hands into 
each other’s trousers or bare the genitals, 
depending on the situation. We satisfy each 
other and say dirty words, something like: ‘ By 
Jove, you’ve got a fat one! Well, what about 
yours! Boy, can it squirt! > And so on. If the 
man came to his room it was especially fellatio 
he desired with T, who himself wanted to be the 
sucking partner. The buttocks were also 
exciting. Taking the penis in his mouth he 
would place his hands round the pelvis on the 
buttocks of the partner. This produced a 
feeling of bliss, and, during the analysis it 
occurred to him, he then lay like a sucking child 
with both hands on the mother’s round breast, 
The roundness of the buttocks resembled the 
roundness of the breasts. He said ‘ Naturally 
I also have an erection then and come easily, 
simultaneously with the other. It is just as if his 
large penis and mine are one and the same. IfI 
have not got a man with me I like to masturbate 
in front of the mirror and I work myself up into 
a state of ecstasy with my owp Image. Wouldn’t 
it be good if I could suck my own penis, but 
that is impossible! I want to undo my partner s 
clothes starting from the top and feel his warm 
round body properly. Then I must press my 
head against his genital and suck myself fast 
on to it. This at last gives me & feeling of safety, 


peace, and happiness.’ 
T often used, quit 
expressions which were 
what one would expect 
really cultured aesthete. H 
were fairly uniform and vari 
has been described above. 
on the phallus. He had to 
sers of the men he met, an o 
his fantasies during masturbation. 


e shamelessly, obscene 

in marked contrast to 
from such a refined and 
His sexual practices 
ed little from what 
Everything centred 
look at it in the trou- 
d it was the subject of 
It was a 
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phallic cult with strongly oral, exhibitionistic 
and voyeuristic tendencies. The female genital, 
on the other hand, was repulsive and frightening, 
a horrible fissure, dirty, and dangerous. ‘ These 
women always want something from you. They 
are domineering. They are not to be trusted. 
They leave you in the lurch.’ This last motif 
constantly returned in the analysis. He held it 
against his mother that she wanted to boss him 
and make him a nice little boy in a black velvet 
suit with a lace collar and even with long hair. 
And she was constantly leaving him at that. 
Towards his father, who did hardly anything 
for him at all and who actually left him com- 
pletely in the lurch, his feelings were far less 
hostile. 

In his attitude towards me it was remarkable 
to note the way in which he maintained distance. 
At the beginning he experienced only a weak 
sympathy or a little hate. In the course of the 
analysis there was evidence of the existence 
and loosening up of greater feeling. He sup- 
pressed feelings of love to protect himself 
against disappointments. He desired an inner, 
self-contained psychic economy with few and 
only weak object-libidinal relationships. In 
such feelings as he permitted himself towards the 
outer world he looked for his own idealized 
image, manly and strong. Although much of his 
appearance suggested femininity he rejected 
women who he felt wanted to spoil and weaken 
him. A woman could not serve as an identifica- 
tion object. His excessive interest in the large 
penis made the inferior vulva unacceptable. 
Insofar as he was still capable of accepting 
objects he had to be able to use them to raise 
himself in his identification with them. He was 
incapable of loving his complement in a woman. 
The ‘ emptiness ° of the female pudenda, which 
he observed in his mother as a child, still caused 
a feeling of aversion. Added to this there was the 
fact that women who were fond of him wanted 
to possess him, educate him, and rule over ae 

Imagos replacing the father were eit a 
entirely absent in his life or rare and ordi ne 
had few early memories of his father, an ee 
as there were showed rather positive fee zea 
Both his father and his mother were ad 
later. Occasionally he stayed with his father 

3 5 ~a his step-brothers and 
then enjoyed being with his step his mother 
step-sisters. He refused to be wi Rieky and 


i have lived comt 
with whom he could e omino 


cheaply, and instead rented . 
By accident I managed to see some Tre 
he had made as a child. His sentimental mothe 
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had kept them as a first expression of his hoped- 
for talents. I was allowed to look at them and 
photograph them, but she wanted them back. 
The years in which they were done were noted 
on them. The first series dated back to the age 
of 5 or 6, and second series up to the age of 9, 
T himself could not remember having done 
them. The earliest drawings contain three 
motifs: several houses, each of which has an 
excessive quantity of windows and a large 
number of chimneys. Expressed in adult terms, 
the feeling which these drawings suggest is: 
safety with mother at home, an inquisitive need 
to look, and compensation for the fear of 
castration by phallic abundance, 


likewomen, 
eir clothing 
decorations. 
ngs display a 
th numerous 
the drawings 
are likewise 


oa a 1i are not really 
independent, eadstron > Opini . 

ficult to influence. Chereeonated, and ai 
these men is the stubborn striy; í 

manliness, with fear and rej Hon net phallic 
From early youth the wo i 
dangerous, domineering, 
attitude which leads to 
respects. 


I have treated several homosexual men of T? 
type for various periods, and their charade. 
istics are summarized below, 

(1) In the anamnesis the fath 


et-figure is missi 
in childhood. easing 
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(2) There is much in appearance and behaviour 
that is suggestive of femininity. 

(3) The cult of the phallus. nA 

(4) Persistent narcissistic. oral, exhibitionistic, 
and voyeuristic tendencies. 

(5) Shamelessness in speaking of, and reckless- 
ness in performing, homosexual practices. 

(6) As a rule, a strikingly high cultural standard, 
as far as can be ascertained. 

(7) Ease in changing from one sexual object to 
another. 

(8) The feeling of * being out of it? in regard to 
the social environment. 

(9) Wide variety of abilities, sometimes leading 


to too much versatility and consequent 
failure of achievement. 


(10) ‘ Calf-love ’ is absent in puberty. 


(11) Occasionally, as a variant, a striking ambi- 
valent brother relationship, 


Relationships in the Parental Home 
These relationshi 


perhaps not so obviously at first sight, but 


is quite pronounced. 
e the absent or weak 
domineering mother. 


Characteristic features ar 
father and often the 
Nowadays the dangerous, Castrating father is an 
exception in the average family. It is the 
mother who is the source of most of the frustra- 
tion experienced in upbringing and the restric- 
tion of improper and erotic impulses. 

Starcke was the first to point out that the fear 


of castration has as its forerunner the withdrawal 
of the breast from the infant. 


> Dreams and 
fantasies repeatedly reveal the relationship 
between breast and penis. Thus, T had the 
following dream: 

There was a 


woman with the upper part of the 

Apart from voluminous breasts, 
were also peculiar, larger than 
Protruding, curved, and hanging 


body naked, 
the nipples 
normal, 
forward, 


He added, * You will laugh perhaps, but these 
nipples looked like the penis of a small boy.’ 
Hence, the first frustration is concerned with the 
e breast. Later the mother, the 
ther especially, withdraws many 
pleasure, playing with the geni- 
t of them. At the height of the 
when the genital tendencies 
ves still more, it is again the 
tds the boy off, who tells him 
he wants to show how beauti- 
not’ can squirt. In this way she 
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lays the foundation for the fear so deeply rooted 
in the male of losing his sexual organ. 

During the oedipal phase the father is also 
related with this fear, but it then originates 
more or less spontaneously, since in effect the 
father has not yet forbidden many things, has 
not yet withdrawn many sources of pleasure 
from the little boy. When oedipal conflict is 
solved in the normal way by the identification 
with the father, the latter soon loses his cast- 
rating character. On the contrary, he becomes 
for most boys an ally against the domineering 
mother. In the anamnesis of the homosexual 
on the other hand, it is found that the father 
as a helpful identification object is missing or 
inadequate. The homosexual may be an 
illegitimate child or the father may have died 
young. Sometimes the occupation of the father 
involved long periods of absence, such as a 
sailor in an ocean liner or a naval officer. The 
bringing up of the child is then exclusively in the 
mother’s hands. It also happens that the father 
is entirely dominated by his wife, that it is she 
who ‘ wears the trousers’. In the case of the 
father who is so engrossed in his work or has 
such long working hours that the son cannot 
use him as an identification object the latter is 
not so obviously missing or weak, but the result 
is the same. 

Towards the end of the oedipal phase the boy 
seeks contact with a strong father, or, more 
accurately, with a father he can regard as 
strong. The farmer’s family is ideal in this 
respect. The farmer's work is within the boy’s 
field of vision: cattle is looked after, cars loaded, 
tractors driven. All provide excellent oppor- 
tunities for admiration. A sharp contrast in this 
respect is presented by the life of the overworked 
businessman who hardly sees his children. 
And in any case what is there for the small boy 
to admire is his ‘ big-businessman father °: 
he does not see or understand anything of his 
father’s achievements; what is he compared 
with the blacksmith? With the doctor or the 
lawyer things are usually not much better. It is 
precisely when the children are small that 
intellectuals are working long and hard. They 
are either away from home or sit in their studies, 
and having little spare time are not normally 
in a mood for making a bow and arrow, doing 
carpentry work, sailing Or fishing with little 
boys five or six years old. . 

The ‘ psychologically missing’ father is a 
Serious social problem with far-reaching con- 
Sequences, one of which is the pull towards 


homosexuality. If, in addition, the mother also 
has an occupation that causes her to be away 
from home a great deal, the danger of weak 
object ties, with a strongly narcissistic attitude 
as compensation, becomes even more pro- 
nounced and thus also the danger of homo- 
sexuality. Families which likewise harbour this 
danger are those where the parents lead a 
social life and the children are left to the servants 
a great deal. Freud was of the opinion that the 
great prevalence of homosexuality among the 
Austrian aristocracy was due to the boys’ 
being brought up by male servants. I suspect, 
however, that the damaging factor here was 
rather the lack of warm interest, at any rate in 
combination with the strict training. This latter, 
on the other hand, was an essential require- 
ment in the circumstances. Seduction is of 
minor importance in the aetiology of homo- 
sexuality. 

Two well-known homosexual figures of T’s 
type in the literary world are André Gide and 
Oscar Wilde. In his autobiography Gide 
complains that his father, a professor of law, 
did not take enough notice of him. He was 
brought up by women and this instilled in him 
an attitude of protest against them. Wilde had 
an extremely domineering mother and his father 
was an oculist with a very busy practice. 


Feminine Tendencies 


Feminine tendencies in behaviour, movements, 
or posture are usually unmistakable in the 
homosexual of T’s type. Nevertheless, I do not 
regard this as sufficient to warrant the hypo- 
thesis of a congenital somatic disposition. In the 
absence of appropriate father-identification 1n 
childhood an unconscious, one-sided mother- 
identification will unavoidably leave its mark 
on the entire personality. This should not lead 
to the conclusion that the conscious ego-ideal 
contents are simply diverted to the female side. 
The relationship of the homosexual with the 
mother is highly ambivalent, with an accent = 
the feelings of rejection. The homosexua s 
attitude to life is truly ambiguous 1n that much 
of woman is adopted, but even more of femi- 
ninity is rejected. The girl has become = 
acceptable as a complementary love-object, 
more so because, like Narcissus, the homosexua 


must search for his own image z G age 
i o see in the homosexu' 
leer E e with the strong man 


of the girl who falls in lov 1 
and ub looks for her complement, her opposite; 
The homosexual of T’s type likewise looks for the 
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Strong man, the sturdy physique, but as an 
identification object, as his equal. T became 
excited at the sight of coarse leather gloves that 
smell of petrol and oil, such as those worn by 
the strong chauffeur of his childhood. Such 
gloves in fact possessed a fetishistic attraction 
for him. His own taste in clothing likewise 
tended towards strong, coarse tweed suits and 
heavily soled shoes. He did not in any way 
appreciate ‘ softness °, either in himself or in the 
partner. Although it sounds paradoxical, the 
latter should preferably not be homosexual. 
But as in that case he would not of course cherish 
any feeling for T, this desideratum remained 
unattainable. Usually he had to put up with 
weak men with gentle manners who were actually 
available, often in the form of the male prosti- 
tute. As a matter of fact this is a type in itself 
which, like its female counterpart, has a pro- 
fessional appearance whereby it can be recog- 
nized. As in the case of the gigolo, the desire 
for money, comfort, and luxuries plays a more 
prominent part than sexual desire. The indolent, 


ease-loving, rather stupid male Prostitute often 
seeks his pleasures with girls. 


Obsessional, Reckless Cult of the Phallus 
The type of homosexuality with which we are 


Homosexuality in this 
in effect an Over-emphasizing of 


in order to drown a phobic fear, 
this type of homosexuality can b 
with obsessional symptoms. It js in 
obsessional act and consequent] 


type is 


© compared 
fact Partly an 
y almost im- 
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possible to control. With a morbid zeal the 
police keep a watch on the urinals, and the 
homosexual knows this. Yet he constantly 
exposes himself to the risk of prosecution and 
for people in an executive position this can 
mean social ruin. Blackmail is also a constantly 
threatening danger which has, however, hardly 
any preventive effect. Masochistic tendencies 
do not appear to be particularly strong in the 
homosexual. It is not so much the flirting with 
danger that is experienced as attractive; it is the 
fear concealed behind any obsessional symptom 


that silences the Voice of reason: the fear of loss 
of manliness, 


Narcissism 


Homosexuals of T’s type have a weaker 
object-tie and a lower degree of integration of the 
Adult heterosexual 
O possess to a high 
ordinate the compo- 


With the 
t er, the components con- 
ue to lead a more independent existence and a 
characteristic feature is that these components 
are not so intensively bound to the love object, 
the person of the partner, Tt is more of the 
nature of masturbation, and thus more auto- 
erotic. T’s somewhat lukewarm transference, 
referred to earlier, is in agreement with this. The 
disturbance of the feelings towards the parents 
glves rise to a more narcissistic libido organiza- 
tion: Masturbation in front of the mirror, 
admiration of one’s own sexual organ, mutual 
admiration which in fact amounts to self-love. 

© same applies to the fantasy concerning the 
delight of being able to suck one’s own penis. 

ese are all examples of a narcissistic attitude 
on a primitive leye] 


W men often 
Narcissistic Ways: 
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towards mutual self-glorification accompanied 
by exclusion of ‘ unbelieving’ outsiders. But 
Spiritualized narcissism can also lead to valuable 
cultural achievements. 

The tendency to shift the libido organization to- 
wards narcissism tends to produce a looser bond 
with the object and a greater ease of changing it. 
T could one evening have satisfactory intercourse 
with a man he would not recognize the next day. 
For the heterosexual individual the bond with 
the person as a whole is usually more important 
and often a condition for sexual desire. This 
results in a greater loyalty with the sexual acts 
more integrated in a full personal relationship. 

Contrary to popular belief coitus per anum is 
rather the exception for a homosexual of T’s 
type. Mutual masturbation and fellatio are 
normal. While it is true that the buttocks are 
sometimes a source of intense erotic excitement 
this should not be interpreted as a persisting 
anal-erotic tendency. In T’s case, as in that of 
others, they derive their attraction from a certain 
similarity in form with the breasts of the mother. 
T sucked the penis whilst feeling the partner’s 
buttocks. 


The * Splitting ’ of the Personality 

The term ‘ splitting’ is often applicable to T’s 
type and a highly talented patient described 
himself as split. He had studied all kinds of 
subjects and attained a fairly high standard in 
each of them. ‘But,’ he says, ‘I do not belong 
to a single subject. I cannot finish what I start. 
Leonardo could not finish the Mona Lisa either. 
And what a split personality Leonardo was! He 
Was a genius. In my case there is perhaps a 
potential talent, but in practice it does not come 
to much, If I could have concentrated on one 
thing only I might have achieved something. 
It is on account of this versatility that journalism 
appeals to me. I cannot establish any bond. 
From a number of homosexuals I have heard the 


same. }) 

The feeling of * being 
partly, but only partly, 
pelled from society. The 
Missing bond with the h 
unbearable ambivalence with respect to the 
mother, The motto is: above all no dependency; 
phallic manly freedom instead of the oral bond 
with the mother, a freedom which despite all 
Contrariness and inversion is nevertheless not 
attained satisfactorily. T also had the character- 
istics described above. He could not finish any- 
thing either. It took him a very long time to 


out of it’ is certainly 
due to their being ex- 
deeper cause lies in the 
father imago and the 
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complete his thesis. His achievements were far 
below his potential standard. He never estab- 
lished any ties of long duration with anybody or 
anything. His more or less serious erotic ties all 
ended tragically. Even where the analysis 
presented an opportunity for warmer trans- 
ference and prudence on conventional grounds 
was no longer a real necessity, he remained at a 
safe distance. Nevertheless, in the course of 
treatment a moderate attachment to the analyst 
came about. 


* Calf Love’ 

Many men can well remember their first great 
love. It was something new in their life, not to 
be compared with anything experienced earlier. 
More often than not it comes in puberty as an 
overpowering, strong feeling for a girl which 
comes unexpectedly without conscious intention. 
It is an admiration rising above what is rational. 
If the girl responds to his feelings the boy 
becomes exceptionally happy. A remarkable 
characteristic of this love is that at first the 
genital desires are not consciously directed to the 
object of his great love. If the girl returns his 
love and they become a typical ‘ school couple ’ 
their shy caresses only gradually change into 
genital desires and acts, usually very gradually 
because nothing base may be done to the 
‘fragile’ girl. The feeling has something of 
‘protection’ in it, of ‘too frail and too good 
for me, too pure’. The boy has the vague 
feeling that his loved one runs the risk of being 
damaged or maltreated. In the legends the pure 
bride is in the power of the wicked dragon 
and in this motif we recognize a piece of un- 
conscious feeling in the boy relating to the primal 
scene. He wants to see the mother as the pure 
victim of the abominable desires of the father. 
In. the dragon legend the powerless bride, 
dependent on the courage of the young knight 
for her liberation, is nobly defended by him, 
but he also watches over her jealousy. He ere 
her exclusively for himself in the same way as he 
wanted the mother in the oedipal stage. y 

The decisive point in the life of the ae 
when he takes his first steps on the heterosexua 
road, comes at the time of his first love. He a 
transfers the pure, helpless ‘madonna pero 
from his mother to the girl. If later his geni 


impulses are also consciously directed to h love 
object the adult capacity for heterosexual lovi 


is ensured. Romantic 
fore not be regarded 
phenomenon of puberty, 


‘calf love’ should there- 
as a Slightly comical 
but as an important 
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step in the boy’s development without which 
full sexuality cannot be attained. 

In T’s anamnesis the first love for the pure, 
helpless girl was not encountered. The homo- 
sexual does not combat the dragon to win the 
bride. The mother was domineering, the father 
absent. The ‘ phallic lance’ was never placed 
in the hands of the knight who had to defeat the 
dragon to save the oppressed maid. There was no 
dragon and the prototype of the maid was far 
from helpless. The ‘dangerous witch’ aspect 
of the mother is dominant and one does not 
liberate witches, one gets out of their way. 
Hence the genital sexuality does not attach 
itself to a woman. It merges with the Narcissistic 
libido, which seeks its own image in comrades. 
In doing so it is less selective—the feeling of the 
only true love is missing. 


The * Shamelessness * 


Although T was prudent because he learned 
from experience not to talk with all and sundry 
about his tendencies and lusts, as soon as he 
felt safe with others similarly inclined or on the 
analyst’s couch he became remarkably shameless, 


love, that I understood how 

come about. The heterosexual sh 
from the ‘ mother-madonna’ co 
“pure ’ love, Defences against 


the earlier incestuous impulses are responsible 
for this shyness, and if the young man does not 
really love the girl, if he regards her as just ‘a 
nice piece of skirt *, then there is no question of 
shyness. If he is not in love he can talk about his 
erotic adventures just as shamelessly as the 
homosexual about his experiences and desires. 
The so-called ‘ higher, pure love ’ of a man for a 
woman has retained an important incestuous 
component, originating from the former love 
for the mother, Heterosexual shyness is a 
remnant of the infantile incest taboo. In homo- 
sexual desire, on the other hand, the positive 
feelings for the mother are rejected. There is no 
forbidden incestuous remnant and consequently 
homosexual acts are, as it were, sanctioned. 
It is again as in the case of the small boy—sexual 


games with other boys are not so bad as those 
with girls, 


Ambivalent Brother Relationship 
Among the cases I} 
once encountered th 


j In the course 
assive hate broke loose against 

n two other ca 
which I could o 


of the analysis m 
the older brother 


small, gave all 


- The patie 
mother and als 


of Tesistance to her. 


p 
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position or an inferior ‘ ego structure’. Rather 
was the contrary the case and no evidence was 
found of a hormonal irregularity. There is every 
justification for recommending psycho-analysis 
in these cases. I have treated eight homosexual 
men of T’s type for periods varying between 
two and seven years and although the inverted 
impulses did not disappear at least seven of them 
benefited greatly from the analysis. In one case, 
a forty-year old man who had never experienced 
sexual desire for women and who had been 
prosecuted a number of times for homosexual 
behaviour, developed both psychic and physical 
love for a woman which resulted in a happy 
marriage with children. He did not acquire an 
aversion to homosexuality, but the desire for 
men became unimportant and could easily be 
controlled. In the other cases there was little or 
no heterosexual desire after the analysis. 

As mentioned previously, T’s type of homo- 
sexuality lies between perversion and obsessional 
neurosis, The suffering is caused mainly by the 
neurotic character traits, such as the feeling of 
estrangement and loneliness, often with a touch 
of melancholy, the splitting, the inability to use 
capacities to their full potential. It is only with 
the greatest reserve that any prospects can be 
held out with respect to subsequent development 
of heterosexuality as a result of analysis. 


However, it is possible to achieve a happier 
life by smoother adaptation and by better 
control of what is sometimes reckless and 
dangerous behaviour. 

The course of analysis has a number of specific 
characteristics. As to be expected with an 
unusually narcissistic libido structure, the trans- 
ference is lukewarm with a tendency for the 
patient to keep at a distance. The attitude 
towards the outer world is devoid of senti- 
mentality which is held in contempt. There is a 
somewhat irritating tendency to contradict as 
such patients are self-opinionated and especially 
do not wish to be imposed upon. They com- 
plain that they have been done out of something 
and that they are not getting what they rightly 
deserve. They cannot easily put up with the 
silent analyst who is like the father who gave 
too little. In contrast with this negativism there 
is a suppressed helpless, childlike attachment 
which puts in an appearance from time to time 
despite resistance. The analysis does not seem 
to go smoothly, but it nevertheless goes better 
than would seem likely at the start. Considering 
the specific history of these cases it is not sur- 
prising that a good deal of aggression is released. 
The form in which this finds expression is often 
not openly directed, but shows rather in con- 
trolled spite and sarcasm. 


USES OF AFFECT OBSERVED IN A HISTRIONIC PATIENT 


By 
PAUL H. SETON, NORTHAMPTON, Mass, 


The picture of affect in psycho-analytic oe 
is a very confusing one. Sometimes it is an $ 
maiden to the ideational representative of drive; 
sometimes it is seen as a more or less Pee 
discharge channel. The way affect is often 
written about clinically argues for its being 
regarded as a proximal derivative of drive, 
with its own dynamic force and direction. lt 
remains unclear how to differentiate drive from 
affect, affect from sensation. For instance, 
when is sexual desire an affect, a drive, or a 
sensation? What is curiosity ? Is affect a goal, as 
with pleasure-seeking, or is it the subjective 


experience en route to satisfaction and tension 
reduction? 


(1926) reported on the evolution of complex and 
highly differentiated affects th 

passu with the differentia 
ego. He described how a 
experienced by the ego brought 
under the control of th then be 
used as a signal, followed 
there was much support in the literatur 


P e for this 
Concept of the taming of the affects, and for the 


Xperienced 
allowed to 


tion and growth of the 
Passively 
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emerge, by the ego in the service of its ever 
increasingly complex operations. a 
Within a few years of the publication of 
Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety, and reflecting 
a broadening knowledge of affect, anxiety was 
not only described as a signal but was also seen as 
part of a layered defence structure (Jones, 1929), 
as a source of gratification having been secon- 
darily eroticized (Fenichel, 1941), and as an 
adaptive and effective ego posture and character 
in such forms as 
n, 1952; Reich, 1933). 


» €g., the use of 
n performance (Schur, 1953); 
Pression as a signal (Bibring, 
Affect, which had initially been seen 
Primarily in terms of its disruptive or toxic 
qualities, has now come to be recognized as 
having defensive, Constructive, and restitutive 
aspects in its usefulness to the ego. 

Histrionics are a kind of affect, as well as 
being a Way of expressing affect; they tell us 
immediately that the affect being expressed is, 
in large part if not entirely, produced by the ego, 


that it may be entirely artificial, and that it is 
being deliberate} 


ure, and I h 
Y Variegated seryj 


2 ces that this behaviour 
Provided for the patient, I 
6 


n discussing histrionics 
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in this case, I will be using the word ‘ affect ° in its 
broadest sense, interchangeably with feeling 
and emotion, and without always differentiating 
conscious from unconscious affect. 

Descriptions of histrionics are often pejora- 
tive, the implication being that histrionics are 
in the service of some manipulation, and that 
the pretence is the prime aim and function of the 
behaviour, It was my impression with this 
patient that such behaviour, though it would 
often seem to be associated with conscious 
intention, was in fact not usually so motivated. 
This seemed to be the least of its purposes—an 
impression supported by the fact that it was 
seldom successful as an interpersonal manoeuvre. 
It seemed to be employed most significantly 
in the service of intrapsychic operations. For 
this patient, histrionic behaviour was practically 
a character trait, and was important for the 
patient in his coping with himself and in his 
maintaining some measure of inner stability; 
only secondarily did it serve him in his inter- 
personal relationships. Beginning perhaps as a 
symptom, or as a defence, its purposes had 
increased and multiplied, were elaborated for 
secondary gain, and by secondary revision, 
towards becoming ostensibly rational, adaptive 
behaviour in response to his experience, internal 


and external (Katz, 1963). 


Case MATERIAL 
The patient, Mr A, 4 graduate student in the 
social sciences, was of Balkan extraction, 
single and in his late twenties. He had been 


brought up in moderate poverty and had 
managed to put himself through college only by 
night school, and 


very considerable work; 

Scholarship aid, and graduate school had been 
made possible only by a fellowship award. He 
had come into analysis because of gastro- 
intestinal symptoms and because of fairly con- 


stant and severe anxiety. One of the most be- 
setting forms the anxiety took was the recollec- 
tion of the voice of a boyhood friend who would 
be disdaining or discrediting whatever it was 
that the patient was beginning to take pleasure 
in doing at the time, whether it was an academic 
task, sexual intercourse, OT simply a sense of 
Well-being. He was rarely able to let himself 
enjoy anything. F 
: The ee of tie voice and the symptom was in 
line with the importance his OW? voice had for 
him, and the way in which he often reconstituted 
internalized figures by means of his voice, as wil 
e discussed below. Other symptoms juiclude 


obsessive ruminations about the qualities of 
hardness and softness, whether there was any 
part of his body that was hard or whether 
whatever he was reading was made up pre- 
dominantly of hard letters, T’s, or soft ones, O’s. 
The anxiety concerning the hardness of some 
part of his body, apart from its obvious genital 
significance, reflected the softness or fluidity he 
felt about his ‘insides’. At a deeper level, of 
which he was only dimly and infrequently 
aware, this anxiety reflected the shifting state of 
his identifications, a concern about his strong 
passive feminine identification, and a concern 
about any inner reliability. 

It was typical of him that whereas he pre- 
sented a rather dramatic—and seemingly ex- 
aggerated—account of his anxieties at the out- 
set of the analysis, it gradually emerged that 
he had greatly understated the amount of 
anxiety and disablement. A more accurate 
account did not appear until the symptoms 
had abated considerably. For example, only 
when he had had a formed stool for the first 
time in six years did I hear about his chronic 
diarrhoea and his active fears regarding cancer 
and ‘ rotting insides °. 

Though Don Juanism was present on a pro- 
digious scale, this partook of the same ego 
syntonicity that his histrionics did. The Don 
Juanism was a form of sexual histrionics, and 
his sexuality was often as dissociated from true 
sexuality as were his affects dissociated from 
true feelings. The sexual desire, the pleasure 
and the significance, these were all overstated, 
and an affair ended up as 4 somewhat noisy, 
hollow charade. He would loudly insist on his 
right and need to discharge his sexual urges, 
and he preferred to see any delay on the part of 
the girl as due only to neurotic inhibition. The 
Don Juanism was not the problem. It was the 


need to go out of town to buy contraceptives, 
ir], or the anxious 


the difficulty in finding a girl, che 
guilt of failing to bring the girl to orgasm. 


problem was always only ie ve 1e Ta 
. 7 e of sexu: 
with a marred discharg the sexual urge was 


as-he was concerned, but € : 
most often discharge of tension that wen 
undefined. 


The problem he saw reflected in the jnnumer- 


able affairs was his chronic disappointment ang 
inability to find ‘ the right girl’. GAE IKOOn 
always be able to discern 4 rebu oe Se 

after a sexual conquest, and Ea eis pis 
sever the relationship lamenting his nes fat 
to find ‘the simplest of satisfaction’. Fach 
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affair on beginning would promise to be the 
longed-for union in which he would be able to 
love ‘ beyond the self’, etc., and he would be 
full of hope and enthusiasm for himself, amazed 
that this could happen to him, sure that such a 
wonderful girl was more than he deserved. 
Because of the dramatic way it was delivered, 
the ideation around each affair or contact often 
sounded like the preliminary reading of a script 
or scenario for prospective backers. What was 
of more significance was that it was all quite as 
stereotyped as the affects involved. This was 
equally true of his handling of social and political 
ideas not directly related to his field of study. 
When he would describe having had a serious 
discussion about life in general with a contempo- 
rary, he would sound, with regard to the 
maturity of content, like someone ten or fifteen 
years his junior. 

His relationships with men w 
ephemeral, and in the analysis there 
shift from crisis to crisis, from to 
from girl to girl, from relationship to 
as his affairs and friendships and e 
colleagues waxed, waned, and we 
This highly mercurial 


throughout by the appropriately 
affect, 


ere similarly 
was constant 
pic to topic, 
relationship, 
nmities with 


orchestrated 


He had pursued his 
career toward a Ph.D, degree despite hardship 
and serious Setbacks, demonstrating Considerab] 
competence and persevera 


ce, 
When Mr A was born, his father was a fairly 


in New Orleans, 
mother’s insistence either because of pes 


capital in business and worked hard a 
hours, sometimes as an unskilled labourer. to 
maintain the family. In initial interviews the 
patient described the father as the least success- 
ful one of the large family clan, a failure in 
business, inept and sickly. The father had 
developed a severe chronic cough when the 


nd lon 
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patient was nine, an ulcer that led to a sub- 
total gastrectomy when the patient was thirteen, 
and Hodgkin’s disease that led to death in two 
years when the patient was eighteen. But 
along with an early diminution of anxiety in 
analysis came a much more positive picture of 
the father as an unselfish man of dignity and 
courage, who suffered great physical pain silently 
and who was much respected by people outside 
the family, in the neighbourhood and at work. 
In the analysis the patient struggled to recover 
a stable positive picture of his father and to 
allow himself a sustained allegiance, but he 
could never be sufficiently convinced of the 
Strength and virtues of his father to maintain 
any long identification with him except in 
academic work, as mentioned above. The 
father had been much denigrated by the patient’s 
mother and sisters, and an identification with 
him involved Postponement of tension dis- 
charge, a less easily bribed superego, and 


considerable anxietyd eriving from oedipal 
conflicts. 


Rarely was the 
about the mother. 
manding, selfish 
emotional, corru 
he admired her 
pened around h 


after herself, was in good health, and did what- 
ever she wanted to, albeit with protestations and 
complaints about her poor physical and financial 
condition, There were two sisters, older by 
twelve and thirteen years, who had often been 
responsible for him as a child and were secon- 
dary ‘Mother figures, They also were given to 
emotionality. Between them, their marital 
difficulties and dissatisfactions, and those of 
the mother, the patient had a daily fare of 
highly charged emotional scenes. The discip- 
lining by the mother was carried on in this way 
as well: if he did not obey her, she would 
throw a Scene, threaten to call the police, walk 
Out of the house or have a sudden severe chest 
He had been told that as an infant he 
Would sometimes hold his breath so long that 
the mother would run into the street, screaming 
or a doctor. In retrospect, he wondered why 
she did it each time so unnecessarily but he 
remained impressed by the response he had been 
able to elicit and by her apparent concern. 
Se ae of emotionality existed in his 
He ite as well. If his sisters were visiting 
feat ne went home for a weekend, there was 
ually a scene of major Proportions; if there 
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was not, he would be subject to some feeling of 
uneasiness and disappointment. Similarly, with 
students and staff at the University, if he elicited 
no particular emotional response from those 
with whom he had significant dealings, he felt 
them to be alien, highly critical of him, and he 
would stew obsessively and painfully about what 
they thought. Restraint of affect was equated 
with withholding it from him. 

In the first weeks of analysis this patient did 
not seem histrionic. He seemed to be someone 
whose feelings were readily accessible and who 
was used to expressing them without particular 
reserve and within the range often associated 
with South European ethnic groups. In the 
fourth hour, though, when speaking of his 
father’s death, which had occurred ten years 
before, he spent more than twenty minutes 
weeping and sobbing. I am not sure what was 
involved in this particular instance; the feeling 
expressed was not of the spurious quality so 
much associated with such emotionality, and 
I did not have the impression it was more than 
partly the phenomenon described by Siegman 
(1954) as taking place early in an analysis when 
the analyst is a threatening supergo figure who is 
to be dealt with and paid off or placated in this 
way. The ‘ eruption of intense feeling during the 
induction period ’ that Gill and Brenman (1959) 
report as occurring in hypnosis seemed to fit 
More; a loosening of ego controls that occurs 
with the regression in induction and is related 
to the dynamic relevance described by Schur 
(1953) as existing between affect level (anxiety) 
and ego function. But later on in the analysis 
when this grief would reappear, it was usually 
unconvincing and was being ‘ utilized’ by the 
patient in one or more of the many ways he 
had. 


Though he had been fairly genial and plea- 


Santly spirited during consultation, by the second 
Week in analysis his mien on entering was one of 
discouragement and despair, and this became 
an almost fixed expression, semi-ritualistic, 
varying only in degree of sourness and misery. 

he message he would transmit thereby went 
Something like this: “You must in some way 
make it up to me, because, although you may 
have had nothing to do with my unhappiness, 
you do share the guilt and responsibility if only 
because you have more than I; lama deserving 
Person, intelligent, hard-working, warm, sensi 
tive, and asking nothing for myself ; at the least 
you have to prove that you aren't one of the 
People who hurt me; but I know better than you, 
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I know that you will disappoint me.’ Implicit 

in such a message is an attitude that Freud (1916) 

and Abraham (1919) have described in articles 

about resistance, and in fact this attitude was a 

major shoal of resistance on which the analysis © 
eventually did founder. 


INTRAPSYCHIC FUNCTIONS OF HISTRIONICS 


To discuss functions histrionics had for this 
patient it will be best to set up categories which 
necessarily involve inaccuracy insofar as they do 
violence to the complexity, overlapping, and 
simultaneous interaction of the functions, but, 
used with caution, they may introduce some 
order into the apparent chaos of his affective 
expression. The broad categories I mean to use 
are the intrapsychic functions and the inter- 
personal ones. Whatever dealings he had with 
his internal cast of characters will be reflected 
in his dealings interpersonally but I will not 
always make this explicit. 

Under the intrapsychic functions attributable 
to histrionic affect there are a great many that 
have been described (Federn, 1952; Fenichel, 
1941; Reich, 1933; Siegman, 1954), and'a great 
many of these were employed by this patient 
at one time or another in his affective profligacy. 
I will describe only those that were of more than 
routine importance to him and focus primarily 
on those bearing on identification. 

An important purpose of his histrionics was to 
indicate to himself some control of his emotions. 
It seemed that he was often saying that the 
feelings he was experiencing Or expressing Were 
really under his control; they were not emotional 
spells occurring because his ego control was 
overly taxed by more stimulus, internal or 
external, than he could handle, or because 
discharge was blocked. This is partly analogous 
to the position of a revolutionary who, having 
incited the mob, has to become ever Bey, 
drastic or melodramatic in order not to be Sh } 
run; or like the king who, in order to preser 


the sense of being an absolute monata ae 
orders for only those things to happen ro) 
knows will occur anyway (Saint-Exupery ER A 
Histrionics provided a way of keeping a s og 

his feelings and he could feel he was T 5 ni 
the show. Put another way, he was ee in = 
able to make an artificial creation of wha pien 
otherwise have been 2. disruptive P TA 
pathological experience. Fi tain ct (19500); 
discharge kind described ~~ ; 
there oa insufficient capacity to postpone, and 
a sensation of tension had to be given a name 
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and discharged before it alarmed him. This 
might have to be even before he had identified 
it. 

In his role of Don Juan he could deal with 
sexual urges in this way as well as with anxiety, 
and it was my impression that he could seldom 
distinguish between the sources of tension. 
That he had difficulty in mastering affect very 
early in life is evident in the story of the breath- 
holding. It is understandable that he did have 
difficulty: he had not only to weather the affect 
storms of his mother and sisters, but also had 
to deal with the deeply divisive feelings of dis- 
appointment, spiteful rage, guilt, and frustration 
that would follow upon being nurtured on so 
many protestations of feeling and good intention. 

He used histrionics to dilute, discharge, 
displace, delay and/or divert affective charges. 
This is to lump together several defensive 

functions, serving economic and dynamic pur- 


Sometimes 
e things at 


an eruption of 


ol i 
polymorphous tile sexual im. 


pulses, 


common. Fenichel (1941) 
general as being demonstr 
formation against the in 
feelings. Actually, histrionics 

wide range of defences against afer’ ies 
Fenichel describes: the change in quality; he 
isolation of affect (in that ‘no Teal or wine 
character is ascribed to them’); displacement 
and postponement (part of the impression tint 


* Glover (1939) describes the psychic feelin 


histrionics create is that the affect is inappropri- 
ate to the time or object); affect equivalents; 
blocking or repression of affect (as illustrated in 
histrionics by the disproportionate quality). 

If Mr A was reporting some incident about 
which he felt some guilt or shame, he might 
begin with impressive anger. On the surface 
this appeared as something born of conscious 
intention similar to the impudence used to deny 
fear or guilt; however, when he was not aware 
of guilt or anxiety, this anger more closely 
approximated that found in the layering of 
affect for defensive reasons. On other occasions, 
he would generate anger to escape from feelings 
of passive yearning and regressive, wistful 
warmth toward his analyst. 

One day he came in ranting about the in- 
equities of his life and the persecutions of the 
University authorities, vehemently justifying his 
anger. When this had Tun its course, he re- 
Ported an openly incestuous dream he had had 
the night before for Which he had felt he would 
be severely taken to task. Though in this 
instance the indignation had been to some 


extent a conscious defence, it had at the time 
Served to discharge 


its Course’. It too 
against inequities 


r am was itself specious and 
exaggerated; it was declared to satisfy the 
| pergo. It was not for me, he 
t, it made him feel better. 

I would like to emphasize what I think may 
be involved in what I speak of as a diversion. 
ollowing Jacobson (1953) for the moment 
and er conceptualization of affect as the ex- 
Prape of flux in tension, histrionics are a 
A that functions as an ego manoeuvre 
S a © generation of one change in tension 
Sho E another, Quite apart from the patient 
aroni consciously seeks haven from anxiety by 
ng sexual desire and vice versa, it is well 


TAA that an individual can begin quite 
eliberately to create a sexual fantasy hoping 
to develop sexual 


divert desire, and that this is done to 
panne Oneself from experiencing otherwise 
ul affects. An example of this is the 


} a Seung of disrupt 3 
can follow any sudden rise of libidinal excita rad Twourp ical aad carly tension affect and one which 


tion 


ink, any especially strong sensation. 
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frequent use of masturbation, particularly 
among adolescents and college students, in an 
attempt to avoid or escape depression. 

Sometimes the painful state to be avoided is a 
sense of deadness or paralysis of feeling and the 
individual is impelled to create and experience 
affect in the way described in some young 
borderline patients, or in the seeking of new 
excitement after accommodation or discharge 
(Jacobson, 1953; Rapaport, 1950a; Deutsch, 
1942). Using the device of histrionics to get off 
centre can shade into its being used to make a 
feeling sound genuine. The patient counts on 
dramatic intensity to provide conviction and 
ends up, because he is inside the mask, being 
that much more pained by his awareness of 
imitation. Mr A did this too: he attempted to 
make quantity substitute for quality, volume for 
substance, sometimes to fool others, sometimes 
to effect a seduction, but most often to divert 
himself from knowing his inner emotional 
insolvency. . > 

But the primary interest I have in the issue of 
diversion is that I believe this can include 
shifts in identification; that just as one affect can 
be called upon to divert our attention from 
another, to divert the actual experience of 
another affect, so can one identification be 
summoned up to replace another in the obvious 
ways in which it is adaptively used in inter- 
personal relationships and in intrapsychic 
negotiations when one identification is a difficult 
one to maintain for a variety of reasons.” For 
this patient, for example, identifying with his 
mother was a way of coping with guilt because 
it meant he could take on her corrupt superego 
and buy it off so easily with the noises of 
suffering or remorse. MA RA. 

This kind of diversionary identification re- 


quires summoning up @ different affective 
i internal representations of 


tive constellations ° 


(Novey, 1961). 
became histrionic. 
Was part of his identi! 
but I am speaking of it 
cally, the histrionics 
(Brenman, 1962). Even wi 
into more of an identification W. 


heralded i 
n when he was moving 
ith his father, 
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which expressed itself in more controlled and 
considered behaviour, the shift into a lower key 
would involve a transient histrionic note. He 
would become somewhat sententious, deliber- 
ately gentle, and perhaps slightly pious. His 
dramatizations of affect were previews of the 
identity that he was trying to achieve at the 
moment and they were a bridge toward the new 
position. It seemed as if he was saying that if he 
could feel this, and then if he does feel this, then 
this is what he can be. To take a liberty with 
Descartes, we could put it thus: ‘I feel this, 
therefore, I am this’. If he could generate the 
appropriate affect he could draw himself into 
an improved position. 

Related to diversionary shifts in identification, 
or in affect, is the shift he would attempt to 
produce in terms of the temporal and affective 
level of ego functioning. Schur (1959) has written 
of the dynamic relevance of ego functioning to 
the level of anxiety, and in this connexion Novey 
(1959) writes of affective states as ‘ attempts to 
re-establish a more stable and more constructive 
integration of the personality.’ Again, as in the 
preceding section, if he could generate the needed 
affect he could draw himself into an improved 
or higher position of ego furctioning.* This 
patient was capable of very abrupt fluctuations 
in level from which he was hard put to rescue 
himself quickly, though these might well have 
been the more fruitful moments of his analysis. 
Once, after reporting for more than half the 
hour rather noncommittally about his work, 
and ruminating idly about whether or not the 
analysis was a place for him to report on it, he 
paused for a moment and then, referring to his 
father, who had not been mentioned previously 
in the hour, he said with genuine anguish pour 
he is dead. I can’t prove anything to bim. 
What was genuine feeling passed over into 
histrionics and then, in a few moments, he bs 
back to describing indifferently his current vee . 

At another time, when sincerely moved by 
very early feelings for his father, following à 
sudden and startlingly deep fluctuation of ego 

: ` irecti he extricated 
level in a regressive direction, h his eldest 
himself by creating an issue regarding ne pe 
sister. Histrionically, at first without E love 
in it at all, he declared violent feelings © 


nson’s article on * The 


*See in this connexion Green (1954) and Schafer 


(eugele against Identification 
) regarding repersonification. 

_* This aa aay much like pulling oneself up by 
One’s bootlaces, On the other hand, when doing jus i i 
Socially, namely climbing, the individual often does firs 


i i d 
petend 1o, and imest im, ihe, Yatie penere, Ths 8 
feelings of those he conside y Sor then living up to it 


like selling oneself on ani tity amrether the ego ideal 


ion wou 4 i 
een a ea pull, and perhaps, as mM ascending a 
pyramid, both are involved. a 
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and guilt toward her, attempting in this way n 
raise the level of ego attention. Later materia 
confirmed that this sister had been important 
as a father substitute. By shifting the focus to 
her, he accomplished a number of things: ae 
reporting about himself at a later age and later 
stage of psychosexual development; he His 
‘expressing ostensibly active masculine rather 
than passive feminine feelings; he had reversed 
ession. ee 
R R as a restitutive device is another 
aspect I wish to mention as an intrapsychic 
function. Under this heading I refer to the 
phenomenon in which the individual is not only 
expressing his identification with a particular 
person by acting like him in feeling, thought, 
attitude and behaviour, but is also being acted 
upon by the individual being repersonified. 
Novey (1961) writes, 


the stimuli of external objects are essential to most 
individuals in order that the integrity of the ego may 
be maintained. In the absence of such stimuli, the 
ego responds with anxiety and the attempt to seek 
out such objects. If they are unavailable, compen- 
satory resort to fantasy or even to hallucination 
may ensue. This process draws upon the reservoir 
of previously internalized objects. 


Histrionics provide a method of projecting an 
affectional state in which one can be simul- 
taneously subject and object, much as one is in 
fantasy and in hallucination. 
of creating an external environ 
one’s relative autonomy in 
(1962) has described 
severe deprivation. 

Let me illustrate again with Mr A. Inthe 
course of his analysis, when chafing under the 
analytic silence and the reduction of stimuli 
present in the analytic situation, he frequently 
had recourse to such a device, When behaving 
histrionically, he was behaving as his mother 
did and expressing his identific 


c ; ation with her. 
But this behaviour could be more than acting 
like her; it could also have an hallucinoid 


quality. By histrionic use of his voice, he could 
reproduce the affective configuration that was 
the internal representation of his mother or 
mothering sisters, reproducing the affective 
environment that he had known as an infant, and 
reproduce the kind of mothering he had known 
Being histrionic in this way he would provide 
himself with her presence and Mitigate any 
urgent, disruptive sense of need, 


J Much as a 
baby reconstitutes a semblance of these things 


It is also a way 
ment to preserye 


" the way Miller 
in prisoners enduring 


in thumb-sucking, he could provide himself 
with comfort and caress by listening to his 
verbal productions. Sometimes, what started 
as a plaintive self-pitying tone would take ne 
a crooning quality. At other times he wou 

seem to be caressing himself with his voice, 
sometimes to be soothed but sometimes also 
to be so clearly autoerotically aroused as to 
surprise me. To this point Federn (1952) writes, 


Thus we find an unusual narcissistic investment 
of the ego in the ego, and also a particularly intense 
narcissism in the ego states themselves; often the 
investment is very emotional, full of self-pity, 
pathos or self-flattery and obvious self-aggrandize- 
ment—affect which may be covered up by compen- 
satory opposite affects but will be noticeable 
nevertheless. . . . Affects have this in common with 
object interests; they appear in the relation of the 
ego to a stimulating something. In the case of 
object interests the ego enters into relationship with 
a libido cathected object; in the case of affects, 
with a libido cathected process of the ego itself. 


Thus another facet to the histrionics, when his 
inner equilibrium was not at stake, was the 
gratification he could derive from such per- 
formances. His emotionality as his introject 
of his mother was an exciting and gratifying 
Source of nutriment. His affects were highly 
cathected and eroticized, and the exhibitionistic 
and narcissistic aspects were prominent. If he 
was putting on a good act, it provided a great 
deal of narcissistic gratification quite con- 
Sciously enjoyed and admired. He occasionally 
spoke of his Vvoice—how he was able to sing, 
how he was able to act in plays—and he would 
describe his own enjoyment as he watched 
himself perform on a date. He was onlooker as 
well as performer, and this was true for him in 
many of the activities in which he engaged. 

I think it was as a result of his experience in 
analysis that he was able to take an apartment by 
himself towards the end of his second year of 
treatment. Though this meant he was now 
living in the same city as I, rather than in a 


town some eight miles away, it also meant that 
he could Sustain longer periods of separation 
from people. This was the very first time in 
his life that he had lived alone, and this despite 

e had had nothing but one un- 


the fact that h 
Pleasant falling out after another with a suc- 
m mates, 


Cession of roo 


FUNCTIONS oF HISTRIONICS 1N RELATIONSHIPS 


_ To go on to functions of histrionics in his 
Interpersonal relationships is to pursue an 
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artificial demarcation, particularly in this patient 
who is so willing and adept in his ability to deal 
with objects not as they were but chiefly as 
representatives of internal figures. In his dealings 
with his classmates, his teachers, his friends, as 
with his family, affect was used to pay off, 
persuade, provoke, seduce, or combat; but 
though he was by now a veteran at this, he was 
not really skillful. What became clearer as the 
analysis proceeded was that, despite his apparent 
versatility of affect expression, he had little real 
versatility in terms of modification of expression 
in the service of adaptation to a relationship. 
Either the girl being wooed bought the line 
offered or she was dropped and forgotten as if 


she had never existed. 
The same was true with teachers and class- 


mates. In object relationships he treated people 
not as people but as a non-participant audience 
to the scene he was enacting, or as actors 1n the 
roles in which he had cast them. When they 
ceased to adhere to the script, the curtain came 
down and the relationship was at an abrupt end. 
Those who did not respond, but with whom he 
had to be in some relationship nonetheless, 
became objects toward whom he would feel 
bitter, rather fearful, and somewhat paranoid. 
Under the façade of availability of feelings and 
versatility of expression, this man’s affective 
life was so severely restricted in depth and 
genuineness as to be impoverished and useless. 
He could not count on himself to perceive and 
identify what he needed and, predictably, he 
seldom found any actual gratification. What 
passed for versatility or richness of emotional 
response was in actuality a large repertory of 
stereotypes. d g 

Ostow (1954) believes the primary purpose fo) 
affect is to label and identify possible objects of 


instinctual gratification aS. SE a 
desir: t for this patient, eca 
ooe ‘ve orientation toward 


because of the long-stand- 


a. he went elsewhere. 

ut this is quite differen ] 2 
Situation by fhe intuitive perception, cieren 
from the adaptive testing of reality by cane 
Cues (Hartmann, 1956), Or the use of pat ny 
' establishing and sustaining 4 pont ip 
(Ferreira, 1961; Olden, 1958). He Coie ne 


t from feeling out a 


find out about someone by being sensitive to his 
own reaction to that person, but had to learn 
about them by determining their expressed 
reaction to him. This made for frequent mis- 
calculation and misadventures. 

In the analysis itself the histrionics were 
employed as befits a character trait, ‘that is, 
in ordinary life, the character plays the same 
role as in analysis: that of a psychic protection 
mechanism’ (Reich, 1949). Though he some- 
times used this behaviour deliberately as a 
smokescreen, he would, more or less willingly, 
discard it as such fairly quickly. However, his 
use of affect was so profligate as to make it 
almost inaccessible to definition, and this was 
a major resistance. He knew that insight, in 
order to be therapeutic, must include the affective 
component, therapy. being in large part an 
attempt to recover for the patient his authen- 
ticity of affectivity, to undo the defences he had 
structured around his feelings, and undo the 
mislabelling of feelings of which he was, or 
had become, aware. He would create such a 
welter of emotions that the real could not be 
distinguished from the phony, and it was some 
time before he came to recognize how little he 
actually knew what his feelings were. 

Glover (1955) has pointed out the impact 
upon the patient when a significant issue in 
transference permits the dramatization in 
therapy. When constant dramatization 1S 
characteristic of the patient, the whats and whys 
of his emotional response, in or out of therapy, 
become an ineffectual sort of sparring, with the 
histrionics being an evasive weapon correspond- 
ing to the intellectualizations of the obsessive 
compulsive. The obsessive compulsive will 
avoid the impact of a significant issue of trans- 
ference by generalizing the object, sayng that 
he does or feels the same towards everyone and, 
therefore, it has no specific meaning in the analy- 
sis. This patient would generalize by reporting 
a plethora of feelings whenever the attempt was 
made to focus on one in the transference. ni 
affect had a polymorphous quality, and ne TPE 
shift rapidly from one to another, much as a0 
did in any relationship. Moreover, the at : 
quality of the affect undercut any focus. a oe 
for him was a counterfeit currency pa o ae 
ing Gresham’s Law, bad money drove the go 


out of circulation. This meant that zeus 
each relationship became an empty pretence, an 
now and again he became aware of the scare: 
Then his histrionics became an attempt to 


out, or validate, his feelings. Sometimes he 
; 
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would try to do this, to find substance in his 
feelings, by getting the other person to agree 
with him, much the way an enthusiast does 
(Greenson, 1962). When someone else did go 
along, and did play his part, this, for a short 
while at least, would assuage some of the 
emptiness with which he was beset. 

He was, I believe, quite deeply cynical about 
true feelings in anyone. His affective expressions 
with his mother were a way of paying her back 
in her own coin, that same coin that was cur- 
rency for him with almost everyone else with 
whom he related. 


SOMATIC EQUIVALENCE OF AFFECT 

Schafer (1962), in his paper, ‘A Clinical 
Analysis of Affect’, when discussing affect 
location, mentions the participation of the body 
in many affects. Bodily sensations and bodily 
movements are part of affect identification and 
expression. More specifically, he uses the term 
‘zone’ to refer to the primary psychosexual 
zones and their modes around which bodily 
experience is organized and defined (Landauer, 
1938; Erikson, 1950). How an individual will 
use and experience affects will be in keeping 
with those modalities he generally employs 
and those which express the major psycho- 
sexual themes. The unconsciously reified 
definition of feeling will equate it with body parts 
or products, making such usage possible. A 
common example of this is the sparing and 
tight-lipped expression of feeling the obsessive 
compulsive patient permits himself, often treat- 
ing feeling at one and the same time as a rare 
and precious gift to be withheld, and to be 
bestowed as a dangerous, dirty, sinful thing. 

The patient being described in this paper was 
able to use his affects as he did because he had 
reified them to an extraordinary degree. Emo- 
tionality pervaded every aspect of his Tearing 
through each developmental phase. Predictably 
the products and parts of each psychosexual 
mode and zone were identified with feelings 
and location in terms of a prepotent zone is 
indistinct. Much of his histrionic behaviour 
could describe a phallic definition of feelings. 
He used his feelings to provoke, intrude, and 
seduce; he used them exhibitionistically, and 
they were obviously highly sexualized. In his 
histrionic episodes he would repeatedly build 
up to a pitch and slowly subside. 

However, I do not think this was the over- 
riding theme expressed. I think that the defini- 
tion was predominantly anal, and that the 


patient’s feelings were unconsciously equated 
with impulses, conflicts, and products of that 
stage. In attempting to describe the many uses 
to which he could put affect, the ways in which 
he toyed with it, concealed it, used it for con- 
cealment, discharged it, bestowed it, controlled 
it, and used it to control, I testify to such an 
equation. He occasionally beheld his affective 
productions with great pride as he had not been 
able to with his stools for many years. At the 
same time, histrionics were a manner of express- 
ing affect in a non-solid flowing way, and feelings 
could be used to soil and desecrate. 

When justifying an outburst of anger he would 
say, “what am I supposed to do—hold it in? 
Most of the sado-masochistic interchanges 
between himself, his mother, and his sisters 
would take place in the histrionic vituperative, 
bitterly recriminating and self-pitying scenes 
they would have, often arising out of a discus- 
sion of who had taken or who was taking more 
out of whom in terms of emotional or financial 
support. 

But if affect could be used like a phallus or 
defined as faeces it could also be used in place 
of food. To illustrate some of the complex 
unconscious meanings it had for him in this way, 
he might be described as serving affect as his 
mother served food: to provide apparently 
bountifully, often to the point of causing 
indigestion, and perhaps to poison. An im- 
portant memory for him was a scene that 
occurred frequently in his early teens. When the 
patient was about eleven, his father had de- 
veloped an ulcer which eventually led to the 
gastrectomy as related above. A special light 
diet had been prescribed. Each night when the 


father would arrive home from work late in the ° 


evening, the mother would set before him a large 
dinner, making a good deal over the favourite 
things she had prepared especially for him. He 
would remonstrate with her for putting so much 
on his plate, and she would defend herself by 
Saying he did not have to eat it all. He usually 
did overeat, however, and would then sit in 
moderate to severe discomfort, if not pain, for 
an hour or more after dinner. 

In the analysis, by means of his histrionics, 
this patient overfed me with feelings. He knew 
feelings were what an analyst was after, and he 
Wanted to please me; but he did produce 
indigestion. Unconsciously he, too, was 

fed to the teeth’ with protestations of feelings; 
he hungered for genuine feeling and was afraid 
of it at the same time. When he crooned to 


h 


AFFECT IN A HISTRIONIC PATIENT 


himself he was feeding himself as his mother 
had fed him: a spurious nourishment but 
the only one he had known, and perhaps it was 
the only one he could digest. 


CONCLUSION 
Brierley (1937) writes, 


Almost all the affects we meet clinically are highly 
differentiated end products. Insofar as we are able 
to unravel the tangled skein of a composite affect, 
we lay bare a fragment of developmental history, we 
cannot only trace history, We can see history in the 
making, we can watch the process of affect modifica- 
tion going on under our eyes. 


I began this paper as an investigation into the 
nature of affect. Having had the opportunity 
to observe it expressed so vividly and in so 
many hues by my patient, I felt that study would 
surely reveal some of its composite nature. 
Perhaps it would have for another observer; 
for myself I found that I came away mainly with 
a greater awareness of the uses to which feelings 
can be put by the ego, regardless of the nature 


of the affect. 

In intimate association with the development 
and differentiation of the ego is the development 
and differentiation of affect, in all likelihood 
from the many inchoate and not very discrete 
sensations of early infancy. Given the stimula- 
tion of adequate mothering, these sensations 
may develop, mix, combine, differentiate, 
coalesce, and modify into the full richness we 
know to be possible. When there is severe 
maternal deprivation and marasmus ensues 
(Bowlby, 1952; Provence, 1962), it may be that 
what we are actually seeing 1S pervasive sensory 
amblyopia, a disuse atrophy of affective equip- 
ment. This would be an affectless state rather 


than the complex affect 
as we usually know it later on. 


When, on the other hand, there is gross 


overstimulation I think that histrionics as a 
kind of denial of feeling may emerge very early 
in an infant’s attempt to stand off the barrage 
of emotion with which he is daily afflicted. 
Though it is not within the scope of this paper 
to explore the genesis of this character trait, my 
guess is that this is what occurred with the 
patient described. 

If the hypothesis is correct that affect does 
evolve from sensation in the course of growth, 
then we should find a return to sensation in 
Tegression or in those states where there is a 
massive defence against any feelings. F think 


ive state of depression 
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this is what we do find in the schizophrenic 
patient who cuts himself because he ‘had to 
feel something ’, or in the college girl with severe 
problems of intimacy who attempts to get close to 
someone by having sexual relations when she 
can communicate in no other way. In my patient, 
his looking for some point of hardness in him- 
self would occur when he was close to a diffuse 
anxiety attack, and he would sometimes say 
‘I don’t know for sure what else I feel but I 
know when my stomach hurts’. This could 
also bear on the question of somatic equivalence 
of affect, where the somatic equivalent is not 
by way of displacement so much as a seeking for 
sensation. The response to sensation is highly 
variable for an individual as well as between 
individuals. Anna Freud (1952), in speaking 
about this difference in response to pain, cites 
underlying anxiety as an important factor. For 
Mr A, his pain had very different meaning and, 
therefore, was of very different quality from 
one time to another. Anxiety was frequently 
involved in producing the intensity of pain he 
felt, but what he did with the pain was then what 
he did with any feeling. It was made use of in 
one or more of the ways he knew so well and 
needed so much. 


SUMMARY 


I have tried to describe the functions of affect 
in a histrionic patient. This patient had reified 
his feelings to an extraordinary degree and made 
use of them in very many of his internal and 
external negotiations. Histrionics are most 
often taken to be primarily an instrument of 
interpersonal transactions. Here I have de- 
scribed them as having their chief importance 
as an adaptive instrument of the ego 10 its 
complex intrapsychic operations. Though I 
have not explicitly taken up these phenomena 
in terms of their genetic, economic, dynamic, 
adaptive, and structural implications, these 
aspects are touched on in the clinical material 
reported. I see the shifts in affect accomplished 
by this patient as occurring along a continuum 
that extends from the surface deep into the 
personality structure. The continuum begins 
at one end with the facile shifting in moment-to- 
moment feelings; it runs through shifts in ean 
ment and changes in mood to where ca 
internalized objects, represented and ae 
as affective configurations, are summone uP 4 
effect an alteration in the currently prepoten 
identification, or to create seemingly an environ- 


mental change. 
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A SPECIFIC PARAMETER: CONCURRENT PSYCHOTHERAPY 
OF THE SPOUSE OF AN ANALYSAND BY THE SAME ANALYST? 


By 


TERRY C. RODGERS, New YORK 


A general discussion of technical variations 
(parameters) in psycho-analytic therapy is 
beyond the scope of this paper. The concept of 
parameters and criteria for their use has been 
lucidly discussed by K. R. Eissler (1953), A. 
Freud (1954), and others, (cf. Greenson et al., 
1958.) Briefly, they are to be introduced only 
when absolutely necessary, kept to a minimum, 
maintained only as long as is necessary, and the 
effect on the transference must never be such 
that it cannot be abolished by interpretation. 
They are generally introduced for the purpose of 
overcoming a specific resistance and have 
meaning only in terms of the movement of the 
analysis at a specific time. Their effectiveness 
can be gauged by whether they hinder or aid 
the development of the transference and/or its 
ultimate dissolution by analysis. 

This paper concerns itself with a specific 
parameter, namely, the brief but concurrent 
psychotherapy of the spouse of an analysand 
by the same analyst. Any attempt to demon- 
strate the rationale of such a parameter within 
the confines of the above mentioned restrictions 
will, by necessity, require a discussion of the 
Tole of intrapsychic conflict in the formation of 
intimate object relationships, and a re-examina- 
tion of a theoretical concept of long standing, 
namely, the avoidance of concurrent psycho- 
analysis and/or psychotherapy of husband and 
wife by the same analyst. , 

The interlocking relationship between intra- 
Psychic conflicts and intimate object relation- 
Ships is dramatically demonstrated by an 
experience I had several years ago- A patient 
was referred to me by a colleague with a note 
Stating that he considered her to be a very 
Suitable case for analysis. This observation was 


a correct one. She was relatively young (thirty- 
eight), intelligent, psychologically apt, genuinely 
motivated, and possessed of considerable ego 
strength and adaptive capacity despite her 
obvious neurotic problems. Her real life situa- 
tion was by all objective criteria very good. 
She had been married sixteen years and was the 
mother of two children. Her husband was a 
successful businessman and an attentive father 
and husband. 

Her chief complaints were a relative frigidity, 
gross distaste for and inefficiency in managing 
her household, and occasional outbursts of rage 
against her husband followed by remorse and 
depression. There was also a compulsion to 
compete intellectually with everyone she met, 
coupled with a constant fear that she might 
appear stupid or make a fool of herself. This 
fear was compounded by the fact that they 
moved in a circle of genuine intellectuals. The 
rages against her husband were usually pro- 
voked by some failure of his to live up to her 
intellectual expectations. She had, since the 
beginning of their marriage, considered him a 
sweet but simple soul who, if not quite bright, 
was at least the acme of naiveté and unsophistica- 
tion. This attitude was in no way ameliorated 
by the success he had achieved in business. 
anything it was aggravated by it, since she 
considered his work to be a very prosaic 
activity, beneath the interest of anyone with any 
intellectual aspirations. In contrast with this 
belittling and grossly castrating attitude toward 
him she was totally dependent on him when it 
came to the affairs of everyday living. It had 
also gradually dawned on her that his eames 
unsophistication was not à, pene s 
stupidity, but merely a disinclination to compete 


‘Versions of this paper were read at the Annual 

eeting of the Mid-Continent Psychiatric Association, 
Hot Springs, Ark., 22 September 1956, under, Sp title 
Simuttanesas ‘Treatment of Marital Partners and 
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for competition’s sake. In fact, when she took 
the trouble to listen to what he had to say she 
was amazed at the extent of his knowledge of 
the arts, literature, etc. After much soul search- 
ing she had come to the quite correct conclusion 
that she had been behaving like a shrew and, 
being a person of considerable integrity, was 
genuinely resolved to change. ; 

This biief sketch is sufficient, I think, as a 
description of the major dynamics in her 
neurosis. It is an almost classical account of 
one of the vicissitudes of character formation 
evolving from intense penis envy in little girls. 
Genetically it derived from an identification 
with her father, whose characteristic demeanour 
was that of Zeus perched on Mount Olympus, 
and whose every utterance was delivered in the 
tones of the Delphic Oracle. 

Her analysis was not a particularly difficult 
one. The transference and resistances developed 
as expected, interpretations were effective, and 
the working through process was thorough. 
When she was having a difficult time her hus- 
band was always understanding and considerate, 
thereby affording her no realistic basis for 
sustained projection of her conflicts. After 

about a year of analysis her frigidity disappeared 
and she began to assume her responsibilities as a 
wife and mother. Gradually her neurotic 
Competitiveness subsided and treatment was 
terminated near the end of her third year of 
analysis with a result that was felt to be satis- 
factory to all concerned. Nevertheless, appear- 
ances are not to be trusted. One month later 
she telephoned me in an obviously distraught 
state and informed me that her husband wished 
a divorce. I made an appointment with her and 
learned that On the previous evening her hus- 
band had quite calmly temarked that now that 
she was well and stable enough to manage her 
own life he wished a divorce, When questioned 
as to why he had behaved so nicely during her 
analysis and appeared so pleased with her 
progress he replied, ‘ Well, you were totally 
helpless before the analysis and I couldn’t 
leave you in that condition. The truth is I did 
want you to get well, but primarily it was so I 
would feel free to divorce you. I will admit,’ he 
continued, ‘that you have been a good wife 
for the past year but I can’t forget nor forgive 
the previous sixteen years. Analysis or no 
analysis, I just can’t believe that you couldn’t 
have been different had you wanted to be, To 
say that she was disturbed by this-turn of 
events is an understatement, and among her 


reactions was a questioning of the value of 
getting well if the result was to lose one’s 
husband. 

The husband was prevailed upon to come to 
see me. However, he did not come to talk about 
his own problems; he came merely to tell me 
what he was going to do and to repeat essentially 
what he had told his wife. That his stated rea- 
Sons were rationalizations seemed obvious, and 
one could only surmise that his wife’s newly 
acquired maturity had seriously disturbed his 
own psychic economy. He stuck to his ration- 
alizations, however, and did exactly what he 
said he was going to do. To her credit she did 
not regress to her previous state, and it was 
reported to me two years later that she was well 
adjusted and seemingly happy. 

It would be easy to assume that this marriage 
was conceived and built on a neurotic founda- 
tion, and that when the neurotic interaction 
between the two of them was dissolved the 
marriage was doomed. Such was probably the 
case. The point is, however, that neither I nor 
the referring analyst ever saw or talked with the 
husband until it was too late even to consider 
concurrent treatment for him. In this we were 
following the classical tradition of analysts in not 
interviewing other members of the family on the 
grounds that this would interfere with the 
conduct of the analysis of the individual patient. 
The prevalence of this view is demonstrated by 
the replies that Edward Glover received to his 
Questionnaire on Common Technical Practices 
from members of the British Psycho-Analytical 
Society (1955, p. 322). To the two questions, 
“Do you interview members of the family?” 
and ‘Do you favour analysing two or more 
members of the same family?’ he reports the 
following consensus: ‘ All see members of the 
family most unwillingly. . . . A clear majority 
are against analysing members of the same 
family, at any rate at the same time. A minority 
would analyse them at different times, although 
Some of these say definitely “ not husband and 
wife” °, That this attitude is not confined to the 
British Society is illustrated by the sparsity 
(until recently) of the literature on the subject. 
Prior to 1956 only Oberndorf (1938), Mittelmann 
(1948, 1952), and Bergler (1953) had published 
Papers dealing specifically with the advantages 
and disadvantages of simultaneous treatment 
of marital partners by the same therapist. 
Since that time there has been a veritable 
deluge of papers on this and related topics. 
The history and development of psycho- 
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analytic family therapy has been reviewed by 
Grotjahn (1960) and will not be repeated here. 

My own experience in this field is a more 
limited one. I have never had both marital 
partners in analysis at the same time and am 
frankly sceptical of its feasibility. On several 
occasions, however, I have seen the spouse of 
an analysand for brief periods of psychotherapy, 
but only when it was obvious that some un- 
controllable and poorly understood acting out 
between the partners was blocking the move- 
ment of the analysis. In each instance I have 
found the factor of concurrence to be helpful 
and a definite adjunct to the analysis of the 
primary patient. Moreover, I have found it 
helpful in precisely that area where one would 
expect it to be a hindrance, namely, the trans- 
ference. 

A 40-year-old man entered analysis primarily 
because of chronic and intense marital discord 
brought on largely by his petulance and generally 
childish behaviour. He was the pampered only 
son of a domineering but indulgent mother. 
From an early age he had been able to manipu- 
late her by temper tantrums, pouting, refusing 
to eat, and other negativisitic behaviour. He 
married a somewhat tense, driving, rather 
obsessional and perfectionistic woman whose 
defences, however, were relatively intact and 
ego syntonic. He carried over into his marriage 
the same manipulative techniques he had 
employed with his mother but with less success. 
The wife’s reaction to his childishness was that 

of an obsessional mother to a defiant child. 
The result was a continuous power struggle. 

I interviewed them both initially and, because 
- the husband’s problems were more blatant and 
less ego syntonic, recommended his entering 
analysis with the understanding that it might be 
desirable for his wife to enter analysis upon the 
completion of his.2 The opening phase of his 


analysis went fairly smoothly. He was apt 


enough at following the fundamental rule of 


free association, his dream life was reasonably 
prolific, and few pointed interpretations were 
sufficient to get him over the initial transference 
resistances. However, at approximately the 
beginning of the fourth month of analysis his 
dreams stopped, there were long periods of 
silence, and what associations there were never 
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led backwards but dealt exclusively with 
current events. Every attempt to correlate his 
reactions to current events with previously 
obtained historical material met with an im- 
penetrable resistance. This preoccupation with 
current events was, I felt, the signal that the 
second phase of analysis, namely, that of the 
full blown transference neurosis, had begun. 
In keeping with standard analytic technique I 
interpreted the transference implications of his 
reactions but, as previously stated, all interpreta- 
tions were met with indifference or repudiation. 
He openly expressed a lack of further interest 
in his motivations, claiming that he now under- 
stood them completely. All his problems 
originated in the present and were his wife’s 
fault. The sudden and dramatic aggravation 
of the marital discord was due to his wife’s 
neurosis, and he began to make involved, if not 
very astute, analytic interpretations of her 
behaviour. He became so absorbed in this that 
it was virtually impossible to get him to give a 
straightforward, descriptive and factual account 
of any transaction between the two of them. 
What she said or did was of secondary impor- 
tance; what really mattered were the unconscious 
motivations that supposedly lay behind her 
behaviour. 

The situation seemed clear enough. The 
patient was acting out the transference outside 
the analysis. The transference neurosis had been 
displaced from the analyst to the wife.® Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that the pre- 
analytic transference neurosis with his wife had 
been rekindled in order to avoid having to face 
it in the analysis. 4 

Quite apart, however, from an understanding 
of the situation was the doing something 
about it. As previously indicated, all interpre- 
tations designed to correct the existing state of 
affairs were totally ineffective. The situation 
became increasingly chaotic until I began to see 
the wife on a twice-a-week basis.4 Within a very 
short time it became obvious that the major 
reason for the ineffectiveness of all attempts 
to get him to see the transference nature of his 
reactions was that there was just enough reality 
to his contentions to enable him to produce 
eminently satisfactory rationalizations oe Ta 
behaviour. The wife, in keeping With her 
whom the patient has an 


i isi i analytically 
2] was at that time practising in an 
isolated area and there was no one to whom I could 


by the character structure 
and abetted by an acting out partner. 


a person with 
] relationship, 


i hings, a limit- 
4 Seei fe was, among other t 
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patti aoe albeit a complementary 


neurotic one. 
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competitive nature, tended to view herself as a 
sort of adjunct analyst, and a battle royal was 
going on to determine which of them possessed 
the greater psychological acumen. It also 
became clear almost immediately that each of 
them, but more particularly the husband, not 
only slanted all accounts of current events but 
consistently omitted pertinent material from 
their recitations. Possessed of this additional 
information I was able to obtain a clearer 
picture of the present realities and of the 
complementary neurotic interplay between the 
two of them.® 
The wife’s reaction was also a transference 
one. She felt displaced by the analyst as the 
important person in her husband’s life. His 
refusal to discuss his analysis with her led to 
fantasies of an alliance between the analyst 
and her husband to undermine her role in the 
family. The infantile prototype for this reaction 
was an intense and quite conscious sibling 
rivalry with her brother for her father’s esteem 
and affection, which formed a hand-in-glove, 
interlocking relationship with an equally intense 
but not so conscious sibling rivalry of the patient 
with a sister. Another determinant was a 
preconscious wish at the time of the initial 
interviews that the therapist would select her 
as the one for analysis. During the course of 
the twelve sessions she had with me she was able 
to verbalize these feelings and this alleviated 
her fear of exclusion; she withdrew from the 
power struggle; and the husband, deprived of his 
rationalizations, brought his transference neuro- 


sis back into the analysis where it was possible 
to deal with it by interpretation. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
The discussion that foll 


the role of transference in object selection and 
object relationships, (b) the family as the 
primary biosocial unit, (c) the analytic and 
extra-analytic transference during analysis (d) 
the traditional objection and contraindications 
to concurrent treatment of husband and wife 
and (e) the countertransference problems. j 

Complementary neurotic reactions abound 
in all human relations and the more intimate the 
relationship the more they abound. This is 
especially true of marriages. The choice of a 


ows will deal with (a) 


mate is motivated by needs, and love is tradi- 
tionally blind. Unconscious strivings—that is 
transference desires—play a much larger role 
in this selection than does rational judgment. 
Dicks (1963), utilizing Fairbairn’s object rela- 
tions theory of personality (1952), visualizes 
the process of mate selection as 


- .. largely based on unconscious signals or cues by 
which the partners recognize in a more-or-less 
central ego-syntonic person the other’s ‘fitness’ 
for joint working-through or repeating of still 
unresolved splits or conflicts inside each other's 
Personalities, while, at the same time, paradoxically, 
also sensing a guarantee that with that person they 
will not be worked-through. Thus they hope for 
integration of the lost parts by finding them in the 
other, and also hope that by collusive ‘ joint- 
resistance’ or mutual defence this painful growth 
can be by-passed (Dicks, 1963, p. 128). 


There is no such thing as a ‘real’ object 
relationship free of transferences, In all object 
relationships there is a transfer of unconscious 
Images on to the present object. The intensity 
of the unconscious infantile object cathexes 
and the degree of communication between the 
primary and secondary processes will determine 
whether this results in a distortion of the 


contemporary object relationship. To quote 
Dicks (1963) again, 


One concluded that people who came to one’s 
Clinical notice for their marriage troubles had 
strongly ‘built-in’ role models for their own and 
the spouse’s behaviour which they were unconsciously 
reality-testing in the marriage and found wanting 
in intimate daily interaction (p. 125). 


He then goes on to point out that these * built-in ° 
role models are based on ambivalent relations to 
earlier love objects, most often the parents, 
and that when the role expectancy is not con- 
firmed by the reality of daily living there is often 
an attempt to coerce the partner into conforming 
with the inner model and to punish him if the 
attempt is not successful. To the degree that 
there is a distortion of the contemporary object 
relationship, a transference neurosis exists 
which is similar in every respect to the analyti- 
cally induced transference neurosis, except that 
it is acted out and not analysed. Marital 
unhappiness arises predominantly from the 


* Marital flare-ups are a frequent manifestation of 
resistance in analysis and especially so when “reality ’ 
affords a convenient rationalization. 

è The neurosis of a patient and the neurosis of his 
spouse may complement each other in such a way as to 


make the spouse a suitable object onto which the patient 
can project a rejected ‘ introject’. When this is so the 
Marriage functions as a defence against the internal 
Conflict and as a resistance to treatment. 
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discrepancies between the conscious and un- 
conscious demands that are expressed first in the 
selection of a mate and then in the subsequent 
evolution of the relationship. 

Dicks ends his paper (1963) with the concept 
of marriage and the analytic situation as the 
nearest adult equivalents of the original parent- 
child relationship, the success of which revolves 
around the freedom to regress. The freedom 
to bring into either of these new adult relation- 
ships the deepest elements of infantile object 
relations is a necessary condition of growth. 
This freedom to regress to childlike dependency, 
without censure or loss of dignity, secure in the 
knowledge that the other accepts because he or 
she can projectively identify with, or tolerate as a 
good parent the ‘ needy and greedy little ego ’, 
is the promise that enables a person to fuse all 
part objects into a meaningful whole and be 


enhanced by it. 

One of the fundamental con 
psycho-analysis to an understanding of human 
personality is that personality is born and bred 
in the biosocial matrix of the family (Ackerman, 
1956, 1958). Biological drives are largely 
moulded by these biosocial determinants and 
early family relationships occupy the centre of 
the stage as transference phenomena 1n D 
conduct of psycho-analytic ame The family, 
as the primary and relatively omou 
of sealer iE the arena where gratification of 
established patterns of intrapsychic and inter- 
personal strivings is largely sought. The 
introduction of an outsider—the analyst—into 
this previously closed unit disturbs the psychic 
equilibrium not only of the pateni but of = its 
members, both as individuals be A E ee 


of t ily group (Rosen, $; 
Ped ont eT of the family has access not 


only to the most intimate details of family life, 
but even to those aspects that they keep hidden 
from each other and from themselves, such as 
dreams and fantasies. Isolated as he is in the 


sanctuary of his consulting room, he is the 
perfect target iad of unconscious 


for the myr 
fantasies (transferences) of all members of the 
family. 


Transference, as W now, is n l 
menon limited to the analytic situation. It exists 
outside analysis, and, even during pee = 
analytic transferences are readily Soa 1. T e 
difference is that the true nature of these is otten 


ontributions of 


e all know, is not a pheno- 


autonomous unit” 


concealed, or at least obscured. Though not 
created by analysis, the transference is fostered by 
it, and is, as Freud (1914) has stated, a kind of 
acting out. The standard analytic setting and the 
free association rule are largely the means of facili- 
tating first the development of the transference 
neurosis and then its analysis. We all know, 
however, that such a course of events does not 
take place automatically. Some patients are 
never caught up full force in the transference 
neurosis and common among them are those 
with marital problems (Glover, 1955, p. 197). 
In such patients the pathogenic transferences 
are often drained off in extra-analytic attach- 
ments, the real nature of which are either 
unknown or unclear. In every case the real 
essence of the phenomenon of transference is 
extracted only after laborious effort. Even if we 
hold to the school of thought that analysis of 
extra-analytical transferences is as therapeuti- 
cally efficacious as analysis of analytic trans- 
ferences, we are often hard put to know how 
much of a patient’s reaction to an extra-analytic 
event is based on reality and how much on 
transference. In fact, when given the opport- 
unity, transference resistances—both analytic 
and extra-analytic—will always seize upon a 
bit of reality to hide behind. Due recognition 
of this facade of reality is often necessary 
before the underlying irrational nature of these 
reactions can be uncovered.” This fact is aptly 
illustrated by the clinical example previously 
described. 

As Mittelmann (1948, 1952) has pointed out, 
the material furnished by all patients tends 
initially to be slanted either consciously OF 
unconsciously, or both. This slanting is often 
accomplished by the omission of crucial material, 
especially as it relates to acting out. Eventually 
most patients will correct this slant and fill in the 
gaps through dreams, various parapraxes, a 
in other unconscious ways. However, this is a 
always the case. Patients enter analy: analyt 
varying degrees of ability to fulfill tnega 


jati of course, 
ese variations are, A r 
T a of ego distortion 


determined by the degree oi 
present. ‘When this is significant me To 
careful attention to the details of an m 5 
total behaviour will often fail to prode ae 
to acting out that can be made meani ae 
the patient. In any case, the analyst SI 
only those aspects of early objec a 


t reveal to him the side 


i d to 
rect with advantage, and, 
a must notice from what side 


that side it is usually true, 


? ‘When we wish to C 
show another that he errs, 
he views the matter, for on 


i ‘uth to him, bu i i 
ad S ha “false. This quotation ao paoa s 
Pensées was called to my attention by Dr Alberta szalita. 
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that are manifest in the transference. When, as is 
probably not rare, the analyst and the spouse 
(or other family members) represent different 
internal objects to the patient, that aspect 
of the transference neurosis that is acted out in 
familial transferences may never manifest itself 
in the transference neurosis with the analyst. It 
would seem self evident that any additional 
information would be helpful if the analyst is 
not prejudiced by the supposed objectivity of 
this information, and has not obtained it by a 
breach of the patient’s confidence. OF course 
an additional source of information is no 
assurance that one is getting objective informa- 
tion. Two can distort as well as one, but in the 
case of husband and wife one can at least get a 
clearer picture of the interaction between the two. 

Insight into this interaction and the use of this 

insight as an aid in formulating interpretations— 
as transference and resistances allow—is, in fact, 
the main purpose of the parameter under 
discussion. It is not designed for therapy of the 
marriage or even of the secondary patient. The 
purpose is analytic and in the service of the 
analysis of the primary patient (Grotjahn, 1960, 
p. 242.) 

It cannot be overemphasized that the marriage 
partner should be brought into the therapeutic 
situation only when it is apparent that there is 
a therapeutic impasse and that this is due to the 
marriage neurosis. It is not a substitute for the 
working through of the transference neurosis, 
Rather it is used to establish a workable trans- 
ference neurosis by bringing the split off portion 
of the transference into the analytic relationship 
where effective interpretation is possible, 

All this is not to say that transference pitfalls 
do not exist in the, simultaneous treatment of 
husband and Wife. _ Most of the commonly 
encountered difficulties have been described by 
Mittelmann and Grotjahn, but, because of their 
frequency, will bear repetition. There js always 
some degree of rivalry and, when too intense, 
this can constitute an almost insurmountable 
barrier. Both must be warned against the use of 
quotations of ‘the analyst as ammunition in 
family quarrels. Quotations are almost always 

used for the purposes of resistance and, even 
when accurate, are out of context and mis- 
leading. A somewhat subtle but fairly common 
manifestation of the ever present sibling rivalry 
is the attempt to force or seduce the analyst into 
assuming the role of impartial arbitrator, Since 
there is no such thing as an impartial arbitr 


ator, 
this role should be studiously avoided. 


One’s 


efforts instead should be directed toward 
investigating the motives behind the attempt 
to cast the analyst in this role. Any realistic 
involvement in the conflict places the analyst 
in the role of a real, rather than fantasied parent, 
and would seriously interfere with the subse- 
quent analysis of regressive levels with the pri- 
mary patient. This is a very real danger and is the 
basis for the traditional objection to concur- 
rent treatment of husband and wife by the same 
analyst. In my opinion this complication can 
almost invariably be traced to countertrans- 
ference difficulties of the analyst, and is not a 
by-product of the triangular transference situa- 
tion per se. 

The magical expectation that the analyst by 
changing the partner will save the other the 
necessity of coming to grips with his or her own 
problems is another common reaction. The 
analyst may also be blamed if one of the partners 
begins to change in a direction contrary to the 
other’s wishes, even if this change is a healthy 
one. The most frequent example of this is when 
a previously submissive partner begins to be 
more assertive. A less common reaction is the 
alliance of the partners against the analyst to 
protect and preserve the complementary neurosis 
that binds the two together. 

Simultaneous treatment is contraindicated 
when either partner shows manifest paranoid 
trends. In such cases even an isolated interview 
with the mate may result in extensive paranoid 
elaborations. If for some reason such an inter- 
view is necessary, then it should be a joint 
interview so as to minimize any distortion and 
later paranoid elaboration. Another contra- 
indication to simultaneous treatment is when 
one or both partners have already, consciously 
or unconsciously, decided on a divorce and are 
only waiting for a ‘ proper’ excuse. The analyst 
is too tempting a scapegoat in such cases. 

Countertransference problems unquestionably 
constitute the greatest technical obstacle to 
simultaneous treatment of marital partners. 
Other analysts, notably Greenacre (1954), 
have expressed the opinion that unresolved 
primal scene scoptophilia in the analyst is the 
motivating factor in those who undertake such 
treatment. Her opinion is based on findings 
in the reanalysis of analysts, and is therefore a 
Cogent one. It seems to me, however, that we are 
dealing with the whole problem of unresolved 
versus sublimated infantile impulses which 
would be equally applicable to the practice of 
Psycho-analysis in general. It cannot be denied 


. in family relationships.’ 
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that the presence of such unresolved conflicts 
in the analyst would constitute a professional 
hazard for all concerned, but to make the 
employment of the technical variation under 
discussion exclusively a matter of counter- 
transference is, in my opinion, an unwarranted 
generalization. 

When we see husband and wife simultaneously 
our countertransference reactions are multi- 
vectored. We are not dealing with just our son, 
daughter, brother, sister, father or mother, as 
the case may be at any given moment, but always 
with a combination of two or more of these. In 
addition we find ourselves reacting to a relation- 
ship as well as to individuals. The analyst must, 
therefore, be constantly on guard lest his 
countertransference reaction to one mate distort 
his perception of the other or lest his reaction to 
the relationship distort his perception of both. 
That this is not always easy is, of course, a 
truism. 

SUMMARY 

The simultaneous treatment of marital part- 
ners by the same analyst has been viewed with 
disfavour in the past. The aim of this paper 
has been to re-examine this theoretical concept. 
Complementary neurotic interactions play a 
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large role in marital discord and have an 
autonomy of their own over and above the 
individual pathology of the partners. In such 
situations the whole is definitely more than 
the sum of its parts. Each partner is constantly 
influencing the other, whose reactions in turn 
influence the relationship, so that a circular 
pattern of interpersonal and intrapsychic striv- 
ings is maintained. 

Marital flare-ups are a frequent manifestation 
of resistance in analysis. These flare-ups ‘jam’ 
the transference communication with the analyst. 
The seeing of both partners will often help 
clarify not only the current situation but also the 
transference, since neurotic marriages offer such 
fertile ground for the acting out of transferences. 
This acting out is often compounded by the 
transference responses of the mate which 
remains unknown unless both mates are seen con- 
currently, Transference complications do arise 
but they are not insurmountable in properly 
selected cases. The greatest obstacle lies in the 
multivectored nature of the countertransference. 
The procedure is contraindicated when either 
partner is manifestly paranoid or when one 
or both partners have already covertly decided 
on a divorce. 
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OBITUARY 


MAXWELL GITELSON* 
1902—1965 


‘ h of Karl Abraham in 1925, has the International Psycho- 
pare! pio suffered the loss of its President during his term of office. To 
es cares for international psycho-analysis the sudden death from a heart 
to ea February of Maxwell Gitelson must have come as a shock, and as a loss of 
des ieeling of security which depended on the knowledge that our International as 
were in strong, competent hands, which would direct them wisely and a 
For those of us who knew him there is added a very real sense of personal loss an 
impoverishment, the loss of a true friend. . ' > 

Gitelson was born in 1902 in Russia, but came to the United States at an early age. 
Soon after qualifying in medicine he entered the field of psychiatry; after a year in 
New York he went to Chicago in 1932, and continued to work there until the end. For 
a number of years he held important psychiatric posts, and it was not until 1947 that 
he entered private practice as a psycho-analyst, though he had become a member of 
the American Psychoanalytic Association in 1942. His outstanding qualities soon 
brought him to leading posts and responsibilities in the analytic world. From 1952 
to 1961 he was Chairman of the Editorial Board of the Journal of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, and he became President of that Association in 1955. In 1951 he 
was elected to the post of Treasurer of the I.P.A., and continued with this rather 
unpopular job until 1957, when he was elected Vice-President. In 1961 he was elected 


President of the Association at the Congress in Edinburgh, and presided at the last 
Congress in Stockholm. 


My personal contact with Gitelson be 
met him at Geneva in 1955, he bein 
of the Freud Centenary, 
of the American Psycho 
devotion he brought to 
{nternational President, 
It was at Edinburgh that 
Some of the international 


ew I had the unqualified and Courageous support of a real 
comrade in arms. 

At the end of the Congress I handed over the reins to Gitelson as the incoming 
President not just with the usual feeling of relief one has on such occasions, but with 
a sense of complete confidence. The three-and-a-half years that have followed have 
fully borne out the wisdom of our choice. The I.P.A. has indeed been fortunate to 
haveh is devoted service. How much the extra strain of office undermined his health 
it is hard to know—certainly he never spared himself. 

I will not mention here Gitels 


l ¢ son’s scientific contributions, except to say that their 
very high quality, as well as their considerable quantity, is astonishing in a man who 


spent his energies so freely for psycho-analysis in so many other directions besides 
writing. 


We must be thankful for such men as Maxwell Gitelson. He leaves a painful gap 
which it will be very hard to fill, 

Maxwell Gitelson leaves a widow, who is herself a distinguished psycho-analyst, 
practising under the professional name of Dr Frances Hannett, and a son, Derek. Our 
sincerest sympathies are with them on this sad occasion. 


W. H. GILLESPIE 


*This is a revised text of the obituary talk given at a Scientific Meeting of the British Psycho- 
Analytical Society on 17 Mazch 1965. 
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OBITUARY 


W. R. D. FAIRBAIRN* 


1889—1964 


Dr Ronald Fairbairn died in the last hours of 
1964. His health had been deteriorating in recent 
years and during December he had one or two 
slight strokes. He was in his 76th year. 

Born in Edinburgh, he was educated at 
Merchiston Castle School and Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where he graduated in 1911 with honours 
in philosophy. He then spent three years of 
postgraduate study in divinity and in Hellenistic 
Greek in Germany and in England. This direc- 
tion of his interests to the humanities was 
modified, however, during active service in the 
first World War, when he served in the Pales- 
tinian campaign under Allenby. He decided to 
follow the then unusual course of becoming a 
psychotherapist, and he returned to Edinburgh 
University to qualify in medicine, which he 
did in 1923. There followed a year’s psychiatric 
experience in the Royal Edinburgh Hospital 
before he began his private practice, which he 
continued in Edinburgh for the next forty 
years. From 1927 to 1935 he was lecturer in 
psychology in Edinburgh University, and for 
most of this period he also acted as psychiatrist 
to the University Psychological Clinic for 
Children. In the early part of the second World 
War he was visiting psychiatrist at Carstairs 
Hospital, a psychoneurosis unit in the Emergency 
Medical Service, and subsequently consultant 
psychiatrist to the Ministry of Pensions, a post 


which he held until 1954. : 
From the start of his work he contributed 


regularly papers which aroused a high degree of 
interest and respect. His early training had given 
him a rigorous way of thinking accompanied by 
an elegant and precise style. Although his 
psycho-analytic work was developed almost 
entirely independently; he was awarded Member- 
ship of the British Psycho-Analytical Society 
largely as a result of his writings. 
After many years of intensive psycho-analytic 
work, his views On personality reached a new 
level of originality which was expressed ina 
series of profound contributions published from 
1940 onwards. It was the study of schizoid 
patients that particularly impressed on him the 
view that underlying the wide range of psycho- 
neurotic difficulties were serious restrictions of 


ships. Fairbairn thought that the current para- 
digm of psycho-analytic thought with its divorce 
between energy and structure, and that the then 
dominant position given to impulse, was not 
adequate to explain the desperate failures in 
human relationships that he encountered clini- 
cally. He therefore started from a more com- ` 
prehensive concept, the self, and postulated the 
differentiation of dynamic structures within an 
originally unified structure. These new structures 
developed from the incompatible clusters of 
experiences within the first personal relationship 
between the infant and his mother. His papers 
appeared in book form in 1952, Psycho-Analytic 
Studies of the Personality (American title: 
An Object-Relations T heory of the Personality), 
and they were soon widely recognized as con- 
stituting a creative way of relating psycho- 
analytic findings to the emerging ethological 
views on instinct, as well as providing for social 
scientists a more dynamic framework for 
relating personality and social interaction. A 
further widespread interest in his views was 
stimulated by the publication in 1961 of the book 
Personality Structure and Human Interaction in 
which his pupil, Harry Guntrip, related Fair- 
bairn’s theories to the overall developments in 
psycho-analytic thought. 

In 1963 the British Journal of Medical Psych- 
ology paid him the rare compliment of devoting 
a special issue to his honour, and later in the 
same year the Doyleston Foundation in the 
U.S.A. published a survey of his views compared 
with those of Freud. The latter survey Was — 
sponsored by the Foundation, following & 
selection by its advisers of Fairbairn as one of the 
very small number of significant innovators 1n 

sycho-analytic psychology- ; 
L eTR Aet ‘rife died in 1952, there 

arriage. v 
two sons and one daughter of i PEE 
1959 he married again and his W1 


him. 


i I 
I first got to know Dr Fairbairn in 1928 when 


became an assistant in the Psychology Dey 
ment in Edinburgh University. There it wa i 
good fortune to have to share with nie E : 
teaching of experimental psychology. h a 
say ‘ good fortune’ I think you will readily 


the capacity to make satisfying human relation- 


ing of the British Psycho- 


was contributed as 


* . it ar 
Tea Enbrel ais es Analytical Society 


“A Personal Note’ at a meet 
on 20 January 1965. 
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understand this had nothing to do with what we 
were trying to teach—it was rather that having 
got the class on to whatever ‘ experiment’ they 
were to carry out, I could retire to the back of the 
room for long stretches and talk to Fairbairn. 
To the undergraduates, his post had been 
puzzling because we knew he was a psychiatrist 
and yet his job was to take a class in such topics 
as Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, etc. For most 
of the students and to myself, he had a slightly 
formal air about him—notably aristocratic in 
contrast with the prevalent proletarian character 
of most Scottish students. In talking to him, how- 
ever, I found he was not at all formal or remote. 
On the contrary, he was eager to talk to one, 
to discuss a wide range of topics, and was very 
interested in whatever one had to say, Gradually 
I learned more about his Psychotherapeutic 
work, particularly when I went with him on 
Saturday mornings to the University Psycho- 
logical Clinic for Children, 
A few years later, by which time Fairbairn had 
encouraged me to do medicine and take up 
psycho-analysis, Fairbairn left the University. I 


something of what he had to contend with and 
how the qualities in his character emerged in this 
situation. It was characteristic of him that he 
never told me till many years later of the treat- 
ment he had received j 
several other attempts to make life dj 

him. He was in fact EaR 
in Psychiatry, but thi 


finding so illuminating. 

He was of course disappointed and regretful 
about his isolation and the obstructive attitudes 
he encountered; but his great inner strength and 
reliance were such that he went on doing highly 
creative work independently and virtually alone 
for the next twenty-five years. In all of the years 
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I knew him, I never heard him make a malicious 
remark about anyone; nor do I think he ever 
bore a grudge against those whose hostility to 
psycho-analysis was at times almost vindictive. 
His convictions about his own work gave him a 
great toleration and understanding of the limita- 
tions of others. 

At a memorial service in St Mary’s Cathedral 
in Edinburgh it was said by the rector, who as a 
boy had been well known to Dr Fairbairn, that 
he was always impressed by three qualities— 
his kindness, his courtesy, and his humility. 
These certainly were very prominent in his 
make-up as I knew him and they were aspects of 
what gave him his very human interest in, and 
concern for, all with whom he came in contact. 
I remember three years ago talking to Dr T. A. 
Watters from New Orleans, who had come to 
work in London with Dr Balint, when it suddenly 
emerged to my surprise that he was not only 
interested in Fairbairn’s views but that he 
seemed to know him quite well personally. He 
then told me of how his experience of Fairbairn 
had shown him very vividly what ‘ good object 
relations’ meant. He had been visiting Edin- 
burgh to see a friend who had arranged for him 
to meet Fairbairn, Dr Watters unfortunately 
turned ill and could not keep the appointment. 
He said that he was then quite overwhelmed for 
Fairbairn came in and out of his hotel for the 
next few days making sure he was getting all the 
medical and other care he needed. To me, of 
Course, this was no surprise. I do not think 
I have ever known anyone who took what one 
might say was such a responsible attitude to 
others. I always felt no matter whom he was 
dealing with, they were always deeply respected 
as individuals, 

It would be quite wrong if any impression 
Were to be given at this point of Fairbairn as 
taking the human scene with a kind of puri- 
tanical sense of duty. Quite the contrary. This 
concern for, and care of, others, for the di nity 
of the individual, were deeply spontaneous in him 
and he combined them with a marked feeling of 
enjoyment and a good sense of humour. He wasa 
delightful host. It was typical of him, I thought, 
to make the following remark when I visited him 
on his deathbed. His wife had said about one of 
his sons that he had plenty of time ahead of him 
for some work—and at once the old twinkle 
came into his tired eyes as he smiled to me and 
said “ He has plenty of time—not like me!” 

Those who visited Ronald Fairbairn in his 
home will know what I mean when I say that 
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he had a great feeling for beautiful things. 
Almost everything he kept around him was a 
collector’s piece. Art and religion were for him 
profound expressions of man’s needs and for 
which he felt a deep respect. His artistic interests, 
however, also revealed another striking feature— 
his rather unusual conservatism. There was 
nothing of contemporary art to be seen. He felt 
many of the changes in modern society were for 
the worse, but although not very ‘ with it’, he 
was never harsh in his judgments; and he always 
retained his compassion. To him the younger 
generation, or other sections of the community, 
were often ‘ misguided ’ but seldom ‘ bad ’. 
Obviously I cannot devote space in a short 
note of this personal kind to his psycho-analytic 
work. He was certainly not the kind of man 
who would like to be thought of as having 
founded a school: Nothing could be more 
foreign to him. He was devoted to, and cared for, 
psycho-anlysis with much the same responsible 
feeling as he had for people. Although his own 
ideas represented a different way of conceptual- 
izing certain basic phenomena in human rela- 
tionships, he always thought of them with 
modesty and as belonging to psycho-analysis; 
and he hoped they would be useful to the develop- 
ment of psycho-analysis. When he was made a 
member of the British Psycho-Analytical Society 
many years ago I knew from the way he men- 
tioned it that he felt deeply rewarded. I am sure 
it gave him great support in his isolation. Years 
before the war he would sometimes say after he 
returned from a visit to London to attend a 
meeting of the Society that he wished he worked 
in London to be with the other analysts there. 
‘And after the War, he remained eager to know 
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what was going on, both in the affairs of the 
Society and in what was happening in the world 
at large to psycho-analysis and psycho-analysts. 

The more I got to know of Freud’s early 
struggles I often thought of how Fairbairn had 
lived through closely similar experiences. It 
was a great satisfaction to him too, and knowing 
his early struggles it was a particular pleasure 
to me, that he got quite a measure of interest 
in his work in his lifetime. He was particularly 


appreciative of the large number from the | 


British Society who came to the party in London 
that was organized to celebrate his seventieth 
birthday. He received many invitations to go to 
the United States of America in recent years 
and perhaps it was because of the conservatism 
I mentioned, and which I think increased as he 
aged, that he did not care to go. He certainly 
became progressively absorbed in his home and 
garden in later years. 

Ronald Fairbairn was a full man—a rich 
personality, a man of great integrity, and, in the 
best sense, of great dignity. He valued the worth 
of every human individual and he would fight 
for, and go into the wilderness for, his convic- 
tions. This trait was to be seen not only in his 
work but in other matters; thus a few years ago 


he took a prominent part in resisting the ~ 


demolition of the old houses in George Square 
in Edinburgh for the University buildings. 


Perhaps I could best end this note by saying . 


that, while I shall always feel especially privi- 


leged and grateful for having had him as my 
colleague, teacher, and friend for so many years, 
he was a man of whose character and work all 


psycho-analysts can be proud. 
J. D. SUTHERLAND 


FRANZ ALEXANDER 


i 1891—1964 


nder was born in Budapest 

He was the first son born 
after three daughters. His father, Dr Bemor 
Alexander, was a professor of philosophy et : : 
University of Budapest, a Shakespearean scho ar 
and theatre critic. To the Alexander ron am 
many of the intelligentsia of Europe. man 
his early years was exposed to the wor Ay 
in philosophy, aesthetics, language mi Sis 
successful uncle, a chemist, to scientific “ideas. 


Franz Gabriel Alexa 
on 22 January 1891. 


In his autobiographical writing, Dr Alexander 
idealization 


mentioned his identification with an 1 
of his father, while of his mother he gave only a 
shadowy image. As the first son, however, We 
can conjecture that he was not on 

fulfil his father’s ambitions but also that he 
must have been the much beloved son of his 
mother. During his years in the gymnasium 
he turned from humanistic philosophy to 
scientific interests; although, as shown by his 
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bibliography, he never completely abandoned 
such interests. Indeed, he seems constantly to 
have been attempting to fuse these two interests. 
His scientific interests took him to Göttingen 
where in physiology he studied the new formula- 
tions of Theodor von Karman, Edmund 
Husserl, and Martin Heidegger. _ Where Alex- 
ander disagreed with these towering figures he 
did battle with great scientific vigour. He re- 
turned to Budapest to finish his medical 
training. As a medical student he published 
three studies on the metabolism of the brain. 
In 1913 he was appointed to the Hygiene 
Institute of Budapest, where he studied bacterial 
life. With the outbreak of World War I, Alex- 
ander became a military physician. After 
serving on various battle fronts, in 1918 he was 
stationed at a bacteriological field laboratory in 
charge of malarial prophylaxis. As a result of 
this experience he published a paper on the 
epidemiology of malaria. Returning to Buda- 
pest after the war, he began to work in the neuro- 
psychiatry clinic of the University. When still a 
medical student his father had called to his 
attention The Interpretation of Dreams by 
Sigmund Freud. Apparently this publication 
did not at that time have any influence on him. 
Now working in a clinic, becoming increasingly 
more dissatisfied with the tests and mental 
evaluations in current use, he decided to pursue 
investigation of the psycho-analytic method. 
He went in 1919 to Berlin to become the first 
student in the Berlin Psychoanalytic Institute, 
After completing his personal analysis with 
Hanns Sachs he became an assistant in the 
Institute. His doubts concerning this new and 
much-questioned field seem to have been re- 
solved. His admiration for and identification 
with Freud led to a resolution of his hesitances 
over abandoning the philosophic humanistic 
field of his father. In Psycho-analysis there was 
the possibility of a fusion of the Philosophic 
and scientific orientation. The burst of creative 
activity which followed his commitment to 
psycho-analysis is indicative of the freed energy 
resulting from the resolution of his inner struggle, 
His first psycho-analytic publication, * Meta- 
psychological Considerations ’ (1924), Correlated 
Freud’s second instinct theory (1919) with the 
laws of thermodynamics. His first publication 
based on psycho-analytic experience was the 
well-known classic contribution, ‘ The Castra- 
tion Complex in the Formation of Character ° 
(1922). For this contribution Alexander 
received the first Freud prize. From a series of 
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lectures given at the Berlin Institute came his 
first book, The Psychoanalysis of the Total 
Personality (1925). Four years later there 
appeared The Criminal, the Judge and the 
Public (1929), with Hugo Staub as co-author. 
This was Alexander’s first attempt at the applica- 
tion of psycho-analytic theory to a social 
problem. Such interests seem to have been a 
continuing dialogue with his philosopher father 
as well as with Freud as his psycho-analytic ideal. 

An invitation from the University of Chicago 
came to Alexander in 1929 in which it was 
proposed that he become Professor of Psychiatry 
in the medical department just started at that 
university. He agreed to accept the invitation if 
he were appointed Professor of Psychoanalysis 
in the Department of Medicine. He was the 
first professor of psycho-analysis in any uni- 
versity, European or American. Here seemed 
to be the opportunity to realize his dream of a 
psycho-analytic career in an academic setting. 
The social scene in the United States was a 
chaotic one. A devastating economic depression 
spread a pall over rich and poor alike. For a 
young man brought up in the security of a 
Hungarian professional home, with a brilliant 
eleven years of psycho-analytic activity in 
Berlin, the decision to throw his lot in with the 
United States must often have seemed rash in 
the extreme. He must particularly have doubted 
the wisdom of his move when at the University 
of Chicago he found that his medical colleagues 
(with a few exceptions) were openly hostile to his 
psycho-analytic approach. The social scientists 
and the faculty members of the Law School 
gave him an interested and warm welcome. 
However, the repudiation by his medical 
colleagues left painful scars. I believe that 
Alexander’s later interest in psychosomatic 
illnesses and problems was in part motivated by 
the constructive wish to demonstrate his com- 
petence in the medical field, utilizing his medical 
and psycho-analytic experience. In the midst 
of the discord in American social life and at the 
University of Chicago over Alexander’s pre- 
sence there, Alexander had equanimity sufficient 
for the analyses of six or eight training candidates. 
In addition, before leaving Chicago in the spring 
of 1931, he formed the Chicago Psychoanalytic 
Society. 

Dr William Healy of the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion in Boston had offered Alexander an 
Opportunity to continue his study of criminals 
and he spent the following year in this pursuit. 
From the year in Boston came his first American 
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publication, The Roots of Crime. Meanwhile, 
in Chicago plans were being made for an 
institute of psycho-analysis and in 1932 Alex- 
ander returned to Chicago as Director of the 
newly established Institute. This institute was 
independent of the Chicago Psychoanalytic 
Society, It had its own Board of Trustees, a 
group of distinguished laymen, medical men, 
and social scientists. Alexander gloried in the 
independent position of the Institute, in its 
freedom to teach, learn and investigate. From 
its inception, financial support was available 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, other founda- 
tions, and individuals. Its staff members received 
modest salaries. Alexander’s talents as a leader 
welded together a group of diverse individuals 
on the Board of Trustees and on the Staff. 
Administration as such never interested him; 
the details were boring and irritating. But 
teaching and research engaged his zestful, 
productive mind. Often when it seemed as if 
inner and outer forces would lead to disintegra- 
tion of the Institute, Alexander was able to lead 
his staff out of a seemingly impossible conflict 
to a new level of productivity and integration. 
He could not only lead but could also be led bya 
Staff decision, For a man brought up in the 
Hungarian tradition that the professor's word 
is law, this must often have been difficult for 
him. In spite of his feudal Hungarian, profes- 
sional orientation, he learned to accept (albeit 


sometimes with impatience) the democratic 


process, provided its rationality could be 
demonstrated. During his twenty-four years as 
Director of the Chicago Institute, the psycho- 
somatic research which has been the hallmark 
of this Institute continued. Even after Alexander 
went to California he continued his collaborative 
Work with the Chicago group. The first number 
of Psychosomatic Medicine, of which Alexander 
Was a founder, has a preface by him in which 
the purposes of the journal were enunciated. — 

Concurrent with the research in psychosomatic 
conditions Alexander was deeply interested in 
Studying psycho-analytic therapy. As he states 
in the Introduction to Psychoanalytic Therapy 
(1946): 


. .. we have been puzzled by the unpredictability 
Of therapeutic results, by the bafiling discrepancy 
between the length and intensity of a treatment 
and the degree of therapeutic success. It is not 
unusual for a patient to get well as the result of a few 
Consultations; for even a severe neurotic condition 
with psychotic elements to yield to brief therapeutic 
Work. Yet another case which seems comparatively 


mild may not respond to a systematic treatment of 
many years. That there is no simple correlation 
between therapeutic results and the length and 
intensity of treatment has been recognized, tacitly 
or explicitly, by most experienced psychoanalysts 
and is an old source of dissatisfaction among them. 
(p. v.) 


Alexander attempted to introduce the principle 
of flexibility in treatment, of the corrective 
emotional experience and manifestation of 
transference phenomena as well as planning 
psychotherapy. The publication of Psycho- 
analytic Therapy aroused a storm of controversy; 
Alexander was accused of attacking the basic 
principles of psycho-analytic therapy. 
Alexander’s anger at the organized forces of 
the American Psychoanalytic Association and 
disappointment that his Staff would not agree 
with his wish to withdraw as a recognized 
institute of the Association led to manifest signs 
of discontent in his relation to the Institute. An 
offer from Mt Sinai Hospital in Los Angeles 
to establish and direct a psychiatric department 
seemed too attractive to refuse. There he would 
have research facilities to study in detail and 
under controlled conditions the psychothera- 
peutic process. His constructive response to what 
he felt to be a hostile reception of ‘brief’ 
psychotherapy was similar to his reaction to the 
hostility shown by medical colleagues in 1930. 
Earlier he had turned toa study of psychosomatic 
conditions; now he began a detailed, controlled 
study of the therapeutic process. ; 
Alexander explained his move to California 
as ‘wanderlust’. It is certainly true that new 
frontiers in intellectual exploration played a 
strong motivating role in his leaving the secure 
shelter of academic life in the University of 
Budapest for the insecure, new, untried field of 
psycho-analysis in Berlin and, from there, to 
move to another unknown country, the United 
States. Now, at the age of 66, he left the solid 
achievement of his maturity to start anew in 
Los Angeles. How much the research on ue 
therapeutic process has accomplished os 
the use of the most contemporary methods O 
recording and observation is yet to be der 
mined. The brilliant perceptive intellect 0 
Alexander may turn out to have been E 
important than all the recording machin ki 
film cameras and observers which he used. 
1955, at what is 
Alexander also spent a year, +722» 
‘ ink Center ’—the Center 
often termed ‘the Think 3 : 
in Behavioral Sciences, 
for Advanced Study m _ ‘ brought 
Stanford University. This experience broug 
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him in contact with keen minds in such other 
disciplines as experimental psychology and these 
contacts had a profound effect on him. Eagerly 
he wished to apply his new knowledge to the 
psycho-analytic and psychotherapeutic process. 
Mt Sinai Hospital and generous grants from the 
National Institute of Mental Health gave him 
this opportunity. On his return visits to Chicago 
when he reported to the Institute Staff on his 
work in progress, he was as always full of zest 
and vitality—and yet he felt a latent nostalgia 
to be back in Chicago, just as he always felt a 
nostalgia for Hungary. The last time I saw 
Alexander, only a few months before sudden 
death came to him, he was full of plans for 
further research, but he also dreamed of retiring 
to Switzerland where he could sit in cafés and 
share vital intellectual interests with a group of 
friends. 
That this retirement was only a comforting 
daydream is evidenced by the much greater 
emotional cathexis in his ongoing research. His 
long-cherished wish to be a professor of psycho- 
analysis in a university was now to be realized 
at the University of Southern California where 
a Franz Alexander Chair in Research in Psycho- 
physiology and Psychosomatic Medicine had 
been established. Alexander had been appointed 
‘the first recipient of this professorship. 
y Alexander, as many of his colleagues and 


`` friends have written, was an eternally young 


man. Heinz Kohut said in his tribute to Alex- 
ander at the Memorial Meeting of the Chicago 
Psychoanalytic Society, 24 March 1964: 


It is given to no man to livea 
blessed indeed who can achie 
one of the phases of life—be it 
its eager encounter with the worl 
of impatiently vigorous action 
dating into creativity; 
blends realism, wisdom 
tion with past achieveme 
young manhood must h 
tion, a period when in 
forcefulness, 


perfect life, and he is 
ve perfection in any 
a perfect youth with 
d; a perfect maturity 
» gradually consoli- 
or a perfect old age that 
and retrospective satisfac- 
nt. With Franz Alexander, 
ave been a period of perfec- 
ner endowment, a peak of 
and ‘he external challenge must have 
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been uniquely in harmony. I do not believe that the 
experience of his childhood self endowed him with an 
accepting emotional closeness to, or an affectionate 
sympathy with the unproductive amazement of the 
first painful and blissful perceptions of reality in 
childhood. And he never quite wanted and accepted 
that ultimate stage of life that can be fulfilment and 
final consolidation. He always retained a striving 
toward an unobtained future, even in his later years. 
And this is, I think, the reason why the news of his 
death struck us as an unanticipated blow; not like the 
news of the death of the septuagenarian that he was, 
but as if he had been taken prematurely and un- 
expectedly. 


His impact on American psychiatry and 
psycho-analysis has for over thirty years been 
tremendous. The American scene was ready for 
and needed such a man as he. His leadership 
in teaching and research has left a permanent 
imprint in the United States. His last published 
work, The Scope of Psychoanalysis, shows the 
wide spectrum over which his mind and interests 
were engaged. Dr Henry Brosin, Director, 
Department of Psychiatry, University of Pitts- 
burgh said (on the occasion of the Memorial 
Meeting of the Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, 24 April 1946): 


He understood and made use of the healing power 
of the arts to ameliorate the harshness of life. 
It was impressive to me that he preferred and 
defended the healthy and wholesome in art against 
complex intellectual escapes. Urbane, tolerant, 
yet vigorous in his pursuit of the truth as he saw it, 
Dr Alexander provides an excellent model for the 
citizen of the future. He built up tentative systems 
to sustain him until better ones became available 
He was a realist about the changing world, but he 
was not deterred from fighting against pape 
prejudice, conformity; nor was he afraid to under- 
stand and utilize the machine. He has helped us 
all to understand the meaning of greater freedom 
for individuality, and of the right to pursue know- 
ledge for its own sake, We are all grateful to him 
for his long leadership, and for his courageous 
example, which will sustain us far into the future. 


HELEN V. MCLEAN 
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The Standard Edition of the Complete Psycho- 
logical Works of Sigmund Freud. Translated 
from the German under the general editorship 
of James Strachey, in collaboration with Anna 
Freud, assisted by Alix Strachey and Alan 
Tyson. Vol. XIX (1923-1925) The Ego and the Id 
and Other Works. Vol. XXII (1932-1936) New 
Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis and 
Other Works. (London: Hogarth Press and 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis. Vol. XIX, 1961, 
pp. vii + 320. Vol. XXII, 1964, pp. vi + 282. 
£50 the set of 24 vols; sold only in sets.) 

The main works in these two volumes cover 
much the same ground. The Ego and the Id 
marks the culmination of Freud’s second great 
creative period, setting out his conclusions as to 
the three-fold constitution of the psyche and the 
two classes of instinct, Eros and Thanatos. The 
most important of the New Introductory Lectures 
restate and summarize these hypotheses, with 
some further discussion of difficulties and fresh 
ideas accruing during the intervening years. 

The Editor’s Introduction to The Ego and the 
Id gives an account of the pre-history of the new 
theories. Two important incentives were the 
recognition that the ego is not coterminous with 
consciousness and that the term * unconscious ” 
applied to three different conditions, i.e. the true 
dynamic unconscious, the preconscious, and the 
superego and ego-ideal. The dynamic uncon-. 
scious now becomes 
reservoir of instinctual 
formerly been considere 
Difficulties connected wi 
with the amoeba simile of © € 
discussed in the Editor's Appendix B. The 
‘repressed’ formerly equated with the un- 
conscious now becomes a part of the id. This 
introduces a certain contradiction, since the 
“repressed ’ seldom lacks organization. Appen- 
dix A relates a misunderstanding of Ferenczi’s 
regarding the descriptive and dynamic uncon- 
scious. i 

Though Freud admitted that visual and other 
sensory images could revive as such, he regarded 
the essential link between the preconscious and 
consciousness as verbal. This seems to give 
words a faintly magical character but it could be 


drives. The ego had 
d to be this reservoir. 
th this transition and 
bject-investment are 


the id, the unorganized 


that their recall-enabling function is due to the 
fact that the bulk of preconscious memories 
are mostly post-oedipal in origin and seldom 
date much before a time when children already 
have a fair command of language. 

In regard to the ego we find two definitions, 
one relating to its origin and the other to its 
essential character. Thus it is ‘ that part of the id 
which has been modified by the direct influence 
of the external world’ through perceptual 
experiences that render it ‘ first and foremost a 
body-ego’. Its nature is ‘a coherent organi- 
zation of mental processes’. It is this second 
definition that is of major importance in its 
dynamic and economic implications. 

The ‘ superego or ego-ideal ’ is a ‘ precipitate ° 
of oedipal parental identifications “in some way - 
united with each other’. Though the two aspects 
of the superego are not yet separated, its two- 
fold function is appreciated. It says not only 
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not be like this °. Thus the three systems are now by 


“You ought to be like this’ but also ‘ You may. i . 


posited, the unorganized id, with its somewha ae, 


anomalous enclave ‘the repressed’, the oi 


(with its recallable memories), and the superego 
organizations. Henceforward we have to reckon 
with tension between systems and not only with 
conflict between impulses. Some of the impli- 
cations of the theory were considered by Freud 
in the last chapter ‘ The Dependent Relation- 
ships of the Ego’. This contains the description 
of the ego ‘ as a poor creature owing service to 
three masters’. Several of the points raised 
formed the subject of later papers, ©-&: ae 
Dissolution of the Oedipus Complex ’ and ‘ The 
Economic Problem of Masochism °, both in- 
cluded in this volume. eve 
Unfortunately, the new three-fold constitution 
became known as a theory of * stuen ganen 
than of ‘ organization °. Since our Se 
seems to have developed as 2 means ee Te 
tion to external reality, We are aton Te of 
advantage in coping with the intangib es o 
mental life. On occasion the psychic systems 
have been treated as far too rigid entities: But 
these systems are organizations of ae pro- 
cesses, which can have more ae hit ate 
patterns but no structure 10 the architectura 
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sense. Structure, used of the psyche, is a 
metaphor. 


The second major contribution was the reclassi- 
fication of instinct into the two groups Eros and 
Thanatos, together with the hypotheses of fusion 
and de-fusion and desexualization. The death 
instinct has been the subject of much argument. 
Not a few psycho-analysts still find an instinct 
of aggression more acceptable. 

The translation of The Ego and the Id is a 
‘ very considerably modified version of the one 
published in 1927 °. As Strachey remarks in his 
Introduction this ‘is the last of Freud’s major 
theoretical works’. It is * revolutionary ’ in the 
sense that all subsequent work has been in- 
fluenced by it. It will be remembered that it was 
the superego and its relation to guilt and the 
need for punishment that first riveted attention. 
The ego itself only later became the focus of 

interest. Interest in the defensive functions of 
the ego preceded exploration of its adaptive 
and other functions. With the passage of the 
years the vital significance of the very earliest 
phases of development has been increasingly 
recognized and inferences about them drawn 
from adult and child analyses have been supple- 
mented in two main ways. These are organized 
observation of infants, e.g. in the United States 
and in Britain, and deepening understanding of 
the psychoses, in particular, of schizophrenia. 
Insight into the latter has led to the positing of 
very early ‘ splitting ° of the ego. One sometimes 
wonders whether these early separations are 
indeed active splittings or failures of incom- 
patibles to come together, a failure later rein- 
forced by defensive measures, Recently there 
has been a revival of interest in the ego-ideal and 
narcissism. 
f ‘ 

ee me Works >in Vol. XIX begin with 

_ Study of Christoph Haizmann’s demono- 
logical neurosis. His 
Devil’ provides tl 
duction of the 


Organization °. 


This recogni i 
the phallus i gnizes the primacy of 


the Oedipus phase which 
th 
becomes for the female a phase of * Castration”. 


Later comes a Paper on ‘Some i 

Consequences of the Anatomical Dee 
between the Sexes’. The paper on ‘ Negation ° 
and two on ‘Neurosis and Psychosis’ are 
included as well as the two mentioned above that 
follow trains of thought in The Ego and the Id, 
i.e. ‘ The Dissolution of the Oedipus Complex ° 
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and ‘The Economic Problem of Masochism’. 
The shorter items are mainly prefaces and 
letters, including one to Ferenczi on his 50th 
birthday. 

The frontispiece of Vol. XXII is the well- 
known portrait of Freud, taken in 1929. The 
somewhat melancholy, though serene, expression 
is only too readily understandable. Apart from 
other troubles, the long suffering that was to 
continue another ten years had already begun. 
It was one of the other troubles, the parlous 
finances of the Verlag, that induced Freud to 
come to its aid by writing the New Introductory 
Lectures. They are numbered as supplements to 
the earlier series but were never delivered to an 
audience; Freud was no longer able to speak in 
public. The Editor notes that they vary in 
character, some being more popular in tone and 
content and others far more weighty. The first 
(Lecture XXIX) says little new about dreams and 
the second (XXX) describes various instances in 
which psycho-analysis has thrown some light on 
occult phenomena. About telepathy Freud is 
not ‘entirely convinced but prepared to be 
convinced ’. It is the next three that contain the 
meat of the book. They are essentially sum- 
maries of the new views but also contain a 
number of fresh ideas. Thus, in ‘ The Dissection 
of the Psychical Personality’ (XXXI), having 
emphasized that ‘ the hypothesis of the superego 
really describes a structural relation ’ Freud goes 
on to say that the superego ‘ is also the vehicle 
of the ego ideal by which the ego measures itself’. 
The ego-ideal and the superego are now distin- 
guished from one another but some obscurity 
Temains as to the relation between them. The 
Editor’s footnote raises the question of whether 
Freud is thinking here of the superego as 
enforcing the ideal; a little later it is given the 
function of ‘maintaining the ideal’ (/deal- 
Junktion). In describing the id, Freud refers to 
the ‘ unalterability by time of the repressed ° as 
something of which too little theoretical use had 
yet been made. The Editor reminds us that the 
idea of thought as experimental action had been 
in Freud’s mind from very early days. Here he 
underlines the postponement of action achieved 
by the ego through the development of thought. 
Freud himself constantly used the term ‘ struc- 
tural’ (as in the phrase quoted above) but by 
this time had realized that linear diagrams were 
not adequate to depict the psyche and that 
Conceptions of ‘ structure’ could be too rigid. 
He gives his own warning against thinking of the 
divisions of the psyche as having 
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sharp frontiers like the artificial ones drawn in 
political geography. We cannot do justice to the 
characteristics of the mind by linear outlines . . ., but 
rather by areas of colour melting into one another... 
After making the separation we must allow what we 
have separated to merge together once more. You 
must not judge too harshly a first attempt at giving 
a pictorial representation of something so intangible 
as psychical processes. 


Clearly, if the psychic organizations were rigid, 
unmodifiable ‘ structures’ Freud’s summary of 
the aim of therapy ‘ Where id was, there ego 
shall be ° could have no meaning. 

Lecture XXXII is ‘ Anxiety and Instinctual 
Life’, The section on anxiety is mainly a sum- 
mary of Jnhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety 
(S.E. 20) with one important exception. This is 
that the hypothesis that anxiety is transformed 
libido is finally discarded. Writing on anxiety 
neuroses, Freud says: 


We shall no longer maintain that it is the libido 
itself that is turned into anxiety in such cases. But 
I can see no objection to there being a twofold 
origin of anxiety—one as a direct consequence of the 
traumatic moment and the other as a signal threaten- 
ing a repetition of such a moment. 


The section on instinct describes that field as 
‘ our mythology ’. This is also mainly a repeti- 
tion of already published work. The oedipal 
situation is still regarded as a ‘ phallic’ phase, 
the term ‘genital’ being reserved for post- 
puberty. Abraham’s work is credited with the 
subdivision of the oral and anal phases and 
examples of the relation of early erotism to 
character formation are given. Alexander the 
Great is used as a possible illustration of a link 
between urethral erotism and ambition. Then 
follows a recapitulation of the Eros-Thanatos 
theory, aggression being a turning outwards of 
the death instinct, but nevertheless a constant 
in human nature. Freud makes the sapient 
remark ‘that belief in the “ goodness ” of 
human nature is one of those evil illusions by 
which mankind expect their lives to be beautified 
and made easier while in reality they only cause 
damage.’ The relation between the two classes 
of instinct is epitomized as follows: ‘ From the 
concurrent and opposing action of these two 
proceed the phenomena of life which are brought 
to an end by death.’ The much discussed need 
for punishment now appears as ‘a piece of 
aggressiveness that has been internalized and 
taken over by the super-eg0.” It can be respons- 
ible for a negative therapeutic reaction. The 


lecture ends with a note on the sacrifice of 
aggressiveness required by civilization. Freud 
always stressed the repression entailed in the 
development of civilization. But we have come 
to realize that a purely negative ethic of restric- 
tion and prohibition is not enough and that a 
truly effective civilization must find ways of 
domesticating and using aggressiveness and 
affording at least some outlet for what are 
commonly regarded as the ‘evil’ aspects of 
human nature, if their socially disruptive ex- 
pression is to cease. 

Femininity (Lecture XXXII) is again a 
summary but concludes with some new views 
about adult women. As is well-known, a woman, 
for Freud, always remained a castrated male. 
This conception has by no means gone un- 
questioned, though no one would deny the 
bisexuality of women or the frequent occurrence 
in them of penis envy and castration complexes. 
For Freud ‘the development of femininity 
remains exposed to disturbance by the residual 
phenomena of the early masculine period’. He 
did not claim ‘ more than an average validity ° 
for his impressions of ‘ mature femininity > and 
admitted that it is not ‘ always easy to distinguish 
what should be ascribed to the influence of the 
sexual function and what to social breeding’. 
He thought that the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of adult women were enhanced narcissism 
with a need to be loved rather than to love, 
compensatory (ego-ideal) object choice, and 
exultant joy in the birth of sons. All these he 
related to their anatomical defect. His further 
conclusions that women have little sense of 
justice, weak social interests, and less capacity 
for sublimation read rather oddly at the present 
day. j 
The next lecture (XXXIV) is more popular in 
style. It discusses reactions to psycho-analysis, 
and pass2s, via renewed criticism of Adler's 
views, to its application, with special rr 
on its potential value for education. It ends wit! 
a short account and estimate of therapy. 

The final lecture examines the religious and 
Marxist Weltanschauungen that are opposed to 
the young scientific one. At the time of oe 
Freud considered this hardly worthy of So 
grandiose a name. Its chief features he accounted 
“submission to the truth and rejection of 
illusions’. He writes ‘ Psycho-analysis, 1 Y 

RE na f creating 4 Weltan- 
opinion, is incapable © eA One tt 
schauung of its own. It does not He zo be 
is a part of science and can a 


scientific Weltanschauung. 
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The first of the ‘Other Works’ is ‘ The 
Acquisition and Control of Fire’. As the Editor 
writes * The connection between fire and mic- 
turition, which is the central feature of this 
discussion of the myth of Prometheus, had long 
been familiar to Freud.’ Enuresis and the double 
function of the penis are fully discussed but 
no mention is made here of the relation between 
urethral erotism and ambition. Then come the 
United Nations sponsored exchange of letters 
between Freud and Einstein, Why War? and 
* My Contact with Josef Popper-Lynkeus ’. Of 
the latter Strachey writes ‘ The first pages of the 
present study give what is in fact a synopsis of the 
whole essence of Freud’s psychological theory, 
written with characteristic clarity and pre- 
cision’. There are also a note on Ferenczi, 
praising his bio-analytic Versuch einer Genital- 
theorie as his summit of achievement and two 
contributions to the psychopathology of every- 
day life ‘ The Subtleties of a Faulty Action’ and 
‘A Disturbance of Memory on the Acropolis ° 

_ the latter having been first translated by Strachey 
as late as 1941. 

The four ‘ Shorter Writings ’ are again letters 
and prefaces. The translation of the lectures is an 
entirely new one by Strachey, as is that of the 
note on Ferenczi. The other translations are 
mostly revisions and corrections of earlier ones, 


Marjorie Brierley 


Topography and Systems in Psychoanalytic 
Theory. By Merton M. Gill. Psychological 
Issues, Vol. III, No. 2. Monograph 10, (New 
York: Int. Univ. Press, 1963, Pp. vii + 179 
$5.00.) i 

It does not seem extravagant to say that this į 
one of the most brilliant pieces of cess 


Process of doing so introduces 
. . a 
ancillary clarifications. ie De 


Since Freud introdu 
in 1923, as the e 
division of the personality, to replace the topo- 
graphic one, the latter concept has occupied a 
vague and shifting position in the framework of 
psycho-analytic theory as a whole. Freud him- 
self, as Gill points out, Occasionally used the 
latter term as though he were still referring to a 
theory of systems, and other writers still do so. 


1 theory 
(not systematic) 
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It is to clarify the place of the topographic 
concept in psycho-analytic theory that Gill has 
written his monograph. From his argument 
there emerges the conclusion that the most useful 
and unambiguous meaning of the term ‘ topo- 
graphic’ is that of the relationship of particular 
psychic phenomena to consciousness, and that, 
since one can subsume this relationship under 
each of the five metapsychological points of 
view—dynamic, genetic, economic, structural 
and adaptive—‘ the topographic point of view 
cannot be considered as an independent meta- 
Psychological point of view on a par with them °. 
To be sure, says the author, despite this logical 
(and to me, methodologically sound) con- 
sideration, one may still wish to include the 
topographic point of view in the metapsycho- 
logical pattern at the highest level of abstraction, 
but he believes that his is the more ‘ parsimonious 
and heuristic’ choice. A detailed account of the 
evidence which he presents to demonstrate how 
the relationship to consciousness is subsumed 
under each of the five metapsychological 
categories cannot be given in a review, but if it is 
a convincing one, as I believe it is, the principle 
of parsimony leaves us no choice but to consign 
the topographic point of view to a level of 
abstraction different from that of the chief 
metapsychological divisions. Why this should 
occasion any sorrow to analytic thinkers is 
difficult to understand, except that narcissistic 
Investment in older ideological positions is a 
force always to be reckoned with. 

Particularly impressive is Gill’s meticulously 
methodological approach. He first distinguishes 
between levels of theory: 


The most general is that of the metapsychological 
Points of view which subsume any discussion of 
topography or structure. The next more specific level 
is that of the topographic and structural theories 
which Freud advanced. The next more specific level is 
that of the particular systems described by Freud. 
The topographic systems Pcs, Ucs, and Cs are part 
of the topographic theory; and the structural systems, 
id, ego, and superego are part of the structural 
theory. 


While it is clear that Freud was compelled to 
replace the topographic systems with the 
Structural ones because of his great clinical 
discovery that both repressed and repressing 
forces had to be put into the system Ucs., the 
Place of a topographic point of view, the question 
of what phenomena should be subsumed under 
the terta topographic and the role to be played 


4 


£ 
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to parallelisms between relati 
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by topographic concepts in psycho-analytic 
theory, are considerations which had never 
been subjected to systematic examination before 
the appearance of Gill’s monograph. 

Such an examination is presented with a 
lucidity which compels admiration at every step 
of the argument. The author opens with a his- 
torical account of the topographic theory, his 
intention being to clarify the criteria by which 
the major topographic systems were defined: 
relationship to consciousness, condition of 
energy (free or bound, uninhibited or inhibited), 
mode of organization (primary or secondary), 
and presence of neutral energy. With a masterful 
economy of statement the author shows how, 
employing these criteria, Freud found himself 
involved in contradictions which made it neces- 
sary to replace the topographic systems with the 
structural ones. Thus, when he attempted to 
place mental contents into one system in accord- 
ance with one of the four criteria, they failed to 
fit into it in accordance with another. — 

Characteristic of the quality of Gill’s thinking 
is his observation that, despite its superiority 
as a hypothesis to the topographic theory, the 
structural theory did not solve all the contra- 


dictions. Thus, 


Even if the relationship to consciousness is dropped 
as a theory of mental systems, it is still necessary 


to account for exceptions to parallelisms between the 
relationship to consciousness and mode of organiza- 
tion and kind of cathexis; and the division of re- 
pressed and repressing into id and ego fails to account 
for the similarity between them indicated by the fact 
that they are both dynamically unconscious. 


The author has his own proposed solutions to 


such problems. 


A discussion of various terminological issues 
concerning his central thesis leads Gill to the 
conclusion that it would be best to drop the 
term ‘ topographic > as referring to the general 
conception of the division of the mind into 
it only in the narrower sense 


Systems and to use 1 fae 
to designate the systems themselves and the 
Such considera- 


relationship to consciousness. 


tions lead logically to 4 discussion of $ the 
factors which lead to the attaining of conscious- 


ness ’ (in an attempt to account for the exceptions 
ionship to conscious- 


ation and cathectic 
‘the relation of 
e of organization 
. by way of their 


ness and mode of organiz 
condition), It emerges that 
cathectic condition and mod 
to becoming conscious Were « - 


relationship to repression.” The two major 
routes leading to consciousness are 


. . . the becoming conscious of content organized 
according to the secondary process and connected 
with verbal traces and the becoming conscious of 
content organized according to the primary process 
and connected with strong sensory traces. 


Here the author offers an argument for the 
retention of the concept of topographic regres- 
sion, the process by which the first kind of 
content becomes the second, to be clearly 
distinguished from regression from thought to 
percept. Certainly it is difficult to understand 
how we could dispense with the concept of 
topographic regression. 

Discussion of the central contradictions of the 
topographic theory, the discovery that repressing 
forces were dynamically unconscious and hence 
in the same system as repressed ones leads Gill 
to a characteristically lucid account of the 
concept of defence and to an equally charac- 
teristic illumination—that 


defenses regulate functioning in a hierarchy from 
primary to secondary process and from free to 
inhibited energy. 


Further clarifications, derived from these con- 
siderations, on the differentiation between 
process and structure, follow. Space does not 
permit elaboration of a masterful piece of 
reasoning which should be eminently useful 
even to the most gifted theoreticians. Especially 
noteworthy is one particular conclusion, ‘Their 
(the defenses’) degree of primary-process func- 
tioning and investment with uninhibited energy 
is an index to their degree of ego-dystonicity. 
Derived from the concept of the hierarchical 
arrangement of defences is the view that 
‘impulse, defense and discharge form structural 
units on the several levels of the hierarchy *. 

At this point it becomes apparent that a sharp 
dichotomy between ego and id, so temping 
pedagogic device, does not do justice to, 3 
complexity of the human psyche. Redefinition 
are in order, but Gill first essays, as a preliminary 
necessary to such an attempt, a EA 
between`the Ucs and the id. Is the id ea 3 
‘seething cauldron’ OF does it ee) et 
structure? (We have by this time o ue 
numerous instances of the intrinsically pares ole 
‘ancillary clarifications > alluded to in 

i i Gill concludes that 
paragraph of this review.) EaD the 
Freud was inconsistent 10 dea! ue y pe 
problem of how much structure 
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ascribed to the primary system. He included 
ideas, memories, symbols, and mechanisms in 
both Ucs and id. 

We are now presented with Gils own 
proposed solution of the central problem of 
contradictions in the topographic theory, that of 
having placed both repressed and repressing 
forces in the same system. The author’s solution 
is as follows: Sharp dichotomization between ego 
and id is misleading and artificial—they are, 
after all, a continuum. A major difficulty with 
the prevailing id-ego differentiation is that the 
former is thought of as a mainly motivational 
system, while the ego includes defensive and 
discharge structures as well as motivations. By 
looking upon the two as a continuum of impulse- 
defence-discharge hierarchical systems, we can 
define the id as the more primitive levels of the 
hierarchy. 

The author is careful to emphasize the fact 
that there is no denigration of the value of the 
topographic concept implied in removing it from 
the highest level of abstraction in terms of meta- 
psychology: after all, on a technical level, we are 
constantly engaged in making the unconscious 
conscious. Actually, we do this with reference to 

each structural category. But, as Gill points out, 
even for dream work and symptom formation 


... the classical formula . . . is actually not a topo- 
graphic one, if topography is defined as the relation- 
ship to consciousness, but is a structural and 
economic formula. 


It may be argued that the author is, after all, 
devoting a vast amount of erudition to a problem 
which is essentially one of definition, a point of 
view he is quick to admit. But discussions of 
definition may by no means be academic, and 
historical expositions and examinations of 
successions in theory need by no means be idle 
exercises. Vagueness, contradictions and logical 
incompatibilities in terminology and theoretical 
formulations have for too long plagued psycho- 
analysis. Perhaps too close association with 
clinical phenomena, rich and fruitful as it has 
proved to be, is responsible for this state of 
affairs. Nevertheless, we are compelled to 
sharpen our scientific structure, and it would be 
difficult indeed to imagine a more profound and 
skilful effort in this direction than has been made 
by the author of this monograph. According to 
an important trend in the philosophy of science 
it is not necessary for hypotheses to represent an 
actual piece of reality—they need only be 
physical models (as are both topographic and 


structural ‘systems’) which enable us to 
establish increasingly effective understandings of 
observable phenomena. From this point of view 
we need not mourn the passing or demotion of a 
particular theory, which in itself seldom dis- 
appears entirely, but is replaced by one of a 
higher order of abstraction. The principle of 
parsimony must be inexorably applied in scienti- 
fic research, and I am convinced that the author 
of this monograph has succeeded in doing So 
with regard to the place of the topographic point 
of view in psycho-analytic theory. 

There are few psycho-analytic theoreticians 
whose capacity for logical, orderly argument, 
always firmly adherent to a clinical frame of 
reference, surpasses that of Gill. For an 
unswerving application of true scientific method 
to a most complex field, his monograph would in 
itself be of inestimable value. But, in not only 
introducing into basic psycho-analytic theory a 
most essential clarification, the author has in 
addition brought to bear upon problems of a 
lower level of abstraction fresh and exciting 
perspectives. For his notable achievement on all 
levels of abstraction, he is to be heartily con- 
gratulated. 


Nathaniel Ross 


Ego and Reality in Psychoanalytic Theory. By 
Robert W. White. Psychological Issues, Vol. H1, 
No. 3. Monograph 11. (New York: Int. Univ. 
Press, 1963. Pp. 210. $4.50.) 

In proposing the existence of ‘ independent 
ego energies ’, the author attempts to revise the 
concept of * desexualized libido’ proposed by 
Freud and the theories of detached ‘ neutralized 
energies, ‘ instincts of mastery °, etc. posited in a 
variety of contexts by Hartmann, alone and 
together with Kris and Loewenstein, Anna 
Freud, Hendricks, Fenichel, Erikson and others. 
He suggests that only with the added postulate 
of an ‘independent ego energy’ which has no 
genetic or economic connexion with the libidinal 
or aggressive drives of the id, can a general 
theory of personality and psychological function- 
ing be derived from Freud’s metapsychology. 
Citing a variety of clinical, normal, develop- 
mental and animal experimental phenomena, the 
author proposes that when all known drives are 
at rest, adults, infants, chimpanzees and rats 
alike examine new objects, explore, search, 
manipulate and learn with no other force 
motivating them than the consummation of the 
activities themselves. Neither hunger, thirst, 
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sexual deprivation, nor the avoidance of pain 
are prerequisites for the continuation of these 
activities. 

White suggests that the energy propelling such 
behaviour be termed ‘effectance’, while the 
result of this force in producing changes in the 
surroundings be called ‘efficacy’. Feed-back 
stimuli resulting from this ‘ efficacy ° are said to 
reinforce the ‘effectant’ efforts. He equates 
t effectance’ with the ‘inherent energy of the 
nervous system ’. * Competence > in coping with 
the environment is the biological reward for 
these activities which, according to White, have 
a wider range of function than those which 
are derived from the id drives. White feels that 
a model of the psychic apparatus based upon 
such a revision of the psycho-analytic energy 
hypothesis is superior in explaining the observed 
phenomena of certain ego functions such as 
reality testing. White points out that Freud did 
not overlook such considerations but that the 
scope of his task did not allow him leisure for 
the refinement of details. He considers his own 
proposal to be a revision rather than an innova- 
tion. The author is painstaking in marshalling 
his evidence and in arguing his case. 

In my opinion, White's formulation of 
‘independent ego energies ° neglects some of 
Freud’s most important contributions. This is 
most apparent in his discussion of early devia- 
tions in ego development and the regulation of 
self-esteem. In his discussions of ‘ narcissism à 
Freud describes the fate of those instinctual 
drives that do not become directed towards 
objects. If his understanding of the complex 
nature of the ego-ideal, the self representation, 
and the regulation of self-esteem were accurate, 
White would not need to postulate the super- 
fluous and sometimes contradictory notions of 
‘effectance’ and ‘efficacy’. What White is 
actually describing is the fate of the residual 
narcissistically invested libido. | i 

When all object directed drives are satisfied, 
the need to play and to manipulate the environ- 
ment persists. It is not necessary to invoke 
independent ego energies to account for these 
phenomena nor to explain their seeming lack of 
aim or object. The object in these activities is 
the self and the aim is the discharge of the now 
narcissistically invested drives in activities that 
define the ego’s self representation and enhance 
its self esteem. Freud’s hypotheses 1n this respect 
are quite adequate to account for these alloplastic 
activities whether one accepts his theory ot not. 
Under the guise of a revision of the theory of 


instincts, White is overlooking an important part 
of Freud’s theory of the instincts and of ego 
structure. In this regard he also reveals a 
tendency to confuse metapsychological reformu- 
lations with metalinguistic ones. I do not mean 
to underestimate the importance of refining the 
definition of terms, especially where ambiguity 
and equivocation are rife. Such clarification of 
scientific metaphor should not however be 
confused with fundamental theoretical revisions 
which affect theory and practice. In psycho- 
analytic theory energic concepts are postulated 
in an attempt to explain the disparate clinical 
phenomena of the behavioural, affective and 
ideational derivatives of psychic functioning. 
When such metaphorical entities are redefined, 
relocated and renamed, it may be our meta- 
psychological lexicon that is enriched rather 
than our working model of the psyche. White 
suggests that Freud’s decisions regarding the 
subdivisions and transformations of instinctual 
energy are not the only plausible ones and are 
insufficient to explain all the data. It would be 
surprising if this were not true. White however 
has not been very convincing in selecting the 
data for which the theory is insufficient. 

One semantic problem that metapsychologists 
(including White) have not clearly confronted, is 
the separation of energic concepts (whether 
libidinal, aggressive or neutral, dependent or 
independent) from social yalue judgements of 
the aims toward which these alleged energies 
seem to be directing behavioural activities. AS 
longas these concepts are dealt with as theoretical 
abstractions there is no difficulty. It is apparent 
however that as soon as a concrete behavioura 
example is adduced, a social evaluation of the 
manifest aim plays a role in the identification 
of the ‘ energy ’ involved. There is the possibility 
that the concept of a ‘ neutral * energy (whether 
derived fiom the id or ‘ independent > of it) may 
be the result of circular reasoning. If the 
‘libido’ theory in psycho-analysis grew ie 
attempts to explain clinical manifestations, I 


i ives 
was because a model of conflict ates 
and repressing forces served admirably 

ehind the phenomena 


ceptualize the processes b : z 

pang e, Apparently reason E i 
reverse, White suggests that where beia gi 3 
phenomena are adaptive in their a a (thu A 
syntonic ’ in their subjective o hy Gnd of 
apparently ‘ conflict be a coved ib 
ener png? failure, among other 


neutral’ to explain 1 a 
properties, to excite countercathectic energies. 
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There is no doubt that the concept of a ‘ neutral ° 
and independent ego energy offers some 
theoretical advantages. Neither White nor others 
who have accepted this hypothesis, however, 
offer the clinician unambiguous criteria for the 


identification of this entity. . 
Victor H. Rosen 


Introduction to the Work of Melanie Klein. By 
Hanna Segal. Sponsored by the Melanie Klein 
Trust. (London: Heinemann Medical Books, 
1964. Pp. xiii + 118. 16s.) 

This book is based on lectures to students at 
the Institute of Psycho-Analysis in London. It 
is so clearly written that it is a pleasure to read. 
It leaves no excuse for misunderstanding what 
Kleinian theory actually holds today. Thus it 
performs a valuable service, for most readers 
find Melanie Klein’s own style not easy going, 
due in part to the fact that she was wrestling 
with a subject-matter which was growing all the 
time under her touch. Segal’s exposition lays 
every reader under an obligation. 

One cannot over-estimate the importance of 
Klein’s contribution, even if one disagrees with 
some of her ‘ metapsychology ’. Recognition of 
the importance of fantasy has its origin in Freud’s 
work on dreams and his theory of the superego, 
It was, however, Melanie Klein, dealing directly 
with the fantasy life at its source in early child- 
hood, who showed that it reveals the structure 


anxieties and defences Which 
life’. 


students, 
One must note that Klein’s concept of the 
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inner unconscious fantasy world goes beyond 
the earlier simpler concept of a repressed un- 
conscious. It is not merely an impersonal 
unconscious into which impulses that are not 
ego-syntonic are thrust away. It is an ‘ un- 
conscious mental world to live in *, the main- 
tenance of a hidden life that is additional to 
that lived in the outer material world. It is this 
conception of human beings living in two worlds 
at the same time, inner and outer, with mutual 
interference, that makes Klein’s work of such 
momentous importance, and there is wide 
agreement as to the salient features of this inner 
world life of good and bad object relations. 
Beyond this point, however, fundamental 
differences of opinion exist as to how this un- 
conscious fantasy life comes into being. This can 
be most easily shown by considering the four 
parts into which Klein’s theory may be divided. 
(1) Description of the Inner Fantasy World, 
and of internal object relationships. The basic 
clinical data are here pretty well agreed. Klein 
in part confirmed, and in part greatly elaborated 
what Freud had inferred as to the fantasy life 
of infancy. The criticism that she ‘ read back’ 
later developments into earlier stages seems 
now to have lost its force, Her work has com- 
pelled analysts to put more stress, in therapy, 
on the analysis of the present endopsychic 
situation as revealed in fantasy, than on genetic 
and developmental analysis which is valuable 
mainly for the light it casts on the patient’s 
existing personality structure. 
F (2) The Ego Defence Processes. (The term 
mechanisms’ is out of place in a personal 
Psychology.) Projection, introjection, splitting, 
idealization, denial, identification, are concepts 
common to all analysts, though Klein made 
Special use of combinations of projection and 
introjection with identification. “a 
(3) The Scheme of Ego Development. This is 
much closer to the requirements of a psychology 
of personality than the earlier concept of oral, 
anal, and genital phases based on instinct 
maturation. Klein’s scheme represents the 
psychodynamics of personal object relations, and 
is a genuine concept of personality growth. The 
conception of a paranoid-schizoid phase ante- 
dating a depressive phase, and of a paranoid- 
schizoid ‘ position ° underlying depressive pheno- 
mena, clearly carried Freud’s analysis to a deeper 
level. It raised decisively the problem of the 
earliest beginnings of ego growth as the funda- 
mental problem. 
(4) Basic Explanatory Concepts: * Meta- 
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psychology’. Here we face the great difficulty 
in Klein’s views. She did not evolve a systematic 
theory as a whole. That is not surprising for 
it was her own clinical work that made the need 
for theoretical revision apparent. She herself 
worked with Freud’s instinct theory, and 
probably never realized how its narrow bounds 
were burst by her own discoveries. This was 
largely due to the fact that she centred every- 
thing on Freud’s ‘ death instinct’ concept. The 
result was that she did not use her own discover- 
ies about internal object-relations to achieve a 
more satisfactory structural theory, one which 
could take account of ego-splitting in a way 
which was not done by the id-ego-superego 
scheme. Probably it was impossible for her to 
run so far ahead of her work. Thus her theory 
remained a mixture of psychology and biology, 
with (like Freud) no true ego to start with, 
though her internal object relations discoveries 
demanded a consistently psychodynamic ego 
theory, a theory of man as a personal self. 
Klein’s psychopathology rests on a theory of 
ego-development by hereditary predestination, but 
her work on fantasy calls for a theory of ego- 
development by environmental object relations. 
In fact Segal makes it clear that Kleinians have 
moved definitely in this direction on two funda- 
mental points. (a) There is a real ego at birth 
(pp. 2-3) and (b) ‘Instincts are by definition 
object-seeking ’ (p. 2). However, she overlooks 
the fact that this cannot be true of the death 
instinct, which by definition does not seek a 
proper relationship but the destruction of the 
object. Clinical experience is pushing the 
Kleinians towards a type of theory from which 
the ‘ death instinct ’ concept holds them back. If 
there be a death instinct there cannot be a 
properly whole ego at birth, nor can object- 
seeking be the basic nature of our instinctive 
endowment. Segal raises questions about the 
death instinct which she does not face. This 


remains the crucial issue. t 
ild-up of the inner 


Klein explains the bui 
fantasy world as a result of a theory of our 


psycho-biological make-up which includės a 
death instinct. She does not see it as created out 
of unsatisfactory experiences in object relations 
in real life, a view which would make clinically 
verifiable sense. The death instinct is 1n no sense 
a scientific hypothesis derived, solely from 
clinical data. It is a theoretical construct 
imposed on the data, which has now become a 
dogma. We must draw a clear distinction 
between Klein’s highly important ciinically 


descriptive account of personality and neurosis, 
and certain theoretical ideas by which she 
sought to explain it. The very clarity of Segal’s 
exposition magnifies the problem. Kleinian 
* metapsychology ° is an inverted pyramid resting 
on an unsubstantial apex, the concept of a * death 
instinct ’, the most speculative and subjectively 
determined of all Freud’s ideas. It was rejected, 
as Jones showed, by practically all analysts 
except Kleinians. One would have thought, 
therefore, that Segal would have recognized an 
obligation to justify this concept, but she 
introduces it with the simple assumption that it 
represents an undisputed self-evident fact. 


(The ego) has from the beginning a tendency 
towards integration. At times, under the impact of 
the death instinct and intolerable anxiety, this 
tendency is swept away. . . . Faced with the anxiety 
produced by the death instinct... the ego splits 
itself and projects that part of itself which contains 
the death instinct outwards into the breast. Thus 
the breast is felt to be bad and threatening to the 
ego. . . . The original fear of the death instinct is 
changed into fear of a persecutor (p. 12). 


This is pure unproven dogma. The only kind 
of proof implied is the circular argument: the 
death instinct produces such-and-such a pheno- 
menon, therefore this phenomenon proves the 
death instinct. Yet this notion controls the 
entire build-up of the Kleinian scheme, the 
necessities of the theory being imposed on the 
clinical material. The ego splits itself because of 
its fear of its own death instinct, without and 
prior to any relationship with objects; the 
badness of the object is determined, not by 
experience of the object, but by projection of the 
death instinct; and the badness of the self is felt, 
not in relation to objects, but because it is in part 
constituted by a death instinct. Everything 
begins with the ego’s fear of its own death 
instinct. The result is a dogma of * original evil 
strictly parallel to the theologians’ dogma © 
‘original sin’. Human nature contains an 
enormously powerful innate destructive force 


which is anti-social and anti-libidinal. P 
fascination this idea has had for mee it Paul 
centuries, from Zoroaster, Plato, an 


Janie Klein. If it is true, 
down to Freud and Melani dee ay bed 


the ego is ‘split’ from the start, oe 
j i erience in real life, but by 
e l inheritance, the inborn polarity of 


i i i itance, 
biological inherita te conflict between the 


instincts— immedia' t 
instincts—the im A Ruote pi 12). 


life instinct and the 7 
Since this split is there before the infant has any 
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experience of objects, all his experience of 
objects becomes automatically and inevitably 
split, not because of what the objects are but 
because of what the infant’s nature is. The 
influence of the environment is only secondary 
and confirmatory. The whole Kleinian psycho- 
pathology, so clinically penetrating, could be 
built up, metapsychologically speaking, with an 
external world that was no more than a blank 
projection screen. ne 

Segal seeks to avoid this implication. She 
writes: 


If unconscious phantasy is constantly influencing 
and altering the perception or interpretation of 
reality, the converse also holds true: reality im- 
pinges on unconscious phantasy (p. 4). 


But this is not the point. No one would dispute 
that unconscious fantasy influences the per- 
ception of reality. The question is, which comes 
first? For Kleinians, unconscious fantasy rests 
plainly on an inborn factor, not on experience of 
outer reality. This Segal actually states, though 
she seeks to soften its implications: ‘ Environ- 
ment has, in fact, exceedingly important effects 
in infancy and childhood . . ” (p. 4). Surely 
everyone takes this as obvious. It has to be 
stressed by Segal because Kleinian theory does 
make the environment an entirely secondary 
factor. 


The importance of the environmental factor can 
only be correctly evaluated in relation to what it 
means in terms of the infant’s own instincts and 
phantasies. . . . Actual bad experience . . , confirms 
(my italics), not only his feeling that the external 
world is bad, but also the sense of his own badness 


(p. 4). 


“4 n 
Note: ‘ confirms n not ‘ Originates ’, 


bad object fantasy life exists indepe 
experience of outer reality, 


only assert the opposite view: they 
it. 


Segal writes: ‘ It is not true that without a bad 
environment, no aggressive and persecutory 
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phantasies and anxieties would exist’ (p. 4). 
This grossly oversimplifies the problem. We 
have no experience of an infant, from his point of 
view, without a bad environment. No environ- 
ment can ever be perfect, but, what is even more 
to the point, the infant is so weak and helpless 
that what is not from our point of view bad, can 
seem so to him, because he is so vulnerable. 
Here is all the possibility of bad object experi- 
ence, fear and anger, arising even with the best 
of mothers. There is no clinical warranty for 
assigning the whole origin of infantile fantasy to 
an unproven concept of an innate factor like a 
‘death instinct’. (It may be noted that the 
evidence of experimental animal psychology 
shows that ‘destructiveness’ is a “learned S 
not an ‘innate ’ response.) 

When we turn to Psychotherapy, the logical 
implication of Kleinian theory is that we are up 
against fixed and final limits to what can be 
achieved. It is possible to analyse the permu- 
tations and combinations of life and death 
instincts with ego defences, and the alternations 
between the paranoid-schizoid and the depressive 
Position. Thus some difference can be made to 
the elaborate piling up of defences on defences 
that we always find in disturbed persons. But 
one cannot analyse the death instinct. If it 
existed, it would be an ultimate and ineradicable 
datum like the life instinct. It would preclude 
basic analysis of the problems of aggression, and 
any real integrative healing of the split ego. Thus, 
if envy is the direct manifestation of the death 
instinct which cannot be eliminated, then neither 
can envy be overcome. We envy other’s good 
not because we feel we are bad or have actual 
bad, disturbed emotions, but because we are bad 
by nature, having a permanent destructive urge in 


us. That is the theory. I have mentioned the 


Strange fascination that this idea of ‘ original 
evil’ has had over the centuries. It involves that 
Psychotherapy could only be a matter of super- 
ficial adjustments and improvements. Marie 
Bonaparte drew the correct inference when she 
wrote: ‘ So far as the aggressions are concerned, 
there seems little prospect of man’s ever achieving 
equal happiness and goodness.’ I believe this 
traditional dogma to be man’s oldest self- 
deception. We prefer to believe we have 
“mighty instincts ° (Freud) even if they are bad 
or antisocial because we can then believe that we 
are basically strong. It is frightening for human 
beings to believe that they are made for social 
relationship and love while yet they are small 
and wéak in face of overwhelming reality. 
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Churchill was close to facts when he said ‘ We 
are all worms but I think I am a glow-worm.’ 
Most of us, if we are realistic, would wish yet 
hesitate to add even that qualification. The 
individual human being may have tremendous 
intelligence and in combination with others can 
achieve wondrous things, yet if he is emotionally 
alone he is helpless in face of reality. All human 
beings know this at heart and the theory of the 
destructive ‘ aggressive instinct ° is an attempt to 
over-compensate. In fact, aggression isa problem 
for analysis and cannot be ultimately shelved by 
being treated as an innate drive per se. It is 
nearer the truth to say, with one of my patients: 
‘When I can get angry, I can feel plenty of 
energy. Otherwise I feel timid and weak.’ I 
cannot but wonder at Kleinians resting their 
whole theory on such a shaky concept as that of 
a death instinct and innate destructiveness. 

This raises the question of the meaning of the 
term ‘schizoid’. For Klein, ‘ schizoid’ refers 
primarily to ‘ ego-splitting’ as a result of the 
death instinct. ‘ Withdrawal from reality’ is 
secondary. But if disturbance is caused by 
bad-object relations, then * schizoid > means 
primarily ‘ withdrawal from outer reality under 
stress of fear’. Ego-splitting is secondary and 
the result of the need both to withdraw and at 
the same time to keep in touch. In that case 
psychotherapy is ultimately reconciling the 
withdrawn frightened infantile ego in the internal 
world to external reality. For Klein, however, it 
could only be, so far as the theory goes, the 
dubious business of seeking to minimize the 
effects of the death instinct. No doubt, because 
clinical practice is often better than theory, much 
better results than this are produced, but they 
disprove the theory. For progress towards 
integration can only come about by outgrowing 
the unreal abstraction of the completely good 
and the completely bad objects, allowing them 
to merge back into what they originally were, 
good and bad aspects of one and the same real 
person. Then in real life it becomes possible to 
treat real people as neither ‘ideal lovers nor 
sinister persecutors, but as human beings with 
limitations and imperfections, with whom it is 
quite possible to form good relations. On 
Kleinian theory, our fantasy life could never 
Support this realistic development, for the 
internal good and bad objects have their origin 
in fixed instincts which are permanently opposed. 
What was intuitive in Klein has gown into dogma 


in Segal. Harry Guntrip 


A Study of Brief Psychotherapy. By David 
H. Malan. (London: Tavistock, 1963. Pp. 312. 
35s.) 

Nowadays it is widely recognized that there 
are very many people whose illnesses respond 
to a form of treatment which—for lack of a 
more precise term—we agree to call * psycho- 
therapy’; and moreover the need for psycho- 
therapy by far exceeds the supply. This situation 
may be relieved by two approaches: we may 
try to increase the number of trained psycho- 
therapists; or we may try to scrutinize our own 
methods to find out if we can improve their 
efficiency. The present study confronts us with 
the latter task. 

Right from the beginning it must be stated 
that the therapeutic method described in this 
book claims to be psycho-analysis in its core— 
i.e. it works with transference and resistance, and, 
in Freud’s words, does not try to make the 
morbid reaction impossible, but tries to create a 
freedom of choice for the patient’s ego. Various 
brief analytically oriented methods have been 
accused of infringing this tenet, and have 
consequently been discarded. In fact I agree that 
this work—about which the author gives us a 
full and, as it seems to me, most profound and 
frank report—deserves to be considered as 
psycho-analytic psychotherapy, although it lacks 
some of those features that many are accustomed 
to consider desirable if the true tradition of 
psycho-analysis is to be maintained. 

The work reported is based on twenty-one 
cases of psychoneurotic illness (covering the 
whole range from anxiety states, through 
character disorders and perversions, to border- 
line states) treated by a team of seven analysts 
from the Tavistock Clinic in London, and the 
Cassel Hospital in Richmond. The number of 
sessions given ranged between four and forty, 
the average being 15.7, and the teen 
varying from one to three sessions a week. The 
whole undertaking was initiated and perma- 

z . lint, to whose 
nently guided by Michael Balint, tO. TA 
‘unrivalled experience n psychodynamic diag 
nosis ’ tribute is duly paid. : 

This work, peice "carried coe oe 
analysts, is complementary to ee anne 


Balint with General Practitioner 


i. i , 1957). Two problems 
iiare a a first the question of 
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possible at all; and second, whether it cs e 
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inimum of unsupported inference (p. 3). 
É ERA tons Malan that so far there 
is no ‘ systematic body of knowledge on er 
fundamental and disquieting questions as the 
efficiency of psycho-analysis in comparison 
with other methods, or the spontaneous course 
_of neurotic illness, or indeed the efficacy of any 
form of psychotherapy at all. He states that the 
latter can only be established by studies that ful- 
fil the following requirements: (i) the provision of 
adequate ‘ controls’; (ii) criteria of assessment 
that are clearly stated and are truly related to 
the variable that they are designed to measure; 
Gii) adequate follow-up. Malan admits at once 
that the present study does not meet the first of 
these requirements; but he feels that a consider- 
able step forward can be made by paying careful 
attention to the other two. Since there is no 
difficulty with follow-up (fourteen of the cases 
reported had a follow-up ranging from seven 
months to five years, with an average of approxi- 
mately 2-7 years), the author took very great 
pains to elaborate sound criteria for the second 
requirement. It is indeed a crucial one, since 
without its clarification we shall never be able to 
find out what a ‘cure’ really is. In a former 
paper (1959) Malan already stated that this 
question can only be dealt with in psycho- 
dynamic terms, that is by ‘ explanatory hypo- 
theses ° linking the symptoms of disorder with a 
pathological process. Even if such an attempt 
in psychological medicine will not for the time 
being—and perhaps never—be as precise as in 
somatic pathology, it nevertheless puts our 
assessments on much firmer ground than any 
mere static enumeration of observed changes, 
What Malan has in mind may be illustrated by 
quoting his own example of a young man of 
22 who suffered from a sudden outburst of 
homosexual feelings soon after a girl in the 
office had shown some interest in him, and who 
also said that he was afraid of his boss finding 
out about his relation with the girl. As an 
explanatory hypothesis linking these findings, 
it is proposed that this patient’s ‘ main problem ’ 
is a fear that male authority figures will dis- 
approve of his heterosexual feelings, and that 
this has caused him to retreat into homo- 
sexuality. Malan stresses that although many 
more suppositions might be necessary for 
therapy and for deeper analytical understanding, 
this formulation suffices for an assessment of 
the therapeutic result. 
changes in the patient’s fantasies are not 
considered to be reliable evidence, but only real 


It is important that ` 
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changes in his life situation, i.e. in object 
relations in particular. Here the required 
changes would be: (a) replacement of homo- 
sexual by heterosexual feelings, with active 
attempts at forming relations with girls, and 
(b) satisfactory relations with older men based 
neither on hostility nor excessive submissiveness. 

After having forged this rather strict measur- 
ing rod, Malan assesses the results on a four- 
point scale, ranging from a score of 3 (meaning 
substantial resolution in the main problem) 
to a score of 0, which includes an improvement 
in symptoms bought at the price of withdrawing 
from the stress-provoking situation. , 

Examining the treated cases according to these 
criteria, we find that, out of the total of twenty- 
one, five scored 3, and one 2, three 1, ten 0, and 
two could not be scored. Some of the results 
may be looked upon as remarkable when we 
realize that at least two of the five patients who 
scored 3 suffered from serious and long-standing 
(ten and fifteen years respectively) neurotic 
disorders. 

Malan admits at once that, apart from the 
coincidence in time between therapy and 
improvement, there is no fully convincing 
evidence to exclude the possibility that the 
observed results were brought about by factors 
quite independent of therapy itself; but, assum- 
ing some causal relation between the two, he 
then goes on to give a highly critical analysis of 
the entire material, passing from a purely 
descriptive approach to an attempt to correlate 
the outcome of therapy on the one hand with 
characteristics of patients and of technique on 
the other. i aan 

As far as the question of selection oes i 
concerned, Malan goes carefully into 4 
characteristics which most of the patien 
shared, and whose importance therefore a 
only be guessed at and not demonstrated e- 
cause of the absence of ‘ controls h Thae 
characteristics included (i) the ability to revea 
their own psychopathology, and thus (ii) to 
enable the research team to formulate some 
circumscribed therapeutic plan. This having 
been said, a study of the data revealed three 
fairly clear indications: (i) ‘ the best therapeutic 
results tended to come not from the apparently 
mild and simple illnesses, but from those 
judged to be of intermediate severity and 
complexity.’ (ii) Rather convincingly, the cor- 
relation between outcome and “recent onset 
was negative. Thus the widely held belief that 
the prognosis is best in mild illnesses of recent 
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onset was scarcely supported. (iii) Higher 
motivation for insight (quite independent of 
psychopathology) on the other hand, did 
favour a better outcome; and conversely, the 
chances seemed to be rather poor when there 
was serious acting out over appointments. 
(Perhaps I may venture to surmise that it may be 
difficult for these patients to grasp the ‘as if’ 
character of the neurotic transference.) 

Malan further stresses that the selection 
process developed from the interaction between 
the demand (made by the particular kind of 
patient asking for help at the Tavistock Clinic) 
and the offer which comes from the therapist 
(rooted in the particular kind of therapists, their 
special interests, and the aims of the research 
team). An inevitable consequence of this 
interaction was the rapid development of power- 
ful transference. This, in turn, forced upon the 
therapists—at first often against their original 
intentions, because they had feared traumatic, 
shocking sequels—the administration of trans- 
ference interpretations and even interpretations 
of the infantile roots of the manifest neurotic 
disorders. As it was, neither did all these classic 
psycho-analytic procedures apparently cause 
any harm nor lead to an ‘< unmanageable in- 
crease in the length of therapy’ (P. 207). In 
fact, the course of treatment confirmed the idea 
of Ferenczi and Rank, and Alexander and 


French, that ‘ the experience of the old problems 
in the relation with the therapist—but with a new 
ingle factor in 


ending—is the most important si 


therapy’ (p. 208). í ) 
Thus the author is justified in stating that 


this kind of therapy, which makes use of the 
interpretation of transference, resistance, and 
childhood experiences, contains ‘ almost all the 
elements . . . in which we have been trained as 
psycho-analysts, and very little else ” (pp. 202-3). 
Of what, however, does this ‘ little else $ consist? 
What is the difference between this kind of 
brief psychotherapy and pure orthodox psycho- 
analysis? Malan mentions the following: (i) In 


contrast to the classical technique, there is no 
passivity nor, as I should like to say, any 


‘attentism’ (a term coine by the French 
© Résistance ’ during the last war to characterize 
those who shunned taking action in the hope of 
outliving the aggressor) but, on the contrary; the 
enemy, that is the neurosis, 1S attacked and 
brought into the open whenever it seems feasible 
to do so. This brings us to the second point of 
difference, because we have to enquire into the 


meaning of ‘feasible’: (ii) it is understood— 


and in this, in my opinion, resides the wisdom 
of the described strategy—that the doctor 
restricts himself to a limited area ‘in terms of 
working through briefly a given aspect of 
psychopathology ° (p. 209) (and not the ‘ proxi- 
mal’ or ‘ ultimate ° cause of a symptom, not an 
* Oedipal’ or ‘ pre-Oedipal > constellation). This 
circumscribed aspect of psychopathology has to 
be defined operationally, that is in concrete 
object relations and in the anxieties which are 
engendered when drives clash with one another. 
In this way the patient’s psychopathology is 
condensed into one nodal point, or, as Balint 


proposed, into a t focus? upon which the | 


therapist concentrates and which he pursues by 
exerting ‘ selective attention’ and ‘ selective 
neglect ° (p. 210). 

It seems to be of decisive importance that the 
‘ focus ° should crystallize in the course of the 
first two or three interviews by a process of 
fruitful interaction between patient and therapist. 


This means the offered material must enable the — 


therapist to grasp a ‘focus’ which, when 
offered in turn in the form of an interpretation, 
makes sense to the patient in such a way that he 
reacts by giving a constructive reply (p. 210). 
The expression ‘Focal Therapy >—a name 
which the members of this pilot study accepted 
for their kind of work—is derived from this 
dominating feature (p. 213). 

In the following chapters Malan gives a most 
revealing analysis of several factors which more 
or less determine the cours 
therapy. He studies, for instance, the 
between transference interpretation and 
come on a four-point scale (pp. 215ff.). He 
shows pretty convincingly that a “high trans- 
ference orientation is (statistically) 4 necessary 
condition to success’ (p. 219), although it has 
to be admitted that there are also several 
successful treatments which did not excel in 


transference interpretations. Even more con- 


vincing evidence is set forth for the hypothesis 
that ‘A necessary condition to success 1 
interpretation of negative transference hoy r 
“ important” at some stage in therapy’ (P- 2 ). 
As to the often held belief that transference 
interpretations foster dependence and, therefore, 


alan is in a position to 
prolong treatment, M py OS 


show (pp. 231-2) that (except in the 

deeply depressed patients with whom interpre- 

tative work is done in ore a 
i etations ¢0 
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interpretations, since, according to Freud, 
these ‘ are aimed at destroying transference,’ at 
least in neurotics who are able to differentiate 
between reality and the ‘ as if ° aspect of neurotic 
transference.) 
Malan also investigates the problem of 
“content analysis’ of the case records, which 
were dictated from memory, (pp. 233ff). By 
this he means, for example, the number of 
recorded interpretations, of non-interpretative 
interventions, of ‘ parent’, ‘therapist’, ‘ non- 
parent’ interpretations or of ‘ undirected inter- 
pretations ’. All these data are subjected to a 
statistical analysis, using Kendall’s t as a cor- 
relation coefficient. The main result (the details 
will have to be studied by the interested readers 
themselves) is that rather definite links exist 
between favourable outcome and interpretation 
of the therapist as parent (p. 258); and that 
‘ thorough interpretation of the transference has 
a most beneficial effect on the patient’s relation 
with the therapist after termination,’ whereas 
‘insufficient interpretations of the transference 
are likely to lead either to failure to terminate 
or to disturbances in the relation after termina- 
tion’ (p. 266). All this, of course, nicely con- 
firms the correctness of the underlying rationale 
of analysis, because psycho-analytical theory is 
based on the assumption that child-parent (or 
sibling) interaction generates those structures 
of the psyche which are responsible for the 
neurotic disablement. Any treatment, therefore, 
aiming at the exploration of these experiences 
in the here and now and demonstrating their 
still highly powerful motivating effects, has a 
chance of helping to bring new motivations to 
the fore. On the other hand, here we meet the 
limitations of Psychotherapy understood as the 
interpretation of the effects 
1.€. transference, 


proof of the reported findings will h 
from cross-validation as well as 


ly claim, 
however, that the “convergence of evidence ° 


he is able to produce from his carefully in- 
vestigated and recorded case histories Weighs 
rather strongly for the ‘truth’ of the offered 
explanations (pp. 268-272). 
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In the chapter ‘ Recapitulation and Con- 
clusion’, Malan summarizes the various hypo- 
theses he discussed and explored in the following 
words: 


The prognosis seems to be most favourable when 
the following conditions apply: the patient has a 
high motivation; the therapist has a high enthusiasm ; 
transference ‘arises early and becomes a major 
feature of therapy; and grief and anger at termina- 
tion are important issues (p. 274). 


Malan thinks that this whole complex statement 
can be understood in terms of a 

Single unifying factor of extraordinary simplicity: 
that the prognosis is best when there is a willingness 
on the part of both patient and therapist, to become 
deeply involved and (in Balint’s words) to bear the 
tension that inevitably ensues (p. 274). 


Malan stresses that of course these statements 
must be qualified and that the involvement 
must be of a special kind and not too intense on 
either side. One might amplify this opinion by 
saying that transference of a mild character has 
to prevail on the “narcissistic-anaclitic ? basic 
level, and correspondingly countertransference 
must be good enough on the ‘ diatrophic’ 
level (R. Spitz); and that in the region of the 
neurotic transference (that concerned with 
disturbed object relations or images of superego 
character) no distorting countertransference 
must be allowed to prevent the emergence of 
* generative empathy’ (R. Schafer), As a 
general pre-condition, a workable ‘ therapeutic 
alliance ’ has to be securely established, that is, a 
transference between the patient’s and the 
doctor’s fictitious normal egos which do the 
understanding, interpreting and integrating tasks. 
The author goes on to say that all this suggests 
a new group of selection criteria: (i) ‘The 
early development of transference’ (I should 
amplify this to include the three levels of trans- 
ference just mentioned—countertransference, 
early development of narcissistic-anaclitic trans- 
ference, and corresponding countertransference) ; 
and the capacity to overcome a negative oscilla- 
tion of transference (negative oscillation of 
neurotic transference is easily overcome); Gi) 
“The capacity to mourn. . . . It seems possible 
that this might be judged from projection tests 
(p. 276). (Again in terms of the proposed three 
levels I should say resistance cropping up in the 
basic transference level can be overcome, 
because there is no malign vicious circle on the 
level of the need-satisfying, pre-oedipal objects.) 
Malan believes that in future, selection 
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should make use of the insights described. 
Trial interpretations, for instance, should come 
to play an even greater, perhaps decisive role in 
the very first interview, because it is by their 
help that we are enabled to gauge the patient’s 
real suitability for the kind of treatment we can 
offer him in such brief ‘focal therapy’. It 
might also be useful to have an interval of about 
one week between the first two interviews or 
projective tests, because this might provide 
better opportunities for studying the patient’s 
reactions to the treatment offered (p. 278). If 
good prognostic signs prevail, if transference 
interpretations can be used, particularly those 
which connect the present with childhood 
and the relationship to the parents, then it can 
be said that brief treatment is possible even in 
cases with ‘ moderately severe and long-standing 
illnesses’. It seems proven that the technique 
used is essentially an analytical one, apart from 
being less passive and more active than what 
is commonly thought of as psycho-analytical 
technique. Over and above this difference, the 
essential feature of the technique developed by 
Malan and his colleagues is the restriction of 
interpretative work to a ‘focal’ problem, and 
pre-conceived limitation of the total quantity of 
sessions. This means, and I consider it to be of 
the utmost importance for further studies, that 
by these devices the development of a fully 
fledged transference neurosis is avoided (p. 281) 
and that, in spite of this, cures can be effected. 
The problem, therefore, seems to be: which 
cases can be substantially helped without 
regression of a more lasting character; and, on 
the other hand, what are the criteria for those 
who need such regressive transference neurosis. 

Malan is extremely careful in the conclusions 
he draws and in the end even puts the question 
whether the results of these investigations do not 
but underline the fact that unspecific factors 
are at work such as, for instance, ‘ uncondi- 
tional acceptance’ of the patient. It may be 
that such factors operate more easily in the first 
period of any therapeutic intervention (they 
are, for instance, well known in pharmacology), 
because these conditions do kindle an enthusiasm 
which in most cases does not stand the test of 
time. It may well be that we encounter here an 
irrational factor which long-term analysis is 
able to overcome by working through the 
depressive position more thoroughly. This, in 
turn, might favour the emergence of more dif- 
ferentiated and more stable internal object 
relations, which promise guarantees for securer 
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autonomy of the ego. 
the present study still demonstrates that psycho- 
analysts ‘ get the best results in brief psycho- 
therapy when they use a technique which 
(always apart from passivity) most closely fits 
in with the basic principles in which they have 
been trained.’ Malan is right, however, in add- 
ing that ‘this is an important conclusion, 
because it may help to free them (the psycho- 
analysts) from the constricting belief that a 
patient can only “ really ” be helped by a full- 
scale analysis ° (p. 280). 

Summing up the empirical findings and theo- 
retical ideas of this study, I want to say, drawing 
from my own limited experience, that the con- 
tention is proven that in suitable cases ‘ focal 
therapy’ in the sense described achieves far- 
reaching results which stand comparison with 
those brought about by long-term psycho- 
analysis; which means that structural changes 
are achieved. We may, perhaps, understand 
these effects if we think of the ‘ multiple appeal ’ 
(Hartmann) which our interpretations exert. 
Of course, it may well depend on the selection 
of cases. But is this to be wondered at? A 
surgeon once told me: ‘It goes without saying 
that a surgeon has complete command of his 
technique. What characterizes the really com- 
petent and wise surgeon, are those cases he does 
not operate upon.’ I think the same applies 
to the question of long-term versus short-term 
psycho-analysis. 

Wolfgang Loch 


The Vital Balance: The Life Process in Mei 
wi 


Health and Illness. By Karl Menninger, T 
Martin Mayman and Paul Pruyser. (New York: 
Viking, 1963. Pp. 531. $10.00.) 

The absence of a formal preface eaa pi 
reader of this book at first in some Sie ts 
two points—first, as to the type of rea 


whom it is primarily addressed; ao anne 
uncertainty concerning how the author: ee 
shared. Study of the book itself, especially 

n ten in the first person 


it 
the numerous passages WII a 
singular, has convinced me that however muc. 


of the hard work which must have gone imo ee 
compilation was contributed by me wo 
laborators, this volume Is essentially 7 : 
pression of the viewpoint, paent attitude, 
and accumulated experience of Karl eonen 
As to the first query, it appears to a answere 
in the publisher’s * blurb ’, which states: 


However this may be, 
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This single work, offering an entirely new formu- 
lation of psychiatry, is entitled to become the basic 
book for all serious readers. Dr Menninger’s earlier 
works testified to his ability to present his science 
(and his wisdom) in a form attractive to the general 
reader as well as to the specialist. This new, unitary 
concept of mental health and illness will be required 
reading for both. 


Thus we may reasonably assume that Menninger 
is aiming high, but that he is addressing himself 
to the lay public as well as to the profession. 
The first chapter gives a clear account of an 
important origin of the work in an appeal in 
1943 by his brother William to assist in under- 
taking a revision of psychiatric nomenclature 
and classification. This led to a hobby, ‘ almost 
an obsession’, to collect all the classifications 
available in English, German and French. The 
book was originally to have presented these and 
indicated the trend of change. This historical 
survey has now been relegated to a 70-page 
appendix which ranges from Hippocrates and 
earlier to the present day; it is a very valuable 
and instructive feature of the book. As regards 
psycho-analytic contributions to psychiatric 
classification, tribute is paid to Jelliffe and 
White and to Kempff in America and especially 
to Edward Glover’s 1932 paper. No mention is 
made of Paul Schilder’s 1925 Entwurf zu einer 
Psychiatrie auf Psychoanalytischer Grundlage, 
which is curious even if Schilder did not intro- 
duce a new classification, 

Karl Menninger’s own work on classification 
began in earnest during the last war; it was set 
in motion when American A 

led by William Menninger, 


€ mental balance 
tvations that Karl 


Menninger made at this time led him to the idea 


of t Here ‘ dys- 
indicates q Condition of only 

(The distinction be- 
>» Meaning bad, and dis-, 
etymologically justified, 


eads to ambiguit 
spoken terms.) Suity of the 


It seems quite clear that Menninger has carried 
over this concept from Army psychiatry into 
general psychiatry; an essential feature is the 


idea that mental illness is unitary and that its 
various forms can be regarded as different stages 
in a process of regression and ‘ dysorganization ’. 
Underlying all this is the hypothesis that health 
is characterized by homeostasis, by the main- 
tenance of a ‘steady state’. Such a holistic 
concept makes many technical terms un- 
necessary—patients are seen not as afflicted 
with certain diseases, but as human beings 
maintaining themselves by awkward man- 
Oeuvres, isolated, and harassed by faulty tech- 
niques of living, trying to ensure survival at the 
cost of suffering and social disaster. However, 
Menninger strongly opposes those who would 
dispense with case study and diagnosis and 
Proceed at once to treatment—this must be 
logically planned in advance. ‘If our efforts to 
overhaul the concept of mental illness were to 
result in some unitary blanket therapy, it would 
be a most deplorable and paradoxical outcome’ 
(p. 34). 

The way in which Menninger has been able to 
Present the wide spectrum of psychiatric dis- 
order from this point of view is indeed a zour de 
Sorce—but one feels sometimes that it involves 
rather too much force. It emerges more and 
more clearly that the essential problem with 
which patients are faced is considered to be this, 
that the ego is in difficulty over maintaining the 
Steady state of balance because of aggressive 
impulses which cannot easily be handled. Nor- 
mally this is achieved smoothly by various 
coping mechanisms, Where they begin to fail 
we can properly speak of mental illness. 

The first Step in classification is to distinguish 
five degrees or orders of dyscontrol or dys- 
Organization. The first order consists of those 
cases in which the tension-relieving devices of 
everyday living have become inadequate, largely 
because primitive and aggressive impulses, 
ordinarily held in check by the ego, have 
become aroused. The following passage (p. 155) 
is worth quoting in this connexion: 


[Sexual] ¢ irregularity ’ is a purposely ambiguous 
word here; it must have occurred to some readers 
that we have said nothing so far about the ‘ danger- 
ous ’ sexual impulse. That means the impulse which 
Seems to the person or the public to be dangerous 
and is dangerous because of its strange quality or its 
inappropriateness. Seeming dangerousness is often 
more inhibiting than actual dangerousness, And 
Sex is never, in its proper channels, aggressive or 
dangerous; it is only when its expression involves a 
transgression of mode, of object, of timing, or of 
Purpose that the sexual impulse becomes dangerous, 


é 
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and when such transgression does occur it is because 
aggressive elements have become mixed with the 


sexual impulse, 


I have quoted this passage because it illustrates 
several of the characteristic tendencies of the 
book—the heavy emphasis on the control of 
aggression as the ultimate problem that human 
beings have to cope with or else fall ill (aggression 
being defined on p. 219 as in essence the in- 
fliction of injury or at least pain); a lack of 
emphasis on the importance of psychic reality 
and unconscious fantasy; and a corresponding 
tendency to underplay the significance of infan- 


tile sexuality. 
Of the first order disturbances, commonly 


known as forms of ‘ nervousness ’, most recover, 
some become chronic, but some become worse; 
that is, a limit is reached: beyond which the ego 
begins to institute qualitatively different man- 
oeuvres, of the second order. 

The second order contains what used to be 

called neurotic syndromes and personalities. 
Three acute forms are distinguished: (a) with 
dissociation which blots the discharge of aggres- 
sion from consciousness; this includes amnesias, 
fugue states, sleepwalking and phobias; (b) 
where aggressions are reflected back on the body 
of the individual as in various overt self-punish- 
ments but also in psychosomatic illness, hypo- 
chondria and conversion hysteria; (c) where 
aggressions are handled by symbolic and magical 
transformations—obsessive-compulsive symp- 
toms and sexual perversions. Finally, there is 
the chronic form, where second order devices 
become accepted and established as permanent 
ways of living; this leads to various forms of 
character disorder, including ‘ addictive ° charac- 
ters. 
The third order involves ‘ naked aggression °. 
Such behaviour, it is held, unquestionably 
indicates dysorganization; it is regarded as 
representing a third line of defence against 
further disintegration; that is, there is still some 
control of aggression, some restraint. Projection 
is important in these cases, and a chronic 
paranoid armour may be developed. Where 
suspicions become delusions and these lead to 
Violent action we are probably dealing with the 
fourth order. The syndromes chosen to illustrate 
third order dyscontrol are classified thus: 

(a) chronic, repetitive aggressive behaviour 
(antisocial character), i 7 

(b) episodic, impulsive violence; homicidal 
assaultiveness; demoralization syndromes battle, 


prison, etc.); expansive, excited syndromes 
(hypomanic), 

(c) disorganized episodic violence: convulsions 
and seizures; brain-damage syndromes; psycho- 
motor equivalents. 

The third order is held to be more serious 
clinically than the second in that it indicates 
more ego weakness, less success in the ego’s 
efforts to restrain and control dangerous 
impulses, more reality denial, more impairment 
of achievement, and more injury to the subject 
and to the environment. 

It is noteworthy that the first three orders are 
allotted ninety-seven pages, whilst the fourth 
and fifth orders, covering the classical psychoses, 
get only one chapter of twenty pages between 
them. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
there is some imbalance or bias here, based, I 
think, on a powerful wish to stress the idea that 
if psychiatric illness can be caught at an early 
stage it can be prevented from developing into 
its more fully-fledged forms. This seems basic 
to Menninger’s approach and the justification 
for his new classification, provided the premise 
is true. It still needs to be demonstrated that an 
illness of the fourth order, i.e. a psychosis, is 
necessarily preceded by preliminary stages 
representing frustrated attempts to cope by 
methods of the first three orders. The fact that 
it is sometimes so difficult to demonstrate a 
gradual deterioration of this kind is explained 
by the hypothesis of a too successful social 
facade; where this is less efficient in concealing 
the inner disturbance the individual has a better 
chance of obtaining help in good time. 

When the catastrophe of fourth order dys- 
control overtakes the ego, the facade is largely 
abandoned; self-control is so impaired that 
aggressive impulses emerge into consciousness, 
and loyalty to reality is partially repudiated. The 


i is are held to represent 
PRR. d the same stage 


one and the same ‘illness ° an 

of that illness, and five classical SAE 
distinguished, but deliberately not named. ea 
are extreme states of disorganization, yet usually 
reversible. 


There remains the fifth order, the small per- 


centage who cannot be helped. This includes 
cases of complete ego disintegration. and ‘ bare 
insensate existence ’, & condition which, we are 
told, has been denoted aphanisis; cases of con- 
tinuous wild excitement leading to death. from 
exhaustion; cases of * psychogenic death °; but 
also cases of suicide. The wide variety in the 
meaning of suicide is discussed, and it is admitted 
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that one type belongs to the third order rather 
than the fifth. Nevertheless, suicide occupies 
nearly five of the seven pages devoted to the fifth 
order. The proposition that suicide in general 
represents the ultimate in ego- disintegration 
surely runs counter to much clinical experience 
(e.g. the greater suicidal risk in a recovering 
depressive patient) and appears to be based on 
theoretical considerations concerning the origin- 
ally self-directed death instinct postulated by 
Freud. 
Menninger’s classification, which is in a sense 
a refusal to classify, is based on the view that a 
psychiatrist’s patients are human beings whose 
efforts to cope with the problems of living are 
failing to a varying degree, rather than on the 
view that psychiatry has to deal with various 
mental diseases that patients happen to be 
afflicted with. This latter view is no doubt 
based mainly on the so-called organic cases— 
the ‘ brain disorders’ of the current American 
classification. Psycho-analysts are likely, in 
general, to share Menninger’s view in this 
matter. Nevertheless, few would be prepared 
to deny the preponderant role played by physical 
factors in certain cases of mental disorder; and 
one cannot but feel that Menninger has failed 
to do justice to these facts. They are not, I 
believe, impossible to reconcile with his system 
of classification (one thinks, for instance, of 
Hollós and Ferenczi’s work on general paresis); 
but Menninger would have been wise to have 
forestalled criticism on this score more explicitly 
than he has done, 


Statistical investigations, 
psychiatric research this may be no disadvantage 
in that it would prevent the fallacies that ae 
so frequently when statistical methods are applied 
to inappropriate data. It is Ttemarkable that in 
these diagnostic formulations or outlines no 
place seems to be found for the five ‘ orders ’ 


which play so prominent a part in the book. 
The nearest equivalent (p. 330) is an assessment 
of ‘ present dysorganization ° as mild, moderate 
or severe in degree. 

An essential characteristic of this type of 
diagnostic assessment is that it already has one 
eye on a tentative treatment plan. Little is said 
about treatment by drugs or other physical 
methods, but on p. 294 we read: 


We cannot be enthusiastic about chemical methods 
to produce a state of sans souci; what the world 
needs and what more human beings need, for their 
own mental health and that of their universe, is not 
to care less but to care more. For this we have no 
chemicals. There are no drugs ‘to keep the soul 
alert with noble discontent °, 


The dynamic point of view which is a leading 
feature of the book is accompanied by a strongly 
optimistic outlook, based on the opinion that 
every one of the breakdowns of function that 
are described is in essence reversible, and that 
this therapeutic attitude goes a long way to make 
It so. Accordingly, Menninger’s discussion of 
treatment has much to say about what he calls 
the intangibles—love, faith and hope—qualities 
needed by the good physician. Menninger may 
be charged with preaching a religion in some 
parts of this book, rather than pursuing dry and 
ree Science, but this will probably not disturb 

im. 

. The main value of the book, in fact, apart from 
lts very interesting historical contributions, is 
that it presents a rather lavish, well documented 
introduction to a certain point of view in psy- 
chiatry, a point of view which is in essentials, if 
not in every detail, that of psycho-analysis. 
This is its positive quality, which has grown 
powerfully out of the originally somewhat 
negative aim of making a kind of anti-classi- 
fication. 
W. H. Gillespie 


Neurosis in the Family and Patterns of Psycho- 
social Defense: A Study of Psychiatric Epidemio- 
logy. By Jan Ehrenwald. (New York: Hoeber/ 
Harper, 1963. Pp. 203 $5.50.) 

Interest in the psychodynamics of the family 
is centred in America, and there now exists a 
large amount of literature on the subject. Some 
of this is written from the point of view of 
orthodox psycho-analysis with little recognition 
of the methodological and theoretical prob- 
lems involved in the shift from the intrapsychic 
to the ‘interpersonal frame of reference. Some 


A 
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—and this includes most that is stimulating and 
exciting—has developed new orientations, out of 
which has arisen concepts such as ‘double 
bind’ and ‘ pseudomutuality °. The contribu- 
tors of this school are usually psycho-analysts 
but have so far eschewed the attempt to wed 
their theories to those of Freud; much of their 
work is reported in the recently launched 
journal Family Process. 

Ehrenwald, an eclectic writer of primarily 
psycho-analytic orientation, belongs more to the 
former class, but is aware, to a greater extent 
than most, of the challenge to orthodox theory 
which is brought by increasing knowledge of 
family dynamics. In his view 

neurosis is fostered and fed by the patient's percep- 
tion of family dynamics, subliminal or supraliminal. 
It may be determined by his reactions, conscious or 
unconscious, to the pressures and pulls within a 
given family constellation. Thus the battle lines of 
intrapsychic conflict, which in the psychoanalytic 
model are thought to end at the boundaries of 
individual personality structure, are extended into 
the surrounding field of family conflict; they cut 
across the boundaries of a closed, isolated and 
strictly self-contained model of personality as it was 
conceived by early Freudian theory. In short, as a 
matter of basic principle, neurosis is inevitably a 
family neurosis. 


Ehrenwald’s net is broad and his book in- 
cludes not only a multitude of case-histories 
depicting various kinds of family interaction— 
one clinical observation extends over four 
generations—but a reconstruction of the psycho- 
dynamics of the Mozart and Picasso families, 
from which he derives the thesis that genius is 
subject to the same laws of ‘ mental contagion ° 
as more mundane and less desirable personality 


complexes. p 
Criticizing the orthodox theory of the origin 


of paranoid ideas, he writes: 


delusional system is a re-enactment of 
the past, with the help of such protagonists in the 
outside world as happen to lend themselves to 
playing the role of symbiotic parent. It is a sym- 
biotically distorted version of what, to the patient, 
is a self-evident and incontrovertible experience 
of his early symbiotic relationship with the dominant 
parent-figure, who actually did exercise omnipotent 
powers over him, and over whom the infant itself 
felt capable of exercising well-nigh omnipotent 


powers. 


The patient’s 


to me and I have 


This idea is a convincing one : 7 i 
lar view in this 


expressed a somewhat simi 
journal (Lomas, 1961, vol. 42). 


The ‘ patterns of psychosocial defense’ (the 
phrase which occurs in the book title) refers to 
patterns of interaction, such as sado-maso- 
chism, which help some families to hold to- 
gether as a unit, and which parallel individual 
ego-defences. It is not a concept that seems 
particularly revealing. Ehrenwald views these 
patterns with a certain amount of toleration, 
which, although probably a measure of his 
clinical wisdom, may derive to some extent 
from the classical theory that healthy per- 
sonality grows out of defensive manoeuvre— 
a view that some of us would regard as failing 
to do justice to the distinction between adaptive 
behaviour and creative life. : 

The chief defect of Ehrenwald’s book— 
partly inherent in his mode of exposition—is its 
lack of penetration. The clinical material is apt 
but sketchy, and his theoretical arguments stop 
short of a real attempt to get to grips with the 
core of the subject. But he is a fluent and 
thoughtful writer and has given us a lucid and 
stimulating presentation of the subject. 

The problems that Ehrenwald does not tackle 
are many and formidable. How, for instance, is 
family neurosis best treated and studied? The 
classical psycho-analytical technique of indi- 
vidual therapy provides us with a richness of 
material which may be lost if we adopt other 
yet if we attempt to retain the 
complexity of our study of individuals in 
approaching the family as a unit the material 
may well become unmanageable. In practice: 
should a family be studied by joint interview? 
By individual sessions with therapists who 
communicate their findings to each other? Or 
by therapists who work independently and only 
discuss their findings at the termination 0 
treatment for research purposes ? 

The theoretical problems are even _more 
forbidding. In order to cope with the evidence 
accumulating about family interaction the 
classical instinct theory of intrapsychic develop- 
ment needs to be modified or replaced, and the 
«ego psychology ’ developed by such writers as 
Hartmann is not sufficiently radical to meet the 
challenge. It would appear that those who 
place the person—rather than an aspect of him 
such as a drive or skill—in the centre of their 
theory are moving in the right direction. The 
beginnings of such a theory have been made by 
some writers—notably Erikson, Fairbairn and 
Winnicott—although this is often dogged by 
semantic confusions such as the concept of 
“ego identity ’. The classical formulation of 


approaches, 
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the Oedipus complex is also called in question. 
For instance, which is the greater difficulty for 
the child: that his parents are sexual beings or 


that they are neurotic about it? 
Peter Lomas 


A Cure of Delinquents. The Ti reatment of Mal- 
adjustment. By Robert W. Shields. (London: 
Heinemann. Pp. 188. 21s.) 

This is a clinical work exploring a new aspect 
of an old theme: that of the place of regression 
in institutional psychotherapy. We know this 
theme in education as the choice between 
structure and discipline on the one hand and 
regression and ‘ do as you please’ on the other, 
but by discussing regression in relation to 
psychotherapeutic technique Shields throws 
light also on a wider field: that of the theory of 
the school and of education; of child care 
generally; of family life, and last but not least 
psycho-analysis itself. 

The school he describes was run for ten 
years by the L.C.C. In it Dr Shields was the 
psychotherapist, while a family setting was 
provided by a resident head and his wife and by 
house parents. They, like the teachers, had an 
ego-supportive role in that they tempered their 
instruction with understanding. Education was 
thus not ‘mere’ instruction but included a 
wider concern for the personality of the children, 
By all these means the set-up offered a version 
of a family setting which permitted the kind of 
regression, and more, that an ordinary family 
provides normally for its members as well as 
psycho-analytic psychotherapy. This, like the 
school set-up, also struck an unusual balance 
between symptom tolerance and structure, as is 
ie by the fact that the school was deliberately 

ed among the boys’ homes, so that both 
running away and return were rather gestures 
than a disciplinary problem. 

The theory which 
therapeutic environme: 
was derived from 


at a pregenital level where the infant is suffi- 
ciently mature so that he... has reached to a 
capacity to perceive that the cause of the 
disaster lies in an environmental failure’. 
failure before capacity for this perception 
causing another type of disorder, Thus jn 
treatment the anti-social tendency patient 


“compels the environment to be important on 
the path back to health’. From this statement 
it will be seen that Dr Shields argues the need 
for permitted regression aimed at the infantile, 
dissociated ego. Its purpose is to avoid 
strengthening of the better adjusted part of the 
ego which would only further widen the 
dissociation within the personality. Basic to 
this argument are two principles which he takes 
for granted: first, a degree of reversibility of 
preverbal environmental trauma, and second, 
the place of regression in achieving this goal. 

The word regression is not in fact prominent 
in the book, but as a return to the security of an 
adaptive mode organized and established by the 
patient at some earlier phase of his life, it 
describes an ingredient of the work. Its aim as 
stated by Shields is that the patient should be 
allowed to find his own security basis with 
considerable freedom, and this is the rationale 
of the special ‘ setting’. Analysts see regression 
as a trend to be defended against. This is partly 
because the normal setting of an adult does not 
adapt to him, and so the child has to learn to 
adapt himself against the psychical day when he 
becomes adult. This question of who adapts 
and how soon in life lies at the core of all 
discussions of progressive education and child 
Tearing. As in all such questions it turns on 
cases. The case Shields is interested in is the 
case who has been required to adapt too much, 
too soon, and with inadequate ego support. 
Essential to the problem is the fact that mechan- 
isms which enable adaptation to the external 
Tealities of life and prevent regression can, even 
when they are successful externally, that is in 
reality adaptation, still have an affect of being 
felt as dystonic to the self and thus being 
internally unsuccessful. If this happens this 
subjective aspect will mean that in spite of their 
outward serviceability the organization they 
A will be experienced as a sort of ‘ false 
self’ 

One of the experiences which seems likely to 
have contributed to Winnicott’s understanding 
of both regression and false self-feeling is his 
wartime experience with hostels. Winnicott’s 
record of his hostel work (1948) has, in England, 
markedly influenced, both at the time and since, 
psychiatric social workers, probation officers, 
and those responsible for care of children 
whether in families or institutions. It is clearly 
reflected in Shields’ conception of his school. 

In wartime, conditions in hostel work were 
forced‘ upon the workers. It is interesting that 
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the conditions deliberately chosen by Shields are 
much the same. However, if hostel workers 
could choose their own response to the children’s 
symptoms in terms of strictness or toleration of 
symptoms, the evacuated and separated children 
were not in this position. They could not 
choose but had to respond as they did, and it is 
well known how a high proportion of them 
underwent regression. In spite of this, wartime 
experience was that these regressions were often 
self-limited, as can be those in normal family 
life. Moreover, contrary to our analytic 
experience, they did not, as such, necessarily 
prejudice the prognosis of the child but could 
indeed be therapeutic. Winnicott imports this 
fact from hostel work into analysis, and in both 
areas has taught that such regression is to be 
preferred to the alternative reaction of denial 
and a false front; however successful this false 
front might be in adaptation to external reality. 
Explicitly he prefers it because he would say that 
in order to develop creativity it is a prerequisite 
that one is true to oneself. Being true to one’s 
self-feeling means being true also to internal 
reality and not merely externally ‘ well-adjusted °. 
It is important for the present book that in 
coming to this formulation empirical experience 
was at least as important as psycho-analytic 


reconstruction. y : aan 
With this theoretical orientation | Shiel s 
1 of possibilities that 


school could use the range O° | I 
was offered by an all-round view of education 


in its proper sense where even a residential 
institution follows the family principle of 


offering more than mere instruction: a combina- 
child care plus a 


tion of instruction and 
deliberate provision of the sort of tolerance 
which is normally to be found in a good family 
for episodes of regression. With such a setting 
for the child’s life Shields’ interpretations of the 
ackground of symptom 
ossible within 


unconscious 1 

tolerance beyon t } I 
psycho-analysis This ‘ setting K maxi- 
mized the communication aspect of acting out 
and respect for the symptom, so that in this 
book acting-out is not seen prominently in its 


aspect of resistance. } } 

Part of Winnicott’s concept of the anti-social 
tendency on which this relies is that traumas 
from the non-verbal and preoedipal phase of 


development can best, or perhaps only, be 
This means that in 


communicated in action. +1 WAR 
ordinary analysis of both children and adutts, 
the rule of abstinence may be assumed to 
prevent some preverbal traumas from entering 


proper. 


211 


á 3 
ee nis dat E E 

: preverbal traumas, 
acting as superego elements which were induced 
pre-oedipally, and so at a time when they were 
not phase-adequate, are reinforced instead of 
being dissolved. The sort of clinical experience 
which we have in mind is, for example, an 
incident in a film of institutional rearing of 
babies: the foster mother by wiping the face of 
the three month baby after every spoonful of 
food was teaching anality in the oral phase both 
by her actions and her affect; the consequence 
of this infringement of narcissism can be 
repeated by a patient but the event cannot be 
recalled verbally. Here anality has nothing to do 
with the baby’s habit training but with the 
mother’s. 

Ifthis is an accurate translation by the reviewer, 
then it follows that these ideas of Winnicott’s 
are far-reaching, They bear upon his published 
conviction that the phase of relative identity of 
infant and mother, if interfered with, leaves a 
damaged self-narcissism, and leads to a variety 
of structural abnormalities. It follows from our 
knowledge of child development that if they 
remain uncorrected these structural faults will 
acquire in puberty an even more organized form 
of expression in the character. Such an organi- 
zation is of course much more painful and 
tiresome to reverse than is the loosely organized 
prepubertal situation. Since in all therapeutic 
situations the tolerated acting-out is subse- 
quently interpreted and subjected to secondary 
process, what we are offered by Shields is a 
technique of child psychotherapy that provides 
an extra dimension to ordinary child psycho- 
analysis, namely: therapy plus a setting. \ 

Whether such a technique makes accessible 
new pathological areas or not, is a challenging 
question; results are hard to validate if taken in 
terms of symptom control, and in any Case such 
results are not given in the book. Winnicott 
would see results in terms of his idea that it 1s 


better to have a breakdown than to continue to 
y dimension. 


live with false self-feeling of an : 
Clearly a breakdown at a younger, early puberty 
in terms of 


i tly. 
or prepuberty, stage 1S less costly, l 
disorganization, than & later one. The essential 


point would really be that while childhood, or 
roughly speaking the post-oedipal phase, can 
safely be handled with success according to any 
cultural prejudice or personal style, the infant- 

e. Infancy it seems has 


mother unity cannot b c 
much more stringent and absolute requirements 


which transcend whim or fancy. Disturbance of 
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this phase, Winnicott believes, can lead to 
ego-distortion, predisposition to perverse and 
character maldevelopment, and frank psychosis 
which, as is well known, Winnicott considers 
can be proportionally, and even in the main, 
‘an environmental deficiency disease’. It 
follows from this that collateral symptoms such 
as self-alien feelings and modes of adaptation: 
depersonalization, * loss of the real °, disturbance 
of ego boundaries, can arise, in the same way. 

Shields makes it clear that he knows that such 
symptoms can be handled in a diferent way 
from the means he himself uses, that is, by 
strengthening sound ego, and he argues the case 
for ego strengthening, as devil’s advocate, most 
persuasively on page 15. However, the word 
‘cure’ in his title is aimed, exactly, at not doing 
this. His aim is to free the pre-oedipal fixations, 
and the caretaker ego which derive from them, 
from anti-cathexis and reaction formation. If 
anti-cathexis can be criticized at the oedipal 
phase as using energy wastefully and lacking 
permanence (Jones, 1938), at the pre-oedipal 
phase it could well lead to the cynicism and lack 
of sense of reality involved in depersonalization 
and other disturbances of affect which are 
alleged. 

Here Shields’ plea is for the unity of ‘life? 
and ‘ education * so that they are not viewed as 
separate ‘subjects’, This is in line with 
Winnicott’s assumption that ‘ the healing pro- 
cesses of life” are important in compensating 
pre-oedipal traumata and that mitigating factors 
in experience come from self-healin 


SO on appears as versi 
Service of the ego’, 


that this concept of Kris’s is a Tro 
which the rather disreputable su 
sion, acting-out, and S 


provide in orthodox psycho-analysis, 


The basic and unifying principle here jg the 
stable and controlling ‘setting’. As Shields 


says (p. 123) ‘ Regressive phenomena without 
control and awareness may be no more than a 
meaningless excursion into the bizarre.’ But if 
family and hostel life can make use of regression 
creatively, does psycho-analysis, or can it? 
Here we are faced with dissociation, which is a 
contrasting technique legitimately used to 
Strengthen the self-regarding ego against the 
rest of the self in psycho-analysis of oedipal 
material. This enhancement of dissociation 
appropriate to the oedipal phase requires 
decathexis of the persons of the objects and 
cathexis instead of their internalized imagos, 
according to the pattern described by Freud in 
Mourning and Melancholia. This ‘critical 
instance’ we call superego or ego ideal in the 
case of oedipal content, and in the case of 
pre-oedipal content Winnicott calls it ‘ caretaker 
self’. By this is meant a dissociation which is a 
socially syntonic but self-dystonic ‘ false self’ 
which acts like a superego or reaction formation 
and feels to the patient’s self affectively false or 
depersonalized. To dissolve such a structure 
would be to put ego where superego was. 
According to this theory the repressed ego and 
affects then hold the patient’s sense of ‘ real ’ so 
that if the caretaker-self persists a therapeutically 
unsatisfactory ‘ false ° solution will be left or 
may even be consolidated instead of liquidated 
by analysis. The alloplastic activity and the 
Sincerity to self of the adolescent are typical 
Instances of this ‘ unwillingness to settle for a 
false Solution’, the false solution in question 
being that of treating preverbal and pre-oedipal 
as though they were oedipal elements. Shields 
is working with adolescents, and he makes play 
with this assumption, as we have said, in using 
the word ‘cure’ in the title of his book; he is 
referring to Jones’s second chance of re- 
evaluating oedipal and pre-oedipal solutions at 
puberty. 

It will be evident that for this reviewer the 
book shows the white light of Winnicott’s pure 
theory diffracted in Shields’ application, but, 
Just as important, it relates it to a good deal of 
other work in the same area: for example, the 
work with schizophrenics of Searles (1960) and 
Sechehaye (1947), and that of Bettelheim with 
maladjusted (1950) and autistic (1965) children. 
It also bears upon the problem of acting out in 
orthodox psycho-analysis of * well chosen cases p 
and the regression which this represents and the 
question of how far we tolerate it. 

The case of Tony (pp. 39-42) takes us dis- 
armingly to the heart of the matter. In reading 


ae 
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it we will do well to ask ourselves two questions: 
How often do we personally analyse boys of 10? 
And how often do we personally take delin- 
quents into any kind of treatment? For most of 
us the answer to both questions is either * Never A 
or ‘As little as possible’. In Shields’ case of 
Tony, the mother could accept his twin, but 
experienced from Tony’s birth ‘an irresistible 
revulsion’ at contact with Tony. As presented, 
Tony uses the therapist to externalize parts of 
himself: controller, auxiliary ego, and drive 
manifestation. The testing of the adults which 
occurs in all residential establishments for the 
maladjusted is given dynamic meaning in this 
case report, but the crucial theoretical question 
for analysts remains. Is cathexis of the current 
experience with the therapist a primary experi- 
ence of love along the lines of Alpert’s ‘ cor- 
rective object relation’ (Alpert, 1959) or 
alternatively cathexis of a memory trace re- 
experienced later? In analysis the question 1s 
irrelevant, as we deal with transference, but it 
may present a problem to non-analysts and so 
create misunderstanding of psycho-analysis ; for 
analysts take the frustration principle in 
technique for granted, while non-analysts, like 
analytic students in training, usually have still 
to find from their experience what it means. In 
accordance with this the process described by 
the word ‘cure’ in the title must be assumed to 
have a private (esoteric) meaning for analysts, 
even though it has been understood, often 
insufficiently, by non-analysts through Bettel- 
heim’s phrase ‘ Love is not enough . If being 
kind undid the original ego insult, then the 
repetition compulsion would fall away and lose 


importance. A . k 

Searles (1960, p- 251) clarifies ; this point: 
* Regression represents the individual’s — (un- 
conscious) striving to achieve... chronologically 
earlier relatedness (to objects) are order to 
achieve sufficient satisfaction, security, peace, 
physical and psychological strength and what- 
not, so as to be able to make a fresh attempt to 
overcome the particular maturational obstacle 
upon which he has so far come to grief.... That 
is, I consider that regression always possesses a 
restitutive facet, and for this reason the phrase 
which Kris (1952, p. 284) applies to certain 
varieties of regression— “ regression in the ser- 
vice of the ego ”—is applicable to every instance 
of regression, as is Hartmann’s phrase “ regres- 
sive adaptation ”.’ 


The following passa. 
stands on this point (p. 42): 


ge shows us where Shields 


Tony volunteered to take the blame for rejection, 
for he could then say to himself: * It’s not that they 
don’t love me, but my behaviour has been so bad 
that no one could possibly be blamed for hating me 
and wishing to get rid of me.’ That the idea of 
rejection was never mooted or even hinted at (by the 
school authorities) gave him to hope that perhaps he 
had found at last an environment which really 
cared about him and could not be unsettled by his 
aggressive behaviour, and where he could also sort 
out the meaning of this for himself. This hope 
precipitated feelings bordering on panic (under the 
influence of the repetition compulsion as well as 
from reality testing) and all his defences were roused 
to prevent himself acknowledging his longing for 
dependence. At this point he gave up climbing on 
the roof but was determined to take umbrage at 
every possible point. Overtly he was saying ‘I hate 
you all and I don’t care if you do hate me’. Uncon- 
sciously he was asking himself: * Would these people 
really care for me if I were to reject them instead of 
their rejecting me? If I were to run away and stay 
away, would they really accept me back?’ He had 
the courage to put this to the test, but before he 
made this desperate experiment he made sure of 
three things: one, by throwing a stone through my 
window he informed me how he felt, and that he 
intended to go; two, by abusing me roundly I would 
have every excuse for rejecting him utterly; and 
three, he was using me as a * supplementary ego — 
making me feel the pain in the experience (to the full 
impact of which he was partially anaesthetized) and 
the stark reality of the offence. 

Once he had risked everything on this desperate 
throw, and discovered that he had been taken back 
into the school without question and that I had 
understood the need and the meaning behind the 
process, he was able, in one rapid move, to ‘* regress ; 
to a childlike state of complete trust and dependence 
and get in touch with both his depression and his 
longing to recapture the mood and security of the 
infant, It is the capacity not only to recognize the 


need for regression, but to understand and interpret 


it to the child, and meet it, that is the special role ofa 


school such as Bredinghurst. 


We may add that the triad vinda 
regression—dependency is one of M z 
clear and very helpful formulations W ae £ 
applies in all the areas of work with par h ei 
concerned. That is, he applies it to e ae 
child in all professional dealings eel e ae 
revealed in infantile situations in adult analy: 

her adult situations. ; À 
E = regressive phenomena met : 4 
schools, hostels, and homes are, ba : he 
necessary rule of abstinence in psy¢ o-anal ae 
perhaps more familiar to teachers, parents, an 


hostel workers than they are to some of us 
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analysts. Shields lists some reminders of what is 
quite ordinary in these other settings: the 
aggressive use of nicknames, constant com- 
plaints against the school and particularly about 
the quality of the food, non-acceptance of 
_ normal standards in hygiene and good manners, 
the well-known testing of the authorities which 
regularly happens in residential situations. 


What is so often overlooked is that in adopting 
these socially objectionable modes of behaviour the 
child may in fact be paying the highest compliment 
he can to the adults in whose care he finds himself. 
He is actually saying that he feels so attached to 
them as infantile surrogates and so secure in their 
understanding of him that he can behave towards 
them as though they were ‘the historic infantile ° 
good parental figures who will bear with his un- 
tidiness and excited aggression as a good mother 
bears with similar behaviour in the infant, 

Anal strains in childhood behaviour also offend a 
large percentage of child care staff, who feel that the 
youngster who soils himself, wets his bed or urinates 
in his bath is either doing so out of spite or has never 
been taught the rudiments of Proper hygiene and 
self-control. There is a tendency therefore in some 
schools for adults to attack these Tegressive symp- 

toms in the false conviction that their eradication is 
an earnest of care... 


The implications of Strengthening the con- 
forming, well-adjusted ego would clearly here 
have much the same tone as if a part of the 
patient addressed another Part with the command 
to ‘pull yourself together’, The success of 
bearing with the infantile regressed part of the 
ego which is characteristic of Winnicott’s theory 
of the ‘anti-social tendency ° js given in this 
further passage from p. 124; 


In Tecent years enuresis has very se 
discussed, no attempt has been ani A bes 
Specifically for enuresis or soiling, these things bein 
recognised as part of, and accepted as an Sent 
element In, the child’s total disturbance and claims 


on his environment Which 
€ clear i i 
general improvement, oe ete 


The developmental the i 
elop, ory behind 
approach lies in Te-evocation of an sien of 


normal infant omnipotence, Shi 
AT c ields expresses 


mixture of stealing from her, rati 
taking his rights, hurting and 


i h messin I 
therapeutic environment is to rescue the dees 
child, the staff must be willing to accept that 


equivalent demands will be made by the child on the 
adults in the environment, There will be ste: 


q l1 i ali 
mostly in the school, just as the small child aa 


who is 


near-normal steals in the home. There will be 
aggressive, boisterous, and violent behaviour, at 
times directed against the staff and often to the point 
of real pain or anxiety. And, fora time, there will be 
messing, untidiness, vulgarity, and slovenliness. 


To return to our earlier discussion of the 
effects of applied psycho-analysis upon academic 
or pure psycho-analysis: this stress on regression 
and toleration of the re-enactment occurring 
mainly as acting out is out of step with pure 
psycho-analysis, Psycho-analysis proper re- 
quires frustration of drives and abstinence, not 
gratification, if secondary process is to replace 
primary process with ego structure. But we 
might say that the developmental and technical 
requirements have to come to terms, for if 
regression and acting out have one implication 
In analysis, then they have quite a different 
implication in an ordinary family and in this 
form of applied psycho-analysis. It is the 
emphasis upon the environmental setting which 
makes this family ‘ Setting ’ used for transference 
interpretation a special feature of Shields’ 
approach. For example he Says ‘It is seldom 
long before a boy feels the need to make physical 
contact with the therapist as though we were 
testing out his “ thereness ”,? This is compared 
with the situation met in Mahler’s symbiotic 
syndrome of infantile Psychosis in which 
syndrome regression in fact only alleviates but 
does not cure. Such contact is, of course, 
anathema to analysis but everyday and natural 
1n a family. Tim’s case on p. 127 shows the 
nature of such contact both for the child and for 
the response from the therapist. 


Physical Contact usually takes place first in an 
affectionate or play context. A boy may creep up 
behind me in the playground and quietly slip his 
hand into mine without a word, or he may jump on 
my back, or rush into my room and slap me boister- 
ously on the back and yell cheerfully ‘ Hullo, Doc.’ 
+ ++ gradually these physical contacts become more 
aggressive, 


That is, after some break for a holiday. The 
question why the maladjusted child can come to 
know his feelings first only through behaviour 
and actual contact is discussed in Chapter 12. 
Viewed as psycho-analysis, such clinical 
material may be judged purely as bad technique. 
owever, none of us can afford to throw the first 
stone who has not tackled such cases. The cases 
exist widely, both in manifest and latent form, 
and although Shields does not refer to results, 
as far as symptoms go they are certainly helped, 
it maybe temporarily, if not permanently, by 
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such techniques. Perhaps, it may be argued, 
analysts can find better things to do than 
contaminate their technique by mutual acting- 
out with delinquents. On the other hand, all 
family life and school life includes such experi- 
ences, and it may be good for analysts to come 
to know this at first hand. After sharing such 
experiences with Shields we may, without being 
pharisaical, prefer to say ‘rather him than me’ 
and certainly Shields’ book is a tribute to the 
courage, hard work and devotion which 
delinquents did not get at home but require of 
society and of those who have to do with them. 
For this reviewer, however, the question of 
containing delinquency and of therapeutic 
results is not central. What emerges from the 
book is the prophylactic question which is 
bound up with developmental theory and 
theory of technique. This is Freud’s question 
about the scientific phenomena which is quite 
different from any evangelical social conscience 
or purpose. Judged by this standard Shields’ 
book is an honest statement of clinical pheno- 
mena which we mostly manage not to have to 
notice; it can be safely recommended to all 
concerned with residential care of children: 
normal schools as well as schools for mal- 
adjusted and for the delinquent. He has 
sections on case work with the families which 
will be useful to newly recruited child guidance 
staffs, and a valuable chapter on staff tensions. 
The first two chapters provide an excellent 
discussion of the need for structure as well as 
self-expression; the difference between radical 
cure and symptom relief. Particularly good is 
the passage on pp. 15-16 where as devil’s 
advocate the case is presented for ‘corrective 
teaching and high moral standards * which * may 
serve to establish in the child a new set of 
o which he will find it convenient to 
conform’. There are two other essays 1n devil’s 
advocacy: first, the fate of any response to the 
unhappiness and distress on the basis that 
“love is enough’; the second, the 


ents of a response to the intra-psychic 
conflict without providing a setting. J 
We are left wondering whether people with 
equal devotion and energy might be encouraged 
beyond their capacity to attempt this task with- 
out Shields’ training and technical skill. If so we 
must hope that not too many eggs get as to 
make the omelette. On the other han peny 
young and newly trained workers, EDE 
analysts, who work for local authorities or i 
National Health Service in England are no 


values t 
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being, and for some time to come will be, called 
upon increasingly to tackle delinquents. For 
them this book will be an invaluable practical 
manual and, more important, a stimulus eo 
theoretical thinking. 
Martin James 
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Die Psychoanalyse als Methode. By Imre Her- 
mann. (Cologne and Opladen: Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 2nd revised edition 1963. Pp. 139.) : 
Professor Meng, in his introduction, warmly 
recommends the study of this weighty book. It 
aims at presenting psycho-analysis as a method of 
scientific investigation and compares this method 
with that of other sciences. It would be hard to 
translate Hermann’s book from the original 
German into English. The cultural and tem- 
peramental difference between British and Ger- 
man ways of communicating abstract thought is 
quite striking. Every sentence is packed with 


meaning and takes some effort to unpack! The 
question whether a book originally written In 
red in the 


1934 is still valid in 1963 can be answeree 1n, 
affirmative. In fact this is not only anew edition, 
but largely an up-to-date book with the points of 
view of many authors on current theory. 
Hermann devotes several chapters to the 
presentation of the roots of our method, as they 
were planted by Freud and his first adherents, 
The book is not an easy one to read and I must 
confess to having had to read it several times 
owing to the very condensed way of thinking 
which seems to come easily to “the author, 
However, there are also passages when he 
writes in that simple language so dear to the 
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English reader, e.g. when he speaks about the 
continuity of mental life as a clue to research. 
He calls it ‘Die Kontinuität im Seelischen °; 
© das Seelische’ is a fairly untranslatable word. 
It would be best described as that realm of 
the mind where it is at its most vulnerable and 
variable, perhaps the ego in its battle with its 
three taskmasters. , 

Hermann quotes a moving passage from one 
of Freud’s letters which describes the to and fro 
of studying the patient and formulating concepts 
evolved from empirical data. Freud wrote 
(probably fairly early): 

As soon as I began to think that I had the answer to 
a problem, I lost it again and had to rethink and put 
it together in such a way that all previous prob- 
abilities got lost. The depression I felt as a result 
was unbearable. I also found that one cannot 
work effectively in a state of hovering doubt. 


The question arises, so Hermann argues at the 
beginning, ‘ whether what science achieved for 
the concrete world—the throwing-off of the 
shackles imposed on us by taking the visible 
and tangible as being all there is to it—can it in 
fact now do for the inner world where only 
what could be consciously felt used to be true.’ 
His answer is that psycho-analysis can and does 
do just that: it arrives at conclusions about the 
world of the ‘soul’ as science has arrived at 
conclusions about the world of nature. This 
argument leads him then to prove the scientific 
basis for the ‘unconscious’ versus the ‘ con- 
scious’. He begins, so to speak, from nought, 
Usually a writer on psycho-analysis mentions its 
name, and we all start thinking on the premise 
that we share the knowledge of what it is. Not 
so Hermann. He undertakes the task of provin 
all over again how psycho-analysis came to is 
and how it functions. He then Proceeds to 
three main themes. 
There is a section on ‘ The Psycho-Analyti 
Constellation’ in which the author considers 
such questions as: how do we obtain the 
material from the patient? how does the 
analyst listen? and discusses the ‘ transferen 
of affect and conflict *. = 
The next main section is on psycho-analytic 
penetration and illumination of the material 
gained. In it he discusses ‘Das Sinnvolle > 
the meaningfulness and continuity of all internal 
experience. He gives examples and practical 
advice on how meaning is being evolved and 
what has priority. One sentence struck me as 
specially important and I shall put it here in 


m 
own translation as faithfully as possible: , 


On the whole it needs to be said that the treatment of 
neuroses is only meaningful if one looks at them as 
being failures in development which can be undone, 
in short, insofar as the treatment aims at repairing 
damage of one sort or another. It would not be 
meaningful if it aimed at changing developmental, 
that is dispositional and primary patterns. 


This seems to me important in the light of the 
assumption of a destructive death instinct 
operating from the beginning of life, a Freudian 
hypothesis which Melanie Klein and her 
adherents have made almost the cornerstone 
of their theory. I wonder whether in assuming 
such a destructive instinct in constant action, 
from the start of life, we do not approach what 
Hermann would call something beyond the 
alterable, which can not be undone. In that 
case we would have to draw a conclusion. 
What puzzles some of us about the Kleinian 
approach is that it has shifted from individual 
analysis to analysis of the species, when it is 
legitimate to analyse constantly the same oral 
pattern and no important consideration need 
be given to circumstance and current events. 
This is a point to ponder upon in the light of the 
controversy about teaching which it is at present 
our serious endeavour either to abolish or to 
understand better and formulate more precisely. 

The last main chapter is devoted to two sur- 
veys (‘ Kontrolle ’ in German): 

(i) The Survey of Concepts. Hermann gives 
the example of the concept of active and passive 
and its frequent misuse in dealing with the 

masculine ’ and the ‘ feminine ’. 

(ii) The Survey of the Psycho-Analytic Method 
of Research. Hermann quotes two questions 
put to him by Meng: what helps? and what goes 
on during treatment? He makes eleven points 
in his answer, of which I quote two: (i) One will 
find the courage to think what one has known 
anyway without having had the courage to 
think it. (ii) A simple sentence by the late Dr 
Landauer which encompasses both analyst and 


Patient: ‘ We have learnt (together) actively to 


love (mitzulieben) and to suffer with (mitzu- 
leiden) where before we used to judge’. This 
sounds rather ‘old world charm’, but on 
Closer scrutiny it proves an attitude to be ac- 
claimed at a time when we tend to become 
obsessed with the mischief created by the 
small baby even at the breast. 

Hermann discusses the work of sixty-one 
analysts, past and present, among his own 
ideas. 


Eva M. Rosenfeld 
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Die Psychosomatische Klinik und ihre Patienten. 
By C. de Boor and E. Kiinzler. (Bern and 
Stuttgart: Huber and Klett, 1963. Pp. 274.) 
This is a statistical report on the first ten years’ 
work (to 1959) of the Psychosomatic Clinic at 
Heidelberg University which is directed by 
Professor A. Mitscherlich. The report is of 
interest to the psycho-analyst because the 
majority of cases have been treated by psycho- 
analysis; only in the last five years of the report 
have about half the patients been treated by 
brief therapy on analytical lines as used at the 
Tavistock Clinic and described in the book by 
Malan (reviewed on pp. 261-265 above). The 
authors are aware of the difficulties in the statisti- 
cal treatment of analytical data and they restrict 
themselves to such data which are sufficiently 
definable to be used for statistical treatment, 
such as the routes by which patients come to 
treatment (about twenty per cent come on their 
own initiative and are not sent by doctors or 
clinics); social elements, such as age, education, 
sex, distance of residence from the treatment 
centre, etc. Twenty per cent of the patients are 
classed as ‘ refugees ° which is roughly the same 


percentage as in the population as a whole—a 


ion of our times. i ; 
The selection of patients for treatment 1s 


i . initial interview (including 
ied out in stages: initial in 

Pe eloge tests), probational treatment, and, 
finally, proper analysis. A patient may be re- 


5 hese stages. In the first five 
ioe at Aay DA 69% of all patients are 


of the report 
K ted! in the second five years 74%. In actual 
figures. 70% fewer patients were accepted in 
ad 59 than in the period 1950-54. 
jection were 
(in order psychoses, patients 


stayed away for 
Pe monality (lack of means 


geographical. After the pro 


jecti is less 
rejection for psychoses 1S 
of insight appears as another reason. The 


results of treatment are broken ky eth = 
headings: clinical, social, analytica ae 
without structural changes). With aw a 
its limited aim I find the book very 


and it may serve as a model for the statistical 
treatment of the work of any analytical clinic. 


H. A. Thorner 


Hypnosis and Suggestion in Psychotherapy. By 
H. Bernheim. (New edition). (New York: 
University Books, 1963. Pp. 448. $10.00.) 

This book, first published 75 years ago under 
the title, De la Suggestion et de ses applications à 
la thérapeutique, is a classic of medical psych- 
ology. Freud, at that time at the turning point 
in his development from physiological to 
psychological thinking, considered it sufficiently 
important to merit translation, adding his own 
introduction to the German edition. 

Briefly, the work is a treatise on the nature and 
phenomena of hypnosis and suggestion, and 
includes an extensive section on therapy. It was 
of historic importance in powerfully reinforcing 
the Nancy school of hypnosis, which main- 
tained the ubiquity and diversity of hypnotic 
phenomena, against the Paris view of it as a 
neurosis with a specific phenomenology. Bern- 
heim realized that these phenomena were pre- 
sent in a rudimentary way in normal con- 
scious states, but explicitly refused to accept 
the concept of ‘ unconscious cerebration’ (P- 
158), insisting instead on physiological ex- 
planacions. It led him to put forward the notion 
of hypnosis as ‘the induction of a peculiar 
psychical condition which increases the sus- 
ceptibility to suggestion’ (p. 15), yet at the 


same time mentioning that ‘it is suggestion that 
rules hypnotism ° (p. 15)—a circular argument, 
Freud in Group 


akin to that pointed out by 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. But to do 
Bernheim justice, it is difficult to decide from 
the text whether he did differentiate the concept 
of suggestion to explain the production of 
phenomena during the hypnotic state from that 
of suggestion being the explanation of the 
actual state itself. The psycho-analytic view 
cuts through this knot by showing that sug- 
gestion is a phenomenon of the hypnotic state 
and that both are dependent on complex un- 
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conscious - mechanisms. in both subject and 
hypnotist. 

The therapeutic section describes 105 cases, 
neurotic, psychosomatic, and otherwise, all 
having been treated by hypnotic suggestion to 
obtain direct symptom removal. As might be 
expected, the results were excellent, 81 patients 
being cured of their symptoms, 22 partly cured, 
and only two failures; but the assessment suf- 
fered to an extreme degree from that deficiency 
disease which is still so common to writings on 
medical therapeutics, the lack of an adequate 
follow-up. ~ 

This book can confidently be recommended 
to the historically-minded and the curious, 


Harold Stewart 


Children Tell Stories: An Analysis of Fantasy. 
= By Evelyn Goodenough Pitcher and Ernst 
t, Prelinger. (New York: Int. Univ. Press, 1963. 

Pp. 256. $4.00.) 

This book is a report of a fascinating study 

¿+ done on 147 children of nursery school and 
_ kindergarten age. The object of the study was to 
analyse ‘ some aspects of childrens’ elaborations 
of their fantasies as they became manifested in 
stories spontaneously told by them’. While the 
content of the stories revealed much id material, 
the primary concern of the investigators centred 
in the characteristic modes of fantasy elaboration 
-asan index for determining ego development. 
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The authors concluded that fantasy, similar to 
any other forn of behaviour, was over- 
determined. A series of categories, predicated 
on theoretical ideas about ego development, 
were set up and the stories classified accordingly. 
Discussion and interpretation of their findings 
follow. 

Some examples of the many interesting 
observations are: that as the child matures the 
utilization and mastery of space is increased; 
main figures in the stories become less clearly 
differentiated from other characters and at the 
same time take on more internal complexity; 
more happens to the characters of the story; and 
there is a greater capacity for imaginative 
elaboration of their fantasies. Sex differences 
are less clear than age differences but there are 
hints that boys ‘intrude further into space’, 
exaggerate the qualities of their characters and 
endow them with more activity while the stories 
of girls are ‘.. . more contained, stationary, and 
intensive ’. 

This book makes a unique contribution to the 
field of child study. It should be especially 
useful to those for whom observations bearing 
on ego development are important but it will 
also prove to be an enriching experience for all _ 
who work with pre-school children. Even those — 
who deal with adults will find a new dimension 
added to their clinical observations. 


Frances Hannett 
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WORKING THROUGH IN THE THERAPY OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 


By 


In‘4 recent panel on the problem of * Working 
Through’ (Bird et al., 1964) I was asked to 

_ consider this issue in terms of the treatment of 
schizophrenic patients. This presented some 
difficulties since I was not at all sure that the 
phrase ‘working through’ applied to the 
psychotherapeutic approaches to schizophrenia. 
Its relevance seemed to depend first of all on the 
broadness with which the term was defined, and 
secondly on one’s theoretical orientation toward 
the essential nature of schizophrenia, which 
would, in turn, govern one’s technical 
approaches. Putting aside the question `of 
definition, I thought it best to try to see what we 
are faced with in the treatment of a schizo- 
phrenic patient. Even here I thought it better to 
Postpone an examination of theory in order to 
look first at some clinical observations. 

We all know that phobias are not necessarily 
relatively benign indicators of anxiety hysteria 
with a general potential for limited regression. 
Too often phobic developments are associated 
With far-reaching, malignant outcomes in the 
direction of schizophrenia. How do these two 
types look to us in clinical practice? What can 
they teach us about the essential difference 
between neurosis and psychosis ? And will they 
give us any clue as to the nature of the working 
through process in the treatment of schizo- 
Phrenia? . 

As Fenichel (1945) points out, the typical 
anxiety hysteria represents a defence against 
genital oedipal temptations. In some cases the 
defence against aggressive wishes and pregenital 
drives may occupy more of the foreground. 

ssentially, however, the phobia is designed to 
Safeguard the organism from submission to 

angerous impulses and represents & Compro- 
Mise between the satisfaction sought and the 
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agencies seeking to inhibit and condemn such ~ 
gratification. 

We see all of these elements in the phobia of a 
28-year-old woman who is unable to leave her 
home and appear on the streets alone. In order 
to go anywhere, even for treatment, she must be 
accompanied by her mother. Her fantasies and 
dreams are filled with sexual imagery and 
sexual taboos. Her mother’s misery and anger 
at the virtual imprisonment by her daughter’s 
fears create anxiety and a deep sense of guilt in 
the patient, but neither remorse nor fear alter 
the strangle-hold on her mother’s time and 
attention. Instead she finds herself more and 
more impelled to steal into her parents’ bed- 
room late in the night in order to insure that her 
mother is still breathing. A strong childhood 
attachment to her father is now diminished in 
consciousness to the point of alleged indifference. 
Relationships between the parents become 
impossibly strained because of her demands on 
the mother’s time and her constant anxious 
intrusion on the parents’ bedroom privacy. 

I don’t think I need to spell out in detail how 
such a case fits our understanding of the neurotic 
defence against and satisfaction of both genital 
oedipal strivings and pregenital aggressive 
drives. It is only too clear how the phobia 
defends against sexual temptations, takes re- 
venge on mother in the name of pes 
dependency, and on the same, basis both 
satisfies sexual curiosity and alleviates guilt in 
the single compulsive act of desperate concern 
for the mother’s life during the night. A 

Is the situation very different 1n the rich ac 
varied phobic developments SO often ae 
with schizophrenia oF so-called borderline 
states? I think it is, and an examination of a 


typical instance may help us ey moz 
1 
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clearly between neurosis and psychosis and point 
the way to some understanding of one special 
aspect of the problem of working through. 
A 19-year-old girl gradually finds herself 
unable to occupy her own bedroom or to touch, 
move, or use any of the items of furniture, 
clothing, or decoration to be found in the room. 
Soon she is not able to enter the room at all, 
not even to use the separate dressing room and 
bathroom associated with this unit of the house. 
This injunction spreads to all other members of 
the household, including her parents and siblings. 
Not even the maids are permitted to perform 
the usual household chores and the room is 
eventually closed off, the doors locked, and a 
dread and anxious watch established by the 
patient over any possible intrusion. A tense and 
sometimes bitter struggle is set up between the 
patient and her parents since the patient insists 
on sleeping in the mother’s study, a demand 
which not only disrupts the mother’s privacy 
but also tends to provoke the usual cycle of 
anxiety, helplessness, and rage in the parents. 
Many features found in the first phobic 
patient can also be found in this younger girl. 
Her fantasy life and her actual behaviour are 
also filled with sexual temptations and sexual 
taboos. Her relationship to her mother oscillates 
between affection and rage, feelings which might 
be characterized as ambivalent except that they 
tend to be highly separable and distinct states 
rather than mixed emotions. She is frightened by 
any physical closeness to her father, even by his 
standing near her, but even more frightened by 
the apparent changes in his Personality due to 
advancing years and an approaching senility 
Although this patient is able to leave the house 
on her own, drive her own car, and even take 
trips to distant countries, she is perpetuall 
driven back to her home. Even when the pa: ra 
ultimately challenged her either to oa y 
own bedroom, which . „occupy her 
> proved impossible, or take 
a room away from home, which she has now 
done, the patient is compelled to spend a major 
portion of the days and evenings at h 
watchfully protective of the sanctity of her Ea 
There Is a very large difference between these 
two patients on a diagnostic basis. The first is 
very clearly an anxiety hysteria, with a generally 
unimpaired reality sense, with the sharpest 
understanding of and feeling for the exec 
quality of the phobic development, The 
second patient is just as clearly schizophrenic 
both on psychological testing and from clinical 


observation. She is perplexed in her thinking 
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to an extreme degree. Her reality sense is 
markedly impaired and, at various times over 
the years, has exhibited somatic delusions, 
delusions of grandeur, paranoid persecutory 
ideas, extremely autistic thinking, and a host of 
other evidences of the schizophrenic develop- 
ment. The question I would like to pose for 
your consideration is whether the phobia 
present in this second patient bears any dynamic 
or structural resemblance to the phobia present 
in the first patient, or whether markedly new and 
different elements are present. Ultimately it may 
be hoped that an answer to this question will 
enlighten us on the issue of the nature of ‘ work- 
ing through ° in the treatment of schizophrenia. 

On the surface, the phobia of the schizo- 
phrenic patient has a number of features similar 
to those found in the neurotic phobic patient. 
Frightening sexual temptations and taboos are 
present in both. A deep and dependent attach- 
ment to home environment characterizes both. 
Tyrannizing the parents by virtue of the phobic 
formation is present in both. Love and hatred 
for the mother, though markedly different 
degree, are equally present. And yet there are 
such significant differences that one is left in no 
doubt that very divergent mechanisms are at play- 

First let us examine the general mood and 
preoccupation of our schizophrenic girl. These 
are well enough expressed in notes she has 
addressed to me and from which I quote 
verbatim: 


First of all I am writing to put on paper My 
thoughts of the week-end I suppose for a desperate 
need of communication, because I am in a blur. 
Iam not really alive at all. I am hardly breathing, 
nothing is meaningful for me, I put myself into a 
comfortable uncomfortable child-like state. I am 
in a state of lethargy, I have no reason to live. I just 
don’t care anymore. I can hardly make an effort. 


A little later she says: 


Nothing seems to have any permanence. I guess 
this is rubbish and ridiculous but what I mean 1g 
say is I feel I am losing my integrity. No, youre 
right, I have placed myself in a highly insecure 
Position, and I think slowly I am losing my mind; 
yes, I am losing my mind, my energy, I suppose MY 
sense of being, if I ever had any sense of being. 
But it is all a very slow, gradual, subtle process. 
I can’t seem to find pleasure in anything. 


In another note the patient writes: 


Perhaps one of the things I am enraged about so 
tremendously is the fact that my parents have been 
lousy, aad as for dying, they died on me years ago- 


ot 
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But in the same note the patient also rejects the 
death of the parents in no uncertain terms. 
In fact she often entertained the thought of 
kicking her father’s genitals just to insure a 
lively reaction from him. 

These brief sentences and ideas convey quite 
well the typical schizophrenic perplexity, the 
sense of dying, losing a grip on reality, the 
developing inertia, and the growing loss of 
identity or psychic integrity. They also represent 
in a tragic-funny way the desperate need to use 
any device, even assault, to try to get some 
reaction from the environment, from the passive, 
Withdrawn, and unresponsive father. Better an 
enraged father than one who has disappeared, 
has died, has melted into nothingness. 

But what lies behind the phobia about the 
room which may not be entered, may not be 
altered, may not be touched? What is the con- 
stant need to return to the home, to sit there in 
endless watchfulness, in desperate boredom? 
Does it have much to do with a conflict about 
repressed impulses, sexual drives that must be 
inhibited, traumatic experiences that must be 
avoided? I don’t think that such conflicts play 
any central part in the picture and this patient 
made it dramatically clear to me that any 
understanding of the problem would have to 
Proceed along different lines. ‘No, Nol’, she 
Said to my suggestion that maybe masturbating 
in the bedroom had something to do with the 
taboo. ‘Not at all. Don’t you see how it is? 
If someone goes into my bedroom they will see 
differently from me. They will not be seeing the 
Same room, Then maybe my own view of the 
room will change and it will not be the same 
room any more. And if that happens then I 
will not be me anymore.’ All of this said with 
utter desperation, with the deepest anxiety. 

Here is the core of the schizophrenic’s 
Phobia. It lies in the preservation of one’s 
identity. It lies in the frightening efforts to 

ang on to those shreds of object representa- 
tions, those shadows of real objects, that can 
even make a room stand for a family, for parents, 
for childhood, for the tattered remnants of 
Memory that threaten constantly to slip away 
and precipitate the deep slide into the nothing- 
Ness of full blown psychosis. The phobic forma- 
tion here does not represent a resultant of 
Conflict over incompatible ideas or impulses. 

he phobia here represents a life-line to survival, 
a last ditch effort to retain some intact represen- 
tations of her childhood parents even though in 
Some remote symbolic form. 


As if in confirmation of these ideas the patient 
now expressed the deepest shock at her discovery 
a few days earlier that her parents had come to 
see an associate of mine in the very next office 
and at the same time as her visit to me. The 
disturbance did not come from the fact that her 
parents were in touch with an associate of mine, 
presumably to discuss problems connected with 
my patient’s treatment. On the contrary, she 
was pleased that they showed such interest, were 
willing to spend so much money, and could also 
talk about their own personal problems as well. 
What had shocked her was the danger that she 
might see her parents coming in or going out of 
the office. They did not belong to this environ- 
ment. She could hardly tolerate the idea of 
seeing them outside the home, away from the 
environment where she usually encountered 
them. They would no longer be her parents. 
They would be changed and the change would 
frighten her. And now she told me that once, by 
chance, she had seen her father walking across 
the street far from home and had been desper- 
ately frightened to recognize him as an old and 
feeble man, unlike anything that represented 
him in her mind in association with his being at 
home. On the same day she encountered her 
younger, and more energetic mother in a depart- 
ment store and had experienced the same sense 
of fear and estrangement, since her mother away 
from home no longer seemed her mother. The 
patient remarked: ‘ That whole thing drove me 
crazy.’ 1 

It seems to me that the entire clinical picture 
of this schizophrenic patient can only be clearly 
understood when seen in the light of Freud’s 
classic statement about schizophrenia contained 
in his (1915) paper on ‘The Unconscious - 
I do not wish to get lost in abstract theoretical 
considerations about the difference between 
neurosis and psychosis, but I think it will ne 
enough be clear that this is the only pathway y 
which to reach some bridge to certain pee 
concepts connected with the problem of ‘ work- 
ing through’. A brief statement concerning 
Freud’s position, therefore, seems 1n order. 

He considered the paradigmatic sequence in 
neurosis to proceed from frustration to Aon 
tion of the external real object followe a 2 
reversion of the libido to the fantasied object, 

s ‘ essed objects 
and then to investments 10 the repr ery 
of the unconscious. This, I believe, ith the 
much what one can see 10 orcs Sean 
phobic developments in the case of neg at 
patient, Conflict over impu ses 
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incestuous objects, repression, and ie of 
cathexes in the nuconsaons eo hand T 7 
symptomatic acts involving the t ne phobias 
early represented, both in the phobia 
i : i eed compulsions of this patient. 
So much is clear about the neurotic Da 
But Freud considered the situation in sc! oe 
ia to be quite different. Renunciation fo) 
pias objects was not followed by a reinstate- 
ment through libidinal investments in fantasied 
iects nor by renewed cathexes of earlier 
puen. d objects in the unconscious. „Instead, 
ne d indicated, ‘ object cathexes are given up 
ee ee retreat of the libido into the ego tends 
A roduce the characteristic narcissism of the 
Se cheents, Freud made it very clear that 
when he referred to the fact that * object cathexes 
are given up’ in schizophrenia he did not mean 
only external reality objects. He specified Te- 
peatedly that ‘in schizophrenia, this flight con- 
sisted in withdrawal of instinctual cathexes from 
the points which represent the unconscious 
presentation of the object’. — oA 
If we apply this formulation to the clinical 
picture in our schizophrenic patient we see quite 
clearly that whatever were the dramatic frustra- 
tions and conflicts that precipitated and continue 
to precipitate her withdrawal from real life, the 
phobias and compulsions themselves are in the 
nature of life-saving efforts, perhaps partly to 
ward off further movements towards psychotic 
regression, but certainly as restitutional or 
restorational efforts following an intolerable 
threat of object loss. We see further that the 
threat is to her own identity, to her psychological 
integrity, and that this stems from the imminent 
disappearance of object representation. We can 
understand her moods of desperation, her sense 
of dying, the feeling of inner world destruction 
that is paralleled by a fear of outer world des- 
truction. If the ego is indeed a precipitate of 
abandoned object cathexes then one can easily 
comprehend that its underpinnings rest on a 
foundation of internalized object representations. 
If these are decathected as Freud suggested, then 
indeed we should expect a constant sense of 
dying, disappearance, emptiness, and inner and 
outer destruction, together with a great many 
restitutional features all the way from kicking 
hard at the world in order to get some response, 
to hanging on even to symbols such as the 
untouched and untouchable room. 
You will remember that Freud (1915) attri- 
buted the preciousness of schizophrenic speech 
. to the fact that with the loss of internal uncon- 
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scious objects the schizophrenic endeavours e 
regain such objects by placing special value Sa 
words as if they were the real objects for instin : 
tual investments. As a consequence the a 
might ultimately be obliged to content E 
with the verbal representations, a pale sha y 
of the things themselves. But this is also eee 
the schizophrenic girl with the room ene 
The patient here is reduced to content h = 
in an anxious, dissatisfied way with the a : 
remote symbols of her childhood pecan a 
to her parents, a room to be left undistur ee 
house which can no longer be lived in or : 
really tolerated, a stereotyped picture Po 
father and mother living in a stereotype A 
vironment which cannot be disturbed by sei 
intrusion of achanging reality. Again the pene 
is reduced to dealing only with pale shadows 
restitutions for the objects whose true repres 
tation is in the process of disappearing. a: 
This is a very long way round to get n 
consideration of the problem of * wor ng 
through’. I know of no way, howei = 
short-circuit the process. Either schizop | 
is a deeper, a more intense neurosis, a quan a 
tively exaggerated neurosis, in which baer ie 
problems of working through would be ek 
tially the same, with perhaps minor bet a d 
or else schizophrenia is both quantitative Yoh 
qualitatively different from neurosis, 10 adie 
case the problems associated with ieee 
through might present a different eae 
and tactic altogether. Since I am theore ean 
committed to the latter position it see es 
advisable to offer some clinical yiee a 
relevant to this hypothesis, tope Ea PEs 
Freud’s formulations on the subject. 7 ae 
tion now arises as to how these data a aaa 
lations bear on the nuclear characteris 
‘ ing through’ process. ; 
ee Shen different but easily recon 
views on ‘working through pes oe 
paced epen Denion divided. te 
Bird et al., : : iain 
Gi work into processes leading 10 are 
and processes leading to change. He c PeR 
the analysis of those resistances p ae the 
directed at the development of insig a E 
analytic work proper, whereas the a ae a 
resistances which keep insight from a ape 
change were placed under the hea ee 
‘working through’. It must be ath) ie 
course, that there is a considerable mena i 
tion of these processes both temporally E 
terms of the content involved. Never 
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there seemed good reason to conceptualize two 
separate aims in the conduct of an analysis since, 
on an empirical basis, we are only too often 
aware that insight alone may not lead to change, 
and certainly change may occur in startling ways 
without any development of insight. 

Brodsky also focussed on the problem of 
change but in more explicitly metapsychological 
terms. He indicated that ‘ rigid structuralization, 
whether of the id, ego, or superego, all require 
“working through” and that automatized 
pathways for reaction which are inherent in 
structure formation are not easily altered by 
simple insight’. He then suggested that the 
mastery of anxiety and other painful affects in 
the analytic situation is a major factor in the 
process of working through. Essentially, how- 
ever, both Greenson and Brodsky centred their 
thinking around those analytic processes by 
which structural changes are brought about. 

From this point of view it cannot fail to 
interest us that the acute onset of a schizo- 
phrenia accomplishes in one violent wrench what 
many years of intensive analysis sometimes fails 
to accomplish, namely the total restructuring of 
the psychic apparatus. It goes against the grain, 
of course, to speak of schizophrenia almost as if 
it were a successful analysis, but this feeling 
stems mainly from personal or social values 
Which, however important, have little to do with 
the scientific issue. If alterations of patterned 
Psychic structure were the goal, then schizo- 
Phrenia as a process must interest us in con- 
nexion with the problem of working through, a 
Procedure which also seeks to make radical 
Changes in psychic structure. i : 

The mere juxtaposition of the schizophrenic 
Process and the process we call working through 
must raise a question in our minds. Should we 
Not be sensitively aware that the analytic proce- 
dure, with its implicit and explicit invitation in 
the direction of altered patterns and structures, 
Carries with it just as much of a destructive threat 
as a constructive promise? It would hardly be 
a victory for psycho-analysis if the working 
through process succeeded in changing the 
Patient, but in the direction of psychosis. 

It must be, then, that we are interested in 
Structural changes but with a special sign 
attached, evidencing some special constellations 
of form or function that we call reality adaptive. 

he question immediately arises, not only in our 
own minds but in the patient’s as well, what 
Suarantees exist in the analytic process concern- 
ing the direction of change? Why normality 


rather than schizophrenia? Or a more profound 
neurosis, a deeper regression? To clarify this 
issue it may prove helpful to make a rather too 
simple comparison of the elements to be found 
in the processes which are designated as schizo- 
phrenia, mourning, and working through. 

As I have earlier indicated, Freud emphasized 
that schizophrenia involved a flight by way of 
withdrawal of instinctual cathexes from the 
points which represent the unconscious presen- 
tation of the object. Decathectic processes or 
what Freud referred to as ‘disavowal” take 
place and replacement is only in the form of 
megalomania, hypochondriasis, or the charac- 
teristic restitutions of the schizophrenic, includ- 
ing delusions and hallucinations. 

It is quite different in mourning, as Brodsky 
also emphasized. This process does not in any 
way involve such a complete surrender of the 
object. What is decathected is not the object 
representation but the unrealistic longing for 
and belief in the present existence of the object. 
That the object continues in memory and in 
affection and in participation in the internal 
conscious and unconscious life of the patient 
seems beyond question even long after the 
mourning process is at an end, at least in cases 
of successful mourning. 

The process termed ‘working through ° 
makes for an interesting contrast with the two 
preceding states. As both Greenson and 
Brodsky have made adequately clear, „this 
process is not merely the acquisition of insight. 
It is not merely the piecemeal abreaction of 
quotas of affect strangulated by repression. 
Nor is it merely the conjunction of insights with 
relevant emotions which make the insights 
subject to more rational cognitive evaluation. 
And even Brodsky’s appealing theory which 
combines insight and the mastering of suffering 
and anxiety in the safety of the analytic situation 
leaves something to be desired. While I have no 
doubt that all these elements play some role in 
the process of working through, it seems to FY 
that such explanations all rest too heavily eit z 
on theories concerning the effectiveness © 
abreaction or on learning theory of the Gebel 
tional or conditioning varieties. enio 


On the basis of my experience 
lem of schizophrenia I am inclined to suggest 


another special source of danger to e 
in the process of working through, ate 
reason for his tenacious resistance Ta c m a 
During the course of analysis n co ng 
through we anticipate that the patie: 
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able to alter radically the relationship jaca 
his fixed drive investments in objects and o om 
representations without destroying op po ae 
cathexis. But what guarantee does the pati = 
have that the abandonment of fixed patterns o 
ionship between drives and objects or object 
Relations P ñ leave him in the vacuum 
representation will not lea fe Di d the fidi 
of psychosis? Structural rigidity an Rea 
of drives in relation to objects may be t i as 
obstacles to analytic change, requiring the = 
and patient working through process, but they 
also represent the patient's basic protection 
inst the onset of a schizophrenia. I would 
P that the deepest anxiety that afflicts 
pee in the course of working through, and 
Pae that nullifies the simple effectiveness of 
ie AN the dread that leads to repetitive 
re-enactment of old patterns, is intimately 
connected with a threatened ego dissolution 
should the analysis succeed in pulling apart 
historically patterned drives from historically 
structured self and object representations. 

In a sense this is precisely the point made by 
Stewart (1963) in his cogent and detailed analysis 
of the literature on working through. He has 
also pointed to the need for object constancy 
during the course of the working through process 
while pointing to the concomitant purpose to 
change the mode and aim of the instinctual 
drives. Freud repeatedly made it clear that 
working through was intimately linked with 
‘resistance of the unconscious’ or ‘id resis- 
tance’, and Stewarts review makes it quite 
evident that Freud had in mind by these terms a 
general difficulty in the reallocation of cathectic 
investments. All that I have done is to link these 
concepts with Freud’s formulation in his paper 
on ‘The Unconscious’ in which the essential 
nature of schizophrenia is given as a process of 
decathexis in order to speculate about the deep 
anxiety experienced by patients in analysis when 
confronted with the invitation to change. The 
deepest resistance seems associated with the loss 
of self and object representation with a con- 
Sequent loss of identity and reality testing. It is 
interesting to me that Stewart, in his excellent 
Paper, chose to include a vignette from the 


analysis of a borderline patient where he indicated 
that: 


For her to try to change, to become self-sufficient, 
threatened a loss of identity and meant being separa- 
ted from the primary object. 


If then the basic resistance to change lies in 
the area of threatened ego disintegration arising 
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from the abandonment of the established a 
investments, what is the alternative route yen: 
allows for a successful analysis? Here I Mea 
we can gain new clarity and new pg eee 
the process of working through by a e 
examination of Greenson’s (1965) paper. He ‘a 
placed central importance on the issue of a y 
working alliance. He has made it very clear nes 
this alliance breaks down when the patien a 
unable to make even a transitory and parti ‘ 
identification with the analyst. He has shown ps 
that, under the ordinary circumstances ag 
patient without marked ego defect, suc Pe 
alliance develops naturally and becomes a el 
tool in the analysis. Then he has shown us 1n : 
most concrete, clinical terms how, in the a 
of the working alliance, where ego defect b see: 
the identificatory process, it may be impor ie 
to alter the circumstances of the analysis, rt K 
patient up so that he can see the analyst, ac a 
alter-ego, even do for the patient what a ee 
mother would have done in early cit $ 
when traumata are frequent. In short, he r 
shown us that in the face of an exists 
developing ego defect it may be vital to move m 
analytic working through more and more ae 
direction of a feeding, replacement, inte ae 
technique which in many respects more C rat 
resembles the therapy of schizophrenia 
analysis proper. ; e 
Obviously these variations in teenaa a ; 
due to very special circumstances and eee 
represent the general problem in the ana a 
neurotic patients. There we may ae oe A 
rely on the existence of a working a jan at 
potential for identification which is PCa 
to bolster the patient in his movemen oe a 
the abandonment of old object ties. ps eee 
has indicated to us, the vaneen, o ee 
synthesis is quite adequate under N 
circumstances to explain why a suc rae 
analysed patient does not pap gest ce 
psychotic. The freed instinctual mpm ae 
indeed move from one nexus, as Freu = pane 
to another, just as the neurotic oe a eA 
doned objects with fantasied ones z object 
reinvests cathexis in the Rana oe hal 
representations. But there is also no aati for 
in patients who somewhat lack the me tishing 
identification, who have difficulty in es pen 
the working alliance, the dangers 1 
many times over. tas if? 
The so-called borderline states and n a a 
characters represent very special po a n 
analysis for precisely these reasons. 
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seem to be a working alliance in the ‘ as if ° case 
turns out to be merely some primitive imitation 
rather than any true identification. With the 
successful progress of an analysis one is apt to 
see more and more anxiety and often enough 
the development of psychosis. The processes of 
dissection and detachment inherent in analysis 
sometimes accomplish the aim of ridding the 
patient of old object attachments, but the failure 
of identification either with the analyst or with 
new objects ensures ultimate disintegration of 
the ego, 

I do not mean to imply that object loss is the 
sole danger in analysis and the sole agent 
behind the need for working through. It is 
rather the ultimate danger and operates as the 
most powerful resistance to structural change. 
The abreaction of affects, the development of 
insight, the mastery of anxiety are all vitally 
important but often discouragingly transient in 
the analytic process unless they appear 1n the 
Context of new identifications, new object 
representations, and for this the so-called 
working alliance is the paradigmatic opportunity. 

If in analysis the decomposition of old object 
relationships threatens the patient with ‘ going 
crazy °, to which he brings the strongest resis- 
tance, the reverse is true in the therapy of 
Schizophrenia where the ultimate threat is 
“going sane’. The reason for this anxiety and 
resistance to change is basically the same in the 
Schizophfenic as in the neurotic. However 
Uneasy and damaging the solution may seem to 
be, the schizophrenic restitutions by way of 
delusions, hallucinations, phobias, and the like 
are some solution to the problem of object loss 
and the precarious structural balance thus 
Obtained becomes rapidly fixed and rigidly 
Maintained, Here the resistance to change may 

ecome far more marked than in the analytic 
approach to neurosis since processes of identifi- 
Cation are far more difficult for the schizophrenic 
than for the neurotic. The core problem in 
Schizophrenia, seen from one perspective, 1s the 
Problem of identity, and even the fragile iden- 
tities Woven from the shadowy stuff of restitu- 
tions are clung to with a tenacity which makes the 
therapeutic problem extremely Aifficult, if not 
Insuperable, ; 

The problem of working through in the treat- 
Ment of schizophrenia has, both theoretically 
and practically, very great differences from that 
l ch exists in the analysis of neurosis. The 
atter implies an intentional process of decom- 
Position to which the patient brings strong 
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resistance but the analyst has on his side the 
generally healthy tendency of the organism 
towards psychosynthesis, towards new identifica- 
tions, towards an acceptable restructuralization 
within the framework of the neutral but friendly 
atmosphere of the analytic situation. In the 
treatment of schizophrenia, on the other hand, 
the basic aim of therapy must always be first 
and foremost compositional in nature, with the 
building or rebuilding of structure always in the 
foreground. Whereas in the working through 
process in analysis the basic tools are interpreta- 
tion and reconstruction, in the therapy of 
schizophrenia the basic tools are contact, feed- 
ing, communication, and the deliberate fostering 
of all imitative and identificatory processes. 
It can easily be seen then that working through, 
in the analytic sense of the term, either does not 
exist in the therapy of schizophrenia or is a 
highly secondary factor. Let us consider for a 
moment the issue of interpretation in the treat- 
ment of schizophrenia. I choose to focus here 
simply because this tactic comes closest to what 
constitutes the psycho-analytic procedure. All 
other elements in the treatment of the schizo- 
phrenic patient such as support, direction, con- 
tainment of destructive drives, positive attitu- 
dinal approaches, symbolic realization, and the 
like are fairly far removed from anything com- 
parable to the working through process in 
psycho-analysis. But interpretation also plays 
a part in the treatment of the schizophrenic 
patient, and the question arises whether the 
function it serves is similar to that which is 
found in the analysis of neurotics. There is no 
doubt, oê course, that interpretation to the 
schizophrenic patient may enlarge the scope of 
his insight. Unlike the purposes present 1n 
analysis, however, the major aim of interpreta- 
tion is not insight but communication and the 
most relevant therapeutic factor in interpretation, 
whether of contents, defence, or transference has 
to do with offering to the schizophrenic patient 
the possibility of being understood. aS mon 
immediate neighbour of such a procedure is bet 
the analytic process but the rearing of an intan 


in which contact, communication, ae aea 
i the forerunners Ot 1m!" 
standing operate as he building of 


and identification and ultimately t 
psychic structure. 
Summary 


Working through in the analytic shone 
involves overcoming resistances gt 
change within the id, €80; and superego. 
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working alliance is an essential precondition to 
successful working through since it involves the 
continuing operation of identificatory processes 
without which the potential threat to object 
constancy might lead either to increased resis- 
tances or to psychosis. The deepest anxiety of 
the patient lies in the fear of loss of object repre- 
sentation without corresponding replacement, of 
which the continuing working alliance stands 
as guarantor. Such processes as the develop- 
ment of insight, the abreaction of affects, the 
testing of the reality of insights through their 
conjunction with emotional responses, and the 
mastery of anxiety within the analytic situation 
are all affective elements in the working 
through process, but only in the situation 
where new identifications are available to replace 
old object ties and investments which must 
ultimately be abandoned or radically altered if 
analysis is to be successful. And under ordinary 
circumstances the analytic situation in itself, 
without educative, restrictive, or overtly suppor- 
tive atmospheres, provides adequate opportunity 
for safeguarding structural integrity in the 
patient. 

The schizophrenic, having already suffered a 
structural holocaust, clings to his shadowy, 
unreal, and fragmented identity and restitutional 
objects with the greatest tenacity. The problem 
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is perhaps less one of structural change than one 
of reconstruction or replacement. Identificatory 
processes and a working alliance cannot be 
counted on and the therapeutic task, even with 
respect to interpretation, centres on contact, 
communication, and understanding in order to 
facilitate the operation of primitive imitation, 
incorporation, introjection, and ultimately iden- 
tification. 

Working through here means a more direct 
emphasis on those approaches which, in the 
infant and child, tend to build psychic structure, 
including education, restriction of destructive 
impulses, support, affection, and the provision 
of effective models for thought, feeling, and 
action. Even the bolstering of the defensive 
organization, e.g., the provision of compulsive, 
ritualized tasks, represent more directed efforts 
at structure building than is true of the working 
through process in psycho-analysis. In all 
likelihood the term ‘ working through ° should be 
reserved for classical psycho-analytic procedures 
with neurotic patients, In the treatment of 
schizophrenia the emphasis is so largely on the 
tactics for developing and deepening the 
“ working alliance ’ that the process of ‘ working 
through’ proper must necessarily play a very 
secondary role. 
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TRANSFERENCE, INCORPORATION AND SYNTHESIS 
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Formulations about psycho-analytic treatment 
have evolved mainly from the study of the 
development of the transference neurosis. In 
this paper, I will study regression and other 
changes in the ego state that occur in analysis 
and will focus upon a clinical group that has 
often been referred to as borderline states and 
Character disorders. In cases with charactero- 
logical problems, there is an opportunity to view 
ego processes and transference more clearly than 
in cases where ego defects are not prominent. 
However, I will also consider the psychoneuroses, 
emphasizing features that are common to all 
Patients who can participate in a psycho- 
analytic relationship. : 

As noted in a recent panel discussion (Waelder 
et al., 1958) of the International Psycho-analytical 

Ssociation, a comprehensive definition of the 
character disorders is a difficult and controversial 
task. In this paper I am referring to a clinical 
group that is familiar to all analysts because of 
the special and characteristic difficulties they 
Present in analysis. I use the term character 
disorder to refer to patients who have reality 
testing sufficient to distinguish them from a 
Psychotic and yet who find it difficult to relate 
© objects in an affectively significant fashion. 
These patients, instead of suffering from cir- 
Cumscribed symptoms, find the task of ordinary 
living and relating to others difficult and frustrat- 
Ing. Many variables have been considered in 
Order to make such a nosological distinction 
Meaningful. Modell (1963), for example, feels 
that these patients form an object relation in the 
transference that is similar to Winnicott'’s (1953) 
Concept of the transitional object. The conclu- 
Sions of the recent panel concerning arrested ego 
development and ego defects are also pertinent 
oth to the understanding of this clinical group 
and to the thesis of this paper. 


Ome analysts believe that patients with ego 


defects present special difficulties in developing 
a transference neurosis. They make a distinction 
between transference neurosis and transference 
reactions. Such distinctions become useful only 
if one can understand the ego processes under- 
lying these phenomena. 

An investigation of the historical development 
of the concept of transference clarifies many 
questions. In the Studies on Hysteria (Breuer 
and Freud, 1895) and the Dora case (Freud, 
1905) transference is discussed in a therapeutic 
setting, while in Freud’s papers on technique 
(1912a,b, 1914) the emphasis is mainly on clinical 
theory. We are, however, frequently imprecise 
in our use of the terms transference reaction and 
transference neurosis and I shall here define my 
use of these terms. 

Transference reaction refers to a person’s 
reactions to an object as they are determined by 
infantile unconscious factors. Viewing the object 
in terms of archaic imagos and a primary 
process orientation leads to irrational attitudes 
and distortions. This is the essence of any 
transference phenomenon, but transference reac- 
tions are responses not limited to the analyst. 
They may occur towards any meaningful object 
and be well rationalized and justified. The 
transference neurosis has features which distin- 
guish it from transference reactions which are 
important in determining its therapeutic value. 
The transference neurosis has been defined as a 
condition in which the patient projects certain 
infantile feelings exclusively on to the analyst. 
Anna Freud (1946) focussing on the oe 
nature of the past, believes that if infantile 
feelings continue to be projected on to Pak 
other than the analyst, one is not dealing wi 
transference neurosis. She states, nay 

But, in spite or yore Geren aie hae not, 
transferred reactions of the child, the a Merethe 
so far, met a single case of a child patient w. 
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original neurosis was given up during the Teamen 
and replaced by a new neurotic ee w. 3 a 
the original objects had disappeared an lage 
taken their place in the patient’s emotiona Aa 

only a structure of this kind which deserves the name 
of transference neurosis. 


sts have doubted whether an 
é oie eee on to the analyst can ever 
occur. They reason that insofar as the patient is 
living in a world of objects, the patient cannot 
‘exclude’ them completely from distortions 
based on the projection of infantile imagos. From 
a metapsychological viewpoint, the exclusive 
nature is questionable in that the archaic objects 
that are projected are not integrated as well 
synthesized whole objects. The archaic objects 
are at best, owing to the unstructured state of the 
infantile ego at the time of their development, 
part objects, and can be projected only as such. 
In this regard, the patient’s part object projec- 
tions may give the analyst a specific role and 
significance while some other role may „be 
ascribed to another person. The fragmentation 
and splitting of objects is a characteristic feature 
of primitive infantile ego states. The roles 
assigned to the analyst as a part object are 
frequently evanescent and interchangeable. 
Sometimes, for example, the analyst is rather 
suddenly changed from a ‘ good object’ to a 
“bad object’ and the original saviour becomes 
the persecutor. 

Conflicting and ambivalent attitudes toward 
archaic objects and the later elaborations and 
revisions of the object are determinants of the 
transference projection. There are different 
levels of transference neurosis and dynamic shifts 
occur differing from the Stereotyped repetition 
of what has been described as a transference 
reaction. Here the transference neurosis will be 
considered as a focal object relationship which 
for the moment may supercede all other object 
relations, 

The most important therapeutic aspect of the 
transference neurosis is not whether it occurs, 
but whether it can be resolved. One that can be 
resolved is a therapeutically workable trans- 
ference or an operable transference, I would 
like to emphasize the necessity of considering 
not only the presence of a transference neurosis, 
but also the mechanisms necessary for its resolu- 
tion. 

The technical difficulties that occur in the 
therapy of patients with character disorders are 
related to defects found in various ego systems, 
Gitelson (1958) has emphasized the ego distor- 
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tions found in this group and has considered 
such defects as typical of this clinical entity. The 
ego distortions associated with arrested S an 
ment affect all ego systems. An important Ee 
of the ego defect and one that will be “a T 
determining the course of analysis is the dis pa 
bance in relations to objects. These pa A 
have a limited capacity to view an object mor 
realistic secondary process orientation. T bed 
have an impaired ability for object cape oe 
tion; they tend to see objects in a ae 
fashion and look at the world in terms o he 
distorted infantile organization. Although aes 
cular objects may serve specific roles, defen oe 
or otherwise, their perceptual system ee 
with relatively larger amounts of piman 
process energy than that of the payonan ne 
Therefore, distinctions between present an ie 
are not precise and the boundary between re: 
and what is projected is blurred. + afl 
Technical problems occur more or less in a 
cases. To some extent, all patients have char an 
terological problems and insofar as there e 
ego defect, the patient will have special difficu i 
in the resolution of the transference yee 
Searles (1963) believes that a psychotic aE of 
ference is characterized by different leve AS 
symbiotic fusion with the analyst and he ete 
the various aspects and manifestations Ot ie 
fusion as it occurs with schizophrenic ceo 
He points out, however, that deren age 
patients have many elements in the trans. s e 
neurosis that are similar to the psychotic i. the 
ference. According to Searles, even emer 
psychotic patient it is difficult to make > onts 
distinctions from the neurotic; there are e A 
of a ‘ transference psychosis >in ere E 
The psychoneurotic patient is a PERE, 
better discriminations than in e AOO 
ter problems and consequently is ab al i p aith 
external objects, including the analy k This 
more of a secondary process ee 
greater ability is of value in making 
ference neurosis an operable one. 


II. THE NEED FOR OMNIPOTENCE AND 
DISRUPTIVE REGRESSION T- 
In this section, I would like to discuss s ao 
demands some patients may make E fo 
analyst, the management of which may vet 
disruptive complications. The ee soot 
pathology of these patients rma : eae 
them to assign a specific role to the ana a 
which may lead to an inoperable transfe PE 
The patient is frequently initially susp 
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He has found it difficult to obtain security and 
gratification from objects or to relate at a level 
of object constancy. Since he may have little 
capacity for self-object differentiation, all objects 
can become a source of danger, insofar as hateful 
introjects and external objects become fused. 
Early in analysis, the analyst is often invested 
with omnipotence, this representing an attempt 
to counteract the destructive internal objects 
which have caused the patient to feel helpless 
and vulnerable and to consider himself a hateful, 
unworthy person. The analysis is cast in the 
role of a saviour who, in some magical fashion, 
will be able to give the patient ‘ power’ and 
“love ° and thereby make him into an invulner- 
able omnipotent person. 

An inevitable consequence of such expectations 
is that the patient is eventually disappointed 
insofar as megalomanic expectations cannot be 
fulfilled, When this disappointment occurs, the 
Patient experiences rage and further regression 
May occur leading to disorganization and 
Sometimes panic. The feelings may be of such 
Intensity that the patient withdraws from treat- 
Ment. If the patient remains in treatment, this 
Tegression may finally reach a stage that corres- 
Ponds to, although is not identical with, the ego 
State that preceded the formation of systematized 
defences. At this point characteristic ego defects 
are revealed and deficiencies in basic capacities 
become apparent. At such times, the analyst 
1S often confronted by a patient experiencing 
intense waves of anxiety and accompanied by a 
fear of dissolution and the loss of control of 
destructive and self-destructive impulses. The 
transference neurosis at this point may be 
Characterized by a projection of hostile introjects 
as a consequence of frustration. If there has been 
No reinforcement from the analyst this projec- 
tion may not become overwhelming and the 
Image of the interested and benign analyst may 

€velop and co-exist with the transference object 
Projection (See Section VII). ! 

During the course of his life, the patient has 
met other benign and interested people who have 
tried to help him. The significant difference 

tween the analyst and other helpful external 
Objects is that the analyst does not take sides in 
the patient’s intrapsychic conflicts; he does not 
deal with them as part of a current reality. The 
analyst considers both sides of the conflict, the 
Patient’s genetic background and current reality 
Tepresentations, in his interpretations. He 
€xamines the ambivalence and explores the 
Adaptive and defensive reactions to the conflict. 


Projection of omnipotence on to the analyst is 
inevitable in many of these cases and, as stated 
earlier, is indicative of the projection of an 
archaic megalomanic imago. This attitude 
concerning the analyst must be analysed and, 
as with any element of the transference, such an 
analysis can be effective only if the patient is 
able to make a distinction between the analytic 
reality and his distortion of it. The patient’s 
need to keep the analyst omnipotent will cause 
him to seize upon whatever opportunities the 
analyst may unwittingly supply to maintain the 
idealized external object and to deny it as his 
own construction. The loss of the omnipotence 
makes the patient feel a prey to his destructive- 
ness. Under any circumstances, it is difficult to 
work through an attitude which the patient con- 
siders vital for his psychic survival. 

The regression that occurs in the analysis of 
Cases with ego defects leads to an ego state which 
corresponds to earlier phases of psycho-sexual 
development than the regressions that occur in 
the analyses of the psychoneuroses. In both 
types of cases, however, the ego fixation that 
is the basis of psychopathology is not directly 
reproduced in the therapeutic regression. 
Although there are greater segments of the ego in 
psychoneurotics which continue to function 
within the analytic situation at adaptational 
levels characteristic of later stages of develop- 
ment, in the cases with character disorders there 
are also still many functionally adaptive areas, 
as evidenced by the fact that the patient is able 
to carry on with his daily life even if it is only a 
marginal adjustment. 

This cycle of megalomanic ambivalent expecta- 
tion and disappointment need not occur in a 
sudden crisis-like fashion, although it frequently 
does. It can lead to an intensely painful state of 
awareness. Often the patient avoids the full 
development of such a state by withdrawing 
from treatment, or by attempting to Nae 
the therapist into establishing a relations ae 
which is non-analytic. To a large measure, H 
possibility for continuing the anilin bis 
depend upon the analyst’s purposeful avoi ae 
of reinforcing the patient’s omnipotent expe 


tions of him. ent of any transference 


In the developm 
fentode, Aae reinstituted to E T 
subject against emergent forbidden or og i 4 
impulses and intolerable regression. | nay 
fences characteristically utilized by “ee s : 
ego defects are restitutional and primitive, 


it is not uncommon for these patients to experi- 
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ence transient episodes that are phenomeno- 
logically similar to a psychosis. At these times, 
the analyst has been made into a destructive 
external persecutor, a projection of the parent s 
uncontrollable megalomanic destructiveness. 
The need to protect himself from the analyst or 
to protect the analyst from himself is a unr 
ference state based on hatred and hating infanti G 
introjects and is characterized by a blurring o 

boundaries between the self and the outer world. 
In spite of the gravity of the condition and the 
considerable reality distortion associated with 
paranoid defences, a recovery to a less disrupted, 
more manageable state often occurs rather 
E wish to give the impression that all 
cases of character disorders in therapy react in a 
rigid stereotyped sequence. The above descrip- 
tion should be considered as a theme with many 
variations. Frequently, the reaction to the 
projected omnipotence is a fear of dissolution, a 
fear of being ‘ swallowed up’ by the analyst. 

The depth of the transference regression is also 
variable. The analyst’s interpretive activity is a 
factor that will control its disruptive aspects and 
in some instances its duration. From a func- 
tional viewpoint, the regression can sometimes 
be confined to the analytic session and the patient 
may continue his usual modes of adjustment to 
the outside world. 

I wish to emphasize that a transference 
neurosis occurs in the analyses of patients with 
ego defects, but it embodies specific vicissitudes 
which require further understanding. Specifi- 
cally, the frustration of the need for omnipotent 
gratification leads to a transference regression, 
which can lead to a therapeutically workable 
transference neurosis if the analyst’s attitude and 
behaviour does not reinforce the patient’s 
megalomanic expectations, and if the analyst’s 
integrative interpretations have continuously 
kept pace with the shifts in the patient’s reactions. 


III. ADAPTIVE POTENTIAL OF 
REGRESSED EGO STATES 


An ego dominated by primary process has 
numerous characteristics which are not found in 
a more highly integrated ego. In many ways, the 
primitive ego is more labile and has a lower 
threshold of reaction to traumatic experience. 
Similarly, because of its labilit » and in specific 
favourable circumstances, it may be affected by 
positive experiences that can increase its adaptive 
range. 


The acquisition of adaptive techniques which 
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lead to higher states of integration involves he 
process of incorporation. The ego develops 5 
acquiring introjects that lead to more ena 
functioning. Such introjects may have sever: 
modes of action. On the one hand, the intro- 
jects may act defensively, reducing the peer ae 
potential of intrapsychic conflict or ego RE 
and permitting the ego to achieve a more st ae 
homeostasis; as a consequence areas wee ie 
autonomy may develop. On the other han L K 
ego may utilize an introjected positive exponi i 
not only in regard to its defensive ponhe pe 
may benefit from the experience direct i y 
having ‘ assimilated’ an adaptive phage Ma 
point that is clinically illustrated in a re Boe 
paper (Giovacchini, 1963b). The ego's ar z 
tarium °’ is expanded and its functional rang : 
increased. Under these circumstances, the hed 
has better integration (greater structure) t 
reviously. N 
k In the regressed transference state, the ego ha 
undergone a loss of a previous integraron 
disruption, that may be experienced as pan rH 
It is less efficient and less able to deal with he 
inner and outer stimuli. If the disruption is Ne 
too intense, however, the ego may not pene 
the same rigidity and inflexibility of i “oe; 
defended state. During regression, alt me 
some adaptive capacities of the ego are imp E 
with the loss of certain defensive mo mine 
operation (in contrast to introjects mara ee 
disruption), the ego gains the potent af 
structuralization. The functions of later a i 
adaptive and defensive structures, some 3 ae 
are responsible for stereotyped an rental 
responses are often lost during sucha eae aire 
but because of such a loss the ego ae E EA 
other adaptive techniques that are mor 
and flexible. ot a 
The reaction to regression 1s Se eee 3 
many factors and need not always be meee 
or painful. Kris (1950) thoroughly exp ioe 
potential benefits of the regressed a tee 
artistic creativity. In the analytic situa ss sie 
analyst’s integrative interpretations aE 
anxiety that is produced by the loss o Aois 
stabilization, leading to a trusting, , a bai 
relationship which makes the regression 
tolerable, but useful (See Section VII). 


TV. REGRESSIVE SEQUENCE AND 
TRANSFERENCE RESOLUTION f 
As discussed above, the regressed oe Sy 
lead to flexible adaptive techniques. i eae jee 
the degree of regression is variable an 
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differences in the therapeutic potential of differ- 
ent regressed states. 

I have often noticed, in a broad sense, two 
types of regression which occur sequentially and 
differ in their functional capacities. One ego is 
more primitive than the other and is charac- 
terized by relatively less organization, a greater 
degree of fragmentation, and an inability to 
relate to objects including the analyst. Such a 
fragmented ego is impaired in its ability to 
incorporate and form stable introjects. The 
patient’s lack of organization does not enable him 
to form object representations that are coherent 
and oriented along a secondary process organiza- 
tion, and as a consequence there is no operable 
transference with this narcissistic organization. 

Nevertheless, the ego may move forward from 
this position to a state, although primitive, in 
which it has the capacity to form introjects. 
Because it has undergone the dissolution des- 
cribed above, the ego now has a capacity to 
incorporate new objects, a capacity that it did 
Not previously have because of hostile destruc- 
tive introjects leading to constrictions (See 
Section VI). By regressing to such a level of 
disorganization, the ego has also lost its capacity 
to maintain destructive introjects when It 
“ progresses’ to a slightly advanced position. 
It has gained from the loss of such introjects 
insofar as it has the capacity to incorporate 
experiences which can expand its adaptive 
Potential. 

In summary, 
Panying the transference regressi¢ . 
he degree to which the regression is‘ controlled 
depends upon the integrative effects of the analy- 
tic relationship. In the development of an oper- 
able transference, we usually find a particular 
Sequence of ego states. The regressed state 1$ 
Ollowed by one of greater organization 1n which 
the patient has sufficient ego structure to relate 
© the analyst, Insofar as the ego, although still 
Tegressed, is better synthesized, aspects of the 
analytic relationship can be internalized by the 
Patient and then utilized to examine transference 

Projections. 
I believe that a two-fold sequence te : 
evelopment of a transference neurosis, particu- 
arly in cases with ego defects. First, there is a 


State of relative disorganization in which the 


Patient cannot maintain old introjects without 
a Smenting them. Second, this stage of dis- 
se ization must be followed by another ego 

ate in which there is sufficient organization to 
Permit the formation of new introjectss The 


the degree of disruption accom- 
ression is variable. 


leads to the 
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patient has usually undergone one and often 
more states of disruptive regression before he is 
able to have an analytic ‘ orientation’. Psycho- 
neurotics (or neurotics in whom there are only 
minimal ego defects) do not, as a rule, experience 
the transference regression in a violent explosive 
form. This would indicate that their egos can 
gain from the analytic situation without having 
to revert to such disorganized infantile states. 
The regression of these cases is one in which 
there is still considerable organization and 
secondary process, but as always, there are 
exceptions. 


V. ‘ SUPPORTIVE ° ASPECTS OF THE 
ANALYTIC ATTITUDE 

Analysts have constantly been preoccupied 
about the nature of the broader helpful factors 
of the analytic situation. The essence of their 
ideas are that the patient, by internalizing certain 
aspects of the analysis, achieves a synthesis that 
enables him to take a relatively objective view- 
point of his inner problems. In this regard, the 
analyst’s feelings towards the patient have been 
emphasized as being instrumental. 

Spitz (1956, quoted by Géitelson, 1962), 
writes of the ‘diatrophic attitude’ which he 
defines as the analyst’s healing intention to 
maintain and support the patient. Nacht (1962) 
believes that the analyst must have a feeling of 
‘love’ for the patient. In all that has been 
written on the subject, the importance of the 
analyst’s wish to help the patient is one idea 
which is constantly expressed. 

Silber (1962) has described certain therapeutic 
situations in which the patient, over-burdened 
with anxiety, attempts to displace it on to the 
therapist. He believes that if the therapist is able 
to master the conflicts presented to him by the 
patient, the patient can learn a technique of 
active mastery rather than remain in a state 0 
helpless passivity. Silber seems to indicate that 
the patient learns an adaptive technique from the 
therapist. This implies that the analyst is able 
to introject the patient’s conflicts and, then, 
presumably because of a better organization, 1S 
able to solve them. For the analyst to react to the 
patient’s problems in this manner, hoaa 
implies that the analyst has an eg° Y an 
structural characteristics make it compatible 

‘ sont? i I do not believe that 
with the patient’s conflicts. + ‘ A 
this is the nature of analytic ‘help’. _ lities 

The analytic situation has intrinsic Se Kd 
that lead to regression and then a a Eo 
integration. The patient brings hisinn $ 
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tension and anxiety to the analyst who is not 
overwhelmed or destroyed as the patient some- 
times wishes and fears, but instead is keenly 
interested in a non-anxious fashion. Gitelson 
(1962) has stressed this non-anxious Interest, 
believing that the patient derives his ‘ support 
from the qualities of the analytic relationship 
in which there is a change of narcissistic libido 
to an object libido, a sequence that, in itself, has 
ilizing effects. 
E reacts to his inner conflicts and 
archaic destructive introjects as if they were 
reality. The analyst would be stepping outside 
the therapeutic role if he were able to react to 
such problems as if they were capable of pro- 
ducing similar anxiety or other effects within 
him, for this would serve to reinforce and fixate 
the patient’s attitude that his problems are ‘ real ° 
rather than fantasy. As Loewald (1960) has 
stated, the analyst, because of the differential 
between the analyst’s and the analysand’s ego 
structure, is able to help the patient to structural- 
ize his needs. The analytic situation, charac- 
terized by an interested, but non-anxious 
attitude concerning the patient’s problems, 
communicates that the therapist has not only a 
greater integration, but one that is different 
from the patient’s, insofar as the analyst’s ego 
would not be anxious or overwhelmed by similar 
problems. The patient becomes aware of this 
differential and gains security, 

The analytic attitude gives ‘ support ’ because 
eventually the patient recognizes that his prob- 
lems do not consist of external realistic threats. 
The analyst’s willingness to analyse without 
imposing his own standards eventually reassures 
the patient that there is something within him to 
analyse and he becomes aware that there are 
irrational elements within his personality that 
do not have to be reacted to, mastered, or de- 
fended against, but simply have to be under- 
stood, an understanding that leads to integration 
and ego expansion, Only then can the analysand 
understand the anachronistic nature of his fears. 


VI. PSYCHIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
DISRUPTIVE INTROJECTS 

To understand the intra-ego processes associ- 
ated with the achievement of a higher state of 
integration, one has to explore further the 
analytically stimulated regression. 

Certain features in the Psychoneuroses are 
more easily discernible in cases with charactero- 
logical problems. Ego defects reflect mal- 
development consequent on traumatic non- 
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integrable early experiences. Conflict leads to 
fixation and its impact as a trauma depends on 
the child’s predominant psycho-sexual onena 
tion; prior ego organization determines whet 1 
an ego defect will occur or whether there will be 
the selective repression that leads to neurosis. 
These two reactions are not mutally exclusive nor 
are these distinctions absolute. Many signing 
external objects are considered dangerous ane 
destructive and their object topresentor on 
instead of being synthesized into the oe 
preconscious level) has to be a sures mac 
representations repressed in the form of es al 
tive introjects not only have no value in 2 
ing the ego’s adaptive techniques, but the La 
sence of these repressed elements interferes ame 
maturational and developmental processes. be 
hostile introjects interfere with the ee at 
course of development in that the ego nhs oer 
acquire the synthesized smoothly pace és 
techniques necessary to be able to = ‘ ae 
mutually satisfactory and beneficial fash. gee 
other objects. Chronic frustration an tedly 
various consequences are, therefore, repea 
erienced. . 
These destructive introjects later sonnir 
to the formation of pathological self and s te 
representations. Insofar as the child ae 
an assaultive and rejecting external wor! hee 
there was self-object differentiation, ao nae th 
of ego functioning will reflect distur an a 
structure instead of the id-ego conflicts of psy 
neurotics. , of 
When the ego has reached a certain eTe 
regression, the transference neurosis e k 
disruptive effects of the destmiciye nn ie 
The archaic primitive ego that is gon ee 
transference is characterized by ahi teperpeets 
object differentiation. As the analys ES oF this 
the various defences against the wea a etl 
primitive undifferentiated siale i on a 
experiences the pain of psychic “ © area 
state of helpless vulnerability) E ‘a ati 
whelmed by anxiety and rage. n BeN 
tendency is to use the defence ee rii 
projection and to feel assaulted a na 
by the analyst. Interpretations keep 4 preven 
feelings focussed upon the analyst an ojections 
the patient from generalizing the a ze 
thus keeping the problem within the : - oe 
the analyst is successful, or at leas p ito 
successful, the patient loses some of his a car 
project and the resultant state may be ae (hd 
the one that preceded the need to SRS a 
patierit feels confused and disorganize 
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Suffers from a pervasive sense of inadequacy; he 
clings to the analyst and demands succour from 
him. His identity sense is disturbed, he has 
doubts concerning who and what he is, and he 
often complains that his behaviouris disorganized 
and that he is not able to perform tasks that were 
pedestrian. 

As previously stated, the depth and mani- 
festations of the regression vary. What is uniform 
is that there is a loss of organization when 
Compared with the previous state of defensive 
adjustment. One observes greater vulnerability 
and needfulness in the patient which may or 
May not be reflected in his general behaviour. 

As discussed in Section II, the patient seeks 
Protection by turning to an omnipotently 
Constructed analyst. He now uses an even more 
Primitive psychic mechanism than projection, 
fusion, However, since the analyst has constantly 
been interpreting the projected anger, this fusion 
is less destructively cathected than when the 
Patient felt frustrated mainly because he was 

isappointed in his demand for omnipotence, 
and is characterized chiefly by attitudes of help- 
less dependency. Insight and understanding 
are, nevertheless, observed to follow awareness 

Y the patient of his fusion with the analyst. 
Parts of the ego that had been repressed because 
Of the formation of destructive introjects are now 
Tegained. Fragmented ego elements become 
efnthesized and what was previously $ Tee 

comes an incorporation of the analyst. These 
Processes represent an ego expansion, one that 
usually occurs as a result of a series of regres- 
Slons and repetitive integrations. 


VII. REGRESSED STATES AND THE 
ANALYTIC INTROJECT 

Th the regressed condition described above, the 

Patient’s self and object representations arean a 

“a Non-integrated state, a state sae by 

’cobson (1954) as being characteristic © 

conata] period. This state developmentally 


*Ntedates the one in which the patient prajeots 


1S destructi the latter state, on 
Sunded penned mr (affects with a certain 
Cgree of structure), there is an eae 
ee an ability to perceive objects. The di pen 
s tween these two states cannot simp ae 
“mmarized on the basis of one being primitive 
and the other less primitive. The ater 
€ projecting ego is still pathological, 
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characterized by rigidity and the inability to 
assimilate integrating experiences from the outer 
world. In contrast, the further regression, which 
I will refer to as an anaclitic state, is not rigid, 
but fluid. This fluidity is of vital importance. It 
is at this point that the presence of the analyst 
becomes important for the patient’s develop- 
ment. To recall, the frustration caused by the 
analyst’s failure to gratify the patient’s need to 
be omnipotently rescued as well as the fear of 
being engulfed by the analyst contributes to 
projection of distructiveness on to the analyst.” 
Regression to an anaclitic state resulted from the 
internalization of rage which is brought about 
by relating all the patient’s feelings to the trans- 
ference. In the anaclitic state, insofar as this is a 
stage preceding the establishment of introjects, 
there is a potentiality for establishing new object 
representations. 

In therapy there is no clear cut reversion to a 
particular psychic state. The two regressed 
stages outlined here are not finite and distinct. 
The ego vacillates back and forth and shows 
elements of both, but with greater emphasis on 
either anaclitic or projective elements. 

The painful and disruptive qualities of regres- 
sion vary and are dependent upon the kind of 
analytic situation that has been established. The 
patient regresses in that he gives up some of his 
defensive and constricting ego operations, but 
if this occurs in the context of the analyst’s 
integrative activity, the patient does not feel 
overwhelming anxiety. The internalized rage 
may be confined in its expression to the analytic 
hour or to other more circumscribed situations 
and be less disruptive than prior to the trans- 
ference regression when it was generalized. 

The process of incorporating the analyst with 
his non-anxious attitude and willingness to 
understand are part of the developmental aspects 
of the ‘adaptive synthesis’ that Gitelson 
stresses. Although not immediately evident, 
the patient finds the analyst’s non-anxious 
presence a source of strength. To feel his world 
crumbling and yet to have a person around who 
is not afraid as he is, but interested in learning 
and understanding, gives the patient considerable 
reassurance. Because the analyst does eh 
accept or respond to the patient's infanti r 
disorganization as a real catastrophe, the Pe 
becomes able to look at himself as a Reedy. 
phenomenon rather than as a human tragedy. 


fence against regressing to the 


a . . ic has 
suces impression is that the paranoid pay rojection 
Which “ed In stabilizing a generalization of wsp f trans- 

In a therapeutic setting would repres® 


ference resistance and a de 
anaclitic state. It would al 
of the analyst as analyst. 


Iso result in not being aware 
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Interpretive activity becomes a concrete and 
implicit demonstration of the analyst's a 
in the patient’s developmental capacity. Intro- 
spection is cine wa of theincorporation 
itic relationship. 

wd ar ‘ transference reactions ’ that are 
part of the patient’s daily life become recognized 
as products of infantile responses during the 
course of analysis. The analyst by confrontation 
and interpretation reveals the unconscious 
factors in the patient’s behaviour. He thus 
introduces a new frame of reference causing 
unconscious determinants to become associated 
with himself, and the various transference 
reactions when viewed as id responses tend to 
converge around the analyst. 

The patient now has two views of the analyst. 
One such view, that of the ‘ analytic introject 
makes possible a workable transference neurosis 
by augmenting the ego autonomous self-obsery- 
ing functions. When such functions are available, 
the ego responds differently to destructive 
introjects (or the introjection of imagos pro- 
jected on to the analyst); it tends to deal with 
them with some degree of objectivity and not 
feel overwhelmed by them. Such operations are 
the essence of, and precondition for, the resolu- 
tion of the transference neurosis. 

The nature of the analytic attitude is difficult 
to express in concrete terms, Because it is 
mainly an attitude, a description of it in terms of 
content is at best vague and ambiguous. I 
believe one of its main elements is the analyst’s 
response to the patient’s anxiety. The analyst, 
not overwhelmed by the analysand’s anxiety, 
responds in a different frame of reference; 
he is interested in understanding the patient 
and helping the patient understand himself. 
Because of emotional involvement, previous 
relationships could at most have given him 
only a limited understanding. To be under- 
Stood, i.e., in terms of inner needs, tension, and 
anxiety, is a prerequisite to normal development. 
Patients with character defects experienced 
minimal, if any, understanding of their needs 
during childhood. The understanding the analyst 
offers is an entirely new experience, one that is 
the essence of the Support intrinsic to analysis. 
The patient’s Capacity to acquire the analyst’s 
attitude towards himself makes it possible to 
resolve the transference neurosis. 

The experience the analyst offers has its 
prototype in normal development. The analyst 
supplies, through integrative interpretations, 
what the adequate mother supplies in correctly 
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erceiving and responding to her child's needs. 
Need salicin may be considered in terms of 
a hierarchical continuum. At first the infant 
seems to be concerned only with the product 
that is needed and later with the object that 
supplies the product. The child achieves p 
greatest confidence and feels accepted when i- 
has the security of feeling that his mother 1 
aware of his needs and is capable of cerpon 
appropriately to them. At this point, he = 
his mother understands his inner as aac 
even at times when he does not understand t T 
himself. With further development and abili n 
to form abstractions, the security associated wit 
such concrete infantile gratifications as being 

i i If-esteeming 

fed become generalized into se ree 
feelings of worthiness, confidence, understan' 
and being understood. . p 

Now alongside the destructive introjects ang 
the patient’s angry attitude towards the apao 
is the analytic introject. With this evelb R a 
the ego has the capacity to distinguish be ba 
two perceptions of the analyst as well as HE 
different aspects of the self-representation. a 
patient becomes increasingly able to see a 
the analyst as analyst from the oa ee 
persecutor or rescuer, and concomitant 1 hin 
able to recognize certain irrational forces 
himself. d ; pean 

The qualities of the analytic initroject will v y 
with the ego state. The imago of the E er: ante 
ing analyst may be incompatible wit baer 
tively fixated ego, especially during í corets 
phases of treatment. As the analyst m 
the patients unconscious defensive a Tr 
however, he demonstrates his ability Fae a 
stand and pull together what to me pa z This 
disparate, frightening and un sie Puce 
integrative activity, analagous to Pe ae tote 
understanding of the child’s needs, le 

ucturalization. s K vit 
E believe that the analyst’s integrative ata 
is the essence of the structural gradien oee 
Loewald (1960) describes. In order to eei 
the analyst, the patient’s ego has to have E 
structure to perceive the analyst as being nalytic 
understand his needs. The analyst in his PaE 
role has ‘ greater ’ structure than the Pee pyre 

The megalomanic wish for the ana Ai vm the 
omnipotent represents a abaya ore. the 
imago of the analyst who unders ta eae 
patient’s needs. The primitive imago ai Aue 
representing integrative aE ee aa 
imbued with magical qualities that he ee 
everything and enable it omnipotently 
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all needs (and even creates the needs). If the 
analyst attempts to gratify unconscious needs 
or to reinforce defences, a technique often 
referred to_as support, he is responding to the 
patient’s irrational demands and contributing 
to the maintenance of the infantile organization 
and equilibrium, one that contains a preponder- 
ance of primary process elements, whereas the 
therapeutically desired development and syn- 
thesis always heads in the direction of the 
secondary process. The incorporation of an 
interaction that is based on primary process 
Operations cannot become a basis for ego 
development. 

Many authors believe that there is an innate 
developmental drive. Under proper circum- 
stances, the ego expands its adaptive capacities 
and reaches high degrees of synthesis and struc- 
ture. Winnicott (1958) writes of the ‘good 
enough environment ’ which augments and gives 
form and substance to the psyche’s propensity 
toward differentiation. The analyst becomes the 
Chief representative of the structure-promoting 
environment. A 

Non-interference and acceptance 1s an essen- 
tial aspect of the analytic attitude. In the regres- 
sed state, everything is tentative and the identity 
sense is poorly consolidated. Potential matura- 
tional forces have been and continue to be, 
disrupted by non-gratifying and threatening 
external and internal objects. The analyst 
responds differently to the innate development 
Potential of the psyche by not doing anything 
to suppress it, S i 

As an analogy we can consider the learning 
Process, The ultimate learning achievement 1s 
to perform the task alone, autonomously to 
Master the problem. The teacher supplies the 
Student with certain information which he 
integrates and thereby expands his adaptive 
Capacities and skills. Similarly, the introjected 
analytic attitude becomes the basis for trans- 
erence resolution and ego structuralization. As 
With information imparted by a teacher, it has 
to become integrated and part of the patient's 
£80; the incorporation must become an aspect 
Of the ego’s synthetic functioning. A good 
teacher provides a setting in which a student 
may attempt his own spontaneous solution 
Tather than demonstrating how something should 
> done, Any attempt on the analyst’s part to 
impose his own standards or to play a role, 
“ven though consonant with certain of the 
Patient’s conscious or unconscious needs, will 
mat Ube smoothly incorporated. It will be 
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disruptive to the ego’s drive towards autonomy. 
The analyst, emphasizing understanding by 
interpretation, is implicitly encouraging the 
patient’s autonomous potential. The patient’s 
developmental drive toward autonomy emerges 
as interpretation increases the patient’s ability 
for self-observation. 

The analysand expects to be responded to in 
terms of content of conflict, but the analyst 
scrutinizes his conflicts and interprets their 
adaptive interrelationships. The patient, by 
adopting a similar attitude, begins non-anxiously 
to observe himself, a process that promotes 
autonomous integration. This leads to a syn- 
thesis of previously fragmented elements and to 
the formation of gestalts, adaptive techniques and 
structure formation. 

What inhibited or blocked the ego’s progress 
was, alongside other factors, an environment 
that interfered with its developmental potential. 
The destructive parental relationship is an 
example of a pathological vicissitude that may 
lead to psychic chaos and which is experienced 
as helplessness and vulnerability. Under these 
circumstances the child cannot become auto- 
nomous. A child’s experiences with his parents, 
optimally, are smoothly incorporated and 
synthesized by the ego and contribute to mastery 
of the drives and enhancement of the ego’s 
autonomous potential. If the relationship 
interferes with this autonomous potential, the 
ego institutes defences against an experience 
which is felt as traumatic and assaultive. These 
defences prevent the establishment of introjects 
that can be utilized for ego functioning and 
adaptation; instead, this traumatic aspect of 
the parental relationship remains fragmented 
from the rest of the ego. te, 

The projective aspects of the introjective- 
projective features of the transference neurosis 
facilitate the directing of affect to an external 
object. The analyst becomes cathected and as a 
consequence there has to be a relative withdrawal 
of cathexis from introjects, including destructive 
archaic ones. Turning to the outer world has a 
structuring effect insofar as what was aade 
to the primitive and disruptive within the sel 
becomes attached to an external object which e 
eventually recognized as _ having Sunes 
qualities that are in the service of understanding 
a ing autonomy. . 
er the formulations ai 
regressed ego states and transference resolution 


refer to stages which correspond to ee 
unintegrated, perverbal phases of the oo 
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regressed ego in an adult is not the same as an 
infantile ego insofar as many of the functions of 
the adult ego are retained. However, the impact 
of object relations as an integrative factor is 
highlighted in the transference regression, and 
incorporation of the analyst corresponds to the 
acquiring and synthesis of introjects in the infant. 
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The reaction to the introject is multi-determined 
and all stages of development contribute to it. 
These reactions are dramatically relived in the 
transference and a variety of factors pertaining 
to ego development, synthesis, and the analyst’s 
role are emphasized. 
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THE INTERNALIZED REPRESENTATION OF THE OBJECT 
IN THE PRESENCE AND IN THE ABSENCE OF THE OBJECT 


KENNETH GAARDER,! WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Introduction and Thesis 


In integrating psycho-analysis with other sciences 
it seems useful to elaborate concepts which have 
validity in a number of spheres. Such may be 
the case if a concept is logically a categorical 
imperative: is solidly observable in a wide variety 
of clinical phenomena; and, finally, is consistant 
with, and synthetic of, scientific ideas from a 
number of realms—for example: psycho-ana- 
lytic, neurological, operational, and information- 
feedback models of the brain and mind. 

It is hoped that such a concept is offered in the 
distinction of two conditions of the internalized 
representation of the object. A number of 
Psycho-analysts have elaborated the idea of the 
Internalized representation of the object as a 
useful clinical and theoretical concept. It is 
Considered by all of the following workers, 
although not necessarily explicitly or as a major 
issue. Novey (1958) uses the term mental 
representation of objects in a lucid and useful 
article which particularly well states the logical 
need of the concept and is a partial review. 
Jacobson (1954) uses the term object representa- 
tion to describe one of the cornerstones of her 
Observations of the ego. Engel (1962) notes the 
Necessity of a psychic object representation and 
describes its development in infancy. He utilizes 
the term to make explicit something implied in 
Spitz’s observations of ‘ eighth month anxiety . 
Spitz (1950) notes that the child confronts the 
real percept of a stranger’s face with the memory 
trace of the libidinal object. Federn (1952) notes 
that the object representation rather than the 
Object per se is invested with object libido. 

artmann (1939) considers a * central regulating 
factor, usually called the “inner world” ’, 
Which arises by the process of internalization, 


which would necessarily include the concept. 
Grinker (1957), Hendrick (1951), and Balint 
(1950) make formulations which require the 
concept without deriving a specific term for it. 

It seems, therefore, that the concept has a solid 
position in the work of a number of psycho- 
analysts, in spite of a lack of general explicit 
acknowledgement of its place. Thus, when a 
psycho-analyst speaks of ‘ object cathexis ` and 
‘cathexis of object relations’ he will be hard 
put to argue that he is not really talking about 
the cathexis of the internalized representation 
of the object. 

The internalized representation of the object 
can be defined as that activated functional com- 
plex within the brain (or mind?) which represents 
the external real object. Part of the value of the 
concept is to make explicit the logical imperative 
that objects cannot be cathected with psychic 
energy, but that only their internalized represen- 
tations can. Another aspect of the concept’s 
value is that it helps to generalize the necessity of 
an internalized representation of all aspects of 
reality, something which the concepts of 
introjection, internalization, identification, in- 
corporation and object cathexis do not do 
without modification beyond their original 
definitions. We are therefore dealing with a 
concept which extends beyond purely defensive 
considerations into Hartmann’s (1939) ego 
areas of autonomous conflict-free functioning. 

Having the concept of the internalized 
representation of the object, the next task is to 
make concrete the distinction of the two 
conditions in which it exists. These are: in the 
presence of the object and in the absence of the 
object. Reasons why this distinction is con- 
sidered important will be given, but first it must 
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be made completely explicit what is meant: there 
is one condition of the ego in which the interna- 
lized representation of a given object exists in the 
presence of the object. There is another condi- 
tion of the ego in which the internalized repre- 
sentation of a given object exists in another form 
in the absence of the object. Below attempts 
will be made to reconcile the proposed concep- 
tual distinction with logical, observational, and 
scientific considerations. 


Logical Considerations 


One of the values of the proposed distinction 
appears to be its sound logical position. Two 
situations are defined completely by the presence 
or absence of the object. There are only two 
possible logical difficulties with the distinction 
made: firstly, if it were to prove impossible 
adequately to define the two distinct conditions 
—presence or absence of the object; secondly if 
it were shown that there were no important 
difference between the two conditions other 
than the thing which defines them—if the pre- 
sence or the absence of the object were not 
accompanied by any important changes in the 
internalized representation of the object and 
more generally, the ego. Consideration of the 
observational and scientific issues to follow 
seems to answer both of these possible logical 
difficulties in most situations. 


Observational Data 


The thesis presented can be illustrated by clini- 
cal vignettes readily available to observation 
in the child. By deduction and clinical observa- 
tion of patients reported below, I assume it to be 
true of the adult as well, although not so 
strikingly obvious, 

The particular vignette I will use is fr 
Engel and Reischman’s film of ‘ Monica, a 
Infant with Gastric Fistula and Depression ’, 
which has been widely observed by professional 
audiences, The details are also described by 
Engel (1962, p. 50). The implicit interpretation 
of the vignette can also be made in the story 
Freud (1920) tells of the infant who plays the 

fort * game with a toy on a string, in the game 
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of peek-a-boo®, or in the reactions of young 
children to the leaving and return of mothers. It 
would be further suggested that the reader can 
make the observation of his patients, his 
friends or himself if he cares to do so. 

Monica, in the film, is an infant, hospitalized 
for reasons Engel (1962) has described. She has 
come to know one of the doctors who takes care 
of her quite well and he has become a mother 
substitute. She has through her experience 
acquired an internalized representation of the 
object—the doctor. Motion pictures of her taken 
in the doctor’s absence show her—for many 
reasons which need not be gone into here—as 
apathetic, listless and withdrawn. In the absence 
of the real object certainly the internalized 
representation of the object is relatively un- 
cathected, but it also seems entirely reasonable 
in the case of Monica to note that cathexis has 
been withdrawn from many ego functions as well. 
For the moment there is little cathexis of an 
enlivened body ego, of perception, of thought, 
or indeed of any observable ego functions.* — 

Then the beloved doctor appears, fulfilling 
the criterion of the other condition of the inter- 
nalized representation of an object—the presence 
of the object. Monica immediately ‘comes to 
life "there is a smile, activation of the body; 
and perceptual alertness. Not only is the inter- 
nalized representation of the object obviously 
activated by energetic cathexis, but many €80 
functions are likewise cathected. aai 

In this simple vignette the possible logica 
difficulties noted above can both be easily dis- 
pensed with. In Monica’s case the presence or 
absence of the object can be quite easily specifie 
and defined. Also, it is beyond doubt that not 
only is the internalized representation of the 
object in a different state of activation an 
cathectic distribution in the presence versus mi 
absence of the object, but that this is true of the 
whole ego as well. 


Relating the Proposed Distinction to Scientific 
Models 


The proposed distinction between internalized 
representations in the presence and absence 


concept recently emerging in neuro i i 
rizing (see below). Physiological theo- 


* It should be noted here that what is being done to ` 


the observational data is to interpret it in the 

i i conte: 
certain abstractions—for example, cathexis ee a 
functions—which are specified to some degree. In relating 


e viewed as a particularly explicit A t hology to clinical 
S psycho-analytic theory and metapsycho $ 
mastery of the reality of presence data it is IMDOrARE to note those places at, vine 
n 


use abstract concepts concretely to explai 1 
phenomena. In this Way. we gain a better understanding 
of how we use our abstractions and what they mer to 
us. It would seem particularly rash at this PoP ray 
assume that there is any great similarity in t e As 
abstractions are conceptualized concretely by va 
observers. : 
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the object stands in relationship to psycho- 
analytic theory merely as the explication and 
concretization of a distinction dealt with 
clinically every day and theoretically many 
times by many workers. If psycho-analytic 
theory is viewed as justifying the assumptions 
made above in arriving at the distinction 
outlined, a lacuna in our scientific framework 
may be seen as filled, since previous considera- 
tion of the point has not to my knowledge been 
made explicit. On the other hand, in selecting 
aspects of psycho-analytic theory to apply to the 
distinction, more use than is usual has been made 
of the economic point of view as a means of 
conceptualizing sequential phenomena. It has 
appeared more common to limit the explanation 
of sequential phenomena to a consideration of 
dynamic aspects. Perhaps the greater emphasis 
on economic considerations can be justified by 
following Hartmann’s (1939) emphasis of the 
need of a concept of adaptation. 
Reconciling a psycho-analytic model 
other scientific models of human behaviour has 
been an ongoing effort of psycho-analysts ever 
since Freud attempted his Project for a Scientific 
Psychology. Cathexis is one of the concepts 
Which seems to have the most possibility of 
being defined operationally and neurophysio- 
logically. Tt has similarities to the physiological 
concepts of attention and alerting. In the same 
Way, the psycho-analytic concept of the inter- 
nalized representation of the object corresponds 
to concepts which most neurophysiological and 
Philosophical models have found indispensable 
—that there must be something within the brain 
which represents in some way the outside world. 
Therefore, the addition of the distinction of 
the presence or absence of the object as a point 
of major difference between two ¢g0 conditions 
Seems useful, since the two conditions are easily 
Specified operationally in most situations and are 
Usually clearly different in other ways as well. 
One reason the presence or the absence of the 
Teal object is important is that the object can be 
aliment® to reinforce and activate its own 
internalized representation. The internalized 


with 


representation of the object in the presence of 
the object therefore has the aliment of the real 
object to feed upon, whereas the representation 
in the absence of the object must exist without 
the specific aliment of the object. Distinctions 
can be drawn as to whether aliment is received 
over visual, auditory, or tactile perceptual 
channels, etc., and as to the quality of behaviour 
and the degree of complexity of the behaviour 
of the object. This will cause variation in the 
type of activation of the internal representation. 

More physiological models of the brain are 
currently concerned with a concept analogous 
to the aliment of Piaget. A feedback model 
of the mind, the theory of which can be referred 
to elsewhere (Wiener, 1948; Wisdom, 1951), now 
often has a concept of short term memory 
storage as an essential component of an emer- 
gent percept (Averbach and Coriell 1961; 
Gaarder 1963b) and, necessarily, of emergent 
thought as well. These concepts are also 
complementary to concepts of the microgenesis 
of perception and thought, which have recently 
been brought into clinical consideration by 
Arieti (1962). A percept is viewed as depending 
for its existence on a feedback loop which 
includes the reinforcement gained by the re- 
playing of short-term-stored information quite 
recently (seconds or less) taken in over the same 
perceptual channel. It could be postulated that 
whether an activation of the internalized 
representation of the object in the presence of the 
object takes place depends in part on the extent 
to which the object is at that time taken in as 
aliment. In other words, it is possible for a 
withdrawn patient, for example, not to look at 
his therapist and not to hear what he says, and 
thereby not to activate the internalized represen- 
tation of the therapist. 


Relation to Clinical Phenomena 
Any psycho-analytic proposition has useful- 
ness partly because of its relation to clinical 
phenomena. Use of the proposed distinction will 
be mentioned in the clinical understanding of A 
following conditions: mourning, phobias, an 


$ George | Nesbitt: has pointed out, to me that the 

Riatinetion issutilized aa coral psychological Me pete 
an Sra eriga * compli 3 Car 
nan, 1958) in differentiating * COMPAR Fo tion? 


t in the 
re rom 
a presence of another, frofion in the absence 


and ¢ rese: f 
of 4, internalization > which can fu 


ackn 
Only 
Aspe 
6 . 
apaport (1958) h itten of the necessity of a 
c has written i 
Ncept of ¢ EE oe from the work of Piaget-— 


ical thinking. 
for an advancement of metapsychologica 
Wolff (1960) has studied the relationship of the cones 
to psycho-analysis. Miller (1962) and I (C aarde 5 pee) 
have also used the concept 1n seen Sans 
phenomena, and it seems implicit in a na Prea 
(1959) ideas about hypnosis. Sensory eprivanon OTe 
can be seen as the specific * experimen re A ee 
concept concretely. In addition, the sc ee endent 
tualized in these studies as @ group of. Pett) 
channels over which the continuous 1P 


reaches the brain. 
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alcoholism. In addition, several examples of the 
use of the distinction in clinical work will be 
given in the next section. It is not meant to 
imply that the usefulness of the distinction is 
limited to the examples given. 


Mourning: The death of an object presents one 
of the situations in which the clear-cut definition 
of the distinction becomes manifest. Before 
the death of the object, it is logically possible 
for an individual to have an internalized Tepre- 
sentation of the object in both the presence and 
the absence of the object. After the death of the 
object, the internalized representation can nat- 
urally exist only in the absence of the object. 
Since we can retain an internalized representa- 
tion of a dead object in the absence of the 
object, the work of mourning is the work of 
decathecting that aspect of the internalized 
representation of the object which requires the 
presence of the object. Freud’s (1917) explana- 
tion of mourning can therefore be conceived of 
as applying only to the internalized representation 
in the presence of the object and that aspect of 
the representation in the absence of the object 
which anticipates or requires the presence of the 
object at other times. 


not go into detail to justif th i 
T n Justify the above conclusion 


f uses the 
psychic structure that leads to 
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drinking. The frequent conversion cures, 
Alcoholics Anonymous cures, and the apparent 
success of LSD-25 in the treatment of alcoholics 
can usually be related clinically to the observable 
structuralization of an internalized representa- 
tion of some object which can exist in the absence 
of the object. 


Therapeutic Change of the Patient in Psycho- 
Analysis in the Light of the Proposed Distinction 
Along with other perspectives which shed 
light on the changes which occur in psycho- 
analysis, the proposed distinction has a con- 
tribution to make. The shape of this shows up 
in the comments above about the distinction in 
phobias and in alcoholism. What would be seen 
happening in psycho-analysis is that the patient 
would acquire an internalized representation 
of the analyst and of the transactions which took 
place between them, and that gradually this 
internalized representation would attain the 
ability to have functional existence in the 
absence of the analyst. J 
Descriptively this can be seen to have a series 
of stages. In the earliest stages the analyst does 
not have a distinct internalized representation 
within the patient apart from his perceptual 
image and the global transferences attributed 
him by the patient. All of those things which 
will exist within the patient at the end of a success- 
ful treatment are not yet even represented when 
the analyst is present. Gradually they come to 
have an existence in the presence of the analyst. 
There will develop a consensus between the 
patient and analyst as to the nature of the 
patient’s problems and the actions he must take 
to correct them, but he will do nothing about 
them, partly because they usually crop up in the 
absence of the analyst and the hard won insights 
of the consultation room have as yet no currency 
in the real world. The most dependent patients 
will not go this far easily and will be able to 
withstand the absence of the analyst only because 
of a knowledge of the later returned presence © 
the analyst. The final stage is when a consensua 
representation exists in the absence of the object. 
In unsuccessful treatments one of the things 
which can be observed is that an internalize 
representation of the analyst as he wishes hims¢ 
to be therapeutically represented does not exist 
even in his presence. Part of the process by 
which this occurs can be noted in the alteration 
of what he says by the patient (Gaarder, 1963a)- 
If his words do not stand as intended, his 
representation within the patient cannot emerge 
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fully. In addition, in these patients it can usually 
be observed that a visual representation cannot 
emerge because the patient will not look at the 
analyst (assuming the treatment takes place in a 
vis-à-vis position). It would certainly seem that 
in some way a negative cathexis or a counter- 
cathexis of the object’s representation keeps it 
from emerging as the object would intend, but 
the dynamics of this complex set of events are 
not clear. 


The Distinction and the Economic Point of View 
In attempting to understand the economic 
point of view, the vicissitudes of momentary 
Cathexis of various ego functions are one of the 
important considerations. For example, a man 
who sits reading the evening newspaper and then 
gets up and walks into the dining room to eat 
can be seen as having gone through a set of 
Stages in which: l ; 
(i) He initially had a relatively high cathexis 
of the visual apparatus, a relatively high atten- 
tion cathexis attached to the internal representa- 
tion of the newspaper, and a low cathexis of the 
body image; (ii) there is a shift, with a relative 
decathexis of the visual apparatus, a relative 
decathexis of the attention capacity, increased 
Cathexis of the sense of dimensional space, and a 
Cathexis of the automatic muscular function of 
walking, Also, there is probably a change in the 
thought cathexis as well as the thought content 
as it changes from the newspaper to the meal 
and the internalized representations of those with 
Whom the meal will be eaten. An economic 


model of ego function has thus served us to 
describe in a complex way something which we 
could formerly take for granted but were not 
able to fit into a theoretical framework. The 
relevance of these concepts to the distinction 
proposed is that in the presence of the object the 
cathexis of the object representation may vary 
from moment to moment according to such 
things as: whether the object is looked at (i.e. 
cathected visually); whether the emergent 
thoughts in the speech of the object are cathected 
fully auditorily and cognitively; whether physical 
contact is established with the object and the 
body image cathected thereby. Further, in the 
absence of the object, the degree of cathexis of 
the internalized representation of the object will 
depend, among other things, on a complicated 
equilibrium of the cathexis of various ego 
functions. 


SUMMARY 


The psycho-analytic concept of the internalized 
representation of the object is described as existing 
under two separate conditions: in the presence 
and in the absence of the object. Logical, 
observational, and scientific arguments for such 
a distinction are presented. Further clinical ex- 
amples illustrate the usefulness of the distinction 
in thinking about patients. Change in psycho- 
analysis is observed in the light of the distinction 
Finally, the relation of the distinction to the 
economic metapsychological point of view is 
examined, 
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IDENTIFICATION AS A DEFENCE AGAINST ANXIETY 


IN COPING 


GEORGE R. KRUPP, 


INTRODUCTION 


Toward the end of Mourning Becomes Electra, 
the dramatist Eugene O'Neill describes the 
transformed appearance of Lavinia, daughter 
of Ezra and Christine Mannon: 


One is at once aware of an extraordinary change 
in her. Her body, formerly so thin and under- 
developed, has filled out. Her movements have lost 
their square-shouldered stiffness. She now bears 
a striking resemblance to her mother in every 
Tespect, even to being dressed in the green her mother 
had affected. 
after Lavinia’s mother has 


O’Neill underscores the 
Orin, 


This change occurs 
Committed suicide. ult 
Point a little later on. Lavinia’s brother, 


Says to his sister: 


_ I mean the change in your s 

it grew like mother’s soul—as 1 

hers—as if her death had set you 
er, 


soul—iittle by little 
f you were stealing 
free—to become 


one who comes to 
in, whose father has 
her, is described in 


Lavinia is not the only 
resemble a dead parent. Or 
been poisoned by his mot 

ese words: 

He carries himself woodenly, e! 
Soldier, His movements and attitudes have the 
Statue-like quality that was SO marked in his father. 

© now wears a close-cropped beard in addition 
to his moustache and this accentuates his resem- 

lance to his father. 


These dramatic reversals in ap. i 
More than simple literary devices used by a skilled 
Playwright. This vision of the world portrayed 
With painful perception by O'Neill is the viston— 
the sight and the insight—of an artist whose eyes 

ave been opened by familiarity with the work of 
ine Thus Eugene O'Neill has come to see 
i arly the existence of an important connexion 
“tween the process of grief over the death of a 
Oved one and a transformation of personality. 


y, erect now like a 


pearance are 
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This paper, third in a series on bereavement, 
will explore the nature of that connexion by 
presenting observations of patients who either 
used identification or revolted against it in 
struggling with grief after the loss of a loved one. 

Current psycho-analytic theory postulates 
that the infant uses introjection to retain plea- 
surable experiences which in reality depend for 
renewal on objects in the external world. (The 
term symbolizes unconscious processes by which 
memory traces of the self and external objects 
are stored, assimilated and organized, without 
a significant corresponding change in the self. 
Introjection is an unconscious process; it cannot 
therefore be directly observed. Evidence can be 
inferred more readily from the analysis of child- 
ren, the dreams of adults, and the delusions of 
psychotic patients. In schizophrenia, for ex- 
ample, animals, voices, and people are perceived 
as existing in different parts of the body.) 

In the infant’s life, memory traces may lead 
to the memory of a warm, pleasant, nourishing 
mother. With deprivation and frustration, 
the same mother may be associated with un- 
pleasant memories and is introjected as a bad 
mother. During this stage of forming ‘ good à 
and ‘ bad ° images (representations) of the out- 
side world and the self, introjects are indistin- 
guishable and tend to merge and separate easily. 
The baby wishes for oneness with mother, 
founded on fantasies of oral incorporation. With 
increasing frustration, the desire for magical 
union (which is rarely given up) 
inquished in favour of 
like the love objects in 


to the progress from the 
f partial identification 


will now be gradually rel 
active strivings to become 
the future; they correspond 
state of total to that ©. 
(Jacobson, 1954). 


Identification must b 
tion plus the altering of the 
introjection, the self develops © 
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e considered as introjec- 
self. Following 
bservable quali- 
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ties and characteristics of those external oo 
with whom an emotional bond exists. As 
Knight (1940) has pointed out, identification 
includes, in addition to introjection, a ga 
displacement and substitutive eee fe 

course there are other ways of ee i o 
introjection. It is possible to struggle against a 
hated introject and identify with it at the e 
time. An individual may sadistically attac 

both the introject and the self (as in depression). 
Or hallucinations may be a reaction to fantasies 
of attack and e from the introject 

i izophrenia). 

C aki {a id, ego and superego 
identifications. It may be easier to consider 
identifications as all ego. Thus the superego 
identifications are really introjects to which a 
person reacts. Once there is an alteration of the 
self, it becomes an ego identification. The intro- 
jects may be viewed as possessing mobility— 
moving from the periphery of the ego system 
(superego introjects) to the core centre (ego 
identifications). (cf. Loewald, 1962.) As the 
result of an emerging series of identifications, 
the ego achieves its own integrated autonomy. 

In other words, the growing child—as is well 
known—passes through a series of identifications, 
constantly changing and shifting, creating out of 
bits of personalities of others the unique mosaic 
of the self. But what occurs within that mosaic 
when one of the crucial love objects on which 
it has been partially patterned is irrevocably 
lost? 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


In a sense, of course, psycho-analysis has, 
since its inception, concerned itself with this 
question—with the problem of loss and restitu- 
tion. The first psycho-analytic patient, Anna O, 
for example, developed symptoms when ‘ her 
adored father’ became ill. After his death, she 
moved into a pathological mourning reaction, 
and it was recorded that when she looked into a 
mirror, ‘It was not herself she saw but her 
father.’ 

Despite consistent agreement on the im- 
portance of identification in human develop- 
ment and in object loss, the literature contains 
a surprising paucity of illustrative examples.? 
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urray (1937) presents us with two cases of 
oe Bs identified with their deceased 
fathers. One suffered from ulcers and beg E 
of the left leg for a year. It turned out that t x 
patient’s symptoms had developed a short tim 
after the death of her father, who had been 
suffering from diabetic ulcers and swelling of the 
leg. 

“The second woman came to hospital because at 
inability to swallow, cessation of menses Pod 
swelling of the legs. For months she had as 
on nothing but ice cream, gin and isnt a 
behaviour had begun a few days after her fat s 3 
death from cancer of the pancreas- and ae 
symptoms were: loss of appetite, omean ea 
swelling of the legs. He also drank a goo go: 
Although intelligent, this woman had a nie 
connected her symptoms with her father’s 1n 
and death. R a 

Tauber (1939) attempted to correlate idol 
cation symptoms with personality, and to exp: 3 
why specific symptoms were adopted. ae 
year-old woman reacted to the fatal 1 jog 
(myasthenia gravis) of her older sister by deve a 
ing related symptoms: anxiety attacks, a 
weakness, vomiting, and diarrhoea. Past mpi 
revealed that although she had been ae i 
petitive with her sister, she identified with ae 
many of her attitudes. Interestingly ers 
when this same woman was only 13-year fe 
her father developed symptoms involve ae 
gastro-intestinal tract, with nausea ae ta she 
as the leading complaints. After his | E aa 
was sick with the same gastro-iñtestina ets 
toms, despite the fact that, according to rather 
‘ she did not mourn deeply the loss of her of 
because she disavowed any great fondne 
him’. ‘ont 
Peck (1939) describes a 4o-year old Biia 
whose analysis began after the iaa ee 
of his wife. He equated the approac ane 
with desertion and developed a dep in the 
The wife’s symptoms included co In one 
abdomen and legs and bowel troub r Sen iA 
dream the husband had a pain in the ab Da 
another his hips were those of a wo in bis 
month later he dreamed he had a Pall diag- 
leg, was examined by a doctor, and u wife: 
nosed as having the same disease as 


1 This is a useful clinical definition. To trace the 
development of this term, see: Freud (1921), Fuchs 
(1937), Fenichel (1945), Greenson (1954), Engel and 
Reichsman (1956), Koff (1961), Schmale (1962), 

* Groddeck (1923) and Abraham (1924) cite individuals 
whose hair went grey at their father’s death. This was 
attributed to an unconscious tendency to introject the 


i o classi? 
father and take his place with mother. These M catio 
cases of ‘ identification ’ are probably a seni 959) 
but a physiological response to stress. ip white as 
reported a number of cases of hair fier ate abso! 
result of stress of various kinds. The pair 
air bubbles changing the reflected light. 
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After his wifes death his identification 
mechanisms were dramatic but guilt reactions 
lessened. Peck reports that ‘a few days after 
his wife’s death, he was awakened by a sharp 
pain in the groin on the same side where she had 
local symptoms. In one dream he was having 
intercourse with her from the rear and he saw 
the buttocks and recognized that they were his 
own’. He lost the identifications and depression 
as he completed his mourning. 

Lindemann (1944) mentions that in patients 
who border on pathological reactions, * There 
is the appearance of traits of the deceased in the 
behaviour of the bereaved, especially symptoms 
shown during the last illness, or behaviour 
which may have been shown at the time of the 
tragedy’. One woman, whose husband chad 
been an insurance agent, found herself writing 
to many insurance companies offering her 
services with somewhat exaggerated schemes. 

Anderson (1949) presents a case of a man with 
an intense tic—a repetitive jerking back of the 
head, accompanied by clonic contractions of 
the limbs. The patient could not relate the 
symptoms to a specific situation. | However, 
during treatment he revealed how he had shot 
a young German friend in the back. The boy 
died with a spasmodic jerking back of his head 
as he fell to the ground. Interpretation made 
clear that he was still reenacting this episode— 
as if he were one with the mortally injured youth. 
The next day the tic disappeared. * The tic was 
the expression of a compromise between a denial 
and acknowledgement of what had been done. 

Rochlin (1953) discusses a 4-year-old’s at- 
tempts to deal with object loss through a series 
Of primitive identifications. In another paper, 
‘The Loss Complex’ (1959), he contrasts the 
reactions of an 8-year-old girl and her 5-year-old 
sister to the accidental death of their father. 

he younger sister showed her sadness, grief, 
and loss by regression to helplessness and baby- 
ish behaviour. The older sister reacted by an 
intensified identification with her dead father, 

ecoming competent and independent. 

„Jacobson (1953, 1954, 1957) has written on 
differences between identification in grief and in 

epression. She (1957) writes of a widow whose 
Painful thoughts had turned into an increased 
Constructive preoccupation with the activities 
Which her husband had particularly enjoyed or 
had liked her to pursue. ‘ She behaved as if by 
doubling her own efforts in those areas she could 
make up for what he had lost.’ 
Lehrman (1956) describes a 41-year-old 
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woman who was referred for treatment because 
of persistent pain in the right knee and leg. Her 
son had died about one year before, after ampu- 
tation of his leg. ‘ She reacted to her son’s leg 
amputation with conversion symptoms, which 
warded off feelings of guilt linked to her aggres- 
sion, the pain of penis envy, and grief over the 
loss of the son with whom she identified.’ She 
lost her conversion symptoms when she com- 
pleted her work of mourning. 

Wretmark (1959) studied twenty-eight patients 
with grief reactions. In four he found identifica- 
tions such as assumption of the symptoms of 
the deceased, assumption of interests charac- 
teristic of him or attempts to take over his role 
in life. 

Parkes (1963) in his study of twenty-one 
patients (twenty with pathological reactions) 
found that five patients developed symptoms 
resembling those suffered by the dead person 
during his last illness. 


CASE 1 

The first case is that of a 34-year-old college 
graduate, an intelligent businessman who was 
referred because of severe anxiety attacks, loss 
of weight, and chest pain. His most recent 
and severe attack had occurred on the Jewish 
holiday, Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement), 
when he developed difficulty in breathing and 
chest pain severe enough to require hospitaliza- 
tion for a suspected coronary thrombosis. 

The patient entered analysis with suspicion, 
convinced he had an organic problem, He had 
no idea why he suffered from his particular 
symptoms but did volunteer that his first attack 
had occurred some nine months earlier, two 
nights after his father’s death from coronary 
thrombosis. He was concerned because the 
symptoms were interfering with the operation of 
the business that he had previously shared with 
his father. He revealed that his anxiety increased 
while under stress at ee during intercourse, 
and at certain business conferences. h 

Early in treatment, he brought the following 
dream: 


I was in your waiting 
man, too, was waiting. It was, i 
and you had just finished taking a cna. rs 
fitting him for shoes. I said to, ese oo 
Doctor really has it good; two jobs, 


both ways.” 

The patient free as 
his father. He reveale 
to him, was suspicious © 


room and another older 
8.30 in the morning 


sociated, however, about 
d that he never felt close 
f him, and found it a 
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; t to have him around at business. 
A e k he missed his father tremendously 
and wished him back. With this admission, he 
broke into uncontrollable sobbing for the first 
time since his father’s death. The unconscious 
meaning of the dream became clear to T 
He wanted his father back; he also wanted to x 

his shoes. His new father—the doctor—will 
help him fit his father’s shoes, and yet he is 
suspicious of the doctor as he had been of his 
aa dream, the interpretation, his release of 
affect, permitted him to become conscious of a 
wide variety of behaviour characteristics which 
came and went according to stresses and de- 
fences operating at that time. These identification 
symptoms and their unconscious components 
are the essential features of this presentation: 
symptoms which revolved about the personality 
and the illness of the patient’s deceased father. 

Like father, the son experienced precordial 
pain; dyspnoea, with a need for oxygen; and 
anticipation of death by heart attack. He 
began mumbling while going over papers at 
work, his speech so indistinct that no one could 
understand him; began sighing and saying, 
‘ Oh, oh, oh!’ with a sad expression on his face 
that made the resemblance even more striking, 
He began being abrupt with salesmen and other 
people, in sharp contrast to his usual pleasant 
manner; and he used his father’s stock phrases, 
such as: ‘Come on, let’s get going’. ‘ Okay, 
spit it out.’ ‘Can’t you do it yourself?’ Like 
father, he began compulsively arranging the 
office: replacing light bulbs, reorganizing sam- 
ples, sweeping the floor, He returned home from 
work seeking grievances—inspecting the house 
and garage for things to complain about; 
began wearing a dark raincoat with the collar 
turned up and pulling the brim of his hat over 
his eyes; indulged in temper tantrums: breaking 
a radio, overturning a lamp, kicking a lawn 
mower. And like father, he experienced lack of 
sexual desire and occasional impotence.? 

To understand these symptoms, let us review 
certain aspects of his past history. Bob was the 
elder son of middle class parents. During his 
younger years he felt comfortably close to his 
father, and recalled their engaging in sports 
and even pillow fights. He considered his mother 
to be a much harder person, more forceful and 
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domineering. As the boys matured, hose 
their relationship with their father changed gna 
they began to side with mother in the nerean 
parental strife. In later years father sampan 
that his wife was more interested in the house an 

children than in him. He would rant and rave, 
break things, and then go into a Hep hi 

Despite an apparently good surface a ets 
ment (the patient had many friends, was ek 
ful, and had a happy marriage with two Ss oe 
he readily admitted dependence on his wi Sate 
lifelong feelings of shyness. He felt = ad 
missing in his life. ‘ I never had a strong fee a 
about anyone, anything—nor any close ah 
munication with anyone.’ He did not er 
want to get married but took the path of # 
resistance. He had never really been ee 
any girl, always breaking off the relation He 
after meeting the girl’s parents. owe ee 
wife’s father had died two years before he me falt 
and because of this paternal absence he a 
more comfortable with her. Even so, he inti 
ed to break away from her but was aha is 
He then began to play her down in orar a girl. 
parents should regard her as an intona ie 

During analysis he became aware of e a 
equated wife with mother and his cons Kae 
need to depteciate her. He felt that nis! E 
life, though enjoyable, lacked fulfillment, = 
deprivation was found to be related to pee 
depreciate his wife and represented an inl plica- 
process which combatted incestuous E 
tions. This incest denial was clearly ii 
in his repeated dreams of brunettes, 2 
his wife and mother were both blondes. TON 

His inhibition during love-making wild talk 
pressed by feelings of ineptness. ‘I sho Before 
but can’t. I can’t say, “ I love you”. int 
he could make love, his wife had to bat ne a 
he insisted on having the radio or bag nich 
The patient had frequent fantasies 7 a wit 
someone watched him make love to ee ‘wit 
and he preferred love-making in a is st. was 
mirrors. As the analysis progresse A 
father watching, giving permission, an 
same time inhibiting him. 

The patient’s happiest days had a He wee 
army. As an officer he felt a me che 
responsible, respected, and completely father’s 
own. After discharge, he went into his eee 
business and began to feel accountable to 


dto 


een in the 


3 This patient is similar to one reported by Parkes 
(1963), a 38-year-old man, who still suffered from 
depression although two years had passed since his 
father’s death. ‘I’m just like him,’ the patient said, 
“T even have some of his habits, I often sit like him at 


into his 
i i I get into 
— like him as I walk along. tween 
walk He enoe natei sticking his namba H 
his teeth just as his father used to do. He a 
this before and strongly disliked doing it. 
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This was disturbing because he actually felt 
more capable in certain aspects of the business 
than father, but within himself felt less able and 
adequate. 

The following dream was reported during the 
sixth session: 

I was back in the army, in Japan, doing lots of 
things. My wife was there, and Japanese women. 
I got into a real bloody fight with a big, nasty Jap 
over my wife. He wanted to play with her. Perhaps 
she made herself available to him. It was near the 
Emperor’s palace. 


This type of dream recurred frequently 
during the early treatment. From the beginning 
it brought into focus the main psychodynamics 
in his problem: > 
(i) Oedipal relationship (big man and wife were 
Subsequently recognized as mother and father) 
with longing for the seductive mother who with- 
drew from him. ; 

(ii) Primal scene material (thought of big man 
and his wife excited him). ‘ 
(iii) The fear of the overpowerful, aggressive 
father who watches all (Emperor’s Palace) and 
who will take it away from him. g 
(iv) Identification with father (the patient was a 
big man in the army) and his passive dependence 
On father, with sexual overtones. : 
(v) The transference situation in which the 
analyst became for him (a) the father figure 
whom he feared and yet admired (beneath this 
were latent homosexual feelings); (b) the mother 
gure who was seductive, then denying him and 
Preferring others. 

In one dream the incestuous re 
Plain, 

I was a pri jg man there didn’t believe I 
was a cet was looking at the girl. 
I took the black jacket and collar off and had on a 
ted lumberman’s shirt. I had a fight with him. 
Everyone said I was a good guy, and even if I 
Wasn’t a priest it was O.K. I could be a priest if 
I wanted to. 


As the patient improved, his wish to identify 
with his new father. fe doctor, and his repellent 
Sexual interest became evident. It was during 
this period of reorganization, with a decrease of 
Symptoms, that he learned of his analyst's 
corthcoming two-week vacation. His heart 
symptoms and anger returned. During the 
Separation he had a dream in which he grew a 
idewstache like his analyst’s, clearly showing his 
co tification with the therapist as a Way of 

Ping with the loss, The first dream after 


a 
nalysis was resumed was one of Rudyard 


lationship is 
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Kipling (large) in uniform, with moustache and 
glasses, in the clouds looking down at little 
people. The patient was one of the little people, 
with a girl. 

Thus, he not only gave up having intercourse 
before, during, and for a while after the analyst’s 
vacation, but he again utilized identification 
mechanisms in dealing with his anxiety about his 
new loss. He repeated his illness in miniature. 

After a year of analysis, the patient gave up 
most of his pathological identification symptoms, 
freeing him to work on other aspects of his 
problems. This patient’s dynamics and develop- 
ment of identifications was comparatively close 
to the surface. (I have found this common in 
severe bereavement reactions.) He resembled 
the ‘ as if personality of Helene Deutsch (1934) 
and Anna Freud (1938): detached individuals 
with little true interests or intense involvements 
and without lasting identifications, who behave 
“as if’ they had. Although he acted ‘as if’ he 
were a man, he saw himself as a boy and his 
father as the big person who called the tune to 
which he danced. This role—acting ‘as if’ he 
were the man—was quite safe. It made possible 
the denial of incestuous wishes and his desire to 
replace father. He reluctantly married but 
avoided the oedipal conflict by choosing a woman 
without a father. 

Behind the unconcious fear of being father 
were a number of primitive identifications which 
still retained strong, loving, dependent, and 
sexual strivings. Many of these were fused with 
aggressive drives which created the ambivalence. 
Beneath these feelings were still more archaic 
fantasies (ego ideal) of his being bigger and better 
than father. 

Thus he had the premorbid personality of 
profound ambivalence and dependency which set 
the stage for his pathological reaction. With 
father’s death, his unconscious wish to kill off 
father was realized, and he now possessed 
mother, wife, and the business. 

But now that he had obtained what he un- 
consciously wanted and feared—now that ne 
was father—who was going to take care of him? 
He developed a profound yearning for father to 
return and developed the identification gopor > 
as unconscious reparative manoeuvres to bring 
him back and as a punishment for the oe 

These dynamics were nicely illustrate T 
day when he became tense Over the OER 
work he had to finish that afternoon. He loo g 
about and noticed that samples Ver Po 
irregularly, there was considerable dust on 
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floor, and one of the bulbs was out. He said to 
himself, ‘ If father was here now, all these matters 
would have been taken care of. However Pm 
not that way, it doesn’t bother me. About = 
hour later, to his astonishment, he found ee 
had unwittingly rectified all three disorders. i 
free association he revealed that he needed an 
missed father and wanted him around that after- 
noon. In other words, his acting like his father 
im back. : ie 

g ri resolution of oedipal strivings 
and primal scene interest by remaining on the 
pregenital level was now disrupted by his father’s 
death. He now became the triumphant hero. Yet 
in the bedroom, where he most wished to re- 
place father, he found himself replacing him the 
least. Even here, ironically, he was able to carry 
on his identification with father by the fantasy— 
father too could not perform. Soon the one hand 
he could not take father’s women, it was not 
safe; and on the other hand, he obtained the 
women and retained his father by being like him, 
i t. 

Pree E of a definite, but shallow, 
positive Oedipus complex behind which lay 
sexual and aggressive strivings towards the 
parent of the same sex makes this patient similar 
to the four patients Greenson (1954) described 
in his paper entitled ‘The Struggle Against 
Identification °. 

Some questions now arise as to the nature of 
these identifications in our patient. Why did 
this patient cope with the depressive phase 
fairly well and then develop such complications 
as identification with the death symptoms and 
with his father’s personality? Why were specific 
personality traits selected? Why were some more 
ego alien than others? 

We find that the primary identification 
symptoms—expectation of a heart attack— 
occurred mainly in situations where he wanted 
most to replace father: at business, in con- 
ferences, and in bed—situations where uncon- 
sciously the wish was most unacceptable. His 
personality identifications were less ego alien and 
occurred when the wish to have father back was 
greatest—that is, under stress at work. Thus, for 
the most part, when he wanted him back he was 
more apt to become like his father’s personality; 
when he wanted him dead and had more guilt, 
he developed his father’s symptoms. 

Such behaviour can be better comprehended 
when viewed in the perspective of the original 
purpose of introjection—namely, to keep the 
object, to get pleasure and to be reunited with it. 
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As the ego matures there is a clearer differentia- 
tion between self and object. There is a hier- 
archy of introjections and identifications oe 
more primitive and less organized to a ES: 
highly developed and differentiated type. k 
patient, in his development, fell short of zoma 
through the series of changing identinea Pa 
leading to an autonomous, integrated, bac 
person. His development did not pront nE 
beyond an early oedipal stage. He mes 
preoedipal identification, and was ther ae 
unable to enter into close and full relations W 
anyone. 

Thus, by retaining his earlier and a 
identifications with his father, the patient reac A 
under stress by becoming the father he lost ie 
desired back. For him the oedipal identifica 
were accompanied by considerable guilt aod 
need for punishment. As a result, oc te 
identification symptoms developed wie eee 
oedipally took his father’s place. In a veik 
to his pathological identifications, there ee 
also adoption of some of father’s constr =; 
business and social attitudes and feeling 
responsibility for his mother’s welfare. 


CASE 2 odi 
The second patient is of interest becaus > ite 
identifications were with someone of me who 
sex. He was a 23-year-old graduate stu woah A 
entered treatment following severe depr 
and anxiety which occurred three mon 
his mother’s death. He is the oldest nothet 
children, the son of a domineering 2 
who was both rejecting and posse 
father, a more passive person, poe at het 
wife’s wishes and often disciplined the boy i 
bidding. flic 
As i boy he was in almost constanti ber a 
with his mother. Periodically he bse “unning 
out for independence—for example, M He 
away—but he always returned an reer ef 
consciously hated her but was depen ms ins uch 
and, in the long run, followed her wis qd even i 
matters as college, graduate school, an 
choice of vocation. 
Despite a superficially pleasant pen wilh girls 
many opportunities, his relatignshipa ht nts: 
were limited. He did experience a jans 4 d 
however, to older women such as bee barely 
teachers. His masturbation fantasies ise} which 
disguised oedipal wishes, such as one who 


; agin? 


nality and 


an 
he would meet an attractive career et 
after inviting him to her apartment an 
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in intercourse, would then obtain a good execu- 
tive position for him. 

After his graduation from college, his mother 
died of cancer, following a short illness. He had 
no significant reaction, and in fact, denied feeling 
grief, He thought this absence of emotion was 
to be expected since he had been fighting with 
her all his life and ‘ hated her’. 

About ten days later, he met a nurse and they 
soon became engaged. Throughout the court- 
ship he was involved not only with the girl but 
also with her mother. He seemed happy, made 
plans for a wedding, and started graduate 
school at a midwestern university. In October, 
after renting an apartment for himself and his 
future bride, he suddenly developed the severe 
symptoms which forced him to return home. 

The parallels with his mother were striking. 
Like his mother, he complained of stomach 
Pains which radiated to his back, and once, 
in describing these pains, he said: ‘ Her pains 
were my pains.’ Like his mother, he needed to 
‘ go to the bathroom to get rid of gas’. And like 
his mother, he would, when severely depressed, 
retreat into bed and remain under the blankets. 

His personality structure was similar to that 
of the first patient already described, and to 
Greenson’s (1954) patients who felt that * identi- 
fication with the hated parents was ominous and 
frightening’, . 

„The struggle between the hated introject and 
himself, and between the hated introject and his 
identification was the predominant feature in his 
Personality. Unlike the first patient, however, 
the graduate student’s latent homosexual striv- 
ings were less intense and significant. Neverthe- 
less, he did retain hostility for all women and he 
Considered woman’s lot better than man’s. 
Another identification which developed after 
mother’s death was his wish to be a woman. 
fare, expressed itself in an occasional sexual 
antasy in relation to the analyst. ; 

The identification symptoms, anxiety and 

pression, diminished as he worked through his 
ih pendency and love for mother. The mourn- 

& process, previously inhibited, now went on 
a a more natural conclusion. Behind his symp- 
ane S nad been an unconscious yearning for the 

2 i , rage at being deserted, and a denial that 
Vari stain was permanently lost. He adopted 
and a substitutes for his mother—his fiancee 
Symone other—and developed identification 
Sep toms which, as in the first patient, repre- 
€nted unc onse ? h p! > a 
recover th scious reparative manoeuvres 

e loved object. : 
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As the analysis finished not only did his 
symptoms disappear, but his lifelong antago- 
nism toward women was resolved. He made 
peace with his mother (buried her) and went 
back to graduate school. 


CASE 3 


In contrast to the previous two patients, whose 
pathological symptoms were short lived, the 
third patient, a 39-year-old woman, had patho- 
logical identifications for many years, which in 
turn influenced her family. She came to seek 
treatment for her nine-and-a-half-year-old 
daughter. The child had not been in school for 
six months because of school phobia. Several 
visits revealed that the root of the daughter’s 
phobia was separation anxiety, and the un- 
conscious reluctance of the mother to let her go. 

The mother decided to start analysis. She 
stated that her home life was satisfactory until 
she was nine, when her 17-year-old sister died of 
leukaemia. This sister had protected and loved 
her dearly. Her mother was described as being 
non-affectionate and busy. 

The sister’s death depressed the whole family. 
Her mother handled her grief by going to work. 
The nine-year-old handled it by saying to herself, 
‘My sister is not really dead. I will carry her 
around within me. I won’t let her die.’ Like her 
sister, who had been kind to others, she became 
a good Samaritan. ‘I was good to everybody 
just like she was.’ 

On occasion, she developed symptoms that 
her sister had had, such as burning sensations 
and pain in the legs. Although she was an 
excellent student, when she reached the senior 
year in high school she began failing and did not 
graduate. It was in the senior year that her 
sister had died. Not only had the patient failed 
to finish high school, but she reported that she 
could not finish any job. 

Four years before she came to analysis, 
following increasing tension and before moving 
into a new house (sister was to move into & new 
house before she died) she said to her nee 
© Good-bye. You have to g0 now. I canno 

> Then she went into 
take care of you any more. he, CAE 
an acute depression for a few mon leukaemia 
this time, she felt that she was getting iA S on 
had ‘ burning sensations or. Raa on Hre, 
would wak 7 es her daughter was 
Aner Hona SS had been when her own 
went to work—she purchased a store. 
M revealed that this decision consequently 
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allowed her to reenact the role of her rejecting 
mother. But because in her own case she could 
control her hours of work she was able to play 
a second role simultaneously: she could play the 
role of sister by remaining at home (as her own 
sister had not Terpana whenever her daughter 
o to school. . 
at (1958) and Bowlby (1963) have pointed 
out that some mourners limit their grief by 
succouring another individual who has also been 
bereaved. Such projective identification aids in 
denying the loss. In many school phobias, 
projective identification of the mother and the 
child’s separation anxiety and unconscious anger 
are important components of the phobic 
n. 
saat case is another one, along with Bowlby’s 
Mrs Q (1963), Pollock’s three cases (1962) and 
the author’s previously reported case (1962), in 
which the individual secretly yet consciously 
maintains an active belief in the living existence 
of the loved one. In my experience, imaginary 
reassuring conversations with the dead are a 
most frequent, if not universal, finding, especially 
when there has been a good deal of dependency. 
In the past few years the significance in psycho- 
pathology of this denial of loss following death 
has been increasingly emphasized by others, 
(Cf. Pollock, 1961; Lipson, 1963; Wetmore, 
1963; Fleming and Altschul, 1963.) 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUsIONS 


Separation—the leave-taking of a loved per- 
son from another—has throughout history been 
a source of concern for all people: at best, the 
“sweet sorrow’ of those who anticipate swift 
reunion; at worst, the despair of those who 
know the finality of death, 

To deal with the emotional problems that arise 
in the wake of death, man has developed cul- 
tural rituals, group ceremonies and individual 
patterns of behaviour.4 

An individual may cope with separation by 
external behaviour designed to reduce or’ 
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abolish the actual loss, as well as by pea 
psychological mechanisms designed to achiev 
the same end. 

Despite the importance of loss and fustea 
tion in the formation of symptoms, it was no; 
until Freud’s classic ‘ Mourning and Ma 
cholia ° (1917) that emphasis was placed on a 
internal mechanisms used to reduce the loss ar 
accompanying frustration: A 

In this way the loss of the object became iei 
ferred into a loss in the ego, the conflict bengon a 
ego and the loved person transformed into a = 
between the criticizing faculty of the ego and th 
as altered by identification. ov 
As the mourner is forced to give up the los SA 
object, he desperately attempts to cling song 
* Man never willingly abandons a libido pos! f ‘fie 

Freud pointed out that the complaints i ality 
depressed individual about himself are ieee 
complaints about the loved one, now re a ex- 
in the ego. As Jacobson (1953, 1954) m he 
Pressed it: after attack by the BUPE EEN the 
realistic self and object representations ta y, 
ego break down and fuse partially or aie 
creating the familiar symptoms of self TER iy 
and low self esteem. These concepts © fication, 
stitute for object love through identi s RTE 
and of more likely pathology when ae ner- 
valence is greater, have remained the nan 
Stones of most writings on depressio. 1928; 
mourning. (Abraham, 1924; Rádo, l 
Klein 1934; Peck, 1939.) ica 

In a paper called ‘On Normal and pathola ons 
Moods ’ Jacobson (1957) discusses sere tradi- 
more extensively. She suggests that t ession 
tional comparison between grief and do dicate 
has been misleading in that it does ao ‘cal 2 
that depressions are always patho Sie states 
opposed to the normal nature of grief. rind 
that when there is a depressive con 
grief it is related to anger and its a : 
conflicts. : uctiv 

Although Jacobson emphasizes one per5 
identifications, she notes that some ™' 


the dead person. Malinowski (1948) writes of the sarco- 

Melanesians who with repugnance 
partake of the flesh of the dead person. ‘ The eating of 
courageous animals and slain enemies js an attempt to 
acquire their attributes; the totem feast and Holy Com- 
munion are additional examples of incorporation and 
identification, Bulimia, when present in mourning 
customs, may unconsciously be equated to eating the 


+ an. 
è n. 
his formula taven 


es- 
ider age of 
(e.g. Bibring, 1953; Gero, 1953), do not conside ions Bi 
sion to be universal in depression. But o 19610) o- 
the reactions to loss, of children (Bowlby: al pereo 
animals (Pollock, 1961), and of gon TA icate 
ment patterns (Krupp and Kligfeld, 1962), 


universality of aggression in mourning. 


ee 
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did develop identifications with the ambivalently 
loved lost object. But they would respond with 
depression when catching themselves in a very 
attitude or character trait which they had re- 
jected in their love object. In other words, 
because they had loved the lost object, such 
patients identified with it. But inasmuch as they 
had hated it, they punished themselves for their 
hate by first assuming the object’s bad charac- 
teristics along with the good ones (masochistic 
identifications) and then hating themselves for 
this. 

Returning to the nature and functions of 
identification in mourning, I suggest—basing 
myself on observations both of patients with 
pathological reactions and of ordinary mourners 
—that four types of internalization mechanisms 
can be differentiated. 


1. The presence of depressive introjection (de- 
Pression). Its absence indicates pathology. In 
my opinion, this depression is an integral part 
of mourning and is similar to clinical depression. 
Although Freud (1917) felt that low self-esteem 
is absent in mourning, and that this absence 
marked an essential difference between mourn- 
ing and depression, my colleague and I (Krupp 
and Kligfeld, 1962) have observed fluctuations 
of the depressive mood (and aggression) during 
grief, with an apparent decline in self esteem at 
the lowest points. The aggression is related to 
anger at the desertion and also has the adaptive 
function of recovering the lost one and insuring 
against future loss. } 

Now that the loved person is no longer avail- 
able, the daily expectations of action, emotion 
and thought are blocked. In mechanical terms 
the feedback is cut off. The energies previously 
discharged on the person are now redirected to 
the internal object representation of that person. 
Earlier demands and frustrations are reactivated 
and there is an over-involvement with theinternal 
Object (hypercathexis). In this way the loss is 
denied and the feedback continues. 

In an individual with a well integrated ego, 
the mourning process is comparatively short 
lived and worked through by transfer of interest 
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from the introject to reality. In pathological 
mourning the tie with the introject is retained by 
responses of (Bowlby, 1963): (a) unconscious 
yearning for the lost object; (b) unconscious 
reproach against the object; (c) denial that the 
object is permanently lost; (d) care of a vicarious 
figure (projective identification). To these I 
would add three more responses: (e) introjection 
and the identification symptom; (f) finding 
substitutes for the lost object;® (g) fantasies of 
eventual reunion with the object.’ 

All of these responses are present in ordinary 
mourning; in pathological mourning, however, 
they become excessive and persistent, having 
unconscious fantasy value. There is no death, 
only a change in communication. This un- 
conscious gain of continuing interaction is 
related to identification both as a pathological 
process and as a clinical syndrome. 

The mourner attempts to recover the lost 
object by the reactivations of old introjections 
and fusing of his self (representation) with the 
internalized object. We now have an explana- 
tion of why the hatred is diverted from the object 
to the self (the process of fusion of the object 
and self representations). By treating himself as 
the hated object, he retains the illusion that the 
object is not really lost and reunion has occurred. 
This is reinforced by the use of unconscious 
fantasies that if you are left alone long enough 
and are sad enough, eventually you will be re- 
united or rescued. The anger, reactivations of 
earlier introjects, and fusion, along with the 
unconscious fantasy, make up the depressive 
introjection. 

2. Symptomatic identifications similar to symp- 
toms involved in the loved one’s death. The 
unconscious dynamics behind these symptoms 
are illustrated by the first case history—the 
patient who experienced heart symptoms follow- 
ing his father’s death. Such symptoms are 
conversion reactions representing an uncon- 
scious gain (bringing the lost one back), and 
punishment. It is, in its way, 4 variation of the 
familiar theme of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. ‘Justice’ results when the survivor 
punishes himself with the same kind of suffering 


lized by the Mossi of 
Mossi who dies a 
of the kourita. The 
his bracelets, and 
nives, carries his 
ke the man she 
n everything; 
for a period 


a This substitution is institutional 
i e Niger region in Africa. Every 
atural death survives in the person 
arita takes the dead man’s clothes, 
asse Dgs; ‘she wears his belt and kni 
is nett point downwards, She walks like 
i representing and tries to imitate him, 1 
Of eontinues him amongst his people’, 
time (Thomas, 1937). 


? Krupp and’ Kligfeld (1962) have noted that all 


societies refuse to accept the finality of genti a 
in ghosts, immortality, the future bode ea The 
worship allow for the fantasy of eventual reu ersonality 
fantasies may be a major determinant in ae AE 
formation when the parent has died enya a number 
dual’s life. Kanzer (1953, 1957) has Joes ntës, Dante. 
of outstanding writers—Baudelaire, the rones, Ate 
Dumas, Rousseau, and, oN sfect the hopeless and 
early age and their rag the reunion. 


dangerous task of effect zi 
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that had been endured by the dying. Anderson s 
patient, for example, is a dramatic case in point 
because the patient’s spasmodic jerking of the 
head represented both the doing and the undoing 
of the actual act of murder.® 


lity identifications in the mourner 
T: e. traits and characteristics 
of the loved one. These represent unconscious 
attempts to bring back the person and often, 
paradoxically, consist of behaviour which the 
mourner dislikes. Identification in mourning is 
not simply the haphazard adoption of a loved 
person’s traits. It depends on such factors as: 
the previous relationship, the ambivalence; the 
area of conflict; the content of whatis introjected; 
the affects, needs, and drives involved ; the pur- 
pose for which identification is utilized; the 
extent of the alteration, whether comprising 
limited or large scale ego change. Why, for 
instance, is a particular trait selected for identi- 
fication? What is its significance to subject and 
object? At any given time, the personality 
trait or symptom selected for identification may 
serve a particular purpose. For example, one 
patient, a physican’s daughter developed her 
mother’s terminal symptoms when, during 
periods of stress, she desired her father’s support 
and interest. By this device, she could, despite 
her antagonism toward her father, allow herself 
to approach him. Her knowledge that he had 
been particularly solicitous toward her mother 
in her final illness unconsciously reenforced 
the symptoms. It may occur when the death 
wish is strongest, as in the case of a son who, 
while having sexual relations with a woman— 
unconsciously mother—develops father’s heart 
symptoms. Yet when this same son needs father 
during stress, the identification is different. So 
if the object is wished for, introjection and identi- 
fication diminish the distance between the object 
and the self. If the object is feared, identification 
may eliminate the bad object and thus similarly 
create gain, as in Anna Freud’s ‘ identification 
with the aggressor. But identification with a 
hated parent can also be frightening. This 
double aspect accounts for the ambivalence 
“inherent in the identification from the begin- 
ning’. (Axelrad, 1950.) 
Identification seems more apt to occur in 
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mourners who have had intense relationships 
with the person who has died, although it can 
of course, occur where no such bond exists. 
Identification may occur following illness with- 
out death. It occurred in one patient who 
“looked down at my hands and saw my 
mother’s’ at a time when she was mage 
desperate attempts to reduce an eye 
with her healthy mother who was be Base | 
alive. Identifications may be symptomatic an 
transient or may result in permanent alterations ‘ 
of the ego. In some individuals, mater? pee 
may play a minor role in coping with loss wh : 
in others the knowledge of these mechanism 
may prove the major key to unlocking their 
main pathological conflicts. 


4. Constructive identification in the mouge 
who takes on the interests, pursuits and acy , 
of the loved one. Thus we see the widow 1 rs 
businessman or political officeholder take on ae! 
husband’s major interest, often quite a ig 
fully. Just as separation from one’s peroni 
the oedipal stage, in adolescence, and in one 
adulthood—painful but necessary—provi $ 
constructive aspects, so the death of a loved he 4 : 
though traumatic and disorganizing, can lity 
to constructive reorganization of the perona & 

Where there has been poor developmenta ae 
identifications, poor differentiation ben a 
self and not-self, and poor ego ae 
(characteristic of the ‘ as if’ person and nee iy 
line cases), the hyper-energized object repre 
tions (introjections) can now become a ra iet 
logical identification. Where the ego ee 
veloped successfully, however, through aon 
of changing identifications with neutra za 
of aggression producing an integrated e put 
identifications will then be constructive. sh ihe 
it another way—those who live well wi 
living, live well with the dead. 


SUMMARY 


5 ions 
This paper concerns identification eee 
to the loss of a loved one. It iid a 
discussion of the dynamics of identificano psy- 
introjection mechanisms and a evie rit 
chiatric literature on the subject, togethe ae 
certain illustrative examples from the Ta coe 
Eugene O’Neill. But the core of the pap 


8 Parkes (1963a) mentions two interesting variations, 
One patient whose mother died had hysterical fits which 
resembled the convulsions which her mother had 
suffered following the death of father. Another patient 
after her sister’s death, developed hysterical paralysis of 
both legs which resembled the paraplegia which her 


o other 


lC; ee 1962) 
children. In a previous communication (Krupp either, 


like his 

ted the case of a 6-year-old boy who, or 
otal hed splitting headaches. Erikson (1950) Hi 
the case of a 3-year-old with identification symp 


mother had suffered following the death of tw 


IDENTIFICATION IN COPING WITH LOSS 


Sists of a study of three cases which illuminate 
. bereavement problems—chiefly the function of 
identification as a defence against anxiety. 
Identification, in this context, is more than one 
Person’s unconscious imitation of the personality 
trait of another. It serves a specific unconscious 
Purpose and, dynamically, can be comprehended 
only in terms of its particular goal. I suggest that 
four types of internalization mechanisms can be 
differentiated: (i) Depression—depressive intro- 
Jection is always present in mourning; its seeming 
absence indicates pathology. (ii) Symptomatic 
identifications which function simultaneously 
to bring back the loved one and inflict self 
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punishment for having wanted the other’s death 
—and for having survived it. (iii) Personality 
identifications, which occur frequently under 
stress, consist of the mourner’s adoption of the 
loved one’s mannerisms, traits, and charac- 
teristics. (iv) Constructive identifications in the 
mourner when, following the depressive period, 
he takes up the activities and interests of the 
loved one. It is as though the mourner becomes 
the ‘ stand-in’ for the lost person, doing as he 
would have done were he alive—and thus, with 
this achievement, triumphing over death by 
continuing life as though the loved one himself 
were there. 
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ON BEATING FANTASIES’ 


By 


DAVID L. RUBINFINE, New York 


Since the publication of Freud’s paper ‘ A Child 
Is Being Beaten ’ (1919) a number of clinical 
Observations (Bergler, 1948; A. Freud, 1923; 
Johnson, 1930; Schmideberg, 1948) have sug- 
gested that the latent content of beating fantasies 
18 More varied in meaning than was at first 
recognized. For example, the relative impor- 
tance of oedipal versus pre-oedipal derivatives 
and components is more significant than Freud 
originally was aware of, and it is now taken for 
granted that beating fantasies are not limited to 
obsessional neurotics, but appear in persons 
with a wide variety of character structures and 
symptomatology. 

This awareness has somehow resulted in a loss 
or investigative interest in beating fantasies. It is 
assumed that we know everything there is to 
Know about them, once we have demonstrated 
Pre-oedipal and oedipal latent elements in their 
abric. However, the fact remains that identical 
latent elements can be present in a wide variety 
of clinical pictures in the absence of beating 
-“ntasies, Why then do beating fantasies develop 
M some people and not in others? s 

I will attempt to demonstrate in this paper 
a beating fantasies become permanent, highly 
“Vested structures only when the normal 
obsessional mechanisms of childhood (which 

Shieve primacy roughly between 18 months and 
years of age?) fail adequately to control 
Ne Bressive drive impulses. In other words, a 
mee in which large charges of free aggression 
run santly threaten discharge is extremely dis- 
mie tive to ego development as well as to object 
taş; ODS. Under such conditions beating fan- 
t SR may be marhsalled by the ego to erotize 
both eetessive drives which threaten to destroy 

Self and object. 

St us for a moment consider the normal 
ction of obsessional mechanisms. Freud 
Uded to this function in ‘ The Disposition to 
Sessional Neurosis ° (1913): 


fun 
all 


aise obsessional neurotics have to develop a super- 
morality to protect their object love from the 
hostility lurking behind it. 


In 1935 Glover wrote: 


These (obsessional) mechanisms make possible 
rapidly alternating and eventually simultaneous 
‘ good ’ and ‘ bad’ feelings about self and objects. 


Gradually this brings about the formation of 
whole object and self representations which can 
have ‘ good ° and ‘ bad ° aspects. As this process 
continues there is, of course, a restriction of 
primitive projective and introjective fantasies in 
which fears of bodily damage to self and objects 
are so prominent. Simultaneously, as the 
infant’s perceptual apparatus becomes more 
refined, stimuli are discriminated and sorted, and 
the ‘storehouse’ of discrete memory traces is 
enriched. At first drive regulated (primary 
process), these traces are later conceptually 
organized (secondary process) into self schema- 
and object schemas. How is this task accoms 
plished? The prerequisite for boundary forma- 
tion, i.e., distinction of self from object, is the 
gradual development by way of substitution and 
displacement of a complex series of ideas and 
acts that extend on a continuum from self to 
object (see Winnicott on ‘ Transitional Objects °, 
1953). Along this continuum ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad’ 
affects and imagery are combined and fused. I 
believe this is what makes it possible uncon- 
sciously to conceive of loving as beating. 

When there is a disturbance in the develop- 
ment of object relations that interferes with the 
genesis and operation of these obsessional 
mechanisms, there results a disruption in the 
formation of psychic structure. My own clinical 
experience as well as that of others strongly 
suggests that such a failure of obsessional 
mechanisms is prone to occur in an atmosphere 
« . incapable of restricting 
in which the parents are incapa, d 
and coping with the child’s sadism and respon 


a 
Pr ; i 
meetin Pted in a modified version at the Spring 1964 


Los AE of The American Psychoanalytic Association, 


ngeles, California. 


2 This corresponds to Mahler’s (1952) phase of 


separation-individuation. 
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to it with masochistic helplessness, hurt, depres- 
ion and withdrawal. n s 

è Obviously, the developmental phase in which 
this disturbance in object relations occurs deter- 
mines the extent and the character of the struc- 
tural deficiency that results. For this reason I 
have chosen to illustrate this hypothesis with two 
widely disparate clinical examples: One a child, 
a congenitally blind identical twin, suffering 
from a severe distortion of the ego; the other an 
adult with a severe neurosis but with no evidence 
of atypical development. These instances coming 
from opposite extremes of the psychopatho- 
logical spectrum seem to bear out my conviction 
that beating fantasies may play a crucial role in 
helping to resolve a wide range of developmental 
crises and thus may contribute significantly to 
the formation of psychic structure. 


CASE 1 


The first patient, Gerda, was a 39-year-old 
unmarried woman who came to analysis because 
of feelings of depression and a general sense of 
dissatisfaction with her life. 

The first of two children, Gerda came from a 
middle European Jewish family. Father was a 
small businessman who earned a moderately 
good living. He was a very gentle, passive man 
who doted on the patient. The mother was also 
a very kindly, gentle, and timid person. Neither 
parent was able to control or discipline Gerda 
who was a stubborn, headstrong, extremely 
aggressive child. When there was any conflict, 
the parents simply gave in, unable to cope with 
the intensity with which she insisted on doing 
things for and by herself, 

On rare occasions the patient’s mother would 
threaten punishment by brandishing a belt. This 
produced such panic in Gerda and she screamed 
so uncontrollably that her mother was rendered 
helpless. The patient wondered why she was so 
panic-stricken since she was never actually 
beaten. 

During her analysis she recalled that until the 
age of four she was allowed to crawl into bed 
with her mother after her father left for work. 
There she would play with mother’s breasts. 
When she was 4, her mother put a sudden stop 
to this. Gerda reacted very violently and remem- 
bered dreaming that her mother was dead but 
that her breasts were hanging on a hook in the 
patient’s room. 

Her father played the guitar and from the age 
of 6 the patient remembered him playing for 
her mother. Once, following such a serenade 
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she jumped on and smashed the guitar. Her 
father reacted with hurt and puzzlement and 
never played again. : 
There s vivid memories of struggles with a 
governess over whether Gerda would ane 
prior to their daily walks. The patient wou 
invariably win such contests and refuse a 
urinate. Once they were outdoors she Sie 
suddenly develop severe urinary urgency an 
frantic search would ensue for a public eae 
When she was 10 years old, a brother px 
born. While her mother was at the hospital T 
patient contracted scarlet fever and had or 
kept in isolation with a nurse. When mo ot 
and infant came home the mother was ay 
permitted to attend the patient and could rome 
talk to her from a safe distance. The bea 
recalled how on one occasion she ae by 
hysterically on handling a gift i that 
friends for the baby although she realize Ae 
she was contaminating the object so tha 
baby could not have it. naps Of 
On her recovery she remembered feeling het 
possessiveness towards, and fondness ee a 
brother. After her illness she uidere at 
marked character change with the deyelop aa Š 
of strong reaction formations. She became lope 
sedate and extremely studious. She asr ern- 
intellectual and moral preoccupations eo ial 
ing good and evil and constructed jighting 
systems. She became ‘father’s girl’ delig 
him with her intellectual interests. of the 
Occasionally there was a return ds het 
repressed in sadistic behaviour towne she 
brother. While ostensibly teaching hi at his 
would make him sit immobile and "Tyddenly 
lessons till he wept. Or she would specause 
decide to stop giving a local beggar alm ide an 
she was deriving too great a sense O p at this 
self-satisfaction from n a decide A 
time that she would study law. | . = to the 
Starting in adolescence and conons (either 
time of her analysis, she masturba je bed) 
with thigh pressure or rubbing aen oman; 
with a fantasy that she was observing peing 
trussed, face down, buttocks expor man. 
beaten and/or raped by an uniden ager 1 
Frequently this man would invite a TER par jn 
to view or participate. Pain playe onlookes 
the fantasy. The patient was always an 
It became clear from the age 
ference material that at the age 0 Hit she 
an emergency appendectomy 1n E outlines ° 
frightened by the rough surgeon, a Sied with 
the subsequent fantasy were 10 
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herself as the victim. It is significant that follow- 
ing the operation, the patient developed a 
transient dog phobia (fear of dogs biting her) 
which vanished after a dream in which she 
mastered a dangerous black dog who became 
submissive to her. 

After receiving her degree she began to feel 
She had to get away from home or be strangled, 
and decided to migrate to the United States; 
where she survived by working at a series of 
Menial jobs. Despite her fears she forced herself 
ina counterphobic manner to have intercourse 
with several men, all of them weak and passive. 
She was able to enjoy intercourse in the superior 
Position, but did not experience orgasm. 

Gerda was married briefly to a weak, ineffec- 
tual man who was unable to find work and lived 
On her earnings. After several years of 
s anesthesia and then growing desperation a she 
decided she wanted to return to university. 
S haracteristically she sloughed off her old life 
Including her husband, arranged a scholarship, 
and began to study. Very shortly afterwards she 
Was recognized as an unusually gifted and 
creative person by her teachers. 

uring this time the Nazis came to power and 
She learned that her family had been destroyed, 
Probably in the gas chambers. She was not 
noticeably depressed but fantasied murdering 
2nd torturing Nazi storm-troopers. There was 
Some guilt because she had for several years 
Previously been haunted by the fear that her 
Parents and brother would come to America 
ànd she would have to give up her studies and 
lake Care of them. After the war, she was 
Sranted a fellowship to study in Europe and while 
abroad she attempted to locate her brother, on 
®© Small chance that he was among the children 
Who had been rescued. 
th t Was on her return that she met and began a 

Tee-year relationship with a married man. This 

ae had been a political prisoner of the Nazis 
nd had Narrowly escaped the gas chamber. 
bye his first wife had been executed oe 
wil 8 overcome with masochistic paralysis o 

k When she had the opportunity to escape. 
Sa man had remarried. The patient prome 
actuated by the story of the first wife an 

ally Corresponded with European friends in 


Slfort to lear ils of her character 
n etails of he 
an more d She 


Concentrati eriences. 

m ‘ ton camp experi ` 

cuted this woman with all the intensity she 
no 


been ab jence over her 
Pa: able to experie: 
rents? death, 


1e lover kept promising to divorce ‘his wife 


and marry the patient, but was unable to go 
through with this. There were frequent, violent 
quarrels and ecstatic reconciliations. She had 
transient depressions during the three-year 
period which she did not recognize as such, and 
there were occasional obsessive thoughts of 
piercing her eyes with rusty nails. 

She began to steal small, inconsequential items 
from department stores, experiencing a great 
sense of exhilaration. This continued until she 
was apprehended by a store detective and 
brought to the company offices where she was 
warned and released. She was panic-stricken by 
this ‘ narrow escape ° and never stole again. She 
became depressed, realized at this point the 
emptiness of her relationship with her lover, and 
also began to feel she had not progressed suffi- 
ciently in her work because of a writing 
inhibition. She decided then to enter analysis. 


Course of the Analysis 


It was typical of this patient in the opening 
phase of the analysis that on her first telephone 
contact with me she exuberantly said ‘I am so 
glad that we are having an analysis together.’ 
She immediately took the reins and galloped off, 
dreaming profusely, analyzing her dreams and 
producing childhood memories. There was 
rarely even a momentary pause, and she came 
prepared for every hour. She would pay her 
fee before I could present her with statements ; 
this being accompanied by vivid anal dreams. 
It is accurate to say that her analysis proved 
to be an analysis of her beating fantasies in all 
their overdetermined ramifications. 

I began gradually to interpret her defence of 
taking over the analysis, preparing in advance 
for each hour, and attempting to anticipate any 
interpretation from me, and made her aware that 
she must be afraid of what might happen other- 
wise. Also her need to observe me carefully— 
how I said things, what I seemed to find impor- 
tant—was soon seen first as a wish to emulate 
and be like me and then as a wish to steal some- 
thing from me. She became depressed and 
tearful, and complained that I did not like her. 

With irresistible force she experienced for the 
first time the full impact of her grief and guilt 
and horror over the loss of her parents and 
brother. When this storm had waned she 
dreamed violent dreams of seducing, castrating, 
and driving men to suicide. Alternately she 
dreamed of sitting at an open window, bathed 
in the setting sun with her wrists gashed and her 
blood ebbing away. For the first time in her life 
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she became overtly depressed and sick prior to 
and during her menstrual periods, and dreamed 
of forcing men to see her ugliness and messiness. 
These dreams accompanied her first sexual 
ing i e transference. 

u hp ee in her beating fantasies now 
occurred: she found herself identified with the 
second man. This was also punctuated by pro- 
fuse primal scene material in dreams, and by 
voyeuristic fantasies of seeing me in the lavatory 
urinating or masturbating. She began to under- 
stand how the frustration of her initial attempt 
to identify herself with the analyst (and at a 
deeper level to rob him of his penis) had 
mobilized her concealed rage, penis envy, and 
castrative impulses. When this had been 
worked through in the transference and then 
genetically in relation to her father she began to 
express her desire for a child from the analyst. 

At this time she masturbated with the fantasy 
that she was walking with me in an idyllic, 
romantic setting, longing to submit sexually, 
when suddenly a threatening, dangerous man 
appeared. She kicked him in the groin. This 
repelled me and I lost interest in her. 

As her oral sadistic wishes to incorporate 
breast and penis were uncovered, we reached 
an understanding of her ‘ body as phallus ’ and 
‘intellect as phallus’ fantasies. 


Discussion 


The helplessness and submission of Gerda’s 
parents to her tyrannical and sadistic behaviour 
impaired the efficacy of obsessional mechanisms 
and hence interfered with superego formation. 
The beginnings of development of some inner 
capacity to erect barriers against her aggression 
began with her appendectomy at the age of 7. 
Finally she had been punished and the develop- 
ment of an unconscious erotic attachment to an 
external figure (the surgeon) endowed with her 
own sadistic attributes was fateful in her further 
development, and provided a nucleus for the 
later genesis of her beating fantasies, Analytic 
work made it possible to reconstruct the genesis 
of precursors of her beating fantasies, which 
later achieved a fusion of aggressive and erotic 
impulses in relationship to an external figure 
both feared and loved, thus allowing superego 
formation to proceed safely. This, however, 
occurred only after a transient phobic reaction 
in which she projected her sadistic impulses onto 
dogs, and then overcame or mastered the phobia. 

I suggested earlier in this paper that the 
failure of obsessional mechanisms to control 
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aggression results in a disruption in the forma- 
tion of psychic structure. This skeletal, schematic 
concept achieves ‘ flesh and blood ’ reality in the 
case of Gerda. Superego formation was 
extremely hazardous for her since the object to 
be internalized was invested with a dangerous 
degree of aggression. Internalization of the 
object in such an instance, and the concomitant 
ceding of aggression to it, would literally have 
threatened the ego with destruction. Gerda’s eg° 
confronted with such a crisis managed to post- 
pone internalization, utilizing the mechani 
of displacement and projection, with the resu 
that a transient phobia developed. Tie 
moratorium provided by this manoeuvre allowe 
time for erotization of the hated object via a 
formation of beating fantasies. In this way he 
sadism was tamed and further development 
psychic structure could proceed without dange 
to self or object. (While I am not as yet prepare 
to make a generalization, it seems likely on t 
basis of other clinical impressions that in i 
instances in which beating fantasies develop i fe 
significant and permanent features of mental 2 A 
they are preceded by phobic symptoms and ae 
careful scrutiny ‘reveal a counterpho 
dynamism.) 

It was not, however, until the age of 10 ee, 
her mother ‘ abandoned her >, returned pees 
with a baby brother and then could not er 
close to her for a time because Geren her 
‘dangerous’, that this step in the mastery © rac- 
sadism was completed, with the resulting cha 
ter change described above. á +, her 

With the upsurge of sadistic drives fi the 
adolescence, the beating fantasies turne male 
intense sadistic impulses directed at the Jove 
genitals against the patient, protecting hen her 
object and keeping the painful knowledge also 
sadism out of awareness. These fanta a 
produced moral derivatives which were m of 
from manifest sexual strivings in the Tor j 
deprivation and destitution daydreams ar, in 
her actual behaviour during her early ye 
this country. 


k id het 
Only after prolonged frustration Pec 
sadism erupt again first in the form of 4 when 


with her lover, and then in her stealing- ed her 
she was caught this punishment restora 
control once more but brought on a dep 
reaction which led her into analya 
writing block proved also to be relater S 
defensive warding-off of sadistic impii 
blind and castrate her male colleagues bY 
brilliance. 


tola 
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There is no way to ascertain whether or not 
Gerda was a child with a greater than average 
constitutional endowment of aggression. We 
do know that both parents were timid people, 
who were overwhelmed by her storms of rage 
When she was thwarted. Unable to bring 
themselves to help her control her rage they 
usually gave in to her. This surrender by the 
parents enhanced the child’s sadism, making 
her into a cruel tyrant. Her exorbitantly panic- 
Stricken reactions to the occasional mild threat 
of punishment were a measure of the intensity 
of her sadistic drives. . 

The material provided by this patient's 

analysis suggested the speculative hypothesis 
that parental submission to and/or withdrawal 
from the child’s aggression produces a patho- 
logical intensification of the child’s sadism. This 
becomes manifest in the extreme tyrannization 
Of the parents by the child. (It is likely that such 
Parents are unable to tolerate their own sadistic 
Impulses because of anxiety and guilt. Gerda’s 
Parents probably unconsciously encouraged her 
to express such impulses without restriction 
thereby achieving vicarious gratification.) On 
this basis it occurred to me to investigate other 
Instances in which children tyrannize their 
Parents. Would this kind of climate interfere 
With the genesis of obsessional mechanisms and 
ultimately foster the appearance of beating 
antasies? In this connexion I thought of 
children who are born blind or maimed and 
Where the psychology of the exception is further 
fostered by the guilt feelings of the parents. 


CASE 2 
Accordingly I was gratified to find such an 
©PPortunity in a remarkable paper by Omwake 
and Solnit (1961), in which the authors describe 
the treatment of Ann, a congenitally blind 
identical twin who presented. a picture of 
Autistic retardation. 

n her second year of treatment a momentous 
Svent occurred, Up to now her therapy sessions 
Rae Spent at the piano where Ann would listen 
het therapist play and sing. The keyboard 
a been the first thing she voluntarily touched 
ie She would often put her hands tentatively on 
© keys but would refuse to push them down. 
lonq unexpected and excited pleasure at certain 
Stiff rhythmic numbers was manifested by 
mo “ning, flushing, and jerky arm and leg 
sho ments, By the second year of treatment she 
d marked eagerness to begin the piano 

Ying and reluctance to stop. The oaly sub- 
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stitute she accepted was water play at the sink. 
Both activities evoked excitement but this was 
in response to the therapist’s activity rather 
than her own. 

It was at this time that 


Ann suddenly offered an idea of her own. I had 
begun the ‘ clock song’ (a loud, rhythmic number) 
when she suddenly interrupted, shouting ‘ Leta 
spank you’ (Leta was her infant nurse), and 
pounded the keyboard with her hands. For the first 
time she had initiated a play theme. For two more 
months. . . . around the four-handed spanking con- 
certo, during which she would frequently take her 
hands from the keys and ‘ spank’ Floyd (her boy 
doll) who was face down on her lap, she would 
listen to my speculations about spankings, but would 
not herself elaborate the initial * Leta spank you’ 
phrase. 

The crescendo of laughter and hitting of the keys 
was interpreted as enjoyment of the excitement of 
spankings.... - 

After a period of dealing intensively with the 
spanking of Floyd, Ann produced his feminine 
counterpart whom she called Rena. ... As differen- 
tiation of the self proceeded, Rena became more 
important.... Whereas Floyd was spanked ex- 
citedly because he was a ‘ bad boy’ the girl doll was 
...scolded harshly for specific offences such as 
refusal to eat, soiling, and incessant crying. . . . She 
was now using personal pronouns correctly, 


I shall now summarize excerpts from the 
authors’ presentation of Ann’s case history. 

Ann was the second-born and smaller of 
identical twins. Because of respiratory distress 
during the first four or five weeks she was in an 
incubator with oxygen concentrations of 40-50 
per cent. The role of oxygen in the genesis of 
retrolental fibroplasia was at that time unknown. 
She left the hospital two weeks later than her 
sister, at the age of 5-6 weeks in apparently good 
condition, 

At 9} months, however, her nurse, Leta, 
reported that Ann had no useful vision. Her 
examination revealed no sign of mental deficiency 
or brain damage and she was described by her 
nurse as a predominantly happy infant who 
smiled, laughed aloud and vocalized respon- 
sively. In language and social areas she was 
adequate for her age. 

Her nurse felt that when Ann was upset she 
was most easily comforted by being placed in 
her own crib rather than being held or cuddled. 
This appeared to have been one of the early 
indicators of lack of cuddling and holding which 
were later understood to have contributed in 
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important ways to her sensory and emotional 
deprivation. — 8 

Her gross motor skills such as sitting, standing 
and creeping were severely retarded. This was 
considered to be the result of the combined 
influences of prematurity, blindness, and some 
degree of understimulation. 

Tt was noted that the depressed mother had 
to leave a large share of the care of the blind 
child to a nursery nurse. This fact and the 
tendency of the nurse to treat her as a very young 
infant were not fully appreciated. Ann’s 
development was not again as appropriate to 
her age until she was 6}-years-old in the third 
year of her treatment. At subsequent examina- 
tions, at 17 months and 23 months, she showed 
marked retardation. She rarely moved about, 
and sat in a slumped position with her head 
averted. Her interest in toys had declined and 
while she smiled fairly frequently it was in 
response to music more often than people. Her 
language development had progressed very 
little. 

At 23 months she did not call to her mother 
or her nurse when she wanted or needed some- 
thing but would fret, cry, and beat her head with 
her hands. 

She reacted with signs of intense displeasure 
to the feel of Sand, grass and furry toys, and 
avoided touching them. She continued to have 
a poor tolerance for what would be considered 
minor degrees of discomfort in a normal child 
The examiner felt that there was much pre- 
occupation with bodily sensations and inner 
stimuli. The development of a touching 
inhibition and her extreme passivity imposed 
problems in the approach to helping her and 
added to the disability due to her blind 


By the age of 3} Ann was tyrannizing her 
family with a demand for constant physical 


contact and the undivided attention 
mother. She refused to talk, walk o 
about, to handle toys or to become involved i 
any kind of play. When the mother moved oti 
of reach of Ann’s hand or hearing, the child 
screamed, flung her body about and bumped h 
cae iy the floor. She did nothing for 
erself and no one had be 

toilet training. At the E ek 


t approach of 
relatives, she would dig her fists in her gé a 
scream angrily, turning her body away until 


they gave up in discouragement. Her 

+ < Ww 
included only herself and her depressed, her 
and discouraged mother. Ann’s mother was 
accustomed to tiptocing stealthily from the 


of her 
r move 
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room in the hope that Ann would not notice her 
departure. This was the situation when Ann 
began her treatment. 


Discussion 


I shall now examine these data in the light of 
my hypothesis about the genesis of beating 
fantasies. 

Because of her affective withdrawal from Ann 
(probably in large part due to extreme guilt over 
her own aggressive and sadistic impulses toward 
the defective child) the mother was unable to 
provide the sustained libidinal experiences that 
were needed to meet Ann’s intense need for 
tactile, kinaesthetic and auditory stimulation- 
The mother inconsistently fluctuated between 
passive and helpless surrender to Ann, aN 
physical distancing and withdrawal. The tech- 
nique Ann’s mother used for withdrawing 
(leaving the room without being detected by 
Ann) seemed almost designed to result 19 
repeated discoveries by Ann that mother $ 
comings and goings had little to do» with her 
needs and wishes—and that indeed mother was 
a separate unit over which she had no contro™ 
This produced overwhelming feelings of dis- 


comfort and pain in the child and severe intenst- 


fication of aggression, j l 
The authors subscribe to the point of na 
generally held (see, for example, Mahler, 
that autistic phenomena indicate the failure © 
differentiation of self from non-self, and that Be 
was the case with Ann. We know of course i? 
vision plays an enormously important role a 
the process of delineating the infant's a 
boundaries and establishing the distinct 


. between self and non-self. 


Greenacre (1960) has stated this as follows: 


. he 
During the first two years after birth one of t 


main tasks of the infant undoubtedly has to d0 oe 
making a sound separation from the mother e 
the commencement of an individual existence; 
beginning of a secondary process thinking, an 
first stages of the sense of identity... vision 38 
only an adjunct but an indispensable one in ©" id 
lishing the confluence of the body surface 


if and 
Promoting awareness of delineation of the Se 
the non-self. 


the 
ot 


n 
The authors reason from this that diets 


because of her blindness and the mot” ed 
failure to provide adequate stimulation fry pus 
fixated in an undifferentiated state. They "for? 
infer that blindness from birth would inte! ell: 
with the differentiation of self from nons ife 


However, in treating the first two years ° 
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as a unit Greenacre did not intend to preclude a 
genetic sequence in the development of the 
visual function. Surely vision cannot play this 
highly complex differentiating role from the 
time of birth. 

In early infancy we must assume that vision 
does not yet play such a role in organizing and 
delineating both self and object world. Rather 
it is largely incorporative in function, providing 
percepts of both mother and body self which are 
fused and become the ‘inner world’. Since it 
is the most effective of the distance receptors it 
enables the infant to maintain a oneness with the 
mother for the periods when she is not in direct 
bodily contact—i.e. to retain the fused image of 
Self and mother. 

In the absence of vision this image is lost 
every time tactile contact is broken, and the 
infant thus loses its object repetitively without 
the means for incorporating it through the eyes 
and thus keeping the image within. Unless 
tactile and kinaesthetic contact is amplified and 
Intensified the blind infant must, through this 
repeated loss, become aware of the mother as a 
Separate entity before regular and predictable 
libidinal experiences of need satisfaction and plea- 
Sure have insured the formation of a predomi- 
nantly ‘ good object ’ image (Rubinfine, 1962). 

The pain that results from this premature 
awareness evokes extreme aggression in the 
infant, and the ensuing combination of autistic 
and symbiotic manoeuvres are designed to undo 
the differentiation of self and object. Indeed one 
IS struck by the uncontrollable anxiety which 
erupted in Ann whenever her mother was not 
Available to her touch and hearing. We may 
Safely infer that such occurrences threatened to 
Make Ann aware of her separateness from her 
Mother and that the resulting deluge of aggres- 
Sion endangered both her mother and herself. It 
1S most likely that this resulted in an intensifica- 

fon and persistence of florid sadomasochistic 
Projection and introjection fantasies. Obsessive 
ore nanisms had transiently appeared in the form 
Intense stubbornness and passivity but were 
sible to cope with the overwhelming aggres- 
Š n. Regression to an undifferentiated state 
nsued to insure the safety and survival of both 


self and mother against the unneutralized 
aggressive drives. 

Ann’s therapist neither gave in to, nor with- 
drew from the child’s sadism, and the touching, 
holding and erotic piano play forced Ann 
gradually to become aware of her as a separate 
and whole object. It was in this situation that 
the beating fantasies and play appeared suddenly, 
and clearly served to allow the differentiation of 
self from mother to proceed safely. 

In this instance they must have represented a 
compromise between auto-aggressive activity 
and sadistic outbursts directed at the mother. 
The doll served as a transitional object with 
features of both the self and the non-self. 

Just as Gerda’s ‘ dog’ provided a safe detour 
for internalization of an object, Ann’s doll 
served as a detour for safe externalization of an 
object. Indeed, the correct use of pronouns made 
its appearance in this child in direct relation to 
the beating play with her doll. 

Here again obsessional mechanisms required 
bolstering by beating fantasies so that the 
formation of a series of thoughts or images 
leading from the original sadistic impulses 
directed at mother and self to ideas of loving 
could be fostered. As an example we may 
surmise that the child must have perceived that 
her twin and her other siblings were treated in a 
manner quite different from the way she was 
handled. It is probable that they were punished 
by restraint and sometimes by spankings. It is 
easy to see how Ann, by a displacement series 
of images, came to experience being beaten as 
identical with being loved. Despite her retarded 
developmental status there is evidence provided 
by her masturbation, her excited response to the 
“clock song’, and her preoccupation with 
establishing a distinction between boys and 
girls that she had achieved some degree of phallic 
organization. The beating fantasies and play 
provided a safe opportunity to fuse her libidinal 
phallic sensations with the hitherto dangerous 
aggression, and to discharge them on a transi- 
tional object. Her developing relationship with 
her therapist also made possible the elaboration 
of aggressive and libidinal fantasies in relation 
to a stable external object. This provided a 


“Ina i , 

w previous paper (Rubinfine, 1962) I noted that 
i a denial fails in AN (autistic) children, the 
Dreocsate objects with which they are so obsessively 
(See Mae are animated and experienced as persecutors. 
follow, ahler, 1960 and Elkisch and Mahler, 1959.) There 
When ṣe Phobic avoidance of these objects. Conversely, 

such children, in treatment, become more able to 


tolerate and recognize the difference between self and 
mother it seems probable that behaviour toward inani- 
mate objects should display considerable amounts of 
Overt aggression (counterphobic attitudes) and that 
beating play of the type seen In Ann would be quite 
common and should herald the appearance of differen- 
tiation. 
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bridge from her undifferentiated ae 
state with its predominantly mae oe 
autoaggressive cc a to a state of differen 
iati from object. 
aes rit not ae that she and her 
mother were separate so long as her ——. 
was so intense as to threaten both mother an 
i ction. 
a toe ae only that the authors of the 
paper err in assuming that autistic phenomena 
represent a primary disturbance in development 
which prevents differentiation of self and non- 
self, but I, am inclined also to believe from 
clinical material that, in all Such instances, it is 
the ever present threat of rediscovery of separate- 
ness that is responsible for the autistic and 
symbiotic behaviour. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In 1957 at a study group meeting Kris (see 
Joseph, 1965) proposed that the infantile wish 
to be loved by the father (genitally) was perhaps 
regularly conceived by the child as being beaten 
by him. This of course corresponds to the 
childhood sexual theory that father beats mother 
in the act. of intercourse. Analytic experience 
with children and adults lends plausibility to this 
hypothesis. Thus, the question of why beating 
fantasies develop need no longer be asked, since 
the answer is simply that they exist in everyone 
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and are indicative of a particular developmental 
phase just as are rescue fantasies. The cee 
that should concern us is rather why such 
fantasies assume and maintain special impor- 
tance to the psychosexual life of a parneu =. 
patient, whereas in other people the fantasy lose 
its cathexis in the course of development. - 

I have attempted in this paper to ange 
the specific developmental problems an 
mechanisms which bear on the latter question. 
Although the two clinical examples I ma 
presented are widely disparate in character, t a 
crucial effects of parental surrender to or apr 
drawal from the infant’s aggression and = 
resulting intensification of infantile sadism re 
quite clear in both. Unlike Gerda, who sun 
from a severe neurosis, Ann experienced beanie 
stimulus deprivation in earliest infancy and D 
ego developed along atypical lines. In bo k 
patients obsessional mechanisms proved a 
capable of guaranteeing the safety of ta 
objects and beating fantasies formed in batia 

of protecting their ‘ goo 


them as a means j Ises 
objects and selves against their sadistic impu eee 
point in the gene 


In accordance with the ‘ons 
sequence of the development of object cola 
where pathology crystallized, in Ann tia 
beating fantasies permitted the safe tea 

tion of object from self, while for Gerda 5 ey 
made possible the safe differentiation of the sexes. 
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ON HAVING THE RIGHT TO A LIFE: AN ASPECT 
OF THE SUPEREGO’S DEVELOPMENT’ 


By 


ARNOLD H. MODELL, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


We cannot expect that psycho-analysis as a 
method of investigation will uncover facts that 
are entirely new. Our contributions, such as 
they may be, will consist of bringing older 
Observations into accord with newer theoretical 
formulations 

Psycho-analysts have long observed indivi- 
duals who feel that they cannot justify their 
antones, and who must destroy every oppor- 
hen, for happiness (Freud, 1916). Freud applied 

e term ‘ moral masochism ° to such behaviour 
and he considered that the negative therapeutic 
Teaction was the sign by which it could be 


eee In The Ego and The Id Freud (1923) 
S: 


lia are certain peopleswho behave in a quite 
ane lar fashion during the work of analysis. When 
acti Speaks hopefully to them or expresses satis- 
eae with the progress of the treatment, they show 
ise of discontent and their condition invariably 
TAs worse, One begins by regarding this as 
the ete as an attempt to prove their superiority to 
an EE ysician, but later one comes to take a deeper 
È sen view. One becomes convinced, not only 
ea people cannot endure any praise or 
Ra zeion, but that they react inversely to the 
ae S of the treatment. Every partial solution 

. a ught to result, and in other people does result, 
ah ae or a temporary suspension of 
exacerbat produces in them for the time being an 
Ta ation of their illness; they get worse during 
i eatment instead of getting better. They exhibit 

1s known as ‘ negative therapeutic reaction ’. 


ec’ existence of this phenomenon testifies to 
a tae ence of an unconscious sense of guilt, 
Peters problem as a whole has long been known 
Wish pened of superego pathology. I 
light fa to review these observations in the 
tion of more recent notions of superego forma- 


Psycho-analysis is at present experiencing a 


revival of interest in the concept of the superego. 
This is shown by the appearance of several 
extensive and excellent reviews (Beres, 1958; 
Sandler, 1960; Hartmann and Loewenstein, 
1962). Despite the continuing interest in super- 
ego theory, there has been a gap between the 
application of theoretical knowledge and clinical 
observation and technique. Sandler, for example, 
found that the Hampstead Clinic group in their 
classification of clinical material had made little 
use of the superego concept. The failure to apply 
this theoretical construct clinically is due in part 
to the global nature of the superego concept. 
There is little differentiation between the different 
aspects of superego functions, such as we have 
become accustomed to discern with regard to the 
ego (for example, A. Freud, 1936). In Civiliza- 
tion and its Discontents Freud (1930) assumed 
that the ‘ original infantile stage of conscience 
. .. is not given up after the introjection of the 
superego, but persists alongside of it and behind 
it’. Despite Freud’s recognition of developmental 
stages of the superego, our observations of super- 
ego regression and fixation remain rudimentary. 
We know that this issue has become further 
beclouded as a result of the polemics that have 
developed around the Kleinian assertion (Klein, 
1948) that the superego is formed in the first 
year of life. Zetzel has on many occasions (1949, 
1953, 1956) attempted to clarify the differences 
between the Kleinian and Freudian theories of 
superego formation without necessarily reject- 
ing in toto Klein’s clinical contributions. Zetzel 
(1953): 

Mrs. Klein in her analytic work finds evidence to 


suggest the presence of superego-like introjections 
preceding the genital oedipus complex. Two 
rst, that the precursors of the 


possibilities are open: fi 
superego antedate the oedipus complex ; second, that 


the oedipus complex antedates the genital level. It 
is the latter alternative Mrs. Klein chooses. 


1 Presented to the Boston Psychoanalytic Society, 29 April 1964. 
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I became interested in the problem of diffuse 
unconscious guilt as the result of the particular 
composition of my analytic practice: I had 
chosen some patients who proved to be extremely 
refractory. These were not borderline cases— 
one might say that they were on the border of 
being borderline. They were not borderline in 
the sense that their object relations were pre- 
dominantly of a transitional sort, as I have 
described previously (Modell, 1963), nor was 
there a major disturbance in reality testing. 
Nonetheless, there was a certain impairment in 
their capacity to fee] for other persons which 
interfered with the establishment of a thera- 
peutic alliance. But after some time it became 
apparent that their refractoriness to analysis 
was due not only to their impaired capacity to 
form object relationships, but resulted fı om some- 
thing which, although related to this impairment, 
was more fundamental—they were Possessed 
of a basic belief that they had no Tight to a better 
life. Such an attitude is, of course, completely 
incompatible with the aims of psycho-analysis, 
What I have been attempting to describe has 
been beautifully portrayed by Sharpe (1931, 
p. 81): 

The people who enjoy the greatest ease and to 
whom work and the conditions of life bring the 
greatest internal satisfaction are those who have 
justified their existence to themselves, They have won 


, and a right to live means a 


called normal or the i 
patholo, 
the so-called neurotic, 


Case No 1 
The life of the man that I shall 
one that has been dominated 
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he was unable to make use of his gifts in a 
manner that would secure a role in life that would 
afford him any degree of pride or satisfaction. 
For, whenever a professional goal was in his 
grasp, he would be forced to prevent himself 
from attaining it. Despite a good academic 
record in college, he failed in a professional 
School. He later became a graduate student in 
an allied scientific field and, despite genuine 
ability in this field, presented himself in such an 
inadequate and infantile manner that he was 
considered unsuitable as a Ph.D. candidate. He 
did, however, obtain a Master’s degree, but only 
after some work in analysis. Following this 
relatively minor achievement, he experienced an 
overwhelming panic reaction and sought treat- 
ment at a hospital Emergency Room, convinced 
that he was dying of a heart attack. 

The search for sensual pleasure dominated this 
man’s conscious thoughts. Yet he was never 
able to have sexual intercourse, His one attempt 
with a prostitute in Jate adolescence was 4 
fiasco. He was completely impotent and felt so 
humiliated that he never attempted intercourse 
again. But he was unable to secure even simpler 
Pleasures for himself without experiencing self- 
debasement, For example, whenever the oppor- 
tunity Presented itself to enjoy the pleasures O 
food in a good restaurant or listen to music that 
he loved, the pleasure would be negated by a” 
Obsessive fear that he might vomit. This vomit- 
ing was later understood in part as a displace- 
ment upwards, for it was a fear of losing bowe 
sphincter control. It was an expression of the 
Sadistic wish to degrade others, literally ne 
splatter them and simultaneously to humiliate 
himself. This sado-masochistic formation was 
truly the core of his existence. 

He could properly be classified as an auto- 
erotic pervert. His erotic life was dominated by 
a specific sado-masochistic fantasy, a variation 
of which would provide a stimulation tO 
masturbation. A woman is overcome with an 
urge to urinate. She dashes for a lavatory, does 
not arrive on time, and urinates in her under- 
pants. Masturbation is invariably accomplishe 
While lying on his back in the female position, 
and self-degradation is further insured as it 18 i 
necessary part of the act that he ‘ dirty ° himsel 
with his own sperm. He can be aroused sexually 
only by this specific fantasy of a woman suffering 
from urinary urgency. -ipl 

This bizarre symptom-formation is intelligible 
in the context of his early developmental history- 
He was an only child until the age of five, whe? 
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a sister was born. Until that time, he experienced 
an unusual sensual intimacy with his mother 
which had as its focus the act of urination. In 
the middle of the night he would call out, 
Mommy, cissie.” His mother would than take 
him to the bathroom where he would first 
urinate and then watch his mother urinating, 
all the while experiencing great sexual arousal. 
He believed that his mother herself was pre- 
Occupied with her urinary functions and would 
frequently refer to her need to micturate, and 
on some occasions be so overcome with urinary 
urgency that she would run to the bathroom. 
e was not only aroused by her, but felt that his 
mother humiliated herself and for this reason he 
held her in profound contempt. In his adult life, 
Just the sight of a woman running, for whatever 
Teason, would be sexually arousing. Only the 
woman who humiliates herself arouses him; the 
Sadistic wish towards mother is apparent. 
In his early years, before the birth of his sister, 
© experienced a sense of fusion to his mother. 
e said, ‘It was as if she and I were one.’ His 
Primary identification with his mother persisted 
st was relatively unmodified by an identifica- 
he with his father. I consider this failure to 
y rm an identification with his father as crucial 
© the understanding of his psychopathology and 
will enlarge upon this issue in the later theoretical 
discussion, 
is He believed that his father, who was pre- 
Ccupied with certain professional difficulties, 
abandoned him to his mother’s ministrations. 
fea only early memories of his father were the 
fat, of being hit by him and feeling that his 
ther avoided him for fear that he, the patient, 
Might soil him. As he grew older, he related to 
an father in a peculiarly limited way: he would 
oe arouse him to laughter or provoke his 
Whi ei a He developed a store of jokes with 
s ch he would amuse and stimulate his father, 
an alternately, he would recount an event in 
bodes he had humiliated and debased himself, 
shi would elicit his father’s disgust. His relation- 
A to his father was limited to this peculiar 
with of arousal. An ordinary object relationship 
cee SGE of emotionally muted give-and-take 
See never to have been developed. This 
tnd te to form a good object relationship 
Oubtedly prevented his identification with 
act in the infantile-oedipal period. Instead 
. Telating to his father he attempted to arouse 
a ae to elicit a response of contempt ina 
Pro er reminiscent of the way his mother 
Voked contempt in him. j 
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Intense pre-oedipal, sado-masochistic fan- 
tasies remained unmodified throughout his life. 
The fantasies themselves were so intact that one 
had the impression that one was examining an 
archaeological artifact. He was obsessed with the 
rack, that medieval instrument of torture. He 
was completely preoccupied with the visual 
fantasy of a strong man being broken and 
stretched on the rack. He would be alternately 
the tormentor and the victim. In all of his human 
relationships this motif would be reenacted. The 
analysis was a torture situation; the couch was a 
rack and I was the tormentor, forcing him to 
confess. We later learned that the man on the 
rack was not a man but a woman, and the 
stretching corresponded to his fantasy of the 
woman’s role in sexual intercourse. Oedipal 
fantasies did develop, but what was most striking 
was the extent to which they remained un- 
repressed. At puberty he was conscious of a 
wish to ‘ fuck my mother’ and did not under- 
stand why other boys would be embarrassed or 
ashamed to talk about such matters. He wasn’t 
quite sure what ‘fucking’ meant but had a 
vague idea that it involved the genitals in some 
sort of sexual union. Voyeuristic interest in his 
mother’s genitals was extreme and was not 
subject to repression or inhibition, for he did 
manage to see his mother’s genitals by con- 
structing an ingenious system of mirrors in his 
mother’s bathroom. It appeared as if the failure 
to achieve an infantile-oedipal identification 
with his father had impaired the development of 
the forces of repression and guilt. Although he 
had suffered from diffuse, unconscious guilt to 
the extent that he truly felt he had no right to a 
life, conscious guilt was relatively absent. He 
could gaze at his mother’s genitals through these 
mirrors without experiencing conscious guilt or 
anxiety. He could state in analysis, with great 
intensity, that he wished to ‘ fuck my mother ’, 
again without the conscious experience of guilt or 
anxiety. His life, however, was under the com- 
plete domination of unconscious guilt. 


Case No 2 

Another patient had achieved the external 
trappings of success. She had married well; her 
husband, who was a lawyer, was both wealthy 
and kind. She had an interesting job at which she 
displayed considerable talent. But she was 
compelled to negate whatever she possessed, She 
dispelled the pleasure in her marriage by un- 
ceasing provocations. And what she had in fact 
achieved in life—for she had risen above the 
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economic and social status of her parents—she 
dispelled by means of the conviction that it vas 
all unreal. She was only acting. She MER y 
acting the part of a young moa cues ILON 
a women’s mag . 
me as ee was something that she was 
much too guilty to accept. She could enter 
analysis if she used the rationalization that she 
was doing it for her husband’s sake. She could 
not bear having a better life for herself. She had 
too much already. Her deepest conviction was 
that she had no right to a life better than that of 
her mother, which was perceived by her asa life 
of hardship and degradation. At the beginning 
of the analysis her unconscious mind did all it 
could to sabotage the work of the analysis. There 
was a massive effort, completely unconscious, 
to present herself in such a manner that I would 
be convinced that she was unsuitable for analysis. 
In addition, I suspect that she was able to sense 
that analysts find it most difficult to accept those 
who have no feeling for others, and she corre- 
spondingly presented herself as someone entirely 
devoid of human feeling. For example, she 
related the death of a friend’s child without 
revealing the slightest trace of an emotional 
response. She presented herself as bizarre, with 
the unconscious wish that I would think her 
psychotic; she recounted how she threw her cat 
against the wall of her apartment in a fit of rage, 
how she masturbated with a fireplace poker, etc, 
In short, she tried to present herself to me asa 
thoroughly repulsive person. It was only when I 
realized that the underlying issue was her 
conviction that she had no right to the analysis, 
that she had no right to a better life, that we 
were able to establish the beginning of a thera- 
peutic alliance. 

I then learned of an unconscious fantasy that 
was fundamental and dominated the Course of her 
life. She was the oldest of three children, spaced 
many years apart. She was convinced that she 
had taken for herself the best that there was of 
her mother’s love (i.e. milk), had in fact drained 
her and robbed her siblings of their birthrights, 
Her basic conviction was that love was a concrete 

substance, and that its Supply was limited; if she 
possessed anything that was good, it meant that 
someone else was deprived. I developed a 
corresponding concrete image in my own mind: 
it was as if she and her siblings and parents were 
all sucking on a closed container, and there was 
just so much to go round. Whatever she con- 
sumed meant that there was so much less for the 
others. Her life was dominated by intense envy 
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and a correspondingly intense fear of the envy 
of others. Whatever someone else had, she felt 
was taken away from her, and, correspondingly, 
whatever she had must be kept hidden for fear 
of the envy of others. Thus, to have a better ife, 
to obtain something good for herself, mean 
literally that the rest of her family would rana 
Though the psychopathology here differe! j 
in many respects from that described in the pre 
vious patient, there were also certain striking 
parallels. Her life, too, was dominated by sadis 
tic fantasies. She, too, had failed to develop @ 
sense of identity separate from that of her mother. 
What had developed in this patient was a counter- 
identification: where her mother was slovenly; 
she was neat; where her mother was fat, she was 
thin, etc. But the counter-identification had to 
be slavishly and compulsively maintained. 
was as if there was nothing else to her; as s 
separate person she did not exist. As was tog 
with the previous patient, she too failed to de 
velop a good object relationship with her father 
and was entirely entrusted to her mother’s oaro: 
Her father, because of his work, spent coiside"; 
able time away from the home. Here, again, t dk 
relationship with her father was highly eroticize j 
her father was the source of much erotic sima 
lation, exposing his penis to her from her earlie : 
years and continuing to do so until she left hori 
for college. In short, she perceived her relatio 
ship to him to be unbearably stimulating aA 
devoid of warmth and tenderness. Here agal d 
incestuous sexual fantasies of the oedipal peng 
were not repressed but remained conscious. 


DISCUSSION 


I shall not attempt here to review the extensiv? 
literature on the development of the supeer i 
but wish merely to recall certain familiar cra 
cepts which will provide the background for ule 
discussion. There has been a considel 
controversy in psycho-analysis regarding 
time of the development of the superego, an that 
extent to which it is determined inna aay is 
is, biologically—and the extent to waca is 
moulded by the parents’ behaviour, he a 
moulded by the environment. It would E the 
Oversimplification to state that the lines S Bue 
Controversy can be drawn to include, O ure 
side, the Kleinian analysts, who date the ons A 
the formation of the superego to the Sa its 
quarter of the first year of life, and attri Ra j 
development entirely to the death instinct; Y 
on the other, the orthodox or classical ana i 
who date its onset to the oedipal period, 
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attribute the content of the superego to both the 
character of the parents and the innate instinc- 
tual development of the individual. I would say 
it would be an oversimplification to present the 
lines of the controversy as so clearly drawn. For 
some classical analysts agree that the superego 
has a pre-history (Zetzel, 1953); that is, it has 
determinants prior to the onset of the oedipal 
Period (see also Ritvo and Solnit, 1960); and, 
further, all analysts have come to recognize the 


- importance of infantile sadism in the formation 


of the superego, which was first observed by 
Klein, although many would wish to separate 
this observation from the more speculative 
Concept of the death instinct. 

There is also agreement that the early develop- 
ment of the superego is inextricably connected 
to the early development of the ego. Reich’s 
poper on ‘Early Identifications as Archaic 

lements in the Superego ° (1954) describes an 
arrupotent ego ideal as a pre-oedipal phase of 
k perego development. As we know, it is 

xtremely difficult to separate archaic omni- 
EHS fantasies which remain the core of the 
AA eres from identical fantasies that become 
oe 2o ideal. Reich’s views of the omnipotent 
nee rE. as an early phase of superego develop- 
by L have recently been elaborated in a paper 
M aye Groot (1962). In an earlier paper 
a a ell, 1963), I have described similar fantasies 
a a archaic self-image of the borderline patient. 
Bee hese patients it appears that ego and superego 
a sess are undifferentiated, and it is very diffi- 
the to decide whether such fantasies are part of 
ee self-image, and therefore, of the ego system, 
= Part of the ego ideal, and therefore, of the 
ere’ system: the differentiation between 

aic elements in the ego and superego are 
eS iia My work on the interpretation of 
ao hallucinations (Modell, 1958) led to the 

conclusion, for it was not possible to state 
we the voices heard by schizophrenic patients 
al exclusively a superego function. Certain 
the executant functions were co-mingled with 
tion eres? functions of control and prohibi- 
phe How are we then to conceptualize the 

a Seely development of the superego? I 

rae ound that a model based on embryological 
man opment implicit in the writings of Hart- 
dose Kris, and Loewenstein (1946) and Spitz 

AG ) provides a framework for a discussion of 

Y superego development. 
ha e early stages of embryological develop- 
ne » Structures remain undifferentiated. Differ- 
ation occurs in a specific time sequence 
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under the control of organizers. The infantile 
oedipal phase is analogous to an embryological 
organizer that provides the structural differentia- 
tion, that separates out early ego from superego 
determinants. Hartmann, Beres, and others 
make this point when they distinguish superego 
genesis from superego function. Function is 
determined by structural organization which 
does not occur until the oedipal phase. In the 
preoedipal phase, ego and superego determi- 
nants are not fully differentiated; certain primor- 
dial superego determinants may exist side by 
side with relatively more mature ego structures. 
Freud (1930) observed: 


We ought not to speak of a conscience until a 
superego is demonstrably present. As to a sense of 
guilt, we must admit that it is in existence before the 
superego, and therefore before conscience too. 


This observation of Freud’s, that a sense of 
guilt exists before conscience is structuralized, 
is of great importance, for it permits one to 
differentiate the guilt associated with pregenital, 
sadistic impulses, such as Klein has observed, 
from guilt that is a function of a structural 
system, that is, the superego itself. As I shall 
show later, this distinction is not simply of 
academic interest. 

A feedback model is also relevant. For we 
would also anticipate a high degree of inter- 
relationship (or feedback) between events in the 
pre-oedipal phase and the degree to which the 
oedipal experience can successfully structuralize 
and differentiate the pre-oedipal elements of 
superego development. That is to say, a good 
object relationship with the father at a later 
phase of development may mitigate a primary 
identification with the mother and lead to a more 
functional and structuralized superego. Per- 
sonality development may proceed in a manner 
reminiscent of the way Russians write history 
textbooks; later events determine how earlier 
events are organized. Such general statements as 
these have the danger of becoming too. abstract 
and lacking in clinical content So that it is now 
necessary to return to the specific clinical obser- 
vations. 

An early paper by 
shadowed some of these 
discussion was limited to €g i 
have relevance to the consideration of superego 
development as well. Hendrick considered that 
ego defects were a partial development failure. 


Intense infantile sadism leading to cer tain critical 
22 


Hendrick (1936) fore- 
concepts. Although his 
o defects, his remarks 
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fantasies, such as that of oral ejection, interfered 
with the completion of an identification process. 
A feedback concept was implicit in his thinking, 
for he stated that this process of identification 
would normally terminate the special phase of 
infantile aggression that preceded it. 

In the material presented, we have also 
observed sadistic fantasies of a special intensity: 
the male patient was dominated by a wish to 
destroy and humiliate others; the female patient 
was consumed by envy—she wished to take 
away anything of value that others Possessed 
and, in turn, feared similar retaliation. It 
seemed that the guilt of these patients was not 
only associated with the content of their Sadistic 
wishes, as Klein has emphasized, for in both 
patients there was a failure of development in the 
phase of self-object differentiation. Although 
the identification with the maternal object in 
these patients was not quite so Complete as in 
borderline cases, there was a similar failure here 
to develop a sense of self as distinct from those 
fantasies that form the nexus of. a maternal image, 
The content of the guilt, as I have been able to 

observe it in these patients, was not only based 
upon the wish to destroy others, but was also 
related to the belief that they had no Tight to a 


phrenic patient, 
been Supervising fo 
after a great struggle i i 


development k 
differentiation. Wh pment of self-object 


differentiation, there is confusion berea 


the fear of 
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dying upon separation from mother can be 
confused with the fear of destroying mother. 

Although I have drawn my illustrations from 
very disturbed patients, I do not wish to leave the 
impression that guilt in having a separate 
existence is limited to the most pathological 
cases. I believe that vestiges of this problem 
remain, to some extent, in many if not most 
people and can be observed in a more disguised 
form. For example, another patient, whose life 
was also dominated by a profound sense of 
unconscious guilt, believed that if she were to 
become more mature through the efforts of 
psycho-analysis, her mother could not bear it 
and would kill herself. She too believed, as did 
the schizophrenic patient, that if she separated 
from her mother she would cause her mother’s 
death. One can also discern remnants of this 
fantasy in the terminal phase of analyses, where 
patients struggle with feelings of guilt at being 
permitted to express values and a way of life that 
are different, that is to say, are separate, from 
those of the analyst, i 


What has just been described as separation 


guilt does not constitute a superego. To con- 


fuse the existence of feelings of guilt with & 
psychic structure is the error that Kleinians have 
made. For Freud Stated that guilt can exist 
before the formation of a superego; the superego 
as a structure is defined by means of its functions- 
Separation guilt is a genetic component of the 
Superego but it is not the superego itself. 19 
this sense Freud’s formulation that the supereg? 
is the heir to the Oedipus complex is still vali¢- 
Although Freud (1923) was unequivocal i? 
assigning to the father a special role in the for 
mation of the superego: ‘ the superego arise» 
as we know, from the identification with the 
father taken as a model,’ more recent com 
mentators tend to blur the father’s role and ee 
scribe the formation of the superego as consisting 
of identifications with the parents, implying tha 
the mother has an equal influence (Sandler, 19 60) 
The current view may be that Freud was unduly 
influenced by his own authoritarian, paterna- 
listic society, and for this reason assigned to the 
father a dominant influence in the formation © 
conscience, However, our material tends ie 
Support Freud’s view of the importance of baa 
father in the formation of the superego. i 
two Cases I have chosen to illustrate the greoaie 
diffusion of unconscious guilt are conspicuo: 
in that in both instances there was a seriously 
Impaired object relationship with their fathers, 
which Jed subsequently to a failure to achieve 
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good identification with the father in the oedipal 
period. I recognize that the problem is somewhat 
more complicated in the female patient, yet we 
know that a good father identification based ona 
love relationship can mitigate the intense ambi- 
valence towards the pre-oedipal mother and can 
further the process of self-object individuation. 
In spite of the waning position of the father in our 
Contemporary culture, in the unconscious mind 
Strength is still equated with the male. It is the 
internalization of this male strength that provides 
the unconscious source of instinctual control. 
I believe that in these patients the diffuse separa- 
tion guilt of the pre-oedipal period would have 
pees modified had an identification with the 
ather been successful, and the structural for- 
Alay of the superego would have been 
urthered, The failure to achieve a good identi- 
cation with father resulted in a partial develop- 
ae failure of the superego. We have noted 
= failure to experience conscious guilt that 
ould lead to repression of forbidden thoughts. 
Or example, I have told how the male patient in 
Puberty had conscious wishes to ‘ fuck’ his 
mother. The existence of diffuse unconscious 
Ae such as I described earlier, suggests a 
ae function, that is, a failure of stuctural 
ie ation. Yet the developmental failure is 
mee partial, for these patients are no amoral 
is pratis What is conspicuous, however, 
e extent to which unconscious guilt 
es the entire personality structure. It is 
Contained and bound up in symptoms, nor 
= We see guilt leading to restrictive inhibition 
Segment or a sector of the personality as, 
iA example, would occur where oedipal guilt 
RRS might lead to a work inhibition, but 
Ge ih permit him to function in other areas. 
that e patients I have described all pleasure 
res can be experienced with dignity and self- 
i pect is undone and negated. Pervasiveness of 
use unconscious guilt is unquestioned, but 
Bo paula not lead one to describe the superego 
; È rong. Intensity of guilt, as I have tried to 
= W, is a result, I believe, of a partial develop- 
ental arrest of the superego. 
See a knowledge of ego development 
i A be literally transposed to the area of the 
nies toe there are certain evident parallels and 
à oe analogies to be drawn. Freud recognized 
due, ain parallel between the affects of anxiety 
guilt. He stated (1930): 
ieee Sense of guilt is at bottom nothing else but a 
: rographic variety of anxiety; and in its later phases 
incides completely with the fear of the superego. 


We would certainly not describe as strong an 
ego that experiences intense anxiety. 

We have made much use of the concept of 
primary and secondary anxiety (see Zetzel, 
1949), the former existing where the ego is over- 
whelmed, and the latter where there has been 
some ego development so that anxiety can be 
used as a signal for the institution of ego 
defences. Primary anxiety can be catastrophic, 
whereas secondary anxiety is adaptive. I would 
like to suggest a similar analogy between primary 
and secondary anxiety of the ego, on the one 
hand, and what I would tentatively refer to, on the 
other hand, as primary and secondary guilt. 
Like all analogies, this one should not be exten- 
ded too far. I would describe as primary guilt that 
guilt, whether unconscious or conscious, that is 
experienced prior to the development of the 
superego, and which may persist in those indivi- 
duals whose superego development is imperfect. 
Secondary guilt is guilt that is present after the 
formation of superego structure. Similar to 
secondary anxiety, it serves an adaptive function 
and can be used to institute a variety of ego 
defences. Primary guilt is diffuse, pervasive, and, 
at its worst, can interfere with all personality 
functioning. Secondary guilt tends to be circum- 
scribed and limited. When it leads to ego inhibi- 
tions, they remain partial. 

It would be incorrect to say that guilt is 
experienced by the superego in the same manner 
as anxiety is experienced by the ego. For it is 
only the ego that controls perceptual processes. 
Guilt as well as anxiety can be experienced only 
by the ego. However, we assume that guilt 
arises as a result of certain tension between the 
ego and the superego, and that the state of 
maturation of the superego will determine the 
nature of this tension. I shall later return to this 
problem. 

The concept of unconscious guilt has been 
criticized as semantically inconsistent, for, 
strictly speaking, as Freud (1923) has indicated, 
feelings cannot properly be considered uncon- 
scious. Unconscious guilt is an inference of an 
affect and not, of course, an actual feeling. 
Whether or not the affect of guilt is experienced 
is not the crucial issue, for the effects of the 
tension between the superego and the ego will 
influence behaviour regardless how conscious 
the guilt is. The life history of the patients that 
we have described, who feel they have no right 
to life, illustrates the manner in which this super- 
ego-ego tension can pervade all of their actions. 
The situation is really not so different with 
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regard to the status of unconscious anxiety. 
Although we do not often use the term un- 
conscious anxiety, it is a basic clinical inference 
regarding the acting out patient or the counter- 
phobic patient which can be confirmed when 
acting out is controlled as a result of analysis 
and intense anxiety results. Further, we know 
that signal or secondary anxiety, when used as a 
motive for defence, need not be, and frequently 
is not, conscious. Whether guilt is experienced 
by the ego or warded off through projected 
rage or in a variety of character defences is an 
extremely complex issue which attests to the 
extent to which ego and superego functions are 
interrelated (see Brenman, 1952), 

To summarize: certain forms of the negative 
therapeutic reaction can be understood as a 
manifestation of a more basic feeling of not 
having a right to a life, that is, not having a 
right to a separate existence. I have traced the 
origin of this feeling to a difficulty in the early 
preoedipal phase, especially in the phase of self- 
object differentiation. Those individuals who 
for whatever reason, experience a heightened 
degree of sadism also experience a heightened 
degree of separation guilt, Separation from the 
maternal object in these peopl 
perceived as causing the death 


ersist is di 
of preoe cipal built €nce of this diffuse form 


and serve a si 
I © secondary anxiety, aod 
In this proposal I have bypassed ma: 
and controversial issues, For 
no means certain that the s 


identifications proceed along si 


ny complex 
example, it is by 
uperego and ego 
milar lines, Freud 
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noted that the superego was closer to the id and 
by inference that its energy was less neutralized, 
that is, closer to instinctual energy. To the 
extent that we have attempted to differentiate 
Primary from secondary guilt and to account for 
this differentiation on the basis of increased 
formation of superego Structure, we have been 
Consistent with the model of psychic develop- 
ment derived from observations of the ego. 
However, observations Suggest that this analogy 
Should not be drawn too far. For the lines 
between Primary and secondary guilt are 
perhaps not so clearly drawn as between primary 
and secondary anxiety. In terms of degree of 
Structuralization the superego has not proceeded 
as far in neutralizing instinctual claims as has the 
ego. It may be that for this reason the superego 
1s, In a sense, a more immature structure, and so 
more liable to arrest in development and regres- 
sion as compared with the ego. This would 
account for the fact that vestiges of primary 
guilt may exist in all of us, whereas in the rela- 
tively mature ego primary anxiety is absent. 

What I have Presented is a facet of the problem 
of the Superego’s development, and it is by no 
means intended to be comprehensive; for 
example, I have not Considered the relationship 
between the Concept of the ego ideal and the 
Concept of the Superego (for a recent contribu- 
tion, see Murray, 1964), 

Since the last decades of psycho-analysis have 
been almost exclusively devoted to ego psycho- 
logy, there has come, I believe, a tendency tO 
Consider that resistance to psycho-analysis is 
almost exclusively an ego process, to be dealt 
with by means of analysis of the ego defences. 
Although, as A. Freud (1936) has taught us, all 
Psycho-analysis is a process that proceeds via 
the ego, she did not imply that all analysis is eg° 
analysis. No analyst can, of course, afford to 
ignore the superego, and no analysis could 
Survive in the absence of some superego analysis- 

ut the Superego may be ignored clinically in 4 
Systematic sense. Freud discussed the sources of 
Tesistance to analysis in Inhibitions, Symptoms, 
and Anxiety (1925). With regard to the resistance 
arising from the superego, he said: 
ae the last to be discovered, it is also the most 

e though not always the least powerful one- 
t seems to originate from the sense of guilt or the 
pa for punishment; and it opposes every move 
Oward success, including, therefore, the patient’s 
own recovery through analysis, 

And in 7) 


he Questi F Freud 
(1926) states: Question of Lay Analysis 
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át . P 
Ee unconscious sense of guilt represents the 
St 80's resistance; it is the most powerful factor, 
ne One most dreaded by us. 


Ee analni is in a sense ego analysis, but I 
à eed are forced to agree with Freud that 
a. Ea resistance to analysis may arise 
th her the ego, that is, in the superego. 
eaction Le oe on The Negative Therapeutic 
Min a iviere (1936) noted that piecemeal 
ioi TE of the determinants of uncon- 
ala a not sufficient, that we must 
BYStematio f: Iscern the overall pattern in a 
eature in eatin. She observed as a leading 
ratent ose patients who display the negative 
alseness haa a degree of unconscious 
States: deceit in the transference. She 


A false 
alse a 
Our self. na 
Paralyze: 


iat spits transference is a blow to 

aap and narcissism and so poisons and 
r instrument for the good. 

These 


Sabotage Patients unconsciously attempt to 


the analysis through manipulation of 


e Countert 
Negative a ae That is to say that the 


Covert eutic reaction may be more 
than Freud had described. It is not only 
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that they become worse following a successful 
interpretation, but also that through their un- 
conscious manipulation of the countertrans- 
ference they attempt to bring about an attitude 
in the analyst that would be inimical to the 
analysis. I believe that they tend to select and 
exaggerate those qualities in themselves that 
they correctly perceive the analyst will find 
repellent. For example, the woman I described 
earlier, who could not bear having something 
for herself, had nearly convinced me at the start 
of her analysis that she was devoid of humanity. 
Provocation and manipulation of the counter- 
transference is, of course, an everyday occur- 
rence and does not require special comment, if it 
were not for the fact that the interpretation of the 
wish to sabotage the work of the analyst must 
recognize the all-pervasive unconscious guilt. 
That is to say, the underlying truth that such 
patients feel unworthy of having a separate life 
must be made conscious. Our best efforts with 
such difficult problems may, of course, be to no 
avail. However, without an attempt at syste- 
matic analysis of the early determinants of this 
diffuse unconscious sense of guilt, we will have 
no chance of success. 
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THE ROLE OF A SPECIFIC FATHER-CHILD INTERACTION 


PATTERN 


IN THE GENESIS AND PSYCHO-ANALYTIC 


TREATMENT OF OBSESSIONAL CHARACTER NEUROSIS 


By 
BEULAH PARKER, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


A particular form of father-son interaction 
played a dominant part in the Psycho-analytic 
therapy of two adult male patients with obses- 
sional character neurosis. This type of interac- 
tion resulted from a parental attitude which will 
be called ‘ Masked Authoritarianism ’, a form of 
pseudo-democracy which occurs in many forms 
among middle-class, liberal, educated parents 
who were themselves reared in an authoritarian 
family structure, and who give evidence of a 
conflict between conscious and unconscious 
value systems.! Because of their wish to act 
democratically, the fathers of these two patients 
unconsciously masked in various ways the fact 
that they were manipulating their children’s 
behaviour in an authoritarian way, allowing both 
themselves and their sons to maintain an illusion 
that permissiveness prevailed in their educative 
methods, 

When this kind of Situation occur: 
where positive feelings between par 
are strong, and where in other re: 
degree of honesty 
dealings between them 


s in a family 
ent and child 


The two patients to be discussed were similar 
in certain significant respects, and related in 
almost identical terms a form of interplay 1” 
attitudes and reactions between father and son 
which originated around paternal demands a 
decision-making ability. In this paper I sha 
describe the first case briefly, delineating the 


and showing how interpretation of the E, 
personal relationship gave access to intens 

isolated affect, Through more detailed materia 
from analytic therapy of the second patient, 2 
shall illustrate how an identical type of em 
Son relationship served as focus for attachment" 
of major affect connected with earlier ana 

Sadistic conflict. Tt will be seen that as eac! 
manifestation of the patient’s ambivalent reac” 
tion to covert control appeared in the trans 
ference, interpretation led to release of prone 
affect and direct emergence of anal inst 
material, followed by significant progress in t 4 
treatment. Discussion of both cases will demon 
Strate the relationship between interpersonal i 
instinctual Conflicts, and define the fole of th r 
type of interpersonal transaction in the develop 
ment of obsessional character neurosis. 


CAsE 1 


Donald A, an 18-year-old freshman from a 
Ivy League college, was referred for goad SL z 
Psychotherapy after the acute onset of a learnin 
block had required temporary medical lea g 
from school. He described a sudden ‘ En 
Off of his thoughts in the midst of attempts 


* A strong ego-alien need to assume irect; 
of a child’s behaviour in the tradition of “ana geton 
best ’ may stem from a variety of i Ows 
own experience, and reflect a variety of Preconscious 
unconscious attitudes, The wish to contro] may be based 
predominantly on a Positive identification with hi 
authoritarian parents which has become una 


f 

a result of education, or it may reflect other Torm a 
neurotic conflict in the Parent. Whatever the SS 
Psychic conflict involved in its development, * Ma for 

Uthoritarianism ° is being used as a generic tem is 
the covert need to control a child’s behaviour ye 
overtly denied by a parent, and presented to the ¢ 
as a wish to be permissive, 
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concentrate, but denied the presence of intrusive 
fantasy, and was aware of nothing else that 
could be bothering him. A few months earlier 
he had been injured during inter-class football, 
but although frightening at the time, the injury 
had healed promptly without residual damage. 
Past history was given in detail by the father, 
an “analytically oriented ° physician with accu- 
ae knowledge of normal psycho-sexual de- 
iy There had been no previous physical 
ae or illnesses, and no abnormalities of 
A gee development or behaviour. Don had 
tee seemed an exceptionally happy, well- 
Cans ed boy with many friends of both sexes. 
a eta effort and interest in school work 
ae on precluded active participation in sports 
shee cial activities. He had a ‘ good relation- 
ia with his mother, a housewife concerned 
gael with caring for her family. The 
ie ee and dynamic man with many 
a n a liberal social causes, was obviously 
oes his only son, showng genuine con- 
a + he boy’s welfare, although he also 
Sears A need considerable personal re- 
ae te at he was not responsible for the 
ship as di culty. In describing their relation- 
A unusually close and companionable ’, 
e rather ruefully that perhaps the father- 
nae me at times made his wife feel ‘ left 
An 4 a parents were Reformed Jews, born 
A cated in the United States; their own 
nts were from eastern Europe and still 


ma i ‘ . 

oe old world ’ attitudes. 
Nis e patient was seen five times weekly, vis-a- 
ale Over a three-month period. He spoke 


me exclusively of feelings about his father, 
hess sd the latter’s account of extreme close- 
ee, trust in the * man-to-man ’ relationship 
ne n them, He did not mention his mother 
= questioned about his feelings for her, and 
acco aimed himself ‘completely neutral’, 
+ Saree for this only by the fact that she 
girl fri to spend a lot of time reading. He had a 
Mere but their relationship was obviously 
x cial and had included no sexual activity 
Yond mild ‘ necking ’. 
e Don described various incidents in the 
a Onship with his father, a clear picture of 
Interaction began to emerge. 
place, a had apparently stressed the high value he 
and d On the character traits of independence 
eano aa venes, indicating that he equated 
case a with the ability to make valid, un- 
s decisions. He also clearly equated 
quacy as a father with permissive, democratic 


C 


Tela 
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attitudes in child-rearing. Although giving un- 
mistakable evidence of a feeling that ‘ father 
knows best’, he avoided stating his views 
explicitly so that his son might have the 
opportunities to develop qualities of masculinity. 
Insisting that Don make his own decisions from 
a very early age, four or five years, he seldom 
explicitly prohibited specific behaviour or limited 
the area of his son’s choices. If, however, the 
choice was not ‘ right’ (i.e. in accordance with 
the father’s wish), or if the son gave any indica~ 
tion of a desire to be guided by his father in 
making the choice, Dr A gave clear indication 
of disappointment in his son’s judgement and/or 
self-reliance (i.e. indicated he had failed the test 
for masculinity). Thus the boy had to discover 
his father’s unspoken wish and act upon it 
‘voluntarily’ if he was to avoid humiliating 
not only himself but his father as well. 

When he did act according to the father’s 
wish voluntarily, Don was heaped with love and 
praise, not only because he had made a * good’ 
choice, but because he had made it without 
direction. The father gave evidence of increase 
in his own self-esteem also, for being the 
democratic father of such a capable, manly son. 
The boy thus sensed that his behaviour had great 
value in meeting his father’s need, quite apart 
from whether or not it met his own. Since other 
factors in the relationship put a high premium 
on the father’s approval and gave the son cause 
to fear a drop in the father’s self-esteem, he was 
doubly induced to obtain gratification by cloak- 
ing obedience in a disguise of independent choice. 

Under these circumstances, Don had become 
intensely preoccupied with a covert search to 
discover his father’s unexpressed wish and act 
upon it * voluntarily ’. Anticipation of a ‘ double 
pay-off’ in praise and love when he succeeded, 
as against fear of hurting both himself and his 
father if he failed, made this search highly 
exciting, intensifying erotic elements 1n „the 
relationship. The son unconsciously scrutinized 
every nuance of the father’s behaviour for 
indirect indications of his real attitude, and 
became ambivalent about trusting the spoken 
word. Covert clues from the father controlled 
the son’s behaviour, and Don greatly desired 
such control in order to avoid the dangers 
inherent in making ‘a bad guess ° as well as to 
obtain the double gratification resulting from ‘a 
good guess °. l 

Dr A was quite unaware that his subtle ways 
of sulking or otherwise showing displeasure in a 
© bad ? decision determined the child’s behaviour. 
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On frequent occasions he reassured himself of his 
own permissiveness by explicitly stating to Don 
the ‘official version’? of their interaction, 
namely that the father got satisfaction from 
knowing his permissive methods had produced 
a man acting ‘ right ’ by a secure, inner-directed 
judgment rather than in obedience to external 
control. Neither member of the transaction was 
consciously aware that the son’s behaviour was 
regulated by strong fear of the father’s dis- 
approval and pleasure in submission to the 
father’s authority. 
Preconsciously, however, Don sensed that his 
own judgment was not valued, and that he was 
not independent of control. He had failed to 
meet his father’s criteria for masculinity on both 
counts. This feeling intensified castration 
anxiety and a fear of exposure as a fraud (a 
passive, feminine person masquerading as male). 
Need to protect the father, too, from knowledge 
of his son’s dependence on direction strengthened 
a need to preserve the illusion of self-assurance. 
to accept the ‘ official version °, and to deny his 
own perception of the real Situation. He de- 
veloped a highly ambivalent picture of himself 
consciously accepting as realistic an over-valued 
appearance of manly prowess on the one 
and on the other, unconscious 
submissive and worthless, 


son relation- 
When his ambi- 


aggression. It 


CASE 2 
Mr M, a brilliant and highly Productive 
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30-year-old college teacher who had already 
achieved full professorship in Logic at a large 
university, came for help at the request of his 
wife, who had recently completed psycho- 
analysis. The patient had always been potent 
and capable of having a satisfying orgasm in their 
marital relationship; sexual difficulties early in 
the marriage had been attributed by both 
partners to his wife’s difficulties. However, she 
had drawn attention to a lack of spontaneity on 
his part in their present interaction, and he was 
willing to ‘ talk things over ° to discover how he 
might be contributing to her problems. It is very 
unlikely that he ever would have sought treat- 
ment for any other reason. He considered 
himself eminently successful and essentially 


asymptomatic, except for a slight tendency 
to be anxious when faced with important 
decisions, 


In many ways the history of Mr M was similar 
to that of Donald A, His grandparents were 
Orthodox Jews, also of eastern European back- 
ground, who adhered to old-world religious an 
family customs. His father, an executive in 4 
highly competitive business organization, had 4 
personality very much like that of Dr A. He, too, 
took enthusiastic interest in liberal causes, an 
believed firmly in a permissive education 
Philosophy, The mother, although affectionate 
and direct with her son when they were together, 
also Spent a great deal of time reading. Most 0 
the child’s early care had been delegated to @ 
paternal grandmother in the home who, although 
antagonistic to her daughter-in-law and in a” 
ambivalent relationship to her son, was warm 
a norant to the patient, serving as a Eat 

ntly availab out 
ones) le mother figure through 

At birth Mr M had bow legs which required 
Painful daily massage until the age of tw0» 
between five and nine he was frequently ill with 

bronchial pneumonia’. From then on he was 
healthy, strong and well-coordinated, excelling 
in athletics through latency and adolescent years- 

e also excelled academically, and was 4 
Popular leader in social activities at all levels of 
development. Before completing a Ph.D., De 
Served as Captain in the Marine Corps. From 
the age of fourteen he had been exclusively 
devoted to one girl and engaged in sexual inter- 
Course with her for about a year before marrying 
her at the age of twenty-one. ; 

In many ways the first three months of Mr M’S 
therapy paralleled that of Donald A. He aa 
showed an affect block toward women, omitting 
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mention of his mother until questioned, and 
expressing the same ‘neutral’ feelings about 
both her and his grandmother. He soon became 
aware of feeling emotionally detached even from 
his wife. An unconscious block of affect and 
perception was also evident in regard to homo- 
sexual impulses in himself and others, and to 
conflicts over his semitic origin. Although 
ae in the predominantly Jewish world of a 
y ge metropolis, he had completely shed all 
ewish identification by college age without any 

poes of doing so, or wishing to do so. 
foie Contrast to his lack of affect about these 
EA this patient, like' Don A, was unusually 
a ees with every facet of the interaction 
Bathe pS speaking with obvious sincerity 
von eep love and closeness between them. 
Z oes carly age the son had been able to talk 
ai eae with his father about any subject, 
naa, he had always received honest answers to 
he As two adults they were now 

Tiends in an egalitarian sense. 
rM gradually unfolded a picture of father- 
: Oe ction identical to that of Donald and 
A 7 s he did so, his anxiety rose. 
priate te ee of three months, I found it appro- 
Mea ormulate a concept of how his father 
Ontrolled by indirect cues, and pointed 
pro hes ao role of covert manipulation in 
concept & intense ambivalence both in his self- 
Patient and in feelings for his father. The 
Lo oe shown how castration anxiety, 
is fathe in part by this type of interaction with 
toward T, was indicated by isolation of affect 
Sonsciowsiy te of people with whom he un- 
aN aH identified as castrated objects. Like 
Pressure rM burst into tears and under great 
Whole R emotion, poured out a feeling that his 
Shen, e had been a lie. Suddenly aware of a 
tface ae despair underlying his self-confident 
oy ehaviour, he requested intensive treat- 
X or his own problems. 

ver a p-analysis was then started and lasted 
the A Our-year period. Throughout that time 
aspect arenon predominantly reflected some 
Controle Mr M’s ambivalent reaction to covert 
Sary fo y his father. It therefore seemed neces- 
Situation me to avoid with unusual care any 
rt TaS Which might give reality toa charge of 
Stated ness in communication. Opinions were 
interpr explicitly rather than in the form of 
t ite etations which might mean the same 
Sibilit: aa when indicated, I assumed respon- 
Pros x Or a decision without discussion of the 
nd cons. A direct expression of opinion, 


Son 
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or admission of assuming control, was invariably 
received by the patient with expression of great 
feeling, as shown rather dramatically in the latter 
part of the analysis. Interpretations of his 
ambivalent reaction to a relationship based on 
masked authoritarianism precipitated expres- 
sions of intense affect, and material related more 
or less directly to some aspect of the anal 
struggle emerged from such interpretations, 
followed by significant insight or behavioural 
change. The analysis otherwise proceeded with 
the usual amount of obsessional rumination and 
intellectualization. Effective transference inter- 
pretations relating to other aspects of the 
patient’s developmental experience were re- 
ceived by him with a much lesser degree of 
affect, and absorbed far more gradually. 

Mr M first presented in the transference a 
desire for covert manipulation. In response to 
his request for more intensive treatment, I 
merely stated that use of the couch would be 
required and, without further discussion of the 
patient’s feeling about a change of method, 
announced that thereafter the therapy would be 
psycho-analysis. The patient agreed without 
protest but, in the following interview, gave 
almost immediate evidence of resentment, 
expressed eventually as anger that he had not 
been ‘talked into believing it was (his) own 
idea to use the couch’. He should have been 
given subtle hints that this would be the ‘ right ° 
decision, and then allowed to make it ‘ by (his) 
own free will’. A transference interpretation 
released another storm of affect. A dream the 
same night introduced copious “homosexual 
material and led to gradual awareness of his 
unconscious humiliation for passive attitudes 
(also projected on to Jews in general). For two 
years the patient’s activity in analysis was 
characterized by repeated attempts at inducing 
me to make decisions for him while allowing him 
to think he had made them independently. Each 
interpretation of his wish for covert manipula- 
tion precipitated expressions of great shame 
followed by activation of a memory in which 
masked manipulation by the father had increased 
his own feelings of fraudulence and unmanli- 
ness. Eventually he recognized that he had felt 
direct physical fear of the father in early child- 
hood. Intellectual conviction that this was a 
fear of actual castration was emotionally 
validated shortly afterwards when, at his wife’s 
delivery, he ‘identified with her pain’ by ex- 
periencing unpleasant sensations 1n the penis. 
He could subsequently recognize definitively 
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that fear of castration by the father related 
directly to a wish for manipulation by him. 

While an emphasis on passivity predominated 
in the transference during most of this two-year 
period, steady increase in the expression of 
aggressiveness took place in Mr M’s extra- 
therapeutic relationships. Towards the end of the 
period, aggression appeared in the transference 
through behaviour by which the patient began 
attempting to control therapy in a caricature of 
obedience. A transference interpretation of 
covert rebellion against the father’s control led 
at first to several episodes of acting out un- 
accompanied by insight or affect. When, how- 
ever, Mr M finally became aware of the aggres- 
sion expressed in his ‘ accidents *, he again 
released a storm of violent emotion and poured 
out fear of losing control over murderous 
impulses. At that point he left town unexpectedly 
in an obvious flight. 

Upon return the patient expressed a feeling of 
significant improvement in his self-concept and 
functioning, and, for the first time, asked openly 
for advice on whether to terminate or ‘ go in for 
the long haul’. To this I replied that such a 
decision could be made by him alone. Since 
however, he did not yet feel secure in making if 
independently, he should continue the analysis 
until satisfied that a decision to terminate was 
valid in his own terms, 


For approximately the next ei hteen 
the implications of maki ie diction tere 


criterion of manhood, Mr 
tacitly assumed that an outside 
deprive him of the Opportunit 
Remaining in analysis had t 


d toa build-up of 


Cover a clue to what 
ut, so that he could 
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“submit without losing the appearance of con- 
trol’, he mentioned a ‘ deliciously frightening 
accumulation of tension’. Interpretation of the 
analogy between this feeling reaction, generated 
in a situation where he was looking for covert 
control, and the kind of pleasurable-unpleasut- 
able bodily tension he might feel during active 
retention of urine or faeces, produced a highly 
dramatic response. For the first of several 
analytically significant times, the patient eX 
hibited a shock reaction, becoming dissociated 
and momentarily lapsing into sleep. Upon 
recovery there began an outpuring of ana 
instinctual material under intense emotional 
Pressure, which continued for several weeks. 
With evidence of great shame and anxiety, 
Mr M brought out numerous memories © 
| unnatural’ urinary and excretory activities 
during latency and adolescence. At that time ne 
first mentioned going to the lavatory in child- 
hood with his grandmother, who was Pre 
occupied with bowel fi unction, and indicated that 
early memories of her were largely associated vit 
unpleasant faecal odours and enemas. Feelings 
about faecal matters were linked with shame at 
being Jewish and his fear of inability to contro 
aggression. After several weeks these out 
Pourings abated, affect was largely re-represse® 
and discussion of bodily experience ceased. 
Patient felt depleted and relieved to hav? 
everything shameful out of (him) ’. For a while; 
dream and transference material concerne 
feelings of Castration with resignation, wits 
compensatory tendencies to act aggressive’! 
appeared in treatment. However, althous? 
obsessional ruminations and intellectualization® 
were to a large extent reinstated, and the conflic 
Over ability to make a decision about terminating 
again became a central focus of discussion, i 
was, from then on, much more able to be 
come directly aware of experiencing emotion® 
Teactions at moments of their actual occurrence: 
He became well aware of his wish to creato 
the appearance of making a decision withow 
having actually to make it, but remained Ne 
aware of his tendencies to act out covert rebe | 
lion. At no time did he suggest setting a tet 
mination date, but, during a Christmas vacation: 
accepted the offer of a distant university to bet, 
on a year’s grant the following October. He pad 
dumbfounded to realize that a decision had thu 
automatically been made, and felt ‘ castrated | 
the fact that an ‘ outside force’ had dep ie 
him of conscious choice. Interpretation of t S 
similarity between his unconsciously passiv? 


Oa S a 
ocn _ 
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aggressive method of escape from me, and his 
way of escaping the father without an open show 
of wish to rebel, precipitated great emotion and 
ushered in the terminal six-month phase of 
therapy. 

For the next few months, Mr M made a 
Strenuous attempt to resume intellectualization 
While I became increasingly active in pressing 
him relentlessly for recognition of isolated affect. 
As this occurred, anal words and metaphors 

egan to appear with increasing frequency in his 
“lssertations. He described thoughts ‘popping’, 
' gushing > or being ‘washed out’; feelings 
te Plodinig j or ‘ bursting through’. In answer 

a suggestion that his real feelings clung to 
eee thoughts on a parallel track, Mr M 
a mented that, although occasionally aware of 
«Spoken thoughts, he was ‘not about to 
eet them out unguardedly ’, leaving him- 
tee nerable. He became aware of active 
fof F and a sense of masculinity resulting 
atid oo use of intellectual ruminations, 

ee riumphant at his ability to ‘ control the 
havin oe and Protect himself against 
GE P pulled out’. He seemed literally 
dig =a defiance, and expressed a thought 

goa ory in this struggle might do more for 
lished RO masculinity than could be accom- 
felinos y uncovering any more repressed 
ia pa - As the outpouring ended, he added, as 
terthought without affect or feeling of 

t he guessed this was rather 


conviction, tha 
atheti < 
Pathetic, I agreed emphatically that it was 


indeed pathetic, 
i oe of this statement mobilized in 
with a violent storm of feeling. Recognizing 
extent. Sudden sense of absolute certainty the 
tect to _Which affect aroused in a power 
E e with me had been displaced from other 
pen ss, he began painfully admitting that sup- 
excret thoughts often related to urinary and 
a Ory experiences. When, at the end of the 
had e was reminded that this very material 
aad mes brought up ina similarly explosive way 
Previs Oroughly discussed more than a year 
ate usly, he was dumbfounded. lt was no 
R possible to avoid recognition that a 
Tepres ive pattern of spasmodic release and re- 
on Sion of material expressed more basic 
fixed, cts to which the really intense affect was 


di oo effort was now made to prevent further 
Cement of Mr M’s affect on to derivative 
Pects of the battle for mastery. Discouraging 
More discussion of the conflict over 


as 
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termination, I began to use direct bathroom 
language in making interpretations, consistently 
reducing the power struggle to a struggle over 
sphincter mastery and enemas. While he tried to 
ward off the impact, the patient’s anxiety slowly 
rose to an explosive level. During a certain hour 
it seemed that he might relieve tension by sum- 
marily walking out of treatment, and that humili- 
ation might prevent him from returning for the 
relatively few remaining weeks. To forestall such 
an event, I made, at the hour’s end, a suggestion 
that he set a date within the next week for de- 
ciding either to quit at a specific time, or to stay 
till the last possible day. Almost immediately 
afterward I recognized having given clear indica- 
tion as to which decision would be ‘ right °, and 
saw that, in a momentary state of counter- 
transference, I had committed an act of 
masked authoritarianism. Before the patient had 
an opportunity to respond, I started the next 
hour by admitting a mistake and retracting the 
deadline. Reinterpreting a relationship between 
the patient’s conflict over quitting and conflicts 
over urination and defaecation, I pointed out 
evidence of his fright reaction to the graphic use 
of toilet words that had contacted the real 
source of his affect, and suggested that the idea 
of ‘letting go’ in therapy had generated the 
same intense feelings which adhered to the idea 
of defaecating or urinating in public. Admitting 
I had feared his tendency to flee from such 
anxiety, I stated directly that it would be very 
inadvisable for him to do so. Because the ability 
to make his own decision had so much meaning 
for Mr M, I had hesitated to say so openly. An 
apology was offered for the momentarily 
unconscious attempt to direct his decision under 
a guise of permissiveness. 

Mr M seemed stunned. He said nothing for 
quite a long time and then, with mounting affect, 
reacted both verbally and with increasingly 
violent physical motility. A verbatim quote can 
most graphically describe the quality of this 
reaction in which a direct association between 
emotional manipulation by the analyst (father) 
and physical manipulation through forced sub- 
mission to enemata becomes demonstrable. 


I’m scared of having anybody do anything to me! 
I get ootchy if anyone touches me! Í (Voice chokes.) 
I can’t stand it here either. (Weeping.) I’m seeing 
a relationship between your saying that and my 
being touched. I feel it physically. You reach out 
to me, and I can hardly stand it! Somebody 
touching me and grabbing me is what this treatment 
is, and I can’t stand it, but it’s what I want most. 
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I build these mooshy blocks between myself and 
people, yet I’m frustrated by the blocks. I hate 
people closing in on me. It’s getting smothered! 

I just remembered a dream last night. I was 
flying a four-engined plane. All of a sudden I was 
in a seat like a horse-shoe. I was being closed in 
tighter and tighter. I had all this tremendous power, 
and was just about to move but I couldn’t. That’s 
the treatment. I see it. I feel it right now. Hands 
holding me and pushing in on me. I want to explode 
—to kill them—to throw them off of me! (Flinging 
his arms around in a demonstration of violent 
struggle.) It’s as though I’m going to kill my father. 
(Analyst: Was it he who gave you enemas?) No, 
but it was he that smothered me. (Pause.) But 
getting enemas was just like it, and it was awful. 
They hold you down and smother you and pull 
things out of you, and you are completely helpless. 


For several days thereafter, Mr M dealt very 
directly with bodily feelings and associated 
fantasies. It also became apparent that intense 
affect was now centred upon the analyst’s 
admission of having made a mistake. The 
patient became aware of equating mishaps with 
bowel accidents, and felt reassured that things 
can ‘pop out involuntarily ° from an authority 
figure as well as from a child. However, a quan- 
tity of feeling great enough to precipitate a brief 
hallucinatory experience including a disturbance 
of body image, was primarily attached to the 
fact that I had voluntarily exposed the covert 
nature of my demand. 


It was just so God-damned strai 
You weren’t going to say one thing, 
me for doing what you said was 
not fatal if a mess comes out by accident 


ght forward! 
and then clobber 


in but knowing you are full of shit. 


, I felt my f, 
wide. All di ranoni twenty feet 


getting it sucked out of me. Yı 
everything flows out. I’m pinn 
ashamed of having the stuff 
is just one big, long enema, 
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He ended with an explosive laugh, and sat up 
looking as though he had just emerged from 4 
hypnotic trance, 

From this point on, Mr M made great pro- 
gress in working through instinctual material. 
When his second son was born prematurely, the 
patient was able to continue working on un- 
conscious meanings of the ‘ accident’ and the 
“worthless product ° while tolerating realistic 
anxiety over the child’s survival. During this 
period, he Tecovered direct affect toward his 
grandmother, and began to recognize that the 
analyst was actually a woman. In the trans- 
ference, analysis became a passively gratifying 
Preoedipal experience, 

On one occasion, while discussing sexually 
stimulating material, the patient needed tO 
urinate in the middle of an hour. This event was 
followed by two dreams in which I told 
him he smelled, or was dirty, but he never- 
theless felt secure enough to go ahead on 4 
Journey without turning back to get cleaned up: 
In the course of relating these dreams, he had 4 
final hallucinatory experience which can agan 
best be described by a direct quotation. 


I feel very big, You are staring at me from about 
two inches away. It’s sexually exciting, but I Nas 
be crushed. Everything is ont of dimension JU 
due to size. Our sizes are much bigger and all t 
distances are compressed. his 

_ Now the feeling is like I’m falling away from this 

18 face looking at me, I've got a continual sens® 
tion of falling—falling and being rocked back bes 
forth like being buoyed up by a series of little yari 
The falling feeling and the rocked feeling is i 

eng supported. It’s warm, Like lying on a tes 
raft that lets water through and floating in a sligh 
agitated warm swimming pool. I feel paraly’ ans 
as I said before, but the feeling of not being able 
Move is related to not having to. . irty 

It’s connected with the dream about being a 
and smelly. I guess m saying that in a very p hys 
way I’m ashamed of seeking security. I’m esha 
of smelling, and yet I want to smell. I don’t vag 
You to know I smell, and I guess I think you 40 
yet I don’t seem to care, 


It may be noted that the disturbances ae 
Cquilibratory sensation combined with bo a 
image distortions reported here and in the os 
vious episode quoted are examples of the a 
kower phenomenon, which takes place alee ae 
Other regressed states, and represents regress! Aa 
revival of pregenital sexuality under conditio 
Which allow an individual to be overwhelme 
by excitation. (See Gill and Brenman, 1959.) 


A SPECIFIC. PATTERN IN 


k Through tactile memories aroused by this 
incident, Mr M recalled an early childhood 
experience of defaecating on his grandmother’s 
lap while in a relaxed state of being cuddled. 
He was able to correlate the memory with feelings 
aroused in therapy, and to work directly on the 
conflict over passive wishes involved in facing 
termination. 

At about the same time, a marked change be- 
came evident in his attitude toward authority. 
E (eae to an accusation by the patient that 
aie ad been ‘ allowed to wallow in helplessness 
ee through treatment by himself”, 
ia n directly that although he had indeed done 
en of the work himself, I had nevertheless 

an active part in directing the course of 


treatment. M i i 
‘ - Mr M again responde 
emotion: g p d with great 


S P than just feeling Tve gotten your 
that T tease he choking up part is suddenly realizing 
ok tee you. Hearing what you said was moving 
never aaa it meant to me that I can trust. I’ve 
did an fe able to accept anyone’s statement that 
like a aed good because I’ve expected it to be 
tioa: er s statement—it won’t have anything 
with the real merit of what I did. The choking 


Part is that I don’ 
on’'t expect you to be phony. That’s 
à new experience for me. ami, 


rep eee short time remaining, Mr M made 
Rate naar toward a realistic evaluation of his 
certain s of the areas in which he still felt un- 
£ ere his reactions. Experiencing a mourning 
Teatme, erable intensity during the last week of 
‘ Rend he terminated with the thought that 
out ei as they are, feelings can be borne with- 
ither denial or collapse’. 


T DISCUSSION 
n foregoing cases have shown the degree to 
tients RI predominantly well-functioning pa- 
all avail obsessional character structure siphoned 
telatio, able affect into preoccupation with their 
Masked wes to fathers who consistently used 
Rai authoritarianism as a method of control. 
hen hie will be made to demonstrate that 
child S IS parental attitude is a strong factor in 
father ice by an otherwise honest and loving 
relation eicments arising in the parent-child 
Psychic Ship come into direct association with 
Stage residua of instinctual struggle at the anal 
nea make the parent-child interaction a 
4 Sine affect isolated at that time. It will also 
relati wn that affect aroused in the parent-child 
©nship specifically reinforces elements of 


Conflict which are connected with the 
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development of obsessional features, and speci- 
fically fosters the use of isolation as a defence 
mechanism. 

The type of interaction which has been de- 
scribed greatly increases a child’s ambivalence. 
It simultaneously heightens specifically the 
passive-erotic excitement which is basically 
associated with anal function on a direct bodily 
level, and creates a build-up of undischarged 
resentment similar to that which is first en- 
countered as a reaction to forced submission at 
the bowel-training period. Both libidinal and 
aggressive drive energies are augmented, rein- 
forcing both sides of the more deep-seated 
instinctual conflict. Ambivalent feelings toward 
his decisions and abilities are also specifically 
stimulated in the child, and an association is 
strengthened between products of the mind 
which are overtly praised but felt to be covertly 
despised, and faeces which are felt to be similarly 
regarded by the parent. Attitudes toward 
decisions, etc. derive energy from incompletely 
resolved reactions toward bodily products, and 
vice versa. Affect is readily displaceable from 
one type of product to the other. States of bodily 
tension created in both types of struggle are also 
similar and unconsciously interchangeable. The 
pleasurable-unpleasurable tension resulting from 
suspense arising in the search for a non-verbal 
cue which will ensure either great gratification or 
great lowering of self-esteem, is directly analo- 
gous to that associated with retention of excre- 
tory products, as the case of Mr M so dramati- 
cally illustrated. All of these factors intensify any 
tendencies that the child already has to remain 
fixated at the anal-sadistic level. 

This type of interaction begins to predominate 
in the father-son relationship just at a point when 
the child is entering the phallic-aggressive 
phase. In putting stress on decision-making 
ability as the most important criterion of mas- 
culinity in a social and intellectual sphere, while 
unconsciously stimulating the child to consider 
himself deficient in ability to carry out this most 
vital male function, the father’s method | of 
control activates and intensifies castration 
anxiety, furthering any tendency which the 
child may have to regress to an anal level. At 
the same time it decreases the child’s ability to 
reduce psychic tension by allowing some part of 
the conflict to be discharged into consciousness. 
Unconscious resistance to awareness of the ambi- 
valent feelings, because of positive libidinal 
elements in the relationship to his father, is 
fortified by a conscious learning process in which 
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overt, official denial that any such feeling could 
exist is emphatically reiterated at frequent in- 
tervals by an otherwise trustworthy parent. 
Thus the tendency to employ isolation as a de- 
fence mechanism is intensified. 

One can, of course, see in the individual 
history of Mr M other factors which may have 
contributed to the development of obsessionality 
by stimulating both aggression and passivity. 
Painful leg manipulations in the first two years 
would have tended to heighten aggression, while 
both aggression and passive-erotic elements were 
later reinforced by the administration of frequent 
enemata. Beginning at about the same period, 
respiratory illnesses and ‘ babying’ by the 
grandmother may also have encouraged pas- 
sivity. None of these factors was reported in the 
early history of Donald A, although similar 
events might have occurred and been overlooked 
by the father. 

For both patients unconscious homosexual 
elements between father and son were heightened 
through a degree of intimacy increased by 
another factor. Both fathers were warm 
dynamic men who tended to concentrate their 
affections on vigourous only sons, to the 
relative exclusion of passive, somewhat inhibited 
wives. Both mothers, although kind and affec- 
tionate with their sons, tended to withdraw into 
reading and offered no cou 
father-son closeness. 


of development. The Possession oF fac 


features and blond hair colouri i 

ng wi 
usually thought of as Nordic in seth a 
possible for him to avoid confrontation of 
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anti-semitic attitudes in others, and awareness 
of similar attitudes in himself, which might 
otherwise have been forced into consciousness 
and served as focus for a negative self-image. 
Donald A was similar to Mr M in appearance, 
but we have no data to suggest that he had 
similar anti-semitic attitudes and affect-block. 
Although affect, associated initially with the 
anal instinctual struggle, and kept in isolation 
by a mechanism receiving reinforcement from 
several sources, was heightened by other factors, 
it seemed to adhere closely to elements in the 
father-son interaction connected with a struggle 
in which covert control, disguised as permissive 
ness, was used to influence the attitudes and 
behaviour of two patients. A link between 
Interpersonal and intrapsychic conflict seems t0 
be established by the fact that mobilization © 
affect through interpretation of the inter 
Personal transaction as it appeared in the 
transference, was consistently followed by direct 
emergence of anal-sadistic material which 
could be discussed meaningfully in terms © 
connexions on the level of actual bodily conflict. 
_ Masked authoritarianism in the form see? 
in these cases also, to some extent, promotes 
limited and circumscribed use of a mechanism 
p Ore appropriate to even earlier stages of psychic 
functioning. A child who has already reach 
the phallic Stage of development is driven bac! 
to a type of object relationship in which it 1 
necessary to depend primarily on sensitivity t° 
non-verbal parental communications and by-Pa85 
response to the spoken word. He is also Ut 
consciously induced to deny the reality of WS 
own perceptions in an important area of inter- 
personal experience. This situation is somewh4! 
Similar to the “< double-bind ” phenomeno? 
noted by Jackson and his co-workers in t 
experience of children who become schizo” 
phrenic (Bateson et al., 1956), but there are 
Important differences. Some areas for se” 
esteem are available to the child within this ty! ie 
of parent-child relationship, in spite of ambigui- 
ties in communication, and since the need for 
Pre-verbal mechanisms is confined to a circu” 
scribed area of the relationship, such elements 
remain more or less encapsulated in the tota 
Personality structure. 4 
Since anxiety-producing aspects of the father 
son interaction are thus walled off within tb 
total relationship, it becomes possible for th 
child to make positive identification with 
predominantly strong and good father, and ke 
make apparently adequate progress in psych? 


| 


A SPECIFIC PATTERN IN 


Sexual development. Patients who have grown 
up in this type of interpersonal atmosphere seem 
outwardly to function well in all areas, including 
the sexual, showing few obvious signs of the 
character traits usually associated with strong 
anality. (See, for example, Abraham, 1923; 
Fenichel, 1945; Freud, 1908; Jones, 1912; and 

eich, 1933.) Evidence of disturbance emerges 
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only when castration anxiety is further stimu- 
lated by some external event in the patient’s 
later life, upsetting the balance of defences, and 
encouraging regression to a level of fixation 
which has been strengthened by association with 
events taking place at a subsequent stage of 
development. 
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NOTES ON A CASE OF ULCERATIVE COLITIS! 


By 


H. SYDNEY KLEIN, LONDON 


Although it has now been accepted by most 
analysts and many psychiatrists that ulcerative 
colitis is largely if not wholly psychogenically 
determined, the mechanism of conversion of 
psychological conflicts and anxieties into physical 
symptoms still remains to some extent obscure, 
Sperling believes that the disease is characterized 
by a double attitude in which libidinal ties to 
the mother or her substitute are Over-emphasized, 
whilst the symptom expresses devaluation of and 
separation from her. In other words there is a 
split between the idealized and persecutory 
relationship to the mother, the latter being 
expressed in the physical Symptom. She states 
that the fantasies, anxieties, and perverse needs 
of the mother transmit themselves to the patient, 
stimulating and reinforcing the latter’s own 
fantasies and anxieties, 

In discussion or Papers relating to these Cases, 
it is significant that the subject of schizophrenia 
invariably comes 
herself tries to differentiate be 


with confusional, hallucinatory and delusional 
features which lasted for some months. The 
other, less Severe, case also showed definite 
megalomanic features which, however, were 
mainly confined to the analytic situation. _ in 
The fact that colitis and psychosis coexist nA 
the same patient, appears to invalidate Sperling } 
thesis that it is the personality of the mothe 
which is decisive in the symptom formation, 
although it is of Course an important factor: 
Moreover, although Sperling is correct oe om 
cribing the split in Object relationships, this 4 2 
occurs in other symptom formations which a 
not necessarily Physical and this view does 00! 
satisfactorily explain how colitis occurs. sin ae 
My hypothesis js that we are dealing with en 
fixation at an carly stage in development W. n 
the infant is unable to differentiate bets 
Physical pain or discomfort and its emote 
counterpart. Because of the experience font 
defaecation gets rid of painful or unpleast 
intestinal feelings, the infant believes he can £ 6 
rid of unpleasant emotional feelings in the sama 
Way; i.e. as a result of lack of differentiatio 
between physical and psychical stimuli, he tr to 
to get rid of emotions in a manner appropriate s 
ridding himself of his motions. These fene 
may be of anxiety, persecution, guilt, Je ea 
envy, confusion, uncertainty, concern, Or at z 
As parts of the ego are also expelled the resu ae 
weakening and impoverishment of the person 
lity. ks 
Bion (1959) has referred to Freud’s PERN 
about motor action intended to unburden s 
Psyche of intolerable emotional stimulation for 
it would seem that in colitis the bowel is seee i 
just this purpose. The patient persists RIRA 
method of dealing with his problems because ef 
has never learned to deal with them in any ot 
Way. indi- 
Clinical material I wish to refer to later Io ns 
Cates that there is an inability to express emotlo 


1 An abridged version of a Paper re: 


ad ata Meeting of 
42 


The British Psycho-Analytical Society, April 1962. 
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verbally and directly. At one end of the scale 
this is due to the extent of the patient’s fear of the 
omnipotence of his feelings; at the other extreme 
the patient’s capacity to verbalize his feelings 
1s affected by the mother’s capacity to receive 
and tolerate them. 


i Case History 


h The patient was referred for treatment when 
D a 16, having had for the first time an acute 
way of ‘diarrhoea with pain and bleeding. He 
qipepitalized for six weeks during which time 
‘ost over thirty pounds in weight and was 
Naa id be suffering from ulcerative colitis. 
s eiving medical treatment his condition 


_ proved and he commenced analysis shortly 


after leaving hospital. 


is oe the eldest of three brothers, one of whom 
half years younger and the second three and a 
Bia years younger than himself. His father was 
4 D Mp forces until the patient was just over 
Rent d, but even on his return there were 
culties 7 separations because of housing diffi- 
wa aie i was not until J was 5 that the family 
with aa ly united. During this time he lived 
alae eee brothers, and grandparents. 
ae a fed and gained weight satis- 
colossai. is mother stated that he had a 
if he am pee and ‘screamed blue murder’ 
without’ Tustrated, but was weaned at 9 months 
Potted any apparent untoward effects. He was 
ont on after birth and from the age of 8 
Rote ¢ tne was constipated. This continued 
at T less for many years, often being treated 
Moiese When the patient was 2, his 
child had a premature delivery with the next 
Hf: è end had to go into hospital. She was away 
on eorccks but the only change she noticed 
ood ia was that he became faddy about his 
birth here was no apparent reaction to the 
1 of the youngest sibling. TI b 
tended Ss gest sibling. The younger boys 
Odd one cep together and J was always the 
of bicke out; consequently there was a good deal 
; He Ting and quarelling between them. 
diftdéntant seemed to be hyper-sensitive, 
Ss ad aa vard at school and alleged that 
as said = and bullied by the other boys. He 
trivial eae be constantly complaining about 
Ver~depe E at home but at the same time was 
ES P ndent on his mother. He did reason- 
s well scholastically and was of above average 
esh ne He had one close friend with whom 
has oly A passion for astronomy. This hobby 
S Ra important part in his life and the 
s acute illness seemed to have been 
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precipitated by an incident at school in connexion 
with it. Discipline tended to be rather lax and 
during the games periods, which J loathed, he 
and his friend used to make telescopes and discuss 
astronomy. Suddenly the headmaster decided 
that this had to stop. J had to give up his 
astronomy and play games and it was almost 
immediately after this that his diarrhoea began. 


TREATMENT 


J was a tall, thin, gawky boy who was at first 
extremely tense. He refused to use the couch 
and sat in a chair facing me. He seemed to have 
a strong determination to be analysed and had a 
tenacity about him that could have equally well 
boded good or evil. Marked depressive feelings 
soon became manifest. He felt that life was 
futile and he was full of doubts as to the possi- 
bility of analysis ever changing him. He also 
described chronic feelings of depersonalization 
and said he had felt that his brain was, perhaps, 
the only matter in the universe and doubted 
whether he really existed; he also thought there 
might be a conspiracy with a Board of Directors 
in New York controlling everything in the world. 
He told me about dreams he had as a child of 
disintegrating and then reappearing, like the 
Cheshire Cat in Alice in Wonderland. This 
material indicated the operation of excessive 
projective identification and a corresponding 
lack of cohesion of his ego. J 

The early part of the analysis was characterized 
by strong intellectual defences. He indulged 
in all kinds of elaborate and apparently logical 
arguments which had the object of refuting what 
I was saying and he subjected all interpretations 
to a suspicious scrutiny by means of which he 
defended himself against any emotional involve- 
ment with me. His need to control the analysis 
and dominate me was soon seen to be due to his 
fearing me as an extremely frightening and 
archaic object, in terms of a supernova which 
suddenly flares up and annihilates and melts 
everything. I was felt to be so enormous that I 
had to be scaled down like the giant in Gulliver's 
Travels before he could take mein. —— 

That this was a projection of the patient's own 
annihilating and burning feelings was shown 
when, as the transference developed, the 
slightest frustration caused an angry flare up in 
him. Whenever he revealed some new informa- 
tion about himself or told some of his symptoms 
and did not get an interpretation which imme- 
diately made him feel better he felt rejected and 
ignored. He disclosed suicidal fantasies aimed 

23 
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at revenging himself both on his parents, whom 
he felt had always taken his brothers’ side against 
him and treated him unsympathetically and 
unjustly, and on the frustrating and therefore 
persecuting analyst. 
In one session prior to the summer holiday, 
three months after treatment began, he burst 
into laughter and told me a joke about a learner 
driver on a motorcycle who was told by the driving 
instructor to stop when the latter stepped into 
the road. The joke was that another driver came 
along and knocked down the instructor. The 
other driver stood for the part of himself whose 
murderous feelings were aroused by having to 
be a learner, dependent on the analyst whom 
he could not control. Screen memories of going 
to bed hungry and his brothers going to more 
parties than he did because food rationing was 
on when he was a baby, showed that the analyst 
going on holiday represented his mother de- 
priving him of the breast, feeding his brothers, 
and thus arousing his oral-sadistic impulses, 
His inability to tolerate separation and 
frustration at this time led to an intensification 
of fantasies of omnipotent 
analyst as mother, 
care of and to avoi 


violently destructive feelings. At the same time 
he remembered a 


ng holiday his diarrhoea be a 

© spend a week in bed, When 
was full of complaints about 
eachers, being left out in the 


cold, etc. He said he had h; i 
m had caer | had diarrhoea because 


against the 
thoea by keep- 
eks during the 
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holiday and not being available as the lavatory- 
mother into whom he could put all the intense 


feelings and anxieties he was unable to control 
himself. 


In the next session he said he had heard a noise 
outside which sounded like thunder and then 
told me about an accident he had seen in which 
a cyclist passed through a red light and knocked 
down a woman. He had every sympathy with the 
cyclist because the woman had not looked an 
was careless. When I interpreted that the thunder 
represented his rage with me and that he wante 
to knock me down for frustrating him (the re 
light), he said he thought he heard a crash out- 
side and then felt like going home. He was 
obviously afraid that if he did stay his violent 
impulses would come out and he would physi 
cally crash into me, 

In the next session it was clear that he was full 
of feelings of revenge towards me, express? 


In terms of a woman he met on holiday who F 


took a pet dog everywhere and fed it. He sa! 
angrily that she was stupid and that she neede 
analysis. At one level this denigration a 
belittlement was due to his jealousy of the analys 
(mother’s) other children. At a deeper level he 
could not bear to admit his need for analysis 
because of his envy of the good feeding mothe 
For the next session he arrived in pyja™ 
looking pale and ill. He said he had been feeling 
ill all the morning and his father had broug 
him by car straight from bed. He then told ™ 
about a poster he had seen in the Undergrour 
which showed two characters like biscuits calle 
“Thin Fingers’ and ‘Fat Puffs” who We 
fighting because the thin one wanted what th 
fat one had and did not want what he 
himself. In the transference I represented t 
fat breast, full of good food which he wante 
get out of me and into which he also wante 
put his own illness. The Underground ‘ ef 
represented the mother’s inside containing ” 1 
babies which were felt to be enjoying an 1 Jy 
relationship which made him feel intens? 
jealous and envious. «od tO 
Subsequent material showed that he tried o 
flaunt his good relationship with his mother 
his brothers in an attempt to project his ° 
painful feelings of envy into them. to 
The next day I was telephoned by his fath pe 
Say that J had been found unconscious in ne 
lavatory. He was taken to hospital where 
began to have fits and eventually became ona 
pletely comatose. I went to see him in hore 
and was told that he had no hope of recov? 
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A blood culture showed that he was suffering 
from staphylococcal septicaemia, believed to 
have been due to a septic focus in his bowel. 
However, a day or so later, to everyone’s 
astonishment, he slowly began to improve 
although he was still subject to violent fits. 

As he improved physically it also became 
apparent that he had developed an acute 
Psychosis with marked hallucinatory, con- 
fusional, and delusional features. I should 
a here that he was apyrexial and had at this 
7 e no diarrhoea or signs of toxaemia. He 
Wore at the nurses when turned over to be 
Kanea in bed, bit and scratched them and 

ould only speak in whispers. 
eka his parents that he was going to be 
ak mned to death and hanged for having 
on ape treason against the Queen. There 
eee haired old bitch in the ward who 

N to kill him. He also said he was going to 

= oe with rape against Princess Margaret. 
ae on the ceiling spying on him and 

Š _ own What he said with a tape recorder. 
ae Ra Za king on the line in the tube and was 
eas Pe from being electrocuted because he 
arte E rubber boots. He also said that the 
Mert, vas getting came from where urine goes; 
Ete oe were not really married; that he 
ne a oe were homosexual and that there 
extremeh -man, half-woman in the ward. I was 
Cerat y fortunate in that thanks to the co- 
aoe of the physician in charge of J’s 
and th nt I was allowed to see him in hospital, 
many e analysis continued there in spite of 

practical difficulties. 


THE PSYCHOTIC STATE 

ee! the analysis was resumed his material 
b ed that I was experienced as a murderous 
ne ma Who was trying to make him submit to me 
comp! Pain of death and whom he could not 
ae ain about for fear of making matters 
a ©. He felt I had driven and was driving 
Ta by unjustly accusing him of all kinds of 
Ward S, expressed in terms of a woman in the 
È who accused him of murdering her uncle, 

Th In fact, he was alive and well, — 
es material just prior to his physical illness 
oe ed that the holiday separation from the 
TARN had revived intolerable feelings of envy, 
KG and frustration in relation to his 
Š er and the breast. Although of course it 
eas Ot possible to analyse all his psychotic 
ĉas immediately, his material showed that his 
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intense envy had led to an omnipotent denial 
of his dependence. In this omnipotent state 
his fantasies of entering and controlling and 
attacking his mother’s body and breast led to 
marked persecutory guilt and fear and conse- 
quent splitting processes, e.g. being condemned 
for raping Princess Margaret, the good mother 
(he later revealed that his mother’s name was 
Margaret), and the fear of retaliation from the 
murderous bad witch-mother. When treatment 
was resumed the analyst was identified with this 
sadistic mother figure, and a delusional trans- 
ference resulted in which he felt sadistically and 
unjustly attacked. 

This was confirmed later when he revealed that 
his inability to walk unaided made him furious 
about his enforced dependence on the nurses who 
made him even more angry when they did not 
come immediately he asked for them. On one 
occasion he became so angry with a nurse who 
kept him waiting for the bedpan that he de- 
liberately messed the bed. When I interpreted 
that he hated having to rely on me, especially 
when I did not come immediately he wanted, he 
said that when he was a child his mother had 
kept on saying that his father would come back 
but he had to wait three years. When he did 
arrive he was not father he was just a man. In 
this situation I represented not only the father 
he was disowning, but mother who kept father 
inside her for her own gratification. 

Eventually he admitted that some people were 
friendly and helpful and that he must have a 
‘ persecution complex’. However, he imme- 
diately went on to say that he felt like sloshing 
people who were for the colour bar against the 
blacks. This showed how he quickly regressed 
to the paranoid position by accusing other 
people, including myself, of being hostile in 
order not to feel guilty about his own blackness, 
i.e. his murderous envious attacks on the good 
analyst-mother. Moreover, by behaving aggres- 
sively he provoked situations where his hostility 
could be justified. 


Shortly after the analysis J 1 
rhoea began again. He said that his physical 


symptoms were too much for him and he 
substituted emotions instead; in fact the reverse 
was true, in that his physical symptoms were a 
substitute for the feelings which were too violent 
for him to contain. The nursing staff found it so 
difficult to cope with his dictatorial and abusive 
behaviour that there was a likelihood of his 
having to be transferred to a mental hospital. 
Fortunately, however, he became less aggressive 


restarted his diar- 
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in the ward as his feelings were brought more 
into the transference. 

Although on the one hand he wanted to 
possess me so much that he said he would even 
kill me in order to have me, the sessions were 
full of all kinds of envious attacks on me. On 
one occasion when the nurse brought him into the 
room in a wheel chair, he insisted querulously 
on its being placed in a certain way. He then 
criticized me for having the sessions at different 
times each day. When I pointed out that he 
could not bear to admit that either the nurse or 
myself knew what we were doing, he made a 
violent attack on the House of Commons, 
ridiculing the members and their behaviour— 
it was so bad he wouldn’t be a member. When I 
interpreted how much he wished to be a member, 
that is, the father who entered and possessed 
mother with his penis, he made a contemptuous 
remark about my pen which was lying on the 

desk—it could not stand up properly and had a 
blunt nib anyway. (This material indicates that 
his father’s real absence in childhood confirmed 
his omnipotent fantasies of triumphing over and 
evicting him.) When I 


was nothing wrong with 
furiously, ‘ The teacher did not psycho 


months after 
Patient did not 


suffering from Psychosomatic illnes 


different physical Symptoms, At di 

ferent . Atd ; 
this patient had psoriasis, werent times 
consciousness and min 
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unexplained bouts of pyrexia. However, for the 
purpose of this paper I wish to concentrate on 
his colitis. 

As indicated before, the outstanding feature of 
his personality was an inability to tolerate pain- 
ful feelings of any kind. The way he resorted to 
physical symptoms as a defence against depres- 
sive guilt for example, is shown in the following 
material. On one occasion he expressed the 
conviction that his younger brother had been 
kidnapped. When I suggested that he wanted 
to get rid of him in order to possess his mother 
exclusively he said that his younger brother had 
always had the elder brothers in the way so it 
was natural for him to feel pushed out. When I 
Pointed out that this was an attempt to justify 
himself he said, ‘If I have colitis I have no nee 
to have a conscience about it.’ He then suddenly 
began to writhe about and said he had a terrific 
pain inside. I interpreted that the physical pal? 
Was due to an attempt to get rid of his conscience 
and so avoid having painful guilt feelings. He the? 
said that if he had to go into the Army he wou 
Object on religious grounds because he could not 
bear to kill anybody, and told me a story about 4 
Spy Who was responsible for the execution ° 
innocent people to avoid detection. As soon 4S 
the analysis brought him into touch with his 
innocent, i.e, good, self, he immediately destroy- 
ed it in order not to become aware of and thus 
feel guilty about his sadistic self. te 

he way in which his inability to tolera 
Separation and the destructive feelings arousce i 
this resulted in a mixed state in which he had bot 
diarrhoea and Psychotic anxieties was shiorga 
when one Sunday a few weeks before the cnus 
mas holiday I was telephoned by the physic!4 f 
who said the patient had become very muc? 
worse. His diarrhoea had flared up, he was " ba 
ning a temperature and there seemed to be such 
danger of colonic perforation that a colecto™ 
Was being considered. Accordingly I went to t a 
hospital and saw the patient. He made no Cor 
ment on my arrival but said that he had been if 
hospital a long time and would like to £0 bo 
but then thought of the journey he would have! 
coming to see me, I suggested that he felt ae 
visits to him in hospital to be a triumph over Fe 
and the other patients which he was unwilli? 
to relinquish, he 
_He then told me a nightmare he had had ‘by 
night before, ‘ The country was being invaded ! 1 
Somebody very merciless from Mars. A SP ie 
train to take him away had been cancelled. The 
Was no'time to organize groups for defence 2” 
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it was a matter of life and death.’ His associa- 
Uons were that his brother had had appendicitis 
eh had been cured quickly by operation and 
a wondered if I did operations. He also won- 
cae if the nurses realized I was a special doctor. 
€ then said that he felt confused, he did not 
: ow whether he was asleep or awake, and I 
cemed huge. In the nightmare the being from 
ka + eile the merciless, invading part of 
x = f which he split off and violently projected 
ie away as possible into outer space, as a 
a of which he was afraid of being equally 
2a ae and violently reinvaded. Thi: was 
i a in the transference so that the analyst 
TA = a to contain the huge, destructive part of 
Ee ae a patient’s ego was depleted with 
confusion, elings of depersonalization and 
ae destructive feelings had been stimulated 
ati. week-end separation (the special train 
ay cancelled) and by the approaching 
Pene holiday. The reference to my being a 
3 D To showed that he felt himself to be 
Rea a case and was enraged by not being 
ate saa immediately he wanted it. The 
of aie separation had intensified his fantasies 
ee eee the analyst-mother both to control 
Seem th get rid of his rival siblings. It would 
a EN the projection of his destructive self 
complet a attempt to protect himself from being 
celings €ly overwhelmed by the violence of his 
teinte 2 As a result, however, of a simultaneous 
ten of the breast containing this 
tiger ive part (the being from Mars), the 
eal a es and he therefore also tried to 
clon ith it by the fantasy of expelling it into the 
eae it could then be squeezed out by 
Tater means or removed by operation. This 
ine ial also helps to explain the feelings of 
the walization described at the | beginning 
ang : analysis when he felt that he did not exist 
co eae everything was being controlled by a 
Projects Directors abroad—again as a result of 
himseit g the omnipotent, controlling part of 
Following this session his temperature dropped 

x eh Physical condition improved. However, 
Tye maintained a rather grandiose attitude. 
met nyy was so intense that he could not bear 
occasio 2K links for him. Although he would 
then tonally agree with interpretations he would 
ies immediately put forward interpretations of 
k one and had the conviction that he was doing 
ae Nalysis. In this connexion he recalled what 
alled a dream about a half-man-half-woman. 
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He went on to talk about his parents having been 
to see him that day but made a slip of the tongue 
and said ‘ my children’. He was the half-man- 
half-woman; he could not bear to acknowledge 
his parents’ creativity but tried to maintain the 
omnipotent belief that he had created them. 

A few days later he overheard a nurse telling 
me that Sister wanted’to speak to me, following 
which he began to worry about the prospect of a 
nuclear war breaking out between America and 
Russia in which tiny England would be wiped 
out. It was obvious that his jealousy and envy 
of me and the nurse, representing the parents, 
was experienced with annihilating intensity and 
consequent fear of being wiped out himself. 
Moreover, it seemed that this fear of a mutually 
destructive intercourse prevented him from 
identifying in either the masculine or feminine 
roles with a consequent flight from sexuality of 
any kind. 

After four months in hospital he had become 
physically well enough to be discharged and 
resumed treatment in my consulting room. 
After working through some of his sexual 
anxieties he revealed that when he was younger 
he was afraid of being attacked from behind or 
seduced homosexually. This was a projection of 
his own aggressive and passive homosexual 
wishes, which were to control and possess his 
father’s penis both in competition with his 
mother and to enjoy the pleasure he felt she was 
getting and in rivalry with his father. In this 
connexion he told me a dream in which he was 
telephoning a friend to come and look through his 
telescope because it gave a better view. A radio 
was on and he could not put it off. It had its own 
source of power and he could not hear what his 
friend was saying because of the noise it was 
making. He went on to say that in the past 
something always spoiled his appreciation of 
good things, Whenever he had anything good, it 
always seemed to turn bad. I interpreted that 
the radio stood for the split-off contemptuous, 
hostile part of himself which was shouting down 
my attempts to communicate with him and thus 
spoiling the analysis because of his need to 
prove his point of view was better than mine. 
He said, ‘ What I envy is your capacity to see 
my point of view and have your own point of 
view too.? When I said that this was an admis- 
sion that he could only see things from his own 
point of view, he said defiantly, “If analysis is 
looking inside me, I can see much further in the 


outside world with my telescope.’ 
In spite of this need to triumph over the 
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analyst, in this instance as a potent father, he 
continued to make progress and a routine 
hospital examination after a year’s analysis 
showed that his ulcers had healed. There was a 
deep split in his ego between the loving repara- 
tive side and the omnipotent destructive side 
which was shown when he said that he had 
wanted to take his mother breakfast in bed but 
had been put off because his brothers were very 
much against this and wanted to be given 
breakfast in bed themselves. His brothers 
represented the split-off, demanding, and con- 
trolling part of himself so that instead of feeling 
pleased about his physical improvement, he 
reacted with a grievance that he had had less 
sympathy than his brothers had when they were 
ill. He wanted an inexhaustible ideal breast 
which would supply him with endless love, 
sympathy, and understanding, and which he was 
unwilling to share with his father and brothers, 
He revealed that when he went to the cinema he 
never had diarrhoea because he then felt he was 
putting himself into the characters and making 
them behave the way he wanted. The cinema 
show represented the primal scene and in this 
connexion his diarrhoea was a faecal attack on 
the combined parents. 


He remembered that when his colitis h: 
ad 
started, after havin sre 
play games, what incensed him most y 
feeling that the tea oe 
tea while he was o 
i.e. parental inter 


use then he 
l breast and so 
external reality, 


He said he had been disappointed when he 
had ‘ dreams ’ during his disturbed state because 
he believed that when one was unconscious 
there were no thoughts. This showed that by 
not having thoughts he hoped to get rid of any 
awareness of painful feelings. This was acted out 
in the analysis at this stage when he began to 
fall asleep in the sessions whenever any frustrat- 
Ing or persecuting situations arose. At the same 
time he denied his need to pay attention to 
reality by the omnipotent belief that if he died 
he could easily come to life again; after all he had 
nearly died before and had survived. 

By the end of the second year the patient was 
much better and had more contact with reality- 
However, his diarrhoea continued and it became 
obvious that he was not using the analysis tO 
become more integrated. When this was pointe 
Out he said that he had taken some iron tablets 
but his stools looked so black that he wanted tO 
get rid of them as soon as he could. The iron 
tablets stood for the interpretations which made 
him accept the bad part of himself and thus 
caused intolerable guilt feelings. This inability 
to tolerate guilt made him feel intensely pets” 
cuted and angry so that the analyst was exper” 
enced as a sadistic persecutor who was trying 
to drive him mad. Moreover, by being mad he 
could then avoid taking the responsibility fot 
his own previous sadistic behaviour and thus 
avoid guilt and concern for his objects. 3 

After a long period in which he made all kinds 
of paradoxical statements and so distorte 
interpretations as to make them quite meaning- 
less, he admitted that instead of applying mathe 
matics to practical living he got pleasure out ce 
making muddles and paradoxes. The sadist! 
Pleasure he similarly obtained in muddling ee 
up and triumphing over me was partly a man 
festation of his envy and also a belittling of ™ 
in order not to feel inferior. Also the analys! 
was felt to threaten his dependent relationsbiP 
both with me and with his mother by make 
him grow up; on the other hand attempts tO bee 
him Were felt to be carried out in order e- 
dominate him and keep him inferior. In a subs p 
quent session he told me about a dog he had pa 
knocked down by a car and disembowelled. T t 
Picture stuck in his mind and he could not P 
rid of it. I interpreted that he felt that he Wie 
disembowelling me and therefore had me insi¢” 
his colon disembowelling him He said resor 
fully ‘Don’t I have any good feelings?” pie 
added, ‘ How can there be any progress 10 : a 
Country'when you get a landlady who threw 
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ates out of his digs for reading Lady Chatter- 
A a In other words, the good part of him 
oe to grow up and be sexually potent, but 
fi se he was expected to support his mother, 
and aL husband and sacrifice his own sexuality, 
for it at the same time he was not given credit 
on oving feelings. This idea was probably 
i = hened by his father’s absence in childhood 
ia what he sensed of his mother’s clinging 
from in However, he was not only suffering 
fais qo anxiety as the following material 
= som or some time he had been rather slow 
eet and, indeed, was verbally constipated. 
fires 2 ape out that he seemed to be keeping 
mother E ; he said that he could not blame his 
mother’ his personality, it was his grand- 
mother S ae because of the way she treated his 
ault but a after all it was not his grandmother’s 
e the way her mother treated her. When 
Roe bene that he was afraid to blame his 
stand it eanas: of his fear that she could not 
Motions’ e said that ‘sometimes he felt his 
oree Os like vitriol and when he had 
unine a a he felt his stomach was secreting 
ing mee cid. Interpretation of his fear of burn- 
faeces, | pe words, equated with urine and 
tory feelings, eleased a flood of intense persecu- 
<p I was a smooth-voiced bully who did 
rder to ngry with him when he attacked me in 
Ote, so | china him to lose his temper even 
im. > H en then have an excuse for hitting 
for his e felt he was grudged any appreciation 
one to a efforts because I wanted to be the 
Positive o everything. If he advanced any 
ead’ a suggestions I would call him a ‘big 
a nd tell him not to come any more if he 
owels > much, The constant working of his 
Servant on related to feeling himself to be a 
could A cin worked day and night but who 
Unemployed S because of the fear of being 
Wis ne eee that it was his grandmother 
and that ie in charge of his bowel training 
Vite e had said he must go once a day to 
allowed t ry or he would be ill. He was not 
o inspect. Nags it and she always followed him 
th, <8. is performance. He added bitterly 
ey w ides were prevented by the police— 
ere not even allowed to die if they wanted 

ot only did the patient feel he was being 
ec but that his whole life was in bondage; 
fact he heither live nor die as he wanted to. In 
danger gave up his sexuality to avoid the greater 
of being destroyed completely. The 


Not 
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transference showed that the patient experienced 
the analyst as a sadistic maternal superego, 
which enslaved, exploited and exhausted him by 
making endless demands for work and repara- 
tion, but at the same time insisted on being 
superior and omniscient and prevented him 
from becoming stronger and more constructive, 
in order to remain superior. 

It had still not become completely clear why 
the patient’s diarrhoea continued but two 
sessions in which he actually had an attack on 
the couch seemed to clarify the problem. The 
first occasion was clearly related to feelings of 
jealousy of his father’s relationship to his 
brothers and to the frustration of his homosexual 
wish to incorporate his father’s penis. Towards 
the end of the next session the patient heard a 
bell ringing to announce the arrival of the next 
patient; and in spite of all his efforts to control 
himself he defaecated on the couch. When, at 
the beginning of the next session, I tried to relate 
this to his jealousy of the other patient, he said 
that he had been thinking that his diarrhoea was 
due to the fact that he was trying to squeeze out 
what he felt to be a painful bubble of air inside 
him and then went on to say that as a child he 
always thought the trains entered and left the 
tube by the same exits and he could never 
understand any reversal of the situation in other 
stations. I suggested that the’ tube represented 
his own alimentary tube and that he could never 
imagine expressing his feelings any other way 
than by defaecation. 

He then said that he was told that when he was 
a baby he always had to be patted on the back 
to bring up his wind. Apart from the implication 
that he had been such a greedy baby that he 
swallowed air, it also seemed that he needed 
constant encouragement and reassurance to 
bring up his painful emotional feelings in the 
present because of his fear of being told how 
bad he was. He then released an explosive tirade 
directed at his mother. He said that when she 
had gone to hospital to give birth to his brother, 
she left him in the care of an aunt. He said 
furiously that he had been quite capable of 
looking after himself. This contemptuous 
denial of dependence related not only to the past 
but was also a reaction to the interpretation of 
his jealousy of the analyst and patient and was 
due partly to envy of the mother’s creativity and 
relationship to her babies and partly to an 
avoidance of deeper feelings of loss and 
pining. 


The importance of this material is that it 
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showed the relation between what the patient had 
described as the painful bubble of air and his 
painful feelings which were now emerging and 
which soon became conscious. Although pre- 
viously the patient had shown intellectual insight 
into his relationships, true insight in the sense of 
experiencing feelings in the transference and 
understanding them in terms of the past, had 
always been lacking. From this time on, how- 
ever, he was able to experience and tolerate to a 
greater extent and hence integrate the painful 
feelings he had hitherto dealt with by expulsion 
in the form of physical symptoms. As a result his 
diarrhoea stopped, apart from very occasional 
lapses, and five years after the beginning of the 
analysis he is now living away from home, 
succeeding in his career, and maintaining his 
physical improvement. 


Discussion 


Rosenfeld has described how in chronic 
hypochondriasis the patient projects Part of his 
ego, anxieties and internal objects into external 
objects which are then immediately reintro- 
jected into the body and body organs. This was 

also true of my patient as shown in the night- 
afraid of being 
from Mars and 
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from conscious awareness the primitive paranoid 
and depressive anxieties connected with the 
Sadistic attacks on the breast initiated by the 
psychotic part of the personality. ; 

Melanie Klein has suggested that the infant 
attributes unpleasant or painful physical sensa- 
tions to internal objects, e.g. attacks by a hostile 
mother or breast. The material relating to = 
painful bubble of air suggests that the er, 
experiences painful emotions so concretely tha 
they are felt as physical sensations and hence he 
tries to expel them as if they were flatus an 
faeces. 

It is suggested that one reason for the oom 
tinuation of this process is that the patient wa 
never able to feel that his mother could contain 
and tolerate his emotions without withdrawal of 
recrimination. This was partly because tly 
feelings were felt to be so powerful and pat al 
because of the Personality of his mother whores 
fact, was extremely anxious and intolerant ; 
criticism. This emerged in the analysis whee 
became apparent that a good deal of the patien! he 
hostility was Secondary to what he felt was t i 
analyst’s defensive unwillingness to take 10 a 
anxieties, impulses, and parts of his ego; aa en 
this time his bowel symptoms got worse. W a 
this happened a static but highly dangero'” 
Situation developed comparable to the acount 
ation of electrical power without the possibi 
of discharge and in which the slightest sba 
would set offan explosion. However, the prim p 
factor seemed to be an excess of envy, hate: fi 
destructive feelings which were too intense tO 
contained by the immature ego. +a was 
_ Ata later Stage of the analysis integration uilt 
interfered with by the patient’s anxiety an 
related to attacks on his good-self and 
Internal objects, mal 

t may well be that the disturbance of noris 

Projective identification is responsible for Ta e 
Psychosomatic illnesses although, of c0 ther 
this hypothesis needs to be tested by fur 
clinical observations, 


good 
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UNMARRIED MOTHERHOOD: 
A PARADIGMATIC SINGLE CASE STUDY 


By 


JOHN E. GEDO, CHICAGO 


The analysis of a woman who had borne two 
illegitimate children and had them placed for 
adoption brought to my attention the problem 
of unmarried motherhood. In reviewing the 
psycho-analytic and related publications on this 
topic, I encountered the following statement by 
R. Fliess (1954). 


...As for the future, I need not mention the 
promise held by a thorough analysis of even a single 
unmarried mother. . . the analyst might eventually 
obtain a clue as to why (these women) are compelled 
to choose of all the possible elaborations upon a 
fantasy: (that of) ‘acting out’. 


Surprised by the implication that no account of 
the analysis of the mother of an illegitimate 
child had been published Prior to 1954, I made a 
thorough search of the literature and discovered 


only one reference to such a treatment. 
(1949), 


f in the U.S.A.), and 
those which end with the birth of a live babys 


groups which tolerat 
particularly startling, therefore, that t 
published on the Subject, even those b 
have been based on data obtained 
other than the psycho-analysis of an 
mother. This probably explains t 


Y analysts, 
by means 
unmarried 
he hetero- 


geneity of the explanations offered by various 
authors. lysis 
In utilizing the information from the ana 1 
of my patient, one can do no more thang e 
offer the ‘ clues’ expected by Fliess, since eof 
analytic material could contain no, a 
information about the pregnancies which ip! 
occurred before the patient had sought Deng 
However, the retrospective reconstructions si 
were able to make in the course of the analy i 
may have some validity in explaining wo 
woman’s need to produce and give away lity 
babies, and the understanding of her persona ms 
Structure can illuminate some of the prob jie 
sated by previous research on unmat 
mothers, into 
The literature on the subject is divided a 
two antithetical points of view. Some aut i 
stress the theme that the variety of Pos is 
dynamic aetiological factors is infinite. 


F to 
point of view is epitomized by the statemen 
Benedek (1951); 


jal 
a soci? 
... the term ‘ unmarried mother ’ refers We is the) 


Status and not toa psychiatric diagnosis . a) perso™ 
problem of the Strength of (any woman s} Pi all 
ality whether (she) will be able to integr ane 
( (even) the regressive) gratifications of prera be 
into mature motherliness or whether she T aviou 
seduced by (them) into a psychosexual b ar 4 
Which in our culture must be considered imma 
harmful and even dangerous... thos? 
The opposite viewpoint is represented i ical 
authors who offer one general ene me 
explanation of unmarried motherhood, ative 
times divided into a number of ee e 
variations. Prior to 1954, these hy i nd 
stressed the oedipal or preoedipal libidin this 
aggressive wishes unconsciously gratifie tte ts 
behaviour. More recently, explanatory 4 pers 
have concentrated on the unmarried ae 0 
object relations and the adaptive functlO’™ to 
her behaviour. All of these studies 1° 
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patients who do not belong to a sub-culture 
tolerant of illegitimacy and are neither mentally 
defective nor clinically psychotic. 
Eu of the material of a treatment brought 
a Successful analytic termination in 3} years 
ag 625 hours, scheduled at 4 sessions per 
4 ) Suggested that a wide range of genetic- 
oo factors, many previously reported in the 
ean Some hitherto unreported, were 
bi 4 ive in different degrees of economic 
a ranee at various times to produce the 
M e aote behaviour. Following the principle 
Vitis iple function, this behaviour served to 
ede a variety of concurrent — emotional 
Ceara, thread of this discussion will be 
Sta, Uh ollowing the presentation of the clinical 
ree ese have been reduced to the minimum 
ee Ty to permit inferences about the prob- 
unmarried motherhood. 


THE CASE 


uper Patient sought analysis at the age of 27 
tion fine found herself unable to marry a 
baby Ri seta ais had a child. She placed the 
with ska adoption and continued the relationship 
another Aeon Some years earlier she had had 
given ae €gitimate child whom she had also 
and des ay. She presented herself as a confused 
teminig perate person, and her demeanour was 
committed of people I had known who had 
ebend €d suicide. She complained of excessive 
sister a on her mother and on an older 
nancies uS sister had had two illegitimate preg- 
Bore, terminated by abortions. She had been 
boa lent’s idealized model throughout child- 
and later became a nun. 
the ca had been disrupted by the death of 
tinued rie when the patient was 6}. She con- 
her th o idolize him, although it was known to 
at he had been quarrelsome, improvident 
EA teady alcoholic. The mother, who had to 
à Work upon her husband’s death, gave over 
Panen s care to her oldest daughter. The 
mothe had been able to get her way by playing 
ee aa and sister off against each other. When 
Patient €r went to work, around the time the 
i ae 9, she stopped being enuretic and 
had o have severe bronchial asthma. This 
Years and vey diminished in frequency with the 
tegnancies been practically absent during her 
E a father’s place had been taken, in part, by 
the ternal grandfather, but he also died when 
oBatient was 9. She was close to a brother 
years her senior until adolescence when a 
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vague embarassment with each other drove them 
apart. The patient recalled her entire childhood 
with much self pity, although she spoke of her- 
self as an ‘ abominable child’, mostly because 
of her lifelong masturbation. In all her sexual 
relationships with men she had remained frigid. 
As a college student, she had fallen in love with 
someone who did not reciprocate her feelings; 
it was upon finding this out that she had reacted 
to the disappointment by permitting herself to be 
impregnated by a complete stranger. The father 
of her second child was the man with whom her 
relationship had persisted for the longest time 
and it was her incomprehensible reluctance to 
accept his offer of marriage rather than the 
illegitimate pregnancies that motivated her to 
undertake the analysis. 

In the early phases of the analysis, while a 
defence transference (in which the analyst was 
seen as an impulse-controlling mother) was in 
progress, pregnancy wishes became manifest in 
dreams and as fears of conception during the 
ovulatory phase of each menstrual cycle. 
Gradually, she became aware of her envy of 
women who could permit themselves to conceive 
and her menstrual periods began to be delayed. 
As her defence of superficial compliance was 
analysed, an attitude of angry rebelliousness 
took its place. One manifestation of this was to 
think that she was pregnant and therefore not in 
need of anyone whose love she could not com- 
mand. This reaction was particularly marked 
around my first vacation. Her identification 
with the Virgin Mary became conscious at this 
time. 

As the positive oedipal transference came into 
focus toward the end of the first year of treat- 
ment, the wish for a pregnancy emerged into her 
awareness as an attempt to fill a sense of inner 
emptiness and depression. She felt cheated 
because she failed to conceive, although she had 
exposed herself to this possibility repeatedly. 
The depression was eventually correlated with 
the transference frustration of her wishes to 
receive paternal love, and in this context the 
denial of the reality of her father’s death broke 
down and the patient experienced full-scale 
mourning for the first time. This included, 
among other manifestations, & pseudocyesis as a 
magical attempt to re-incorporate the lost object. 


*... I long ago stopped looking at (my father) in 
reality—like a doll I kept that nobody ever saw— 
my little doll that’s tucked away . » - 


She now realized that both of her children had 
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been conceived on the anniversary of her 
father’s death. 


‘If he’s a doll I want inside—turn around and be 
his mother—this way I make him be alive again! bas 
If I feel pregnant—it’s a sensation of relief—I m not 
so alone! I’m angry at men; they can’t replace 
father...’ 


Somewhat later, as the intensity of the father 
transference increased, the need to incorporate 
the object diminished. 


t‘ . . You’re a substitute for my father—a re- 
incarnation, so I don’t need to be pregnant now. I 
felt I was pregnant because I had no one... 


The erotic components of the father trans- 


ference led to a lengthy period of regression to’ 


the homosexual aspects of the oedipal conflict in 
which the patient’s identification with the sister 
who had become illegitimately pregnant came 
into focus. The regressive use of pregnancy as a 
denial of the need for a man (especially if his 


paternity can be denied or minimized) was 
clarified. 


*... Pregnancy is constantly onmy mind. . . Some- 
where in the abdomen, around the uterus I feel 
“ Here I am!” What good does analysis do? I spend 
time and effort; still nobody cares, Maybe it’s better 
to have babies. I’m a mother for nine months; 
someone needs me . . . The whole world is babies or 
mothers, that’s all! ... Why isn’t there a man like 
St Joseph to love and protect me? mae 


Much of the second 
of the third were spe 
of the transference ne 
the wish for a baby 


year of analysis and part 
nt in the working through 
urosis. In the midst of this, 


| Í was once again experienced 
as a spiteful identification with the frustrator 


but its positive wish-fulfilling aspects were also 
relived in their childhood contexts, 


living God within my belly ”. 
to hold! .. ? 


Toward the end of the third 
termination phase began wi 
toward autonomy. When I did not oppose this 
trend, the patient complained 


1 angrily that she was 
being pushed out with unseemly haste, and she 


year of analysis, the 
th groping attempts 
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threatened to take revenge by getting pregno 
A clinging incorporative, pregenital mo the 
transference characterized this epoch in 
analysis. 


*...I feel as if my mother were taken away- some 
one prevents me from having her as I wish. I wor 
settle for anything else, It’s a child’s tantrum, his— 
with rage. I realize my having a child reflected ae 
I made my children go through it; there wee ee 
any doubt of what I’d do—give ’em away « F keeping 
critically important to have the possibility of babies 
or rejecting the child . . . giving away the we 
equalized the feeling of rejection from mo onto 
have no mother to wake me, feed me, to hol thing 

‘me and envelop me. . . I’d sacrifice almost any!" 
to keep not separate from you . . 


A d 
The genesis of this profound rage was gisca 
after she set a termination date about cok 
months in advance. She was then able to rent 
lect the historical facts to which her in arts- 
emotions were the appropriate counte E a 
During the second year of her life, she hai 
separated from her mother for a perio 
several months because of the mother’s S° 
illness, caused by malnutrition. 
‘. .. I remember one picture—her face 


mities were blue; she was in bed. I wasn 
to see her—she was too ill. . .’ 


yer? 


tre- 
and ex 
t allowed 


d 
n 
The patient’s chronic uncooperativeness and 
negativism had followed this experien’t 
represented her uncompromising deman 
have complete possession of her love obea 
she couldn’t incorporate it completely, she 
have nothing to do with it. 

‘I was crying about leaving here, sad I mus 


0 
Tate myself from you; it’s like a mother © 
to full term. . 2 


te 
t sep” 
ming 


p 
be 4 
Her fear of marriage was now seen tO j 


o 
EF i mas 
attempt to avoid identifying with her 
chistic mother’s poverty and suffering. fear % 
*. . . throughout my growing years, the putti” 
poverty was conveyed to me. I fear fT ee jnt? 
the responsibility for myself and my chi 
anyone else’s hands . . 2 ‘on, se 
i o 
When the analysis reached its cond an and 
was able to verbalize the complex Wi ting OU 
affects which had formerly led to her a? is t0 eel 
*. . . I desire you to enter into me; I need th e 


5 + cide mes 
No loss, like my father disappearing inside 
way I tried it twice . . . ° 


DISCUSSION 1 


«sof lly? 
j š 3 n 

In order to discuss this material nen it 8 
two assumptions must be made. First 


s 


UNMARRIED MOTHERHOOD 


probable that the various dynamics which gave 
rise to pregnancy wishes and the need to act 
them out during the course of the analysis had 
also been operative when the patient had her 
Out-of-wedlock pregnancies. Second, we must 
assume that these dynamics, which emerged 
eo or less consecutively during analysis, 
ctually always operate concurrently (cf. the 
cone of multiple function: ‘.. . no attempted 
ee ofa problem is possible which is not of 
ae type that it does not at the same time in 
S way or another, represent an attempted 

s ie of other problems’—Waelder, 1936). 
nes behaviour pattern which, 
a ed this woman’s unmarried mother- 
Sm can be subdivided into three major 
= eee which may occur independently 
a other. First, there was the need for 
tnd a, without regard for consequences; 
the aa € inability to get married; and third, 
Hace to give the child up to be adopted. 
eo need not coexist, as shown by the 
illesitimes with which married women have 
O E offspring or give their children away. 
ert y, most women who get illegitimately 
a either get married or do not carry the 
am phe Ee There is also a large group 
their ‘iden S hers who refuse to surrender 
iae eG Oe require caution in applying 
thros r rom this case to others in which the 
ors outlined occur in a different 
aD and amply support Benedek’s 
oct already quoted, that unmarried 
Brice hood is not a diagnostic category. 
Hoa quently, each of these factors will be 

Eo separately. í 

major mere for a pregnancy had at least two 
of an ynamic roots—first, reaction to the loss 
Then Bee object by the fantasied establish- 
Substit, secure control over its incorporated 
EN the foetus; and second, the bio- 
cre determined reproductive drive. Green- 
TA mi and Lakin (1959), Heiman and 
called ( 960), and Blos (1957) have previously 
Bee, aion to the role of separation ex- 
in Sa and the resultant depressive reactions 
Roe out-of-wedlock pregnancies. The 
Ware £ ion in this case that pregnancy wishes 
of the their peak during the ovulatory phase 
uii menstrual cycle (observed most clearly 
E the earlier portions of the analysis when 
be an was still effective during periods of 
fet ense hormonal stimulation) is in agree- 
with Benedek’s extensive investizations, 
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reported in Psychosexual Functions in Women 
(1952). In addition to these major dynamic 
determinants, the illegitimate pregnancy also 
served the purposes of self-punishment and a 
spiteful attack on the frustrator by self-destruc- 
tive ` behaviour and identification with the 
aggressor. This was previously discussed by 
Clothier (1943, 1955), Deutsch (1933, 1945), and 
Eisenberg (1956) with regard to the masochistic 
compromises, particularly the parthenogenetic 
fantasies and identification with the Virgin Mary, 
and by these same authors as well as Fliess 
(1954), Kasanin and Handschin (1941), and 
Young (1945, 1954) with respect to the sadistic- 
aggressive components of this behaviour. 
Deutsch (1945) and Ross (1955) have already 
observed the frequency of identification in un- 
married mothers with love objects who them- 
selves had been illegitimately pregnant. In my 
patient, this identification with the beloved sister 
served both the wish for a closer tie to her and 
competitive components. 

From the genetic point of view, the preg- 
nancies proved to be reactions to the anniversary 
of the father’s death. The disappointments in 
current heterosexual relationships revived the 
traumatic loss at the beginning of latency, and 
the foetus was used as a new edition of the doll 
play which had been used as a denial of the 
reality of the loss in childhood. The symbiotic 
quality of the oedipal tie to the father and of its 
re-enactment in the transference neurosis were 
determined by the earlier trauma of the disrup- 
tion of the maternal symbiosis during the second 
year of life. In the literature, the wish to restore 
the symbiotic tie to a mother by having a baby 
(in fantasy either by her or for her) has been 
heavily stressed, most cogently by Littner 
(1955). This emphasis may have resulted from 
the fact that the women studied by all previous 
authors had sought the help of social agencies 
and were probably more pregenitally fixated than 
was my patient. At any rate, in her case the 
pregenital trauma had merely determined the 
quality of the oedipal constellation, and the 
illegitimate pregnancies had their roots geneti- 
cally in the arrested personality development 
caused by parental loss in the midst of an 
unresolved oedipal struggle. be: 

tic propositions do 


These dynamic and gene 1 
not in themselves explain what impels the un- 


married mother to act out her unconscious 
fantasies and wishes on the stage of real life, 
particularly to persist in carrying through a 
drama which it takes almost ten months to 
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complete. This issue is better explained by 
study of the patient’s ego functioning, i.e. 
from the structural and economic viewpoints. 
Ego development was presumably first affected 
adversely when the immature ego was faced with 
the task of handling excessive quantities of 
infantile rage during the second year of life 
when the mother became unavailable. Judging 
from the ego’s defensive patterns during the 
analysis, the adaptive task had been met in 
childhood by the mechanisms of reversal (leading 
to secondary masochism), denial (clinging to 
magical omnipotence and secondary narcissism), 
splitting of the ambivalence (with devaluation 
of the deserter and an intense cathexis of a sub- 
stitute object), identification with the frustrator, 
and regression, especially with fantasies of 
incorporative fusion with the object (leading 
to impairment of the capacity for learning by 
identification and of the differentiation of self 
from object representations). 

During the period of intense libidinal cathexis 
of the father, there may have been some repair 
of the narcissistic wound; this inference is 
supported by various evidences that at times the 
patient had been capable of autonomous func- 
tioning. The death of the father, however, 
resulted in an arrest of further personality 
development and a return to the use of the 
primitive modes of defence al 
There was, in addition, a gr 
need for self-punishment 


Velopment in self- 
(their) level in 
level achieved 
f the parent occurred, 

In my patient, this arrest was 
fact that the identifications of 


the same conflicts, 


JOHN E. GEDO 


begin to be used in lieu of the fantasies of 
childhood. ; 
To turn to the second factor in the clinical 
picture, that of the patients inability to get 
married—this is the unique feature in the case 
of the unmarried girl who bears a child. AL 
though precise statistics are unavailable, it is 
inherently probable that a very large number of 
illegitimate Pregnancies are resolved through 
Marriage, often to a man other than the father 
of the child (a situation charmingly described ay 
Marcel Pagnol’s Fanny trilogy). In this particular 
case, the need to avoid marriage was based on 4 
_Pseudo-independence motivated by fear of loss 
and separation and on a masochistic conception 
of the role of a wife derived from the example ° 
her own mother’s marriage. Surprisingly, thet? 
has been no Previous mention of this factor 1" 
the literature, although it is a sine qua non for the 
attainment of ‘ unmarried motherhood ’. al 
The last component of the pathologica 
behaviour is the need to give the child up for 
adoption. In this case, it seemed to have been a 
maladaptive attempt to master the traumat? 
object losses of the past by assuming the ee 
role in a transaction which had been passively 
experienced before—an instance of the rep “ed 
tion compulsion. This essential factor has “i 
been overlooked in the literature available to E 3 
Yet it was a motive of such force and intens 
that the patient felt a marked frustration a 
never having seen her first baby, so that the 4 
of abandonment did not seem quite real to he j 
The second time, she insisted on seeing her on 
in order to remedy this defect. Lest it be the 
cluded that this need was a determinant one 
illegitimate pregnancy itself, it must be ee if 
that married persons often abandon t 
children, presumably for similar reasons. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions of this study may be the 
marized rather briefly. Published reports 0? bly 
Subject of unmarried mothers have invarla j 
been based on a sample of patients stu e 
diagnostic interviews. Various authors ally 
reached differing (albeit by no means mA 
exclusive) conclusions about the syndrome: `ihe 
Paper is based on a single case studied 1 ai 
Course of a therapeutic psycho-analysis 4! 
to a satisfactory termination, Notes were 
of the material of the analysis without 
intention of using them for research purP jytie 
When I discovered the lack of any a”? até 
Teports*of patients who had had an illegiti™ 


sum 


ose?" 


UNMARRIED MOTHERHOOD 


ee I used these notes as the raw data for such 
oa The clinical inferences made from this 
oS Saena have substantiated the accuracy 
dia evance of the vast majority of previous 
ade bh the subject, but they have also 
ca. rated that all of the factors postulated 
nde Sa and a number of others which had not 
oii Ported before must operate simultane- 
othe: z order to produce this syndrome. In 
ih ords, the findings present a picture of 
D complexity than anything hitherto 
bout = N the basis of the material collected 
hoa patients by methods other than 
h nalysis proper. 

ee eel understanding of one 
eralized 5 not permit the building of any gen- 
tSosese hypotheses. For this purpose it will be 
other y to obtain data from the analyses of 
unmarried mothers. For obvious reasons, 
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and it is this limitation that urges me to publish 
this account, in the hope that it will stimulate 
others to make their experiences public. 

This study can also serve as a paradigm for the 
currently appropriate use of the single case 
report of a psycho-analysis. As methods of 
collecting data outside the psycho-analytic set- 
ting are coming to be used with greater frequency, 
various clinical hypotheses are developed within 
the general framework of psycho-analytic theory 
without the painstaking elaboration of analytic 
observation into clinical interpretations and 
generalizations. Such hypothesis building is 
perfectly legitimate and useful, but such propo- 


” sitions need to be tested. This can be done by 


checking them against the more extensive and 
penetrating data yielded by an analysed case. 
If the particular hypothesis has meagre explana- 
tory usefulness for even one such case, its 
inadequacy is demonstrated. 
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ALL DIS-EASE IS NOT DISEASE: A CONSIDERATION 
OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, PSYCHOTHERAPY, AND 


PSYCHO-SOCIAL 


ENGINEERING 


By 


F. GORDON PLEUN 


Like the proverbial elephant examined by several 
blind men, psychiatry seems (or feels) remarkably 
different to various individuals who contact its 
different parts. With its rapid evolution into the 
legal, educational, welfare, and many other 
fields, the psychiatrist increasingly finds himself 
involved in matters quite far removed from 
medicine as it has been known in the past. There 
is need to examine what goes on, not only 
between psychiatrists and their various kinds of 
patients, but also the growing host of other 
personnel with whom they interact inthe complex 
social structure of our day. Itis Vitally important 
that neither psychiatrists nor their heterogeneous 
clientele misunderstand, misrepresent, or misuse 
their relationship. 
There are vast differences 
earlier physicalistic concep 
treatment and the twentieth 
conceive of all behaviour a 
festations of sickness or hea! 
increasingly common ten 
distress, dissatisfaction, 
Sickness, and to assume th 


between medicine’s 
t of disease and 


T, as in Surgery or medi- 


s | tor any psychiatrist 
who is both ethical and scientific. More than 
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group level, 


» Courts, activities has u ly © 
n the Art of Medicine and somewhat loose an 


E, ROcHEsTER, N.Y, 


other kinds of doctors, he is subject to pressi 
from many sides, and prone to become an ec 
of people who want him to fulfil their wi t 
under the guise of treating an illness. Ta 
extent that this occurs, the psychiatrist ctor 
less and less resemblance to the familiar a 4 
treating diseases of the body, and more ren 
lance to a psycho-social engineer who sets i 
influence and control human events—to dae 
form, modify, remove, or create condi CS 
according to his own or someone else’s aea 
quite a different process from that of tre 
physical disease, 


yi 
Is“ Sick’ BEHAVIOUR REALLY SICKNESS 


e 
Ancient, respected tradition confers upaa a 
doctor a socially and legally eee 
authoritative position in the presence of sic tions 
Great privileges as well as great expecta any- 
rest upon the clinician in his unique, moult 
sided role. He has three increasingly di 
and sometimes incompatible functions: 


of 
@ To study (scientifically) in the sense 


edg? 
increasing the body of knowlee?” 


his environment. 


knowing and 
about Man in 


f 
$ l ge 
Gi) To treat (scientifically) in the sens 


ove; 
using physical devices and substances to ret 


relleve, or prevent disease at the individu f 
eo 
Git) To help (as a human being) in the semtific 
Caring for and about people while using sci ; 

means to alter their biological condition saling 
organism in an environment. This jcian’s 
through loving’ aspect of the phys called 
ntil recently been vaguely p7 


sidered akin to religious ministering of at this 
suffering. Modern psychology finds God or’ 
art, this humanitarian aspect of the, Jes d 
role, operates according to lawful princip. 


t 


> ALL DIS-EASE IS NOT DISEASE 


A as properly a subject of scientific interest as 
T: physical devices and substances he employs. 
a opea merger of humanitarian and 
ae c efforts has led to a new field and a new 
is Seca called psychotherapy. Psychotherapy 
iy wens carried out, and paid for in increas- 
eee of instances for the most widely 
jarat conditions, despite the fact that, by and 
wee neither doctors nor patients can define 
it eo eTERY is and do not agree on what 
poids can they always distinguish it from 
ae a non-scientific therapies. The curi- 
es ae ure of things that constitute ‘ psychia- 
a ae is often spoken of and carried on 
Ae a the same scientific status and rationale 
Pach medical treatments. In this context 
and pre expect the psychiatrist to advise, direct 
ok scribe drugs or changes in life circum- 
edge ae onthe basis of his medical know- 
tra "See or preventing disease. The 
Pecos hysician’s role—diagnosing and then 
oe ee to relieve, cure, or prevent disease 
certain “pproprtiate and works quite well in 
Reon ie conditions marked by gross 
S pression rom average behaviour. Severe 
T RE and overt schizophrenia, for example 
aan fae anouy recognized and labelled 
technolo S, and psychiatry has a growing 
gizing, « B (electric shock, tranquillizing, ener- 
pre act o malizie drugs) for specifically and 
me leo. influencing such behaviour, or in 
reanic rie abs terms, relieving symptoms. 
Bychosomene syndromes and ; the so-called 
traditional atic Sige also fit fairly well in the 
treatment. model of medical diagnosis and 
of ie an increasingly large proportion 
© psychi navioural problems that bring patients 
3 cae are not accompanied by striking 
Moca deviations, nor are they causally 
nae with somatic symptoms; they cannot 
changes nstrated by any consistent pattern of 
they be aos the physico-chemical level, nor can 
Subs Hae canny helped by physico-chemical 
Tents ie and methods. Marital maladjust- 
eviation ‘igen and work inhibitions, sexual 
anger, of $ irrational feelings of fear, guilt and 
itrational z RTEDp ness, emptiness and repetitive 
Si estructive behaviour—these things, 
have Pinsent in certain degrees and mixtures 
Esie ome to be called * symptoms ° of ill- 
Pervers; (e.g. neurosis, personality disorder, 
Sbe ae behaviour disturbance, etc.). The 
Proved /or expectation is that science, having 
itself mighty in other fields, also has or 


bs 


will find explicit knowledge and methods leading 
to control or removal of unwanted feelings and 
behaviour; that medical science will ‘ conquer `° 
mental and emotional ‘illness’ as it has so 
many others in the past. One should not confuse 
hope, wish, or expectation with fact, as I believe 
many are doing in psychiatry today. The fact 
that something is studied and can be influenced 
one way or another by doctors is not sufficient 
reason to class the thing studied as disease and 
alteration of it as treatment or cure. Yet this is 
exactly what happens when the psychiatrist 
according to the model of traditional medicine, 
diagnoses and prescribes for a person’s behaviour 
as if it were a disease. 


Tue CONCEPT OF NORMALITY AND 
ILLNESS IN PSYCHIATRY 


In order to establish what is illness and what 
is health, one must be able to identify normal 
conditions, departure from them, and restora- 
tion of them. There is little or no hope that 
psychiatry can achieve the precision of some 
other fields in establishing norms, departure 
from which is universally recognized as indicat- 
ing disease and restoration of which is unani- 
mously recognized as healthy and desirable. 
Whether we define ‘ healthy ’ behaviour in terms 
of actions (which can be seen and counted) or 
feelings and thoughts (which can only be per- 
ceived by empathy and introspection), whether 
we define it as the statistical average, the absence 
of signs and symptoms: or the presence of 
pleasant feelings, ability to work, etc., from what- 
ever vantage point and whatever measuring 
device is used psychological normality (health) 
is a most elusive concept. We can only define 
it in rough, tentative and usually negative terms, 
and we are forever confusing what is psycho- 
logically ‘ healthy’ with what is legal, ethical, 


socially desirable or acceptable. The position 
of psycho-analysis in regard to psychological 
health is somewhat more clear. Kubie (1960) 
and others have stated that it is not the deviation 
from statistical or ethical norms, nor the presence 
or absence of psychic discomfort, but whether 
its motivation and meaning 1s consciously 
understood and therefore freed from uncon- 
scious, irrational control, that determines 
whether behaviour is ‘sick’ Or healthy 4 

time and circum- 


Either kind, depending On tn á 
stance, may be ethical or unethical, desirable or 
i difficulty in defining and 


undesirable. Our all Bios | 

identifying psychological health or illness is 

conspicuous and persistent. The homeostasis 
24 
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and adaptation concepts of biological science 
do not serve as usefully in the mental and 
emotional realm for the differences between the 
psycho-social and physico-chemical levels of 
human life are more striking than the similari- 
ties. The question arises whether medical science 
has been trying to force psychic and social 
phenomena into a medico-therapeutic pro- 
crustean bed—and whether calling certain 
behaviour ‘ disease’ and certain ways of in- 
fluencing it ‘ treatment’ is an arbitrary practice 
determined by the physician’s long and success- 
ful history in dealing with physical illness. 
Perhaps the habits and needs developed in the 
past are not as appropriate or useful in the 
psychological realm for it is clear that except 
when he is treating psychological concomitants 
of organic disease or highly deviant psychotic 
behaviour with chemical, electrical or other 
physical methods, the psychiatrist’s material and 
modus operandi is vastly different from that of 
with biological 
understand the 
structure and regulate the function of bodily 
motions, wishes, 
can be studied, 
the same deter- 
hat science uses 
t the biological 
m Freud to the 
as discussed the 
abstractions in 


of Participation, Shared feelj 
activation 
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analyst to conceptualize (especially to quantify 
and measure) and, he says, ‘ perhaps we tend to 
shy away from manifestations of the human 
spirit which theology and aesthetics have 
monopolized for so long’ (p. 452). Yet this is 
the arena into which we are cast when we leave 
the field of psychosocial engineering and tech- 
nology, of regulating symptoms and behaviour 
and attempt to do psychotherapy or psycho- 
analysis. 

Although mental and emotional phenomena 
are based upon the organic and although they 
mutually influence each other, and all doctors 
should be informed and concerned with both, 
there is no denying that the psychiatrist’s primary 
interest is the patient’s mental life and condug 
while that of other doctors is primarily w 
function of his body. Efforts to conceptualiZt 
the mind as simply or purely a machine, @ 
organ of adaptation, consistently fail to accor 
for many phenomena of mental life, and one 5 
to resort to a different level of inquiry 2” 
discourse—the level of meaning, intention 
Significance. As Reiff (1959) says: 


, Conceivably the Physiologist could record 
ing brain waves and metabolic variation in 
afflictions treated by Psycho-analysts. A ms: 
Mind may be studieg in purely physiological te o 
Or it can be treated, in Dewey’s words, as ‘ the sen! 
of organized meaning by which events of the P reies, 
have significance for use’. Each method stu rent 
from an equivalent metaphoric distance, 4 aif 
subject (my italics—G.P.); no choice between ity of 
18 necessary. But neither is there any possibili j 
a compromise between them. The exact correla +3 
between thoughts and neurons is still unknow”: fat 
But even if neurology were to make advance the 
beyond the expectations of the neurologists, still 
logical autonomy of both methods woul een 
prohibit their merger. The difference be 16) 
physiology and psychology is absolute (pP. 15~ 


Reiff also points out that Ferenczi, 


differ- 
all the 


whit 
. w 
sharing Freud’s hope that some day we ptal 
know all the neurochemical facts behind Threvd 
experiences, was more unequivocal than jgnifi- 
in saying that this will not displace ot $ 


cantly alter psychological science. ijed 

Even if these endeavours had not so fat ettet 

erenczi argued, psychology would be in P A 
Position with respect to its specific tasks (MY antl ig 
G.P.) than it was before. ‘ It is useless to atte! pen?” 
palliate facts... we can analyse one set 0 sye! 
mena only physically and another set only P' 
logically ° (ibid. p. 16). 


í 
po” 
Note that in referring to psychology Hee | 


; 


~~ 
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Speaks of its specific tasks. He does not speak 
a curing mental or emotional diseases. This 
mas upon the primary thesis of this paper. 
hat is the most pertinent and primary task of 
Psychological science and therapy? Are we as 
oes to approach man as suffering from 
hee in the traditional sense, our task as 
be ris being to relieve him of it, our method 
es © restore his molecular, cellular, organ, 
(ie eae Brees to a dynamic steady state 
k Po th)? Or is the primary task of psychiatry 
ethics Y psychic life—including the questions of 
ae a morals, human concerns, and goals— 
Eten. to understand them scientifically but to 
this fan them in the direction that grows out of 
tE biol erstanding; to lift our best foot out of 
een ot realm and plant it in a new field, 
fies XE aiming rather than tacitly admitting 
ti enn eae psychological Scientists with a keen 
fiestas inate interest in bodily health and 
ell there is much to support the conten- 
Psychiate a great deal of what is dealt with in 
ving * T should be considered ‘ problems of 
therapist ther than illness, and that the psycho- 
underste = not a treater of disease as ordinarily 
[sues in medicine. Szasz (1961, 1962) 
calities gd of the complexities and illogi- 
haviour ( at arise from classifying certain be- 
it is not 8. hysteria) as a disease, and believes 
their ee Bahie to do so. Physicians vary in 
k ee Sas to which feelings, actions, thoughts, 
UNctiong nanfestations of psychological mal- 
ie ae se and which ones are concomitants 
ny ee the biological level. _Engel (1953, 
definin > a 2) attempts to solve this problem by 
Psycholy lsease in an all-inclusive bio-socio- 
ances ek framework in which any disturb- 
Stvitonme te or adjustment within the 
Ynamic ent are pictured as departures from a 
ngel cia state which is called health. 
o ha ends the concept of Romano (1950) 
Scribes health and disease as 


ha ; 
ei at life, dependent at any time on the 
®xperientially qt ; by devices, genetically and 
a oi Py el etermined, intent on fulfilling needs 
May arise fi Pung to and mastering stresses as they 
Tom within the organisms or from without. 


El . 
tates "ating on this theme, Engel (1961b) 


| Dis 
ips ++ - Corresponds to failures or disturbances 
8towth, development, functions and adjust- 
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ments of the organism as a whole or any of its 
systems ... atalllevels of organization—biochemical, 
cellular, organic, psychological, interpersonal or 
social . . . (p. 240). 


Although such inclusion of all the vicissitudes 
of life provides an interesting and logical theory 
for the observing medical scientist, it does little 
to define the role of the psychiatric clinician 
who, while he is interested in understanding Man 
as a complex of systems in transaction with the 
environment, cannot be guided entirely by this 
level of conceptualization when confronted with 
psychic problems—i.e. the world of actuality. 
Engel apparently anticipates this criticism when 
he says, 


Some may argue that this concept of disease is so 
broad as to be essentially valueless. Experience 
refutes this argument. The traditional attitude toward 
disease tends in practice to restrict what is cate- 
gorized as disease to what can be understood, or 
recognized by the physician, and/or what he notes 
can be helped by his intervention. This attitude has 
plagued? medicine throughout its history. . . . The 
* scientific attitude °! requires that a clear distinction 
be made between the study and understanding of 
disease as a natural phenomenon and the categoriza- 
tion of disease in terms of the function and role of 
the physician in a society. Only the first is relevant to 
a scientific concept! of disease. . . . 

. . . The fact that a physician arbitrarily excludes 
certain categories of complaints or signs as not 
appropriate is a reflection of his concept of his role 
as physician and does not necessarily bear any 
relationship to the scientific question’ of what is 
disease (Engel, 1961b, pp. 252-253). 


This statement is impeccably logical, but so is 
the converse, that this concept does not neces- 
sarily bear any relationship to the role of psychia- 
tric physicians and the practical question of 
disease in the practice of psychiatry. Unless this 
is understood misapplication of the theory may 
foster erroneous, inappropriate therapeutic atti- 
tudes and endeavours which I think are becoming 
widespread in psychiatry today. If disease is 
defined in terms of disturbance in total organis- 


mic equilibrium, and if health is conceived as 
restoration of that equilibrium, then practically 
any event or condition of life may be interpreted 
as needing diagnosis and/or treatment. „The 
psychiatric clinician must realize that all dis-ease 
is not disease and he must not mistake his 
intellectual scientific view of man for a blueprint 
in bringing about psychological health as defined 


1 My italics. 
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by Science. Currently there is a tendency to deify 
the pursuit and employment of scientific know- 
ledge. This is reflected, for example, in increas- 
ing expectation and demand for tranquillizers, 
hypnosis, reassurance and rapid relief of distress 
which the psychiatrist finds difñcult to resist. 
Unwarranted advice, indiscriminate use of drugs 
and many illogical, insincere recommendations 
are given in the name of psychiatric treatment, 
the notion being that all human events, condi- 
tions or discomforts are to be understood and 
acted upon as problems of health and disease. I 
think the tendency in practice to ‘ restrict what is 
categorized as disease to what can be under- 
stood or recognized by the physician and/or 
what can be helped by his intervention ’ has not 
‘ plagued ’ medicine, as Engel says, but may have 
helped medicine to retain a realistic perspective 
of its role as a humanitarian institution and to 
avoid an omniscient, hyperscientific view, The 
physician’s concept of his human role is more, 


not less, important than his scientific concept of 
health and disease. 


WHAT Is PSYCHOTHERAPY ? 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 
It is fairly common knowledge that some non- 
professionally-trained people, and some doctors 
without formal psychiatric training (Bowman 
and Rose, 1954; Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 1962; 


tilation, reassur_ 


arches (e.g, Eys 
have purported to show that the PA a 


therapy is as difficult as definin 
. . . 7 t 
for which it is used, AJl sorts of 
actions and events whether pla 
planned, understood or not underst 
ood, . 
loosely been called Psychotherapeutic, fae 


he * sickness > 
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knowledge and empirical results had been the 
psychiatrist’s principle guide until Freud’s 
brilliant far-flung contributions provided the 
basic groundwork for whatever success psy chi- 
atry has had so far in introducing scientific 
procedure into the realm of psychic functions 
and interpersonal relationships. Still it has been 
difficult to define and name the process that 
grows out of psycho-analytic knowledge. The 
similarities and differences between psycho- 
analysis and psychotherapy are debated end- 
lessly and sometimes heatedly. How much is the 
outcome of a therapist-patient interaction 4 
consciously planned, controlled and execute 

scientific procedure and how much is it @ 

happening ’—a result of unknown unplanné 

factors in the patient's human contacts within 
and outside of the therapeutic setting. We fim 

it very difficult to know. Tarachow (1962) points 
out that psycho-analysis should not ignore ° 
deny that there is a teal? relationship betwee? 
patient and analyst; that not all their feelings 
for and about each other are transferenc 
countertransference ‘contaminants’. I wou! 
agree and extend this to say that the 1 
relationship—rea] regard for the patient aS 
human being—is not only characteristic ©? 
but essential to, psycho-analysis as therapy) 
Tarachow believes that the patient and analy z 
can by what he calls ‘ controlled ego-splittine | 
Set aside the real relationship, the ig 
hunger of patient and therapist for object 1° ist 
tionship with each other so that conditions &! 
for transference to occur and be interp wie 
This is what distinguishes analysis from psy 
therapy. The point I wish to emphasize 1$ ost 
clear acknowledgement that * even in the no 
classical analysis the object relationship ee ow 
be avoided’. Agreeing with Garner, Tarach o 
says ‘the common denominator of all therapies p, 
whatever theoretical persuasion, is the est@ this 
ment of an object relationship.’ ‘ Without os? 
incentive perhaps no treatment would be i i 
sible.’ He explicitly recognizes that analy F the 
not an impersonal scientific process in whic Jows 
analyst maintains a sterile neutrality. It i o7 
that what distinguishes an analyst from a PSY o in 
therapist is not whether he refuses to enga? ip 
(or admit that he engages in) a real relation ow- 
with his patient, but whether he has the Kion 
ledge, maturity and integrity to use this ie use 
ship wisely for the patient’s benefit. The ty pot 
and effect of psycho-analysis as a process ©% sect 
e understood apart from the nature an di of 
of the person who is using this process W 


al 


h 


A 
i 
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ee person. My _attempt at a brief 
e ra of psycho-analysis and psychotherapy 
aA a ows: both terms refer to what goes on 
saith i planned establishment of a relationship 
And aR aent BY a doctor who has a primary 
help Pranal interest, desire, and intention to 
CAN poeni by psychological means, using 
S on nowledge and principles as a guide. 
PEN i note that this definition gives primacy 
Besa ne scientific knowledge but to the personal 
Ri e giving psychological help. Neither 
hele reter to what goes on as treatment of a 
å Seis though the transaction is between 
Bee and a patient. For reasons stated 
cally im y, I believe it is logically and practi- 
eee to make a conceptual distinction 
stood 4 isease and treatment as usually under- 
RETS and the conditions and 
analysis olved in psychotherapy and psycho- 
ie of psychological therapy, as I see 
Betor, aon ically guided human interest in the 
complex = patient as a human being, not as a 
80 than F systems that is out of balance. More 
car ae medical therapies, many of which 
as well a si it, helpful personal intention 
erapy M tention is vital to success in psycho- 
sciente X ature, non-exploitative interest and 
ae hate edee are both essential. Either 
activit ut the other does not qualify an 
y as psychotherapy according to this 


definit SR 
Butoge Activities primarily motivated by 
thirst zi (scientific or otherwise), sympathy, a 


or knowledge, prestige, or to improve 
and the world should be called by some 
ames. This is simply saying what is, or 
isa one Obvious—that psychological therapy 
Not a ean an venture assisted by science and 
a de ee venture per se. This is the clinical 
People in medicine—that we are helping 
them E people, and not simply manipulating 
Steady iNest ways to maintain their dynamic 
Ureno F as bio-socio-psychological systems. 
as H ca is danger that we are losing sight 
Master an ition—that science is becoming the 
at all ps a of the servant, the illusion being 
are Tae e social and interpersonal distress 
cure to be of health and disease, the solution or 
technolo provided by scientific knowledge and 
Clinical peu Ruen (1962) points out that the 
„favour 6p ition in medicine is declining in 
accumulati big science’ which emphasizes the 
give si an of facts leading to processes that 
relation further knowledge and control of the 
Ship of things to things; efficient engineer- 


Society 
Other n 
Should 


ing and administration of individual, family, 
community, and national psychosocial affairs 
seem to be over-riding humanistic considera- 
tions and goals. In our society and time there 
is great respect and demand for empirical 
data, for experimentation with devices and 
procedures that will ‘work’. Prestige and in- 
fluence fall to those who can produce (or 
at least appear to be producing) changes, 
eliminating problems, increasing controls or 
benefits. 

This big science technique is advancing in 
psychological as well as physical science. There 
is a strong current of opinion that if you cannot 
count it, it does not count. Facts, statistics, 
experimental systems, surveys and methods for 
studying behaviour are stock piling at an un- 
precendented rate. Meanwhile the production 
of top notch clinicians diminishes. In the frantic 
search for, and worship of scientific knowledge, 
the acquisition and use of clinical skill for both 
research and treatment languishes. It becomes 
less valued and regarded though continuing to 
receive lip-service as the backbone of medicine, 
while the team and the organization gradually 
brush it aside. Perhaps because it is so time- 
consuming, expensive, and difficult to produce 
good psychotherapists, psychiatry despairs of it 
and turns to seemingly more promising methods 
of engineering behaviour by physical, chemical, 
and psychological technology. 

A person to whom the search for, and 
accumulation of, knowledge becomes more 
important than learning how and when to use it 
in the service of humanity is not a medical 
clinician but a medical scientist. And if loyalty 
to ideas, data and the scientific method super- 
sedes loyalty and love for people then the 
clinician has lost perspective, for although 
science is one very important way of looking 
at the world it should be a servant and not the 
idol of mankind. When there is a conflict of 


interest there should be no question for the 


clinical physician as to which is primary and 
obligatory. His credo is helpfulness to people 
and the perfection of knowledge is a means to 
this end rather than an end in itself. s 
Mechanistic science can tell us what exists, 
what goes on, and how it can be changed; but 
not whether it ought to be changed. The answer 
to this lies not in the chemical, physical, statistical 
facts of behaviour, not in the world of scientific 
reality; but in the world of actuality, of shared 
experiences, impulses and feelings. Psycho- 
therapy is more a matter of conative than 
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cognitive processes. Cognitive knowledge guides 
us concerning the steps we can take to achieve 
or avoid certain goals, but it cannot supplant the 
conative factors (including moral intentions and 
choices) which in the last analysis still supply the 
goals at which we aim. 


THE MORAL AND THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS 
OF PsyCHO-ANALYSIS AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


In his scientific role, the psycho-analyst has a 
consistent method with which to obtain data 
concerning intrapsychic and interpersonal pro- 
cesses and a theory built upon these data which 
enables him to study, predict, and influence future 
intrapsychic and interpersonal processes. In 
his role as therapist his scientific aim is skilfully 
to communicate knowledge to the patient without 
distortion, criticism or praise. To what extent 
this dispassionate, purely scientific aim is attain- 
able by the analytic therapist is a controversial 
matter. In some instances this aim and process, 
even if possible, is not very helpful. Analysts, 
along with surgeons, wince at the humorous jibe 
‘The operation was successful but the patient 
didn’t get better.” Formal or ‘ pure’ psycho- 
analysis attempts to make psychological therapy 
as highly scientific a procedure as possible. The 
acquisition and communication 
the predominant goal. 
that this is his role and t: 
this will have a ‘ therap 

abandons or avoids th 
other considerations a 
that discovery and ¢ 
logical knowledge is 
not always possible, 
attempt to stress the sci 
psycho-analytic treat 


All medical clinicians encounter moral-ethi 
problems in the course of onstage coe 
skills with patients. The Hippocratic Oath and 
code prescribe how the doctor is to behave while 
performing certain discrete tasks which are the 
main focus of his attention, i.e. Preventing or 
treating biological illness. The traditional code 
however, admonishes doctors to avoid trespass. 
ing into the moral-ethical life of the patient to 
avoid influencing the patient except as it pertains 
to the health-disease axis, I Suspect that adher- 


ence to this code is a prominent reason why 
medical, especially psychological scientists nowa 


SN : š f 
days are so insistent on incorporating all © 


behaviour in the health-disease framework. It 
justifies and legalizes their wish and intention to 
influence it. But how different the position of the 
Psychological therapist is compared to a 
traditional medical doctor. In a sense their go 
are exactly opposite. The material with which ih) 
psychiatrist deals (emotions, beliefs, ideals, g04 es 
are the very things with which the medical dorni 
has not been supposed to tamper. The wer 
ethical life, the ‘ human concerns ° of the patien 
are often the primary substance of psyc 
inquiry rather than a private sanctum to j 
avoided or passed through carefully in a sten 
dard, well-defined way. I have question® 
whether the traditional separation of ethics a” 
science is tenable when emotions, impulses, 2” 
interpersonal conduct are the substance a 
consideration. In order to discuss this in er 
to psycho-analysis it must be made clear wn 
and when one is speaking of psycho-analysis f 
a body of concepts (a theory), a method of obs 
vation and inquiry (a science) or a metho on- 
treatment (an applied science). I am here “the 
cerned with the latter two and not with cts 
question of how psycho-analytic theory a a 
the philosophy, ethics, and morals of society 
the social group level. 1 
The question is whether the psycho-ana 
Process can, like other scientific activities, 


> the 
Conducted aside from the personal ethics of th 


individuals involved, or whether psycho-ana a 
science is integrally involved with moral 3 that 
and behaviour. In fact, it has been argued m 
psycho-analysis is the study of moral behaviow ay 
the science of morality. There are quite disti™! 
differing opinions on this matter. According pi 
some (Brierley, 1951; Flugel, 1945), PSY 
analysis cannot avoid moral implications ality 
such authors postulate that its effect on mor oro 
is a positive one. It has both been argued peen 
clinical experience and also claimed to have Jof 
demonstrated by empirical studies (Pars) 
Goldstein and Iflund, 1960; Rosenthal, 
that psychotherapists cannot avoid e 
mitting values during the psychotheraP 
process. part 
A different point of view is expressed bY a the 
mann (1960) who has discussed at lengt ce 
relation of psycho-analysis as theory, a8 scl jues- 
and as treatment to morality and human hee of 
His careful exposition clearly states the ta oy 
Psycho-analytic science as being to shed lig 


ytic 


trans 
uti? 


d of 


f 
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ieee and function of an individual’s moral- 
F er and value system and the interaction 
rR with other motivational factors in the 
he va total psychic economy. He states that 
S marne treatment process may lead to 
Eai clarity, consistency „and integrative 
ae y, it does not necessarily produce more 
a? fee behaviour in an analysand. 
—— oes psycho-analysis as a science 
distover or possess any inherent capacity to 
a a better or an ultimate system of morals 
Biovice oe this, he says, is outside the 
analysis of science. Like all sciences, psycho- 
a oan, elucidate how behaviour originates 
TA ates, but not whether it should continue 

Wi or be changed. 
ih ae i cames lo psycho-analysis as therapy, 
0S mai he position that an analyst can and 
eam: ntain his scientific status in the health- 
oe role. Hartmann speaks of 
ais ¢ nal ethics or ‘ health’ ethics which are 
rom, and can be shared by, people of 


Varyi $ 
res ng ethical and moral persuasions in other 
as. He says 


Its aim G 
o Sentes the therapeutic technique) is the aim 
atmis Hoe herapy, and the value of this therapeutic 
tom inte questioned ; moral considerations are kept 
nterfering with it (Hartmann, 1960, p. 20). 


rection whether this is so, and whether if it 
evaluat; here would be any way of knowing or 
We Pie the aim of therapy, for I doubt that 
Which a valid standard of behavioural * health ° 
eins oe us clearly to Separate health 
Person health goals, i.e. medical ethics, from 
ice individual ethical aims and values. 

be con apy in contrast to * pure ’ science cannot 
the ae apart from personal morality, and 
influence. that the morality of the therapist 
Part o ra the therapeutic process is an integral 
Oe oa scientific understanding of the pro- 
apart aed there is no psycho-analytic science 
huma Tom the living (and usually suffering) 
subst m beings that are the sole object and 
iera. + of study, there can be no psycho- 
: tii utic science unaffected by the moral 
thes of the persons involved. Would psycho- 
Eee Conducted by a scientifically brilliant 
aii mi scoundrel consistently have effects differ- 
CEER that conducted by an equally know- 
consid le, generous and honest person? Or to 
as 3e a more likely and plausible case, would 
ee who is primarily motivated by 
ific curiosity, the satisfaction of discovery 
Mastery, have different results than one 
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who takes greater pleasure in feeling that his 
caring about and wish to help people is appreci- 
ated? If the answer to these questions is even 
conditionally ‘yes’, if the analyst’s moral 
motivations and hierarchy of values does play a 
part in the analytic process and outcome, then 
this particular type of scientist cannot assume 
that his moral and ethical values are a thing 
apart from his scientific work as is commonly 
thought to be the case with physical scientists. 
Hartmann points out that as a body of know- 
ledge and theory psycho-analysis is not in a 
position to create or influence morality or 
philosophies of life, but is it not also true that 
psycho-analysis as an applied science (therapy) 
is very much influenced by, perhaps created by, 
the morality and philosophy of life of those who 
do it? I believe that in contrast to the research 
scientist, the psychosocial engineer, or the non- 
analytic therapist, the psycho-analytic practi- 
tioner is a moralist first and foremost. 

His work is essentially a humanitarian activity 
in which he influences people in regard to their 
moral and ethical conduct. The difference 
between himself and the priest or politician is 
that he uses scientific rather than (or at least 
more than) intuitive, traditional methods in 
influencing human conduct and aims which are 
his common problem along with all others 
concerned in these matters. When the psycho- 
analyst ventures into this realm he has no parti- 
cular reason to claim he is curing sickness Or 
promoting health. This is a heritage or a habit 
from his medical background and culture for 
which he is not to be condemned but rather 
enjoined to understand so that he will not 


mistakenly use or misrepresent his science to the 


detriment of his own or his patient's humanity. 
Because of its greater attention to, and under- 

standing of the world of ‘ actuality’ as distin- 

guished from physical ‘ reality > I think that 

psycho-analysis is in the best position to lead the 

way in contributing to science. 

on the moral injunction 


deal, but on the ethical 
the actual (Erikson, 


A new ethics—not based 
of avoiding affront to the i 
capacity to provide strength in 
1962, p. 446). 


In psycho-analytic therapy then, as contrasted 
with physcial, chemical and other forms of 
behavioural engineering, the doctor is more 
candid and more accurate if he takes the position 
“I will try to be helpful to you as a person ` 
rather than ‘ you are sick and I will cure you of 
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your illness.’ Moral regard and integrity are not 
merely desireable additions or guides to scientific 
knowledge, they are rather the substance, the 
essence of the work of the psychological thera- 
pist, who ideally should possess a maximum of 
both. 


A suitable prayer for the scientific psycho- 
therapist would be: 


May I achieve the skill to discover and aid ne 
who can benefit from increased gelkknowi dani A 
skill to relieve those who cannot, and the wisdo: 
to know the difference, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


CONCEPT OF INTRAPSYCHIC 


CONFLICT IN FREUD’S WRITINGS' 


By 


JOHN C. NEMIAH,? Boston 


Iti 
eor ae the hallmark of psycho-analytic 
a at it is a dynamic conflict psychology. 
early in = of intrapsychic conflict appears 
as the te ends psychological writings and runs 
his he motiv throughout the development of 
ute T Around this central theme, however, 
the fhe Sa changing growth in the details of 
explain AC Structure: to encompass and 
his ver ee that arose in the course 
ceptions T en repeatedly altered his con- 
psycholo g the nature of the antagonists in the 
S stn, sical conflict. The results of his scienti- 
and hee, es are crystallized in his many papers 
rief ia and it is our task here, in a 
5 deci of his forty years of work, to trace 
conflict Pment of his concept of intrapsychic 

ay À 

divido elution of Freud’s theory is customarily 
raumati ee three phases: (i) the theory of the 
th etiology of the psychoneuroses; (ii) 
°Pographical conception of intrapsychic 


Conflict: Aat 
Rees and (iii) the structural model. If, 
from -© One considers this same evolution 


it o the point of view of the theory of the ego, 
Phases e viewed as occurring in two major 
a subst the traumatic conception constituting 
8uideq st of the first phase. Beginning in 1893, 
Neuros Yy his observations of the transference 
intrapey; Freud was busy formulating a model of 
c Wee ee conflict that led to his great dis- 
Processe In the realm of unconscious mental 
than sre and the emphasis was on these rather 
of Wonk oo functions. The results of these years 
Model Were embodied in his topographical 
in ;,, Ofintrapsychic conflict, which he described 


S ultimate form in a number of papers 


published in the years 1910 to 1914 (1910a,b, 
1911, 1913, 1914a). As Freud turned his atten- 
tion to the narcissistic neuroses, his interest was 
focussed to a greater degree on the ego, and his 
observations led him to make far-reaching 
changes in his conception of the structure of the 
entire mental apparatus. The results of these 
deliberations during the second phase of his 
work were summarized in one of his last works, 
An Outline of Psycho-Analysis (1940). 

A comparison of the first topographical model 
with the later structural scheme reveals certain 
basic differences that have a bearing on the 
concept of intrapsychic conflict. (1) In the earlier 
model the psychic apparatus is divided into the 
conscious and preconscious (together comprising 
the ego) and the unconscious (consisting of the 
repressed); in the later into the id, ego, and 
superego. (2) In the earlier, conscious, pre- 
conscious, and unconscious are mental systems; 
in the later they are qualities, and the structural 
divisions of the mental apparatus are not co- 
extensive with these qualities. (3) In the first 
scheme, ego self-preservative instincts are oppo- 
sed to sexual instincts, each deriving from a 
different part of the mental apparatus; in the 
second, the self-preservative ego instincts are 
included in Eros, and the duality is between Eros 
and death instincts, both of which have their 
origin in the same part of the mental apparatus 
(the id). (4) Anxiety, which in the earlier scheme 
was the result of a direct transformation of 
libido, becomes in the later an ego-affect, with 
the important function of signalling the need for 
defensive manoeuvres on the part of the ego. 
In order to understand how and why the first 


l 
bsyep cSented at the Panel on ‘ The Significance of Intra- 
Psycho, Onflict * at the Fall Meeting of the American 
From nalytic Association, New York, December, 1962. 
Genera, the Psychiatric Service of the Massachusetts 
Setts Hospital, Boston, Mass., from the Massachu- 
eneral Hospital Division of the Hall Mercer 


Hospital, Boston, Mass., and from the Department of 
peschiatey and Neurology, Harvard Medical School, 
ost É ‘ 
2 Paychiant, Massachusetts General Hospital and 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Tutor in Psychiatry, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 
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model was transformed into the second, we pa 
first look briefly at the historical roots an 
of the former. ‘ 
Se Sapien of intrapsychic conflict be 
present from the start in Freud’s Spt actor 
papers, but initially it was only one of severa 
possible explanations of the genesis of merrier 
symptoms (1893, 1894). The problem that face 
Freud (and Breuer) was to explain the reason 
for the dissociation of memories of traumatic 
events that prevented a discharge of affect and 
produced hysterical Phenomena through a 
conversion of the affect into somatic symptoms. 
Initially there appeared to be three Ways in 
which the dissociation came about: (i) at the 
time of the trauma, the patient was in a hypnoid 
state of altered consciousness, and the memory 
(and associated affect) of the trauma never came 
into associative connexion with the main stream 
of mental contents (‘ hypnoid hysteria °’); (ii) at 


the time of the trauma, the external circum- ` 


stances prevented an expression of the reactive 
affect (‘ retention hysteria *); and (iii) an idea 
(and associated affect) was unacceptable to the 
ego, which actively warded it off ( defence 
hysteria °). 

By 1895 Freud 


Furthermore, 
hypnosis and 


tical structure of defence hysteria, 

Another factor added to his conviction that 
the ego defence of repression was a basic ingre- 
dient of the Psychoneuroses. He discovered 
(1896a,b) that without fail the as 
his hysterical patients led to c 
traumas, and it was a 


Perhaps even more importantly, 
finding supplied Freud with a Specific aetio- 
logical basis for hysteria: 


sexual experience Passively suffered 
of an adult was the sine q 


the outbreak of hysteri 
circumstances reviving m 
seduction, 


At the same time that Freud was developing 


at the hands 
ua non predisposing to 
a in an adult under 
emories of this ancient 
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this by now sophisticated psychological eee 
thesis concerning the pathogenesis of BR ’) 
(and the other ‘ neuro-psychoses of defen ; k 
he distinguished a separate clinical syndrome 
which anxiety was the predominant sn 
(1895b). In this, which he considered an s A 
neurosis, he found no psychical detenntnar m 
the anxiety, and concluded that it was the “aich 
of a direct transformation of libido W nti 
remained undischarged because of ean 
nence or incomplete forms of coitus. Alt "ine 
it might occùr along with psychically aeterna a 
Psychoneurotic symptoms, the a ica 
anxiety was explained in almost physio Oe nip 
terms, and it had only a peripheral relatio 
to intrapsychic conflict, e erging 
Before Freud could crystallize his em o 
aetiological scheme, the whole EE S| 
lapsed. The history of this period in the aon 
ment of psycho-analytic theory is best wet 
not in Freud’s Papers, but in the ie be- 
published letters to Fliess (1950). HEE , 
comes apparent (see especially letters t with 
and 75 written during 1897) that coinciden ade 4 
the beginning of his self-analysis Freud T new 
number of discoveries that cast an entire Y fict- 
light on the nature of intrapsychic A his 
Possibly from recollections occurring i an 
analysis of himself and his own drena 4 
certainly from his investigations of his P being 
lives, he become aware that their claims O , most 
traumatically seduced in childhood were of fact. 
cases memories of fantasies rather eres own 
This, in addition to his recognition of h toa 
oedipal relations with his parents, led omer 
awareness of the fact of childhood sexua at 
radical revision of the hypothesis of a Patio 
genesis of the psychoneuroses ensued. par gave 
of a traumatic aetiology was abandoned nicl eg 
way to a larger theoretical scheme in Wi sexual 
repressions are opposed to the innate pare 
instincts striving for expression and ae he 
The universality of infantile sexuality state 
associated Oedipus conflict, first public A the 
in The Interpretation of Dreams (1900), se ow 
ubiquity of intrapsychic conflict T of the 
recognized by Freud, and his exploration. ther 
nature of dreams provided him with the nction 
insights into human psychological no the 
Which he made public in Chapter Seve Ie 
Same work. As is well known it a8 chapt™ 
Interpretation of Dreams (particularly 19 xtensiYi 
Seven) that Freud set forth his first € a 


E ur 
theoretical scheme of mental struct 
function. 


ho- 


Ep. 
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INTRAPSYCHIC CONFLICT IN FREUD’S WRITINGS 


There followed his exhaustive study of child- 
ly and the development of the 
= n Instinct which resulted in the publication 
ERR Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality 
ie ). Here he elaborated in detail the 
he of the sexual instinct and the poly- 
the as perverse quality of the sexuality of 
oa d, and described the role of repressed 
the a sexual impulses in the pathogenesis of 
ae tie proposing that the psychoneurosis 
Seine negative of a perversion ’"—a concept 
saclier rated in a letter to Fliess some years 
aes Letter 57) and given practical 
ore ton in the long case-history, ‘ Fragment 

n Analysis of a Case of Hysteria ° (1905a). 
a i Maes the notion of intrapsychic conflict 
abuine; oe of one part of the psychic apparatus 
Sank ne instinctual drives arising within the 
Outlines was solidly constructed, and the basic 
an or the earlier topographical model of 

At unction were well-defined. Then, in 

aere appeared ‘On Narcissism’, which 


€ralde, . . 
t d a series of observations and conceptions - 


} F 
ae in the transformation of his earlier 
and ig model into the more complex later 
the Keniaa We must, therefore, now examine 

Sim ights of that transformation. 

Writin bi ae of Freud that even in his earliest 
mentsa T often made seemingly casual com- 
ater hiet Propositions that formed the germ of 
ae dine hly elaborated formulations. This is 
about Se ideas he proposed in the period we are 
tracing he arden, Space, however, forbids our 
SË co e genesis of each of these ideas, and we 
e for ntent ourselves with examining them in 
orced b in which he presented them after being 
in detail” new observations to reflect on them 
ated a . Furthermore, although Freud elabor- 
fo. ' os revised certain aspects of his theory 
Connect theory of instincts) without explicitly 
conflict Ing them with the concept of intrapsychic 
aspects” in what follows we shall touch on such 
i licit when their relationship to conflict is 

ak in his theoretical scheme. 
Started „,PePer © On Narcissism * Freud (1914b) 
$ With a clinical observation pointed out to 
that ne years previously by Karl Abraham 
iivs aa with dementia praecox appear to 
reid ee their libido from objects; to this 
de ae ded the proposition that the libido thus 
these ot cathects the patient’s own ego. With 
Sudden servations the spotlight of interest was 
ed focussed on the ego, a part of the psychic 
Shag, US that had remained somewhat in the 
Ows while the investigation of the trans- 
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ference neuroses held the stage. Two important 
ideas emerged in this paper that formed the 
starting point for the radical change in Freud’s 
concept of the nature of instincts and of the 
structure of the psychic apparatus. The first of 
these was the proposition that the narcissistic ego 
libido formed the ‘ libidinal component to the 
egoism of the instinct of self-preservation °; the 
second was the suggestion that as a substitute for 
the lost narcissism of childhood, man’s ego ideal 
becomes a target for his self-love, and that a 
‘special agency °, the conscience, watches and . 
measures the actions of the ego against the 
standards of the ego-ideal. 

Let us first follow the former of these two 
propositions to its eventual destination. In 
‘Instincts and Their Vicissitudes ° (1915) pub- 
lished one year after ‘On Narcissism’, Freud 
still made a sharp distinction between ego self- 
preservative and sexual instincts. However, in 
trying to understand the nature of the antithesis 
between love and hate, he suggested that although 
hate is not, like love, derived from an instinct, 
it is an action of the ego against objects which 
are a source of unpleasure, and ‘ remains in an 
intimate relation with the self-preservative 
instincts so that sexual and ego instincts can 
readily develop an antithesis which repeats that 
of love and hate’. It was not until five years 
later with the publication of Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle (1920) that Freud returned to this 
specific dichotomy. From his reflections on the 
clinically observed tendency of patients to repeat 
painful experiences, and from a consideration of 
certain biological phenomena, he advanced the 
general proposition that ‘ an instinct is an urge 
inherent in organic life to restore an earlier 
state of things,’ by which he meant an inorganic 
state, or death. Initially he attributed this 
‘inherent urge’ to the ego instincts—that is, he 
equated them with the death instincts, and 
opposed to them the sexual instincts which 
‘preserve life itself for a comparatively long 
period’. Later, in a sudden yolte-face in the 
same paper, he recognized that in fact the narcis- 
sistic libido ‘ had necessarily to be identified with 
the self-preservative instincts "—that is, the ego 
instincts were libidinal, not destructive, and a new 
duality was posited between the two instincts 
of Eros and death to replace the old opposition 
of the ego self-preservative instincts to the 
libidinal instincts. The conflict between the 
ego and the sexual instincts was not thereby 
rejected, but the distinction between them 
became a structural, not a qualitative one. 
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The details of the structural scheme were 
elaborated in The Ego and the Id (1923), and in 
Chapter IV of that monograph, ‘The Two 
Classes of Instincts °, Freud dwelt further on the 
duality of Eros and the death instinct. The 
latter, particularly as it was directed outward as 
aggression toward objects, was the concern of 
parts of Civilization and Its Discontents (1930), 
the New Introductory Lectures (1933) (Lecture 
XXXII) and the posthumously published Out- 
line of Psycho-Analysis (1940). 

Let us return now to pick up the thread of the 
“special agency’, and follow it through its 
development. In ‘ Mourning and Melancholia ° 
(written in 1915, though not published until 
1917), the notion of this agency was extended, 
From a consideration of ego functions in the 
phenomena of grief and clinical depressions it 
was seen that the agency arose from the ego 
itself, and, as ‘ conscience °’, was set Over against 
the rest of the ego, toward which it often directed 
considerable aggression. 


of the psychic apparatus, 


now more Specifically enumerated: 
death instincts, the id of which w: ice 
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tory, were clearly delineated: and the superego 
was described as a differentiating grade in the 
ego which was derived from and heir to the 
Oedipus complex. In this structural scheme the 


ego was conceived of as being the servant of 


three masters (the id, the superego, and reality) 
the demands of which it had to integrate an 
satisfy, and intrapsychic conflict became au 
intersystemic phenomenon. : 
There remained only one further serious 
modification of the theoretical structure tO 
bring it into what was essentially its final ion 
and this was accomplished in 1926 with ta 
publication of Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety 
In this monograph Freud turned his atten oa 
to the nature of repression and the facti 
inducing it. In reconsidering two clinical oF 
he had presented in earlier papers (1909, ee 
those dealing with « Little Hans ° and the ‘ We 
Man’, he became aware that the an 
associated with their respective phobias ae 
from a repressed idea of being castrated. Furth se 
more, it was apparent that the anxiety a 
Within the repressing agency, the ego, an val 
from a transformation of repressed instinct 
affect. Recognition of this fact led to 4 ed 
formulation: ‘It was anxiety which pro ol 
repression and not . .. repression whic this 
duced anxiety.’ Tt was but a short step from jety 
clinical discovery to a consideration of an 
as an ego-reaction to internal and pei i: 
dangers (a reflection that helped to unify ty): 
concepts of neurotic and realistic ane 
Anxiety now appeared to have the function thet 
Signal to the ego of a threat of danger, bce: 
the source of danger was external or in an rhe 
Stinctual id drive pressing for expression: on- 
rew conception also permitted a further the 
Sideration of the nature of anxiety itself, res 
role of defences (in a broader sense than‘ ie the 
sion ’) as a protection against danger, and he 
relation of defences to symptom-formatio” jy 
new theoretical model was now essent p 
complete, and Freud, although elaboratine te 
and emphasizing certain aspects, did not der of 
from its main outline during the remain 
his life, 
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COITAL MOVEMENTS IN THE FIRST YEAR OF LIFE: 


EARLIEST ANLAGE OF GENITAL Love?! 


By 


WILLIAM C. LEWIS,2 Mapison, Wisc, 


Psycho-analysts know how crucial are the 
vicissitudes of infantile sexuality for all subse- 
quent development. We share an understanding 
of the sequences of this development which may 
differ in details but in the main follows Freud’s 
original statement in the Three Essays on the 
Theory of Sexuality, This of course needs no 
review, but we may refer in passing to examples 
of recent variations of earlier views: Erikson’s 
(1950) elaboration of it in his theory of modes 
and zones, Greenacre’s (1954) view that all 
partial drives are present from birth and simply 
have differential maturation rates which account 
for phase dominance of a zone, Glover’s (1932) 
formulations Concerning ego nuclei, and the 
whole reevaluation of the Libido Theory 
undertaken by a panel at the American Psycho- 
analytic Association Meeting in 1955 (Brenner, 
1956), 

The second half of the child’ 
understanding, is still domin 
zone, but sadistic oral impuls 


decade 
of repetitive 
this period, 


expresses the affective state we associate with 
genital love, ion of 
The proposal that coitus, as an pe aoa the 
genital love, has a behavioural precursor in our 
first year of life may seem to go counter Oa ily 
established knowledge, Yet I have rep a so 
observed behaviour in infants of 8-10 mont its 
age which unmistakably mimics adult wae ; 
This behaviour is transitory and easily m rity; 
It occurs only in conditions ofmaximum See te 
which may account for the lack of notice to 
far given it in the literature. In a mom ihe 
apparent delight, the child clasps the Treat 
perhaps while lying relaxed upon her i her 
Throwing his arms about her neck, a a 
chin, he begins Tapid rotatory pelvic thrus doe 
frequency of about two per second. bast ly 
Not last long, (10-15 seconds). It is not u 
accompanied by erection (on this point sug- 
not sure) and does not result in any bee the 
gesting orgasm. It is clearly directed Surro- 
loved one, who may be mother, father or 5 as the 
gate, and if the child could speak, one ommy» 
empathic impression he would say ‘ Oh, m 
I do love you so!’ ‘ 
Informal inquiry among my acou 
revealed that this is a privately familiar O : 
tion to mothers, though they never Sè rofess 
discuss it with others. Fathers generally r ec? 
ignorance although a few say that they na er of # 
the object of this behaviour. One moth! ave 
large family said, ¢ Oh, of course, they “pothe! 
done it!’ Tt is not restricted to boys. The ug! ters 
Of three girls observed it in all her daphtes® 
and three female physician friends have da pears 
Who have shown it. This behaviour wens 
toward the end of the first year and E oldin 
with the gradual decrease in intimate 


ptances 
erve 
bs io 


1 Read inan earlier form at the Annual; Meeti 
American Psychoanalytic Association, Toronto, Canny” 
May 1962, I wish to thank Harris R, Murley for his tech- 
nical assistance and David L. Rubinfine and John B, 


McDevitt for their helpful suggestions. 


* From the Department of Psychiatry, 
Wisconsin Medical School. 


fol: 
University ° 
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Contact which occurs as the child learns to walk, 
to explore, and to begin the development of 
eon of infantile sexuality. However, it has 
oa observed in children over three years of 
a A It seems to be interfered with by any 
xlety and would not be apt to occur in the 
faa of strangers—as for example, in 
Ud observation situations such as those of 
gmin (1961), : whose formulations about 
By Hee anxiety * are, incidentally, relevant. 
fhe P grenon from relaxed close contact with 
1 e object tends to block it—it does not 
ea a connexion with feeding, dressing or 
Ra a ay, although occasionally thrusting 
enka 2 seen when the child is in relaxed 
a ontact with a blanket or pillow. 
SoL observations prompted some further 
aby oo All mothers attending a local well- 
DE ee interviewed for a three month 
said m R a total of fifty-four mothers, eight 
Which a ni observed the patterned behaviour 
aE lescribed to them, either in the infant 
F E a tinging to the clinic or in older siblings. 
stood able doubt that they under- 
offembnee y what behaviour was meant. Signs 
even thon we and resistance were obvious, 
the phe, the investigation was cloaked under 
Pelvic ae of an inquiry about ‘an early 
Photogra a - Attempts were therefore made to 
under an any occurrence of the behaviour 
mothers PA A questionnaire was given to the 
haviour © said they had observed this be- 
Mothers and also to the members of a local 
Bvelopmenr P known to be interested in child 
Were dish nt. The returns from this endeavour 
Systemane ee and have led me to abandon 
on seine Investigation. A few questionnaires 
e wS and a few of the mothers from 
Operate aby clinic group volunteered to co- 
Occurred However, the thrusting behaviour 
Certain at such wide intervals and at such un- 
c times that attempts to photograph it 
Fy el an almost comic quality: one 
When the ae so annoyed at her daughter 
Togra rare failed to oblige the visiting 
daug eee ner that all semblance of mother- 
Scientist E e macy fled. Currently several 
and in Tiends are keeping a movie camera at 
an attempt to catch their babies in 
Moments and to photograph the pattern 


orêxed 
OSR 
vaiaviour which their babies have already 


Sho 


Ott 
aer mammals show such patterns, as any 
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dog-lover who has been embarrassed by his 
pup knows. The proximity of the Primate 
Laboratory at the University of Wisconsin 
offered the chance to inquire about patterns of 
monkey behaviour. H. F. Harlow? states that 
almost identical behaviour occurs regularly in 
the rhesus monkey, beginning as early as the 
eighth day and persisting toward the mother 
until about the sixth month. After the fourth 
month it is increasingly displaced away from the 
mother onto other infant monkeys. It seems 
rarer in females than males. At least part of the 
time it occurs without erection. Pointed 
inquiry disclosed that it is regularly seen in 
infants raised by their own mothers but is rare 
in monkeys raised on cloth mannikins, which 
seem reasonably adequate surrogates in most 
regards. The real mother or other infant objects 
are necessary to its full development, in other 
words, and this strengthens the inference that 
such behaviour is not autoerotic but object- 
directed. 

The literature is scant concerning this be- 
haviour. Brody (1960), after reviewing the 
literature on self-rocking and the various 
interpretations thereof, has described a type of 
‘normative’ rocking (as distinct from ‘ repeti- 
tious ° and ‘ agitated ° types), which is perhaps a 
behavioural relative. She says: 


sometimes rocking on all fours, or in standing 
position, is seen as a short and happy prelude to 
creeping or walking. When such rocking is enjoyed 
by the infant, it is welcomed by persons in the en- 
vironment as a sign of health and well-being, as the 
infant’s energy seems gladly to be dedicated to a 
rhythmic activity vaguely analogous to that which 
adults know in the course of genital gratification. 


She describes this as occurring at ten or eleven 
months. Other observers fail to note the pattern 
described above, though Escalona‘ is aware of it 
and states that Bela Mittelman also was. 
Kinsey (1948) mentions pelvic thrusting in 
infants, but only in connexion with direct 
manipulation of the penis. Schneirla (1957) and 
other ethologists are apparently silent upon the 
subject, except to note that the absence of 
species mates in carnivores during development 
tends to interfere seriously with later mating 
patterns. 3 : d 

The interpretation of this behaviour is, of 
course, uncertain. Though we can only speculate 
about the affective states of preverbal periods, 


8 sai 
personal communication. 


‘personal communication. 
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it seems fair, on observational and empathic 
grounds, to differentiate the mood of the head- 
banger, thumb-sucker or stereotyped body- 
rocker from the mood of the happy, loving, 
approaching child. There is no hint of frustra- 
tion and aggression in the behaviour we are 
discussing. Parents who have been the object 
towards whom the child directs this patterned 
approaching behaviour have all noted the 
affectionate mood which accompanies it. In 
spite of the vulgar obviousness of the pattern, 
once seen, it has been my experience that nearly 
all highly sophisticated professionals (such as 
child analysts, psychiatrists, paediatricians and 
physicians generally) tend to look at me as if I 
were daft, or at least mildly perverse, when I 
try to discuss this behaviour with them. The 
usual reaction is for them to try to persuade me 
gently that I have misinterpreted some innocent 
rhythmic play activity, or some non-specific 
rocking or ‘ tension relieving behaviour ’, Since 
I have extensive and prolonged experience in the 
closest observation of a number of children, and 
came to recognize such behaviour only when it 
was impossible to mistake it, such persuasive 
efforts are about as convincing as would be the 
attempt to persuade any adult who blundered 
into the bedroom of a love-making couple that 
the couple was merely “engaging in rhythmic 
play’. My interpretation of the behaviour is 
that the rhythmic thrusting is a reflex or instinc- 
tual precursor of adult coitus, and that it is 
characteristically accompanied by the type of 
affect which will later be called * genital love ms 
It is a reflex plus the infantile beginnings of 
tender adult love, 

It may prove of interest to psycho 


; -analysis 
that mother-child relations reach 
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to do so. The occurrence or absence of a 
behaviour might turn out to have som te | 
dictive value regarding deviant or- be ae de | 
development on the one hand, or the like ae 

of favourable object relations in later life z ee 
other. The complete inhibition of mating | 


i il 
perhaps of even greater interest when they fai | 


| 
| 


monkeys raised in total isolation, and the ne 

inhibition in those raised on cloth ‘ mata the 

an instance of this sort. The only exception e to ši 

rule of affectionate contact which has pra one r 

my attention is the behaviour shown Y ibed 

autistic 13-year-old girl, whose mother des ts as 

bed-directed pelvic thrusting E EET 

part of a wide range of masturbatory, z earliest 

and rotating movements present fi rom hens ‘case, 

years. In every other well authenticate: se in- 

the behaviour is an affectional response 1 

volving the greatest intimacy of contact. an ob- | 
It is rather astonishing that so aope r, an l 

server as Freud, with his opportunities Pi ; 

interest in, observation of such pheno d 

would have missed this behaviour. Anna dite 

and her co-workers have also not Me once 

The paucity of interest shown in it ares ce 

more to the extraordinary omnipraa The 

repression in regard to infantile sexuali i i 

Presence so early in life of a schema of Fe rm 

Which can be ‘released’ in larval, i sense; | 

appropriate conditions makes biolog ae val 

for surely a pattern vital to species or 

should not be left to imitation, educatia uon 

hazards of individual psychosexual matura“ ur 

Rather, it should be one of the ‘ givens 

instinctual repertoire, and it should no ses 

us that we can see early fleeting glim ssion 

affectional patterns and their physical exP 


viouf 


ise 
surpi! f 


Jater 
F ; such an which will be fully developed only much 
explicit statement of affection so early, and : 
H 
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el of the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society. 
h CT I, 1906-1908. Edited by H. Nunberg 
ite yam Translated by M. Nunberg. 
$10.00) Int. Univ. Press, 1962. Pp. 410. 
This book is an important and unique 
Pibliation, which will help to augment md 
i M me early history of psycho-analysis; and 
dana: e of great significance for the under- 
ae a id Freud in his interaction with his 
g E ey of the men who speak to us in these 
R hie E have been pictured by Ernest Jones 
fata ae biography, and we have already 
for Ree his biographer how difficult it was 
Pee i keep working together. ‘ I no longer 
Wavy eas easure from the Viennese. I have a 
Stekel pate to bear with the older generation, 
in 1910 nat Sadger,’ wrote Freud to Abraham 
of the ot ut among the fifteen or so members 
OTRAI there were also some, notably the 
eruditio ising members, who in their general 
and n and scientific curiosity showed a high 
a pegductive team spirit. 
fai nading the Introduction we can hardly 
pride in fees the editors’ satisfaction and 
then e peng fulfilled a mission entrusted to 
1950. Aaly Federn, who died in New York in 
follow, i ne volume, and the two which will 
Gir ais ane been edited by Herman Nunberg, 
Paul pa octogenarian, and by Ernst Federn, 
a Nazi ern’s son, a Viennese lawyer, survivor of 
Worker Concentration camp, and now a social 
US that Cleveland Ohio. The editors inform 
8 Sit was Professor Freud himself who in 
safe Pees the Minutes to Paul Federn for 
their es Ping, while both men were preparing 
È cape from the Nazi terror. 
RUE iute are the work of the late Otto 
of the Sag was the ‘ official, salaried secretary 
cording th lety, entrusted with the task of re- 
cover the e meetings.’ The three volumes will 
A ee 1906 to 1915. 
Tt wilt 3 should be said about the translation. 
standard ne Stand up to scrutiny by Oxbridge 
almost 2 it must have been a laborious, 
Impossible task to achieve, not easy 
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readability, but even comprehension of the 
original Viennese idiom; in this M. Nunberg has 
succeeded admirably and superbly. 

Regular meetings of the Psychological Wed- 
nesday Evening Society, known to us from the 
Freud biography, started in 1902, but no known 
records exist until the autumn of 1906. In 1908 
the Psychological Wednesday Evening Society 
changed its name to that of the Vienna Psycho- 
analytic Society; until 1910 it held its meetings 
in Freud’s home. 

Otto Rank holds the key position, if there is 
any question of the accuracy of the Minutes. 
According to Nunberg’s testimony, which was 
also that of Paul Federn, the eye-witness of 
Rank’s activities, ‘Rank carried out his task 
with deep understanding and great skill.” It 
can be assumed that the other members of the 
group accepted Rank’s recording as objective 
and correct. The members’ involvement in the 
group activities can be inferred from their fre- 
quent borrowing of the Minutes of the meetings, 
which they took home for reading, and perhaps 
for checking and note-taking, when they could 
not attend a meeting, or when they had to leave 
it before the discussion For some years they 
were obligated to speak one after another in the 
discussion, unless a member decided to abscond 
after the paper had been presented; such 
members still wanted to learn about the missed 
discussion by reading the Minutes. 


A scholarly examination of the Minutes 
ought to have as its aim, in my opinion, the 
answering of at least three questions: Who were 
the men who became the first members of a 


psycho-analytic group? What was it they 
thought and spoke about as members of the 
n ever be 


group? and, finally, if any answer ca 
given, What did they mean to each other? The 
first question has been answered—in part at 
least—by Ernest Jones in the biography. To 
answer the second and third questions 1s beyond 
the capacity of a single man; instead, I can see 
future post-graduate students collecting and 
correlating data from the Minutes with other 
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sources of equal historical value (for instance, 
with the Freud correspondence of that period). 
The first volume records fifty-three meetings. 
At most of these, original papers were presented, 
but quite a few were devoted to Reviews of 
Literature, psychiatric as well as psychological. 
These Review-Discussions, I believe, served a 
general function rather than a definite purpose; 
the subject was a writer outside the group; the 
group looked into the work of other writers, for 
instance at Bleuler’s Affectivity, Suggestibility 
and Paranoia, Jung’s On the Psychology of 
Dementia Praecox, at that of the German 
Professor of Psychology, Moebius (The Hopeless- 
ness of All Psychology), and so on. These books 
were examined for their psycho-analytic content, 
for their relevance to the group’s interest, and 
for their shortcomings, but also as a stimulating 
and didactic exercise; the group looked into the 
world of academic and psychiatric writers. 
There is no doubt that when Freud spoke this 
must have been a most enlightening experience 
for the group. I quote here from the account of 


Freud’s presentation of The Hopelessness of All 
Psychology: 


The pessimism of the title seems t 
cally related to the circumstance: 
was written shortly before Moebi 
an important book, of special inte 
Moebius, taking a different path, 
sions which have been familiar 

ELC: 

.++ Moebius then compares animal psyc 

with human Psychology and finds that the fit 
performances of the hu i 


© be psychologi- 
s that the book 
us’s death. It is 
rest to us because 
comes to conclu- 
to us for a long 


Thus Freud di 
discoverer of 
discover was 


d not claim that he had been the 
the unconscious, What he did 


- ++ Moebius then distinguish 
: es between i 
unconscious (which ca; pk 


i n temporarily become con- 
scious) and an absolute unconscious (to which he 
assigns the instincts, for instance). 


At this point Freud mentions his own dif- 
ferentiation of the Preconscious, the difference 
between the descriptive and Systematic-dynamic 
unconscious. 
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Finally, Moebius espouses a kind of ‘ideals 
monism ° in representing psychic life as the on 
imperishable and essential. Professor Freud TA 
this point of view as insufficient and finds its eee 
tion in Moebius’s personal feelings: just as a 
presentiment of death betrays itself in the bons 
lessness ° of the title, so the hope for an etema 
continuation of life manifests itself in the sa 
Such personal factors, however, can never be enbi 
excluded. One would have to be completely pora 
to provide an entirely objective picture; other! 

it is always distorted. 


Should not Moebius’s description of ‘pyeti 
life as the truly imperishable and een 
make us think of Jung’s collective unconscio i 
and of the idea of an immortal soul? And on 
we not to admire Rank who provided us ae 
this record, made like all the others in longhe 
and without an author’s manuscript to turn 


out 

Space does not permit me to say much a i" 

the discussion which followed Freud’s com from 
on Moebius, except to quote some remarks 


4 l's 
it: Freud ‘cannot sympathize with sere 
harsh oe 


este 
necessary to outgrow it’ (as had been seeding 
by one of the members) . . . ‘Our unders To this 
reaches as far as our anthropomorphism. 


we shall return later, 


‘ original 


The members’ own presentations, ose 0 


papers ’, fall roughly into two groups: ann 
psycho-analytic psychology and its apP g those 
to literature and art and to philosophy, 2” sycho~ 
on clinical problems. I shall start with K more 
analytic psychology and I must give ial of 
space than ‘ clinical problems ’ will reon e on 
the following reasons: the group discuss! on the 
general topics show more concentration. j ats 
Subject and greater readiness in the parti 
for cooperation, whereas in the discussion os 
few case Presentations and of clinical wee tion 
gap between Freud’s experience and co ine% 
of the psycho-analytic process and t pehind 
perience of the members, and their falias at, that 
Freud’s psychological virtuosity is $O 2" pout f 
it cannot be fairly comprehended Wi 
rather long comment. i.e from 
There is a wide range of choice 1°), cory 
Presentations on general psychologic 
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Freee applications. To select a few: ‘ The 
Rank a and its Complications *, by Otto 
AESA tesa On the Megalomania of the 
a Wither shod by Philipp Frey,a schoolteacher 
bad Hawi pr ie Battle of the Sexesand ‘Suicide 
Alfred Ni ; Hunger and Love’, by a physician, 
CRTA eisl, who soon after his presentation 
on Pm eronp; Methodology of the Psych- 
ani A Poets ’, by Max Graf, an ‘eminent 
aoe and author, a personal friends of 
paral? The Nature of Symbols’; ‘On the 
ae of Women ’; and many more. 
Philosoph qe to mention here a lecture by the 
aes dolf Hiutler entitled * Mysticism 
record a hension of Nature’. I select this 
but a, so much because of the subject itself, 
Butler o where it led to in the discussion. 
Tooke a that comprehension of nature was 
Welcome Pi ih This must have been a 
oa ere for the members, for some of 
Was drivin have thought that psycho-analysis 
of the ad somewhat mystical regions 
Somewhat a; It was Freud himself who had 
eing the ao spoken of metapsychology as 
Suggested” $ no-analyst’s * mythology *, Hautler 
concernin hat the striving for knowledge 
ideas ae and that towards mystical 
Mysticism e same roots. „Those subjected to 
ion in aoe concerned with unity and unifica- 
own aa they search for unity in their 
elieve e and project the unity which they 
Nature, eae found in themselves, into 
Cling o idea of a universe was rooted in the 
Achievement? in one’s own mind. But this 
istupted + cannot last for long, it becomes 
Contrasts h y contrasting perceptions. Such 
bilosoph, ad been expressed by the Greek 
the wond Anaximander who maintained that 
a Originated from ‘ warm ° and ‘ cold ’. 
Xperience eer who—we can assume—had 
Went as A the miracle of electric illumination, 
Positive ar as to say that the distinction of 
S hee negative electricity goes back to 
Omprehe Tasting experiences. All attempts at 
tio Oe ea of nature were based on emo- 
See they are projections and 
hose inte of endopsychic phenomena. 
normall ned to mysticism suffer from an 
they are y heightened experience of emotions— 
man’s EAA to ecstasy; the development of 
SYmpto ect ought to be understood as a 
Strivings 1 of pathological development.” The 
towards intellectual accomplishment 
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originate in feelings, in religious imagination, 
in experiencing contrasts, all of which the 
intellect tries to bring together in the feeling of 
unity. 

I do not wish to say more of Hiutler’s lecture 
itself. Those acquainted with Paul Schilder’s 
work will know that he too came to psycho- 
analysis after a period of preoccupation with 
natural philosophy. 

In the discussion, Hitschmann commented 
that the theme was too specialized to suit him, 
but he (a well read man) could give supporting 
examples of how two European scientists had 
become involved with mysticism: the Scandi- 
navian Swedenborg Hitschmann called the 
greatest mystic of our time, though he was also a 
fine mathematician; and the physicist Ernst 
Mach? was strongly inclined to mystic ideas. 
Hitschmann added that the feeling of being one 
with the world is also brought about by man’s 
first falling in love, and that music too “can 
produce a similar reality-detached mood.” 

Adler pointed out that one’s Weltanschauung 
‘is permeated by the most personal feelings.’ 
However, he does not agree with Hiutler’s 
opinion that there is always a state of excitation 
involved. Rather, in the development of philos- 
ophical comprehension of the world, a process 
similar to that in the choice of a profession takes 
place: the permeation of the world by one’s most 
intimate wishes and desires. Other deeper 
determinants must play an additional role, for 
other people have also been in the situation 
described by Häutler. It would be rewarding to 
investigate for what sort of people numbers play 
such a prominent role (people whose rhythmical 
sense is especially developed.) ‘ Great importance 
should be attributed to the view of intellectual 
development as a pathological symptom.’ 

Freud spoke next, remarking 


that in metaphysics we are dealing with a projection 
of so-called endopsychic perceptions. The explorer 
of nature, on the other hand, may, through practice, 
have sharpened his powers of observation to such 
an extent that he can apply them to the outside 
world. But the segment of the outside world which 
he can understand still remains relatively small. 
The rest, he ‘ thinks’, will be as I am; that is, he 
becomes anthropomorphic in relation to the rest; 
the remainder, therefore, he replaces with the dim 
perception of his own psychic processes. In explor- 
ing the problem of the psychological origin of philo- 
sophical concepts, we must first turn to the old 


Natliker 


ang Mach has just x F —— r atv 
st recently become very modern again through the revisionists of the theory of relativity, 


Hoyle 
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i ers where the concepts are still fresh. But 
Beas, the problem is still too elusive. Therefore 
one has to study it in relation to smaller, pu 
tangible subjects closer at hand, and the deliria; are 
such subjects. They, likewise, are combined per- 
formances of a systematic nature. With these 
formations patients mask their symptoms. Accord- 
ing to the patients’ thinking, the symptoms proceed 
directly from the deliria. These deliria, of which 
there are several kinds, may be considered analogous 
to the great [philosophical] systems. In addition 
to the deliria, familiar to psychiatry, which are 
called ‘ confused deliria ’ and must first be translated 
[into ordinary language], two kinds of deliria can 
be distinguished: (1) anxiety deliria, and (2) obses- 
sional deliria. 

1. The first are conscious systems of thought by 
which the patients try to justify [or rationalize— 
Nunberg’s addition] their anxiety and to understand 

it. These deliria represent merely projections. They 
are translations of a number of psychic drives from 
the unknown, unconscious, to a known, conscious 
sphere, where the symptoms become manifest. In 
a case of locomotor anxiety, for example, the 
patient justifies his inability to walk alone according 
to a logical system of conditions. This delirium 
is a means of transporting [Transportmittel] (what 
is meant is ‘ displacing’) the motives and impulses 
from the sexual sphere to that of locomotion, An 
example of such a system in science is Wernicke’s 
delirious psychology, as one might say. He trans- 
ferred his brain anatomy directly into the realm of 
psychology. 

2. These deliria become, by 
psychic activity, 


taking place in The mental life 


he psychological 
One 


> 
the observations, 


happen in connec- 
ns of everyday life. 
ctor into account, 
e the idea, more 
t Thales, who let 
om water, was an enuretic, 
on account of his auditory 
sense of orderliness, was an 


we must leave asid 
humorous than provable, tha 
everything originate fr 
and that Heraclitus, 
hallucinations and his 
analerotic.* 


The high valuation of the word 
seems to contain the meaning th 
become conscious only by being 


(Freud concluded) 
at perceptions can 
given a name, 


Here the reader will probabl 


l y take a deep breath, 
and some time for reflectio 


n; but the members 
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of the group did not, and each in turn gave te 
comments. Freud had outlined, so to say; wa 
strategy, and each member then tried his O 
tactical follow-up. 


t 

Federn suspects that states of ecstasy ae 
unknown to the speaker (Federn) pm stand 
quently, Federn does not find it hard to under (He 
the opposition of those who are not estate 
meant Hitschmann and Adler—W. H.) The wer: 
has reminded us again that knowledge, ainé 
seems so self-evident to us today, was once 84 
laboriously. r i he 

Pey Seems to be the condition in yad m 
great discoveries were made. The nA OW Oe Ane 
ideational field, combined with the feeling of dual to 
induced by ecstasy, causes the ecstatic indivi feeling 
experience a totally different ego; hence his 
of oneness with God. z haps be 

Rank remarks that someday one will, pet! mental 
able to establish the specific etiology of one 
illnesses ° (hysteria, obsessional neurosis, ete. ophet, 
cannot avoid the impression that the philos 
for instance, is the typical onanist (in and sicewise 
the obsessional neurotic whose neurosis philoso 
goes back to infantile masturbation). $ 
phizing is of a decidedly autoerotic characte set in 
creative writer, on the other hand (the sek steric; 
particular), exactly corresponds to the myystio’s 
both are very close to object love. The ihe tw0 
Position, then, would be midway between mystic 
though much closer to neurosis. Faust waned as 
drive is in fact refined autoerotism; he is € 
soon as he gets a woman. 


e 
: ‘cussion cam 
The next two sentences in the discus ended 
from Guido Brecher, a physician who gion re? 
some meetings but did not on any occa 


a paper: o- 


chi 
Brecher raises only the question how meee yi 
olgy is related to the psychology anela 
practiced by the philosophers. He asks, for vely £0 
whether the need for causality issues exclusiY 
unconscious factors. that tP 
Hautler (the main speaker) repeats religious 
scientific law of causality was taken from he 
life, which links guilt with punishment. | 
made no allusion to the question of ho not 
come into religious thinking.) n 
Freud: Religion would then correspond rg the 
“is’—W.H.) the obsessional neurosis, ; 
Philosophical system to a delirium. its 
Sadger assumes that philosophizin 
deepest roots in the child’s question ue 
nature of the genitals of the opposite Sex; 
of mother or father respectively. ts th 


A at the 
(To which:) Professor Freud interjec 


3 In English we would 


perhaps say ‘ delusions ’>—. 
E. Jones and J. Strachey. ns "—see 


e 
e sam 
* And here I would like to mention that H J. O- 


ni 
Seems tœapply to Berkeley, as has been show: 
Wisdom’s book. 
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pean is limited to the origin of children since 

atalia ba not yet know anything about different 
J ; the child assumes that everyo 

genitals like his own. com 


a pallens did not accept this, and ‘ believed 
he had discovered this in his own analyses.” 


ee ienie, the idea of the world’s unity springs 
The a to put oneself in father’s place. 

i ee $ state can be likened, (Sadger said) to 

tae nal state during coition (see the ecstasies 

s.. .). The feeling of contrast stems from 


the dis i 
„disproportion of sexual desi 
ection in real life oe me ae 
eligi > 
ae irons laws are, in the last analysis, precepts 
child a the father. Principle of causality: to the 
everyb n individual is the cause of everything and 
The ee and that is the father. 
child ha eeling of ‘harmony’ appears when the 
s taken on the father’s role. 


(Sh 

a ane not expect that ‘ the sense of guilt’ 
with the oes at that time—will interfere 
fwe a ild’s achievement of ‘harmony °? 
as mica = here already the contrast between 
P8ychosencti interpretation ” (Hiutler) and a 

ee ic interpretation (Sadger) ?). 
ment of a to devote a few words to the assess- 
aken for he discussion. I think it should be 
ew that in it, as in all the other 
general s, the members’ command of Freud’s 
the Smt Se y cbology, theories, and dynamics of 
Spite of hee deficient, if not at times poor. In 
i Paar the discussion showed a progressive 
dlutler’e aa psychological deepening of 
much of heme, Hitschmann appears as too 
blamed & rationalist, for which he had been 
imaginatia Freud on another occasion. Adler, 
shows AN but something ofa rationalist too, 
Personal aban contribution of emotions to 
sion. at ilosophies and to the choice of a prof- 
on the ay touches again as in the earlier meeting 
With the piven of numbers and its connexion 
Nexion to pruce sense; he alludes in that con- 
in dreams) he Interpretation of Dreams (numbers 
tom Frew he is one of those who draw rather 
teud bef s writings on mental functioning, on 
Concentrate « 1905; whereas Rank and Sadger 
on the PA strongly at times on the Three Essays 
infantile poy of Sexuality (1905) and the 
gical ie . They represented the sexo- 
e expo developmental wing in the group. 
anent of this was Stekel, but he had left 
Nei before the discussion; mysticism 
e Ea no appeal for him. To my mind, 
Teferrin ssion had been highlighted by Freud’s 
g to deliria, and this was oly one 


occasion among several of that period when he 
spoke at some length about deliria (delusional 
thinking); on another occasion he spoke of ‘a 
glimpse in children of this infantile way of think- 
ing.’ (Jokes, 1905). The group did not take this 
up in the discussion. Still, it was psychological 
virgin land in which the members found them- 
selves under Freud’s leadership. 

The leadership fulfilled the highest expecta- 
tions when clinical experiences were under 
discussion. Take for example Alfred Adler: 
according to the Minutes of the 5th meeting 
Freud ‘attributed great importance to Adler’s 
work; it has brought his own work a step further. 
To judge from the immediate impression much 
of what Adler said (‘ On the Organic Bases of 
Neurosis’) may be correct.’ And in the last 
record (53rd meeting) when Adler spoke on 
© Sadism in Life and in Neurosis’ Freud 


first observes that he fully concurs with the study 
of organ inferiority. Adler has rapidly passed through 
psychology in order to make a connection with 
medicine. Today’s paper, however, still moves in 
the realm which borders on both the psychic and 
the somatic field: the instinctual life [Triebleben]. 

He agrees with most of Adler’s points, for a 
definite reason: what Adler calls aggressive drive 
is our libido. 

Adler must be criticized for confounding two 
things: (1) he lumps together the aggressive drive 
and sadism (sadism is a specific form of the aggres- 
sive drive which involves inflicting pain). 

A drive is that which makes an individual restive 
(an ungratified need); the instinctual drive contains: 
a need, the possibility of gaining pleasure, and 
something active (the libido). The libido, however, 
cannot be separated from the possibility of a 
pleasure gain. 

On this basis, Adler’s conception of anxiety also 
becomes clear. We conceived of anxiety as a stage 
of ungratified libido. For Adler, anxiety is a phase 
in which the transformed aggressive drive is turned 
against the subject. ee) 

(2) For the rest, Adler’s description of the instinc- 
tual life contains valuable and correct remarks 
and observations. Adler has taken notice only of 
the instinctual drives in normal psychology; the 
pathological has escaped his attention. He has made 
an attempt to explain illness in terms of normal 
psychology; this was the viewpoint of the Studies on 


Hysteria. 


It is interesting for the understanding of the 


development of psycho-analytic theory and of 
the dynamics of the group, to know of Federn’s 
contribution to this discussion. Federn knew 
more of psycho-analysis than Adler, but both 

in common, or at least 


had a political conviction 1 
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had been developing towards such a conviction 
at that time already, that of Austrian Social 
Democracy. We shall therefore find Federn 
defending Adler when—for the first time in 
analytic history—‘ libido” versus ‘ aggression ° 
was under discussion, whereas Rank was an 
exponent of the pure ‘ libido theory’; this one 
has to remember when one reads Federn’s 
contribution to the discussion of Adler’s paper: 


Federn in contrast to the Professor, stresses that it 
is not in accord with Adler’s intention to replace 
‘aggressive drive’ with ‘libido’. In Adler’s view, 
it is the frustration of various ways of obtaining 
pleasure that makes the child aggressive. 

Rank’s ‘libido’ has been something mystic; 
(Federn says) its great formative and differentiating 
effect could not be understood. Adler has avoided 
this term; he has clarified Rank’s vague expression 
and has explained its specific meaning. After 
briefly comparing the contrasting views of Freud 
and Adler, Federn characterizes his Own position on 
Adler’s views: he thinks that Adler was wrong to 
abandon so rashly the Primary significance of the 
sexual drives. 

It is a fallacy to infer the existence of an inferior 
organ from the presence of a strong instinctual 
drive; this confounds relative and absolute inferiority. 
The turning of the aggressive drive into its opposite 
is, in his opinion, a great exaggeration, 


more experimentally 
acquired. Adler even 


“ psycho-diplomacy °, 


The technique of Psycho-analysi 

ysis has change, 
extent that the Psycho-analyst no ee the 
elicit material in which he is interested, but tenuis 
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the patient to follow his natural and spontaneous 
trains of thought. 


But Freud did not insist on his technique as the 
only one applicable. When shortly after the Rat 
Man meeting Stekel spoke on ‘ Two Cases of 
Anxiety Hysteria °: 


Freud first expresses his appreciation of Stekel’s 
psychoanalytic skills. Then he adds a few critical 
observations. It is perhaps quite expedient to 
devise for oneself, as Stekel has done here, aN 
abbreviated Psychoanalysis applicable to very mil 
cases. . . . (But) in the second case exception must 
be taken to the technique which is by no means 
classical and cannot be recommended. t 
(Stekel’s) second case concerns a famous conda 
singer who suddenly lost her voice. Believing tha 
she was suffering from an organic disease (cance! 
of the throat—her father had died of cancer of ie 
Tectum), she consulted a physician. This was & a 
of occupational neurosis, She had definite psych! 
Motives for losing her voice. These were close / 
connected with the further exercise of her pra 
fession. The moment at which her voice failed fo 
the first time was also significant and strict 
determined Psychologically. After several weeks 


Psychoanalytic treatment, she has fully regaine 
voice. 


To this case Freud went on to say: h 
Associations as well as free thoughts yield Mois 
chaff (this refers to associations provoked by ens 
Words [Jung]). It just does not happen that a 
very beginning of treatment nothing comes t° the 
Patient’s mind (so that one is forced to apply ima 
association technique [Jung]) if one encourages | 
first to tell his story. The first ideas which a efer 
the patients mind in this connection always sytic 
to his relation to the physician (in the anê 
Situation), 

I will quote a little further from this kori 
supervision ’ and then return to ‘ transferen? 


he 
(Freud says:) The explanation of the symptom, t d 
Motives for being ill, have been recognize jearly 
Presented correctly. But Stekel has not © tion 
demonstrated the mechanism: it is the identifica; 
with her rival in love (Oda). The mechanis™ in 
combination of self-punishment and revene s 
the scene with Oda, she has the impulse: YoU si 
Jump at her throat; but her tendency fo r 
Punishment causes her voice to fail. She SUPP 
her thirst for revenge on her rival, but in iS Pine 
acquires a symptom herself. Her love 
father is clear. As a child, she intruded as th? 
between father and mother; now comes - -annot 
intrudes in her love affair as the third. She cause 
catry out her revenge against her riva 
She sees*her own image in Oda (like Hamlet 
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E : 
annot carry out his vengeance for the same reason). 
OW she feels herself as the mother (compare her 


cn that she always feels like a mother to 


Sapo yield a small additional profit: we learn 

Reever what is really going on in the world; we 

ae mitt genuine picture of the world. The analyses 

hore ural-historical documents of tremendous 
ance. 


This; 
his illustrates how Freud saw and demonstrated 
Psychic mechanisms. 


po pi return to ‘ transference *:* What is the 
ion Transference ? This question was one 
on Seyeral which were asked by a guest 
we od leuler Clinic in Zurich, Max Eitingon, 
$ ees on 30th January 1907: 
iea that he cannot answer any of these 
Stowe on on the basis of experience ’ (which 
ea at at that time he did not yet practise 
Nn na Federn and others ignored in 
leni eee the question about transference. 
an E eaer transference valuable mainly as 
agreeable thi tool; it makes the numerous dis- 
cr, hings acceptable to the patient.’ 
ubstitut ofit that there is only one complex- 
another ps (substitution of one complex by 
Psycho-a T Jung’s opinion of the effect of 
à an ytic therapy)— All symptoms must 
Spoke. erred to the physician.’ Finally Freud 


S 


There is o 
tesistan 
Pelleq 
Cures 
Or u 
Tesist 
exten; 


nly one power which can remove. the 
ee the transference. The patient is com- 
ike 8lve up his resistances to please us. Our 
Pie: of love. There would thus remain 
erica the task of removing the personal 
t th oe against the transference). To the 
fs at transference exists—to that extent can 
ont cures: the analogy with hypnotic 
a cg tiking. It is only that in psychoanalysis, 

er of the transference is used to produce a 


Cures 


Perm 
i et change in the patient, whereas hypnosis 
Vicigsi ung but a clever trick [Kunststück]. The 


of ee of the transference decide the success 

Uthorit ent. The only thing the method still lacks is 

fi ee the element of suggestion must be added 

Scious for ane But even so, the need of the uncon- 

Ses not f iberation meets us halfway. The neurotic 

Scious th all ill again because we have made con- 
e infantile contents. 


It is 


ap a problem to know how to bring this 


tel of a historical document to an end. I 
tent aay will have felt its impact to some 
ienna rom this review. The Minutes of the 

Psychoanalytic Society is a kistorical 


o 
yS S: 
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document, not as yet history itself. That will 


have to be studied and written by others. 
W. Hoffer 


Learning from Experience. By W. R. Bion. 
(London: Heinemann Medical Books, 1962. 
Pp. xii + 111. 15s.) 

This is a difficult book and, considering the 
subject, there is no reason why it should not be. 
Dr Bion says: ‘ Unfortunately obscurities exist 
because of my inability to make them clearer,’ 
but he is perhaps less than just to himself in this. 
He is exploring new ground, or rather old ground 
in a new way. When thinking ventures beyond 
the familiar frontiers in any subject, it is im- 
possible to make everything clear at first. We 
have to begin with obscurity and only gradually 
can it be cleared up. This is likely to be most 
true when, as here, the old ground to be studied 
in a new way is the problem of ‘thinking’ 
itself, the function through the exercise of which 
we ‘ learn by experience ’. The philosopher has 
long been concerned to understand the processes 
of rational thinking and has evolved the disci- 
pline of Logic. The psycho-analyst must go 
deeper. So long as the patient’s thinking is 
reasonably rational, i.e. not too much influenced 
by emotions which are not realistically orientated 
to outer reality, it can be taken for granted in 
itself, and used as illustrating his problems, 
external and internal. 

Sometimes, however, the patient’s basic 
personality problems are revealed, or embedded 
in, disorders of thought itself. The logic of the 
philosopher no longer applies to its under- 
standing. Bion states that * even psycho-analysts 
rarely undertake cases of disturbed thought 
processes’. This is Bion’s field of study, and he 
investigates it in such a way as to try to discover 
the very origins of the process of ‘ thinking ’. 
He writes: ‘This book deals with emotional 
experiences that are directly related both to 
theories of knowledge and to clinical analysis.’ 
In a word, he seeks to go behind rational to 
irrational thinking, to find out how the thinking 
function develops ab initio within the whole of 
the personality. The analysis of disturbed think- 
ing in its beginnings should show how this 
particular function is related to, and affected by, 
the total state of the whole psyche, and therefore 
throw much needed light on the early develop- 
ment of the ego. This is, in the first place, a 
contribution to the study of the earliest ego- 
development through the investigation of normal 
and pathological intellectual development. 
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Critical questions could be raised about some 
of the concepts of Freud and Klein used by 
Bion, but this would be an unnecessary sidetrack. 
His essential thought is not dependent on the 
concepts of others which he may use to expound 
it, except probably in so far as Freud’s views on 
the initial attention to and comprehension of 
sense-qualities and emotional experiences form 
his starting-point. It seems more profitable at 
this stage in his work to seek to be sure one 
understands what he is saying than to criticize it. 
The success of his venture should enable us to 
avoid falling into the easy trap of treating 
‘thinking’ and ‘feeling’ as two separate and 
self-contained ‘ faculties’ of human nature by 
showing how intimately they develop together 
as functional aspects of the same whole. 

He treats ‘thinking’ not as a Single innate 
faculty complete per se from the start and need- 
ing only use to unfold to Maturity, but as a 


active result of the interaction or Co-activity of a 
number of variables or “ factors’, and Bion is 
‘ factors’ which, in 
§0 to produce the 


a reformulation of ideas about igi 
th 
of thoughts and :.. thinking, . eee 


- . the way in which 
We produce ‘ thoughts ° and th 
fetes ra a He © methods we employ 


Chapters 1-8 set forth 
chapters 9- 
material, 


Functions and Factors 
So as not to Prejudice enquir 
term „which already Gruss ey ce 
meanings of a theoretical kind, and in this case 
implies traditional intellectualist meanings, Bion 
speaks not of the ‘ thinking-function ° but of 
“alpha-function’ as the unknown X of the 
problem. By the time its value or meaning has 
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been explicitly determined, it could be found 
that ‘thinking? has acquired a new and more 
accurate meaning. He is, then, studying, not 
‘ thinking ’ in the traditional intellectualist sense, 
but a function of the personality which 1s 
traditionally called ‘ thinking °, and which arises 
from the Co-activity of a variety of factors, and 
variable groups of factors. 

The ‘ factors ’, on the other hand, he does not 


treat as unknown X’s, but as known reactions of 


the personality about which psycho-analysis has 
already given some account. He illustrates this 
by reference to a different function of the 
Personality, namely ‘ walking’, If a man has 4 
Peculiar gait, this may be found to arise fro 
his love for a girl, envy of her friend, an 
identifications with both of them. These are 
the specifically named ‘ factors ° acting togethe 
to produce this particular mode of the func 
of walking. He writes: ‘The psycho-analys 
observes functions and deduces the relate 
factors’ which can become stable ete 
Presumably, functions on one level es ie 
factors Producing functions on the next sett 
level of reaction, till ultimately the personat 
as a whole is the function of various levels a 
Partial functions and factors: the whole Bi 
sonality in turn becoming a factor in gf? 
Psychology, 
Area of Investigation ay 
Alpha-function is defined in a preliminary joie 
as what Freud called comprehension of Ta 
qualities and of the qualities of a ioe 
pain. What Freud called ‘the func ma 
attention’, Bion calls a ‘factor’ in alp n’ 
function °’. To attention Freud added ‘ norena 
and ‘deposition of the results of attenter 
periodical activity of consciousness’. rs” 
Kleinian sources Bion adds further he is 
which can play a part in the way alpha tit ot 
operates: splitting, projective identifican 
transition from paranoid-schizoid to dep. ee a 
Positions and yice versa, symbol formation; 
Some of the results of his own previous we ha- 
the development of verbal thought. Fah of 
function * is the combined operation of like 
various of these factors, some of whic 
attention must always be operative. Thus 
Primary immediate experience is turne king ` 
Something available and usable for ‘ thin 
He writes: 
ditory 


Alpha-elements comprise visual images, oe for 

patterns, olfactory patterns and are suitable ing 

employment in dream-thoughts, unconscious W 
inking,“ |, memory. 


raw: 
into 
, 
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T i 

= actual results of ‘Comprehension of 

pe mence will differ according to what factors 
e involved in its functioning. 


Alpha- and Beta-Elements 


afte Point Bion makes one of his most 
Ra istinctions, between a-elements and 
sations a à Alpha-function works on the sen- 
Pedic n eee of immediate experience to 
ee -elements or memories, suited to storage 
se as both dreaming and waking thoughts. 
Betts o-function is disturbed and cannot 
Died Sense-impressions and emotions of 
Tested A experience are not changed or 
as it were i ae They lie in the mind, 
Eéloménts i T undigested facts, which he calls 
or they z ney cannot be used for thinking 
‘ thee noy like i thoughts ’ but more like 
EA nemselves ’ to be manipulated, and 
Projecti pts can be made to evacuate them by 
Ive identification and acting out. 


Alph 

a-function i 

reason en Is needed for conscious thinking and 
Unconseic and for the relegation of thinking to the 
Consciougne when it is necessary to disencumber 
a skill es S of the burden of thought by learning 


If al ` 
this Pha-function is disturbed by hate or fear, 


destroys the 


either with hi Possibility of the patient’s contact 


Imself or another as live objects (p. 9). 


S experienced as ‘ inanimate objects °. 
lack a capacity for linkage with 
© the From this starting-point surely, 
onaliz typical schizoid experiences of de- 
orality ation, derealization, amorality or pre- 
environm and persecutory fears of an unfeeling 
Prehension æ-function then is normal * com- 
cing he of undisturbed experience, pro- 
ati e material ultimately usable as realistic 
Tonal ‘ thinking °. 
ne does the process of ‘ digestion’ do to 
detach eee experiences? It must in some way 
formatio em from immediate experience by the 
‘ Pastne nO: images on which the sense of 
ieg> ¿58 is conferred. They become ‘ memor- 
availabe of past experiences retained as 
Sage for the interpretation of future ex- 
experien, This does not happen when immediate 
ion aeS are loaded with fear. If I understand 
against ight, they remain alive as foreign bodies 
Metho Which protection is needed, and the only 
into <, Of protection is to depersonalize them 
inanimate things’ introjected to be 


Pers 


evacuated by projection. The bearing of this 
analysis on the understanding of the schizoid 
problem seems to me of particular importance, 
and Bion explores this in chapter 5. His 
exposition, though tied I think unnecessarily 
closely to Klein’s theory of envy, does not 
depend on that. 


Fear, hate and envy are so feared that steps are 
taken to destroy awareness of all feelings . . . the 
effect is to enable the infant to obtain . . . material 
comforts without acknowledging a live object on 
which these benefits depend (p. 10). 


Destruction of ‘awareness of all feelings’ 
depersonalizes the ego and makes possible the 
depersonalization of objects. With both self and 
objects reduced to ‘inanimate things’, there 
can be no ‘ understanding ° and no beginning of 
‘personal relationships’. The creation of the 
infantile schizoid personality has begun, with 
its inability to feel and love, and ability to intro- 
ject and project what cannot be understood, or 
related to except by fear and hate. In these 
conditions, «-function cannot operate, realistic 
thinking is not possible, and the basis is laid for 
paranoid states and schizophrenic thought- 
disorders. 
Thoughts and Thinking 


A basic idea of Bion is the distinction between 

the creation of ‘thoughts °’, and ‘ thinking’ in 
the accepted sense of the term. Alpha-function 
based on comprehension and digestion of im- 
mediate experience undisturbed by fears, creates 
alpha-elements or ‘thoughts’. These stored 
alpha-elements, which can be kept unconscious, 
or used in unconscious dreaming while awake, 
or in conscious thinking, form a ‘contact- 
barrier ° between the conscious and unconscious. 
It is the basis of the ‘ normal ’ person’s realistic 
relation to the outer world; the manipulation of 
‘thoughts’ is ‘thinking’. The creation of 
‘thoughts’ preceded ‘thinking’. But when 
early fears have led to ‘the attempt to evade 
the experience of contact with live objects by 
destroying «-function’, then the individual has 
only a £-screen which is the basis of the psychotic 
patient’s relation to his outer world. Ina striking 
passage on page 14, Bion comments on how 
rudimentary and inadequate is the capacity to 
think, in all of us, and adds: 
Confronted with the complexities of the human 
mind the analyst must be circumspect in following 
even accepted scientific method; its weakness may 
be closer to the weakness of psychotic thinking than 
superficial scrutiny would admit. 
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On page 24 he says: 


The language I must use to G one avegne 
i i ecau: 

ituati roduces a distortion , 

ae of a scientific method designed for the 

study of the inanimate. 


This is a most salutary cennym, ee ona 
ture of psycho-ana ytic, an 

as thinking as science is cai hase 
discussion, and the issue between process eory 
and personal theory terminology ee ne 
Bion’s views seem to imply that we sha yon y be 
capable of creating a genuinely psycho AR 
study of the person with its own appropiate 
terminology, in so far as we are free from t e 
disturbances and limitation of our thinking- 
capacity here studied. 


Bion’s theory of «-elements and f-elements 
seems to offer also an independent approach to 
the problem of‘ internal objects’, and may throw 
light on the difference of opinion between 
Melanie Klein and Fairbairn as to the nature 
of the earliest internalizations. _Klein held that 
the good object is necessarily internalized first 
as a basis for good ego-growth. Fairbairn held 
that the infant has no need to internalize the 
good object, and good object-relations simply 
promote good ego-growth naturally, This would 
seem to correspond to Bion’s view that undis- 
turbed experience is ‘ digested ’ and turned into 
thoughts and memories to form the contact 
barrier of «-elements as a basis for normal 
experience later on. On page 25 he states that 
damage to the contact barrier by any ‘ reversal 
of alpha-function does violence to the structure 
associated with alpha-function *, Le. the ego. 
Thus normal alpha-function Carries with it 
normal, good ego development, On the other 


that it is the bad object, 
or rather the unsatisfy; j i 


uminated 
the results of 
jence disturbed by fears, as 
things-in-them- 
ing introjected, 
ew that the con- 
an be destroyed, 


projected and acted out. His vi 
tact barrier of alpha-elements c: 
and the alpha-elements degenerate into « bizarre 
objects’ or f-elements retaining 
super-ego traces ’, still more clearly Suggests that 
the creation of internal bad objects is a process 
which must be contrasted with normal healthy 
ego-growth. 
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. lit 

Bion suggests that Freud’s pleasure te 

principles must be regarded as co-exis rae 

the first, but it seems to me that this roast 
Freud’s meanings of those terms. The p 


inciple of 
principle was held to be the only princip 


í che. 
action possible to an original pulver ti T 
If the reality principle is also prima PREE 
alters the whole concept and turns the Pacioli 
principle into a pathological beings is, iD 
or ‘flight from reality ° principle. ase, da 
fact, what Fairbairn held to be the F sychic 
that there is only one basic principle o Poetin 
action, the reality principle, the infant ence 
to reality within the limits of his exper sition 
much as the adult. This surely is Bion's p 
when he writes: 


st is 
The choice that matters to the pach 
One that lies between procedures er That i$ 
frustration and those designed to modify ue 
the critical decision (p. 29—Bion’s italics). 


the 
s sent 
Procedures to evade frustration represen 


aing a 
pleasure principle, while procedures aim pased 
modifying a frustrating reality are clea the ulti- 
on the reality principle. This is aki yersus 
mate problem, schizoid withdrawa 

healthy development. 


rob- 
From Chapter 13 on, Bion turns tO He w 
lem of how to record sessions so as be 7 work t° 
an analysis is progressing and enab “ tainly l 
be done on the problem. This is C ortances 
practical problem of considerable ay on in @ 
if psychotherapy is not to be carrie z it Joa 
‘hand to mouth’ manner. Whetbt td 18 
Problem capable of satisfactory or bers 
another matter. To record what one T Jete, a2 
of a session at the end must be incomp write 
may introduce subtle falsifications. session 
down what a patient says during @ it other 
impossible with some patients. introduc’ 
Patients it is quite possible but even sO ssion, 22 
a non-spontaneous factor into the 4 therapi 
alters the relationship of patient an ius boa 
in subtle ways, and becomes useless at tensio” 
most needed, at the moments of greate 
and deepest feeling. bti 
remedy has been soug soctive 7. 
recordings as more scientific, one with 
reliable. I feel in complete agreem 
Bion’s objections to this. He writes: 


tr a 
Mechanical recordings . . . have “eng of sus 
Pertains to a photograph, but the ma f result, the 
record, despite a superficial accuracy Of jnto 
fo 


s 
reed falsification further back—that i 


ical 
ica 
4 mechan nd 


uth 
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after it has been muddi 
5 ied by the photographer and 
his apparatus (p. xi). j SEN 


poa then, to work out a system of 
ea asp > those used by maths or chemistry) 
a = ling the constant factors discerned to 
eli ae session by session, in which the 
ia — aoe factors are ‘ replaced by theories 
i prepis of fixed value ’ (identified by author 
difficn ge and paragraph reference). I find it 
ult to know whether I understand Bion’s 


intention cor 
rectly here. ays: { 
bifinetion y He says: the value of 


onl 

ms constant when for the variables of 
Which = is the function there are substituted factors 
Constant: constants. At present the nearest to a 
ne se, Psycho-analysis is the use of a page and 
; nce to the theory that i i 

as a factor rae y that is being employed 
This a 
val 
are 


one to me to risk, even invite, the over- 
R ica fixation of theories. Surely there 
heoties we m at all in the realm of theory. All 
ion of T n be no more than the conceptualiza- 
Point of S partal insights possessed at a given 
. sonik Pips I would have thought that 
We ought rs concepts of fixed value’ are what 
ensured p g avoid and progress can only be 
letting A sitting lightly ’ on our theories and 
Wise we ae experience shape them. Other- 
theories S es be forcing patients to fit our 
an is ae ich is perhaps already done more 
a Biter eA. Naturally, in using theories 
stand ex Current we must be careful to under- 
l auy what they are and state them 
ROE Y, but to treat them as fixed factors in 
Ourselves tt system seems to me to risk luring 
A S into a dangerous rigidity of thinking, 
Space Sahesion of psychic facts and theories. 
in ee not permit a fuller examination of 
orkin Ond half of the book, but no analyst 
o Aone at deeper than oedipal levels can afford 
attenti e the fundamental ideas to which chief 
10n has been devoted. 


ee itself. The photograph of the fountain of 
uth may be well enough, but it is of the fountain 


Harry Guntrip 


Ele 
(eee of Psycho-analysis. By W. R. Bion. 
moe Heinemann, 1963. Pp. 110. 15s.) | 
any Ia, a a difficult book, not because there is 
the ide of clarity in exposition, but because 
cannot as defined in it are new. The reader 
f ot Tecognize them as belonging to categories 
ee already familiar to him; for they are 
elves unfamiliar categories, the members of 
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which remain to be recognized by him. It is this 
process of filling the defined, but at first empty, 
classes with examples, perhaps from previously 
unnoticed patterns from one’s own psycho- 
analytical experience, that gives them solid 
meaning. 

It would seem to follow that there are at least 
two ways in which these new ideas can be mis- 
understood: they may, from the outset, be 
misrecognized as special cases of familiar ideas; 
or they may gradually become distorted by the 
accumulation of inappropriate examples. In 
now giving an outline of what I believe to be the 
main theme of Bion’s book, I hope I have not 
gravely erred in either of these two ways; but the 
difficulties of precise communication of psycho- 
analytic concepts are so great that some mis- 
understanding is almost inevitable. 

The kind of attention an analyst accords his 
patients is peculiar in that it largely disregards 
conscious meaning in its search for patterns that 
fit psycho-analytic theories, and so permit what 
is unconscious to be recognized and interpreted. 
For this purpose, two things are necessary: 
knowledge of an adequate number of psycho- 
analytic theories and accurate observation. As 
to the first, Bion believes that comparatively few 
theories should be enough, provided they are 
formulated with sufficient generality (see his 
Learning from Experience). But, of course, if 
they are not adequate, there will not be enough 
pigeon-holes, as it were, for all the observations. 
As to the second, if the observations are not 
accurate, they will be likely to be put in the 
wrong pigeon-holes in the network of theory 
even if, in itself, this is adequately comprehensive. 

The importance of accurate observation 1S 
therefore paramount. Dr Bion’s present book 
I take to be an exposition of a method he has 
elaborated to sharpen his own powers of 
observation, which he now offers to others. In 
essence, it involves a kind of preliminary 


sorting out of analytic material into categories, 
orrespond with 


which do not themselves cor 
psycho-analytic theories, but which form what 


he calls the ‘ elements ° of psycho-analysis. This 
is achieved by means of two co-ordinates: one 
representing the degree of sophistication of the 
thought expressed, the other representing the 
use to which the thought is put. 3 ; 
Although the categories formed in this way 
do not, as I said, correspond with psycho- 
analytic theories, the system by which they are 
formed is a product of theories of thinking which 
Bion has arrived at in the course of work with 
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patients suffering from disturbances of thought. 
According to these theories, the formation of 
thoughts and the development of a capacity to 
think depend on two mechanisms: an oscillation 
between paranoid-schizoid and depressive posi- 
tions (PS + D), and a basic form of projective 
identification in which what is projected is felt 
to be received by an object that introjects it 
(mating of contained with container, 39). 

The passage from the confusion of the PS- 
position to the order of the D-position takes 
place by means of the selection of a fact. For 
instance, I would suppose that, for the new-born 
infant, the first ‘ fact ’ is the nipple, the discovery 
of which begins to bring order into his hitherto 
chaotic and therefore persecutory sensory and 
emotional experience. 

But, if I have understood Bion rightly, this 
initial discovery of the nipple as the first ‘ fact ° 
must also involve the first operation of the 8g 
mechanism. For the breast seems to be initially 
experienced as an object that, by accepting, 
relieves evacuated distress. In other words, it 
is the prototype of all ‘ containers ° Q. 

There seems to be no doubt that both the 
PS < D and the 3 9 theories do help to illumi- 
nate what takes place between infant and mother, 
as repeated between patient and analyst. One 
thinks, for example, of the wa 

confused and terrified patient wi 


S an open question 
At any Tate, on Bion’s theo 


these two mechanisms that 
through a series of stages fr 
sophisticated—or, by thei 


are things, and neither hi 
these B-elements; and, as th 
else with them, he endea 
them. 


e baby can do nothing 
vours only to Project 
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The next stage depends on the existence ofa 
good, receptive breast that can act as a contani 
Presumably, as I said, this has to be discovers 
by the operation of PS D—that is ae 
from the welter of the baby’s own one 
sensations and projections, a breast or pa 
at first only a nipple has to be abstracted. a 
this to succeed, two conditions must be ses j 
the baby’s projections must not be domina n- 
by such an excess of greed or envy as to rake 
taminate the container from the outset; and t 
mother, as container, must be adequately 
receptive. ing 
If all goes well, the mother by understanding 
and adapting herself to the baby’s needs, he id 
him to discover what they are—which he Wee. 
not do if, for example, she were anxiously g 
stuff her nipple in his mouth when his immedi he 
need is to be de-winded. In other words, Sin 
takes on his behalf the first and crucial sea 
the development of his thought. What in ¢ his 
I think she does by responding correctly to a 
most pressing need, is to ‘ abstract’ it ee 
welter of confused distress. For it is this abst" 
tion which, on Bion’s theory, converts first 
B-elements of raw experience into the alls 
elements of true thought. These he that 
%-elements. Only by internalizing a brea o. 
does this for him can the baby begin to do ! 
himself, jo 
From then on, «-elements (qualities, relati 
abstracted from raw sensa) proliferate mt 
mind and become the basis of both TOT ae 
and conscious thought. (The patient who eid 
form «-elements cannot have noe with 
fantasy or conscious thought and, linke 
this, he can neither sleep nor be awake.) ut by 
Further stages in sophistication come an ae 
Successive repetitions of the same mechem ice 
Thus, by means of PS > D, patterns of ome 
ments are abstracted from the rest to bee 
dream-thoughts or myths. These, M “ihe 
function as pre-conceptions which, by form 
operation of 39 mate with realizations to still 
conceptions (or concepts), and so on to 
higher Stages of sophistication. 
Expressed in slightly different terms, ve 
what Bion is describing here is mental de f 
ment through the construction an ye of 2 
Systems of classification. To form the a ly 
class in the first place some quality, onic is 
Pattern of relations, has to be noticed, W fusio” 
abstracted from what was previously a co? acep 
(by PSD). So arises the general erent) 
of a class of objects (whether physical or ™ 


ns; 
his 
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having such and such a quality (e.g. being blue); 
or consisting of such and such a system of rela- 
fo stiEs (e.g. being triangular). This, in turn, 
Uunctions (by $9) as a container into which new 
realizations (further members) can be put. 
a by abstracting part only of the defining 
S ute or pattern from a class, or from a com- 
ination of classes, new sub- or super-classes 
can be formed. 
I haye understood Bion rightly, what I have 
mi a ed a class „(the result of abstracting, 
ae and so binding together a set of attri- 
cone relations) is the same thing as what he 
= es calls a ‘theory’ (In Learning from 
ig he alludes to the word ‘ Daddy’ as 
constanti of a theory that certain elements are 
this is y conjoined). He explicitly states, and 
| Be P consistent with my equation 
theory is my ‘class’ and his ‘theory °, that a 
Ee neither true nor false, but only useful or 
T ee as it turns out to have, or not 
ari realizations, For the same applies to 
Te ch are certainly neither true nor 
confess ae or may not, have members. 
somethin as nomenclature has puzzled me, as 
‘ empirica i express . ‘ expectations? or 
what ee rnet ; and if theories do not, 
ion’s ies te oa this is in accord with 
Mating x that conceptions, produced by the 
function; preconceptions with realizations, 
that E turn as fresh preconceptions— 
Ween « pment consists in oscillations be- 
of theo positional * and ‘definitional’ uses 
blackbirg; p ni when it is first noticed that 
ought : have yellow beaks, the corresponding 
Propositi aag the character of an empirical 
Which natok ( All blackbirds have yellow beaks °) 
be ame en conceivably be false and have to 
beak i ti ed. By degrees, however, the yellow 
qualities ota of as among the defining 
and the of a class of yellow-beaked blackbirds, 
ut wo ence of a bird which was black 
Eee had a red beak would be dealt with 
(for it Y, not by modifying the proposition 
the re ari become a definition), but by excluding 
Proper, Fed bird from the class of blackbirds 
onds Toa I am not sure whether this corres- 
Da h Bion’s thought. 
eight ced system for classifying thought, 
Ments. Ses of sophistication are listed: f-ele- 
and a7 æ-elements; Dream Thoughts, Dreams 
cept: rein Pre-conception; Conception; Con- 
ale Scientific Deductive System; Algebraic 
aNd con” Though pre-conceptions, conceptions 
ncepts are listed in the middle, it is an 
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essential point in his theory that all categories, 
except the first, can have these functions. 

So much for the vertical co-ordinate, or axis, 
of the ‘grid’. The horizontal axis gives the 
uses to which the elements can be put. To 
illustrate these, it will be convenient to suppose 
that an element, whatever its level of sophistica- 
tion, is a statement that such and such an object 
(in virtue of its qualities or relationships) 
belongs to such and such a class—e.g. * X is a 
cad.’ In the first place, this can be a mere 
definition in which event attempts to argue the 
point lead nowhere, since they would be met by 
an impatient ‘ Well, anyway, he is what I call 
a cad.’ Secondly, and this is the category the 
analyst is mainly on the look out for, it is a 
statement, either true or false in itself, used to 
keep out some true, but less pleasant thought, 
for example, the thought that the speaker has 
injured X and feels guilty about it. Thirdly, 
the statement can be used merely to note an 
observation for future reference. Fourthly it 
can be made to invite attention and presumably 
discussion. Fifthly, it can be made under the 
influence of very strong curiosity, and then 
expresses a determination to discover the reason 
for X’s caddishness, or perhaps the reason for 
the belief in it, at whatever cost. Lastly, it can 
represent an act intended to modify the world, 
Thus, if such a statement is made by a patient 
in a session, the analyst will perceive that he is 
expected to do something about X’s caddish- 
ness. These are Bion’s six categories of use. 
though he does not claim that there are no more, 
nor that those chosen by him may not be in 
need of modification. 4 

With its eight stages of sophistication and six 
types of use, the grid contains 48 categories in all, 
with possibilities of further extension. With its 
aid, the analyst who is practised in Bion’s 
method should be able to recognize a patient's 
statements as belonging to one or other of these 
categories. This should aid him in his further 
work of recognizing them as realizations of some 
psycho-analytic theory and formulating appro- 
priate interpretations. For example, suppose the 
statement ‘ X is a cad’ to ee (a) as 

i ideologically, to a class of preconcep- 
cee ping Ms, is felt; and (b) as a 
realization of the psycho-analytic theory of 
splitting and projection. Then the analyst will 
know that the patient is ripe for an interpreta- 
tion about his splitting off and projecting a part 
of himself felt to be caddish. But if it seems to 
belong to a B-element class used for action, it will 

26 
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itself be an act of evacuation by which the patient 
is ridding himself of his supposed caddishness. 
The interpretation will have to be adjusted to this 
different situation and the analyst will also 
probably expect a different response—namely, 
that, instead of its being accepted or at least 
considered as helpful, it is more likely to be felt 
as an affront (an aggressive projection by the 
analyst). 

Anything that goes into a single grid category 
is what Bion calls an element of psycho- 
analysis. This I think is the same as what might 
be called a ‘ mental element’ or an ‘ element of 
ideation’. As distinct from this, Bion’s concept 
of a ‘ psycho-analytic object ’ is comparable to 
a molecule with a number of atomic elements. 
It must, he says, have dimensions in the realm of 
‘ sensa °’, ‘myth’ and ‘ psycho-analytic theory ’, 
or, in terms of the grid, it must have its roots in 
three stages of sophistication, that of g. 
that of dream thoughts or myths, and that of 
Scientific deductive system, Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the pa 
verbally or otherwise, a feeling of being jealous 


, th: heory once 
offers great possibilities for systematic E 


ment. For instance, Bion s 
preconceptions are AN D aga aa a 5 
waiting for. “ realizations ° to turn ihe 3 i 
conceptions ° (or concepts). It would See he 
follow that the selection of cerebral mut. tic 9 
has predisposed the baby to be able, as Fake 
to “recognize ’ and form concepts of the nae 
important objects and situations likely to be th 
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with in the world. In particular, I would suppose 
the baby to be innately predisposed to form 
concepts—or a succession of concepts of 
rising levels of complexity—of such objects aS 
breast, mother, penis, father, parents an 
siblings. But environmental deficiency on the 
one hand, or some innate factor such as exces- 
sive envy or intolerance of frustration on the 
other, may interfere with the conceptual process 
and lead to the formation of misconceptions: 
Tf so, it should be possible to list the conception” 
(both positive and negative) which we are innate y 
predisposed to form, together with the corres- 
ponding misconceptions we often do form, a 
the symptoms liable to be caused by these. 7? 
this way, another kind of grid could be compilet 
to aid the analyst in recognizing the spec 
Misconceptions it is his business to expose an’? 
by so doing, enable the patient to correct nn 
In conclusion, I would like to repeat wha i- 
saidat the beginning: The difficulties in R 
cating psycho-analytic concepts, especially W Ae 
new, are so great that I cannot guarantee not 
have ‘ misconceived ° some of Bion’s. en 
even if my summary is correct, much has be 
inevitably left out. There is, therefore, it 
Substitute for the book itself. In spite O be 
lucidity, the labour of understanding it ma 
considerable; but so, in my view, is the reW# 


R. E. Money-Ky1]° 


The Influence of Freud on American Psych ole 
By David Shakow and David RapaP rk: 
Psychological Issues Monogr. 13. (New Y° 
Int. Univ. Press, 1964. Pp. 243. $3.50.) | 

This title sounds dull; the book 8 5 
The authors lead the way through a century 
T veloping ideas and schools of thought W! 
clarity which is a pleasure to follow. : 

The first section will be most obviar 
rewarding to the general reader. Here thera 
comparison of the response to the two histo as 
blows dealt to human narcissism in the ote 
century, by Darwin and by Freud. The 
clusion is reached that: ime 

ti 


the Freudian innovation had a more difficuli rates 
in being accepted, the blow was harder to to ‘ot 
the argument presented less effectively, the or iural 
for acceptance was laid less adequately, the frend 
Climate was less receptive, and the standing of much 
and his supporters in the community was 
lower than that of Darwin and his. 


not. 


what $8 


Although this comparison is not new; d cul 


new is:the exploration of the social a0 
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pal climate of the times upon which Darwin and 
reud impinged. This social and cultural investi- 
gation is the main theme of the whole book. 
The later sections would, at first glance, not 
ae to be of such general interest. Here the 
inf y 1s narrowed down to a study of Freud’s 
uence on American academic psychology. 
ae of the details will be foreign to anyone 
unacquainted with academic psychology. 
will P ihera is little which the general reader 
Monn irrelevant or unrewarding. We are 
Optiarc Ow the ground was laid for a fairly 
orst Spron of Freud’s ideas by the rebellion 
P e aorianism prevalent at the time and 
Which w unctionalism of James and Dewey 
Pen popular in academic circles at the 
was im Bor the century. But this acceptance 
connie ed by the academic psychologist’s 
With his ent to ‘ Science 4 which grew naturally 
Who wer g comunity to physicists and biologists 
ae Tee such impressive advances at 
analysis anit he relationship between psycho- 
‘ough 39 academic psychology is then traced 
assessing H years to the present time. After 
sides se he different commitments of the two 
1S suggested that: 


It wo 

any eee be surprising if a stalemate prohibiting 

ian in dean ton had resulted, with little or no Freud- 
een a pr a on psychology. The fact that there has 

tion Olound Freudian influence calls for explana- 


pa ne ee then proceed to examine in detail 
Siti. of two of _Freud’s concepts, the 
Plain tinted and motivation. In this it becomes 
aca Bisa: the gulf between psycho-analysis and 
traditio C psychologists, with their allegiance to 
Raden science, which is still the subject of 
© attrity and regret by both sides, cannot solely 
Their tuted to the prejudice of the psychologists. 
Teby eae in psycho-analysis was often 
Somethi with what must have seemed to them 
himsep © like contempt, not least by Freud 


B 

tic; RoN the whole the authors’ view is optimis- 
there med demonstrate that in America at least 
as been a fruitful interaction. 


twinge can only be amazed by the intricate inter- 
channet Of influence and by the unpredictable 
W at ap through which influences are effected. 
Passage pears highly probable, however, is that the 
Mount through a stage of ‘acceptance’ which 
Concep Mainly to taking the specificity out of 
isy Pts and turning them into vague conceptions, 


avoi : 
Oldable in the historical process. 


One becomes convinced of the intricacy of this 
historical process and of the fact that concepts 
have become vague in being accepted by aca- 
demics. But the argument about why this 
vagueness is inevitable is less sure. Perhaps 
this is because the authors become unclear at 
times about the conceptual differences between 
traditional science and psycho-analysis. For 
example, the fact that psycho-analytic concepts 
are largely empathetic in nature, although 
repeatedly alluded to, is not made plain. 
These concepts are of a different order from 
traditional scientific concepts which positively 
exclude such empathy. To marry the two 
ways of thinking is a major emotional and 
intellectual achievement. Certainly, academics 
have been reluctant to develop their ideas in a 
framework of empathetic concepts. And analysts 
have been notoriously unable to grasp when it is 
valuable to use traditional scientific methods 
and when it is not. Often neither side seems to 
have been able to discriminate the differences in 
their conceptions with sufficient clarity to make 
a union possible. 

Psychologists may feel that the book covers 
too narrow a front upon which to judge Freud’s 
influence. Little is said about those fields where 
Freud’s impact has probably been greatest, 
namely, child development, and social and indus- 
trial psychology. But the narrowness of the 
front upon which the assessment is made makes 
it all the more valuable in that the material is 


manageable. 

Those of us in countries other than the United 
States are led to wonder how psycho-analysis and 
academic psychology have faired together else- 
where. One suspects that the reports would be 
less optimistic, revealing more of a gulf between 
the two sides rather than the growth which seems 
to be occurring in America. Nevertheless the 
authors have served to stimulate psycho- 
analyst and psychologist alike to place themselves 
in their social and historical context. This was 
Rapaport’s last work. In it we see a distillate 
of a lifetime’s experience. It is to be hoped that 
Shakow will continue with studies of this kind. 
Few of us have the breadth of theoretical 
knowledge or the dispassionateness which are 


shown in this book. meas Rayne 


An Introduction to Psychotherapy. By Sidney 


Tarachow. (New York: Int. Univ. Press, 1963; 
London: Hogarth, 1964. Pp. 376. $7.50. 35s.) 
In the present state of the practice of psycho- 


390 


therapy, it is a brave man who dares write a book 
on technique. One cannot help but remember 
Freud’s metaphor about psycho-analysis: 


Anyone who hopes to learn the noble game of 
chess from books will soon discover that only the 
opening and end-games admit of an exhaustive 
systematic presentation and that the infinite variety 
of moves which develop after the opening defy any 
such description. This gap in instruction can only be 
filled by a diligent study of games fought out by 
masters. 


Tarachow’s book shows that while style and 
flare are, as in chess, crucial elements in good 
treatment, an attempt to understand the long 
middle stretches of dynamic psychotherapy is 
not hopeless. 

There are a number of vehicles upon which the 
healing effects of psychotherapy are carried: 
interpretation, confrontation, empathy, trans- 
ference, adherence to a theory, insight (‘ true’ 
or intellectual, conscious or unconscious) 
sympathy, environmental manipulation, advice, 
and so on, each carrying its greater or lesser 
burden for the treatment at any particular 
akes these into 
= clinical data, 

tic frame 
An early chapter, ‘ The Theory of tis Then 
ating exposition, 


> cally experi 
analyst can bring to dynamic p a 


this chapter, Tarach 


between psych 
he points out: 


relationship, that is, the in fact obj 
ship that exists between the two people in th 
e 


relationship and the therapist 
ie Tapist’s need to trans- 
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a real into an as if relationship. An uninterpreted 
relationship to the therapist is real, as real as any 
other relationship. The interposition of the as 4 
problem creates a state of tension and deprivation 
which is the kernel of the therapeutic task. The 
degree to which this task is imposed will depend on 
the therapist’s evaluation of the patient’s capabilities. 


Such evaluation is discussed in later chapters 
for several clinical problems: Obsessive-com- 
pulsive defences, acting out and psychopathy; 
depression and suicidal risks, masochism an 
paranoia, and paranoia and homicide. ; 
Aimed mainly at psychiatric residents and theif 
supervisors, the book is based on and keeps the 
form of seminars held with residents and thet! 
supervisors. Therein lies both its strength a. 
its weakness, and I do not think the two car 
Separated. There is so much excellent clinica 
material; Tarachow has a devotion to the ligin 
ness of the practice of psychotherapy; f 
because the book is based on tapes made in 
actual seminars, there is an uneven quality r 
content and style. It is possible that har er 
editing and rewriting would have given a "iC 
Polish, but to what extent the immediacy an 
richness of the clinical material would have b° 
damaged is not easy to determine. 
The book is soaked with many 
Vignettes, in which one can feel the aut 
treatment situation and in which sense a9 this 
of the moves in the middle of the game. Sinc? bly 
book is Primarily for residents, this will prope he 
beits greatest value. It will not be difficult aoe 
potentially insightful resident to become any 
vinced that it is possible to do psychothe™ is 
rationally without continually feeling that hing 
in a morass wherein blind luck and some ef 
magical that he will call ‘ intuition’ will “him. 
Somehow carry him through or swamp 
Despite its intermittent stylistic weakn ge 
Introduction to Psychotherapy will be of eed 
help not only in guiding the resident fee a 
in learning to be a good psychotherapist bu! Jete 
in exciting his hunger for the more COME tjo 


training available to him in the psycho-a™ 
Institutes, 


ma 


Robert stoller 


jes 
Sanity, Madness and the Family: Vol. 1. F ami 
of Schizophrenics. By R. D. Laing am 212. 
ae (London: Tavistock, 1964. PP 
s. ; ors 
In spite of the fact that one of the conan 
of this book (R. D. Laing) is a psycho-a®® bit 
its theoretical orientation is Existentialist: 
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= naa not be a deterrent to any potential 
jargon “J the book is remarkably free from 
Pics hon kind, is illustrated by detailed 
= x servation, „and is lucidly written. 
iE it introduction followed by a descrip- 
I even families. 
ag een the authors state the 
nfastts I framework of their study. It is 
phrenia a e, they believe, to regard schizo- 
safel i as a disease process. The most that can 
Y be said is that the schizophrenic is 


So 

eae vio has queer experiences and/or is act- 
of his bah om way, from the point of view usually 
experiences es and ourselves. Whether these queer 
wit aea actions are constantly associated 
it is hight S ha body is still uncertain, although 
chemicat 4 ikely that relatively enduring bio- 
A Changes may be the consequence of rela- 


tively 3 
3 end i i i 
ae. uring interpersonal stuations of particular 


A m . 
‘ schi Ore fruitful approach is to study the 
his f 
ill o 


in which family members behave 
ereby ‘end other and to try to understand 
otight “J it is that one of them has come to be 
People are 3 queer. The emphasis on what 
ich have oing, as opposed to happenings 
ie no author, gives rise—and this is one 
ah ry few occasions when Existential 
Son Poe in the book—to a conceptual 
ctWeen e> undamental to the authors’ thinking, 
Teported nia and * process °. The events 
titers i er in the book are, in the view of the 
an Ralleati Consequence of praxis, of individual 
is amiss q ive authorship; the notion that what 
ismisseq an illness, in the sense of a process, is 
ach f as a mistaken biological analogy. > 
Who h studied contained an offspring 
Schizoph een diagnosed by psychiatrists as a 
3 DEN a certain amount of selection 
e.g., all e in order to facilitate comparison, 
most aed were female. In the interviews, 
members which were tape-recorded, family 
akina S seen either alone or in various 
to allow ions. The aim of the interviewers was 
for the > as far as possible, the families to speak 
Nea and to give the minimum of 
see oan ; they recognize that this technique 
of li fe permit much exploration of those areas 
Stee as sexuality, which require the 
Ing of fantasy. 
be x findings are striking. In all cases there 
marked discrepancy between the patient’s, 


terms 
disting 


and the family’s, view of what was taking place. 
If the patient were deluded, and the rest of the 
family sane, one would, of course, expect this 
varience, but it did not appear to be as simple as 
that; in many, if not most, important areas, the 
patient was, in the view of the investigators, the 
most reliable witness. In particular, the family 
had a grossly distorted view of the patient’s real 
feelings not only since, but before, her ‘ illness °’. 
What seemed to be happening was that the 
family, for defensive purposes, held a rigid view 
of the patient which survived any conflicting 
evidence or protestations made by the patient, 
and that the conception of the patient as ill or 
insane facilitated this defence; if, for instance, 
the patient expressed hostility towards the parents 
they could deny the significance of this painful 
perception by saying that she was * not herself °, 
that she would never really feel or say such things, 
it was just her illness. But this was not all. In 
order to maintain their view of themselves as a 
sane, normal, respectable, harmonious, and 
loving family they colluded together and 
doctored evidence in a way that confused the 
patient and made her unable to trust her own 
perceptions, let alone judgement. Her identity 
was crushed although some of her valid percep- 
tions emerged in the distorted form that is 
commonly dismissed as mere delusion. This 
summary does not, of course, convey the drama 
and pathos of these transactions. 

What is the significance of this report? If the 
authors are correct, then not only is the orthodox 
psychiatric view of schizophrenia as a disease 
process hopelessly wrong but the psycho- 
analytic theory of the aetiology—the belief, 
for instance, that infantile experience is crucial— 
must also go by the board. The bare facts of the 
report at least appear to demonstrate that, 
at the time of illness, a pattern of interaction 
between patient and family exists which is 
destructive to the identity of the former. (It may 
be destructive to the latter also, but the family 
does emerge with a social, if false, face.) The 
fact that the parents seem to have behaved in 
this fashion even before the manifestation of the 
illness suggests that they are not simply reacting 
in a natural way to a sudden and tragic calamity, 
but that, for some reason Or other, they have 
been unable to tolerate their child’s real nature. 
Further, as the type of behaviour which the 
family objected to seemed healthy enough to the 
investigators, the theory that the child was born 
abnormal, or became abnormal during infancy, 
would seem an insufficient one. The likelihood 
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is that something goes wrong in these families 
between parent and child at a very early age and 
that a malignant cumulative pattern of inter- 
action develops resulting in the picture presented 
in this book; but to unravel such a train of events 
presents enormous methodological problems. 
The part played by the patient in the drama, 
as depicted by these authors, is an inactive one; 
she is a helpless victim of circumstances, a pawn 
in a game played by her family. Is this really the 
case? May she not, however confused and 
browbeaten, fight back in subtle ways, forcing 
others into morally untenable positions, so that 
she can despise them? It would seem likely, in 
view of the fund of aggression revealed in the 
schizophrenic patient during psycho-analysis, 
that something of this kind is taking place, and 
that, in addition, much that happens is a conse- 
quence of pure self-destruction. One has the 
impression on reading the book that this aspect 
of the problem is neglected because the authors 
have a tendency to feel on the patient’s side. 
This is an understandable bias, for the voice 
of the patient in her genuine attempts to present 
her real predicament is muffled by family and 
psychiatrist alike, and she is in sore need of an 
ally, but it may have led the authors to under- 
estimate not only her retaliatory power but the 
tragic sense of loss and failure which exists, 
however disguised, in such families as these, of 
which Searles has written so eloqu 


are very stimulating, It Offers a formidable 
challenge to the Psycho-analytica] theory of 
schizophrenia, 


Peter Lomas 


Crime and Personality, By H. J. 
(London: Routledge, 1965. 
‘The illuminated signs on B 
wonderful sight to anyone who cannot read.’ 
Gi Ky Chesterton, 
A clear exposition of Scientific 
followed by a discourse about the biological 
basis of personality, leaning heavily upon 
heredity and constitutional factors is followed by 
a gentle leading of the reader through the work 
of Galen, Kretschmer, and Sheldon, asserting 


Eysenck. 
Pp. 204, 25s.) 


roadway are a 


method, 
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the correlations of physical habitus with pe 
perament. The importance of introversion a 
extraversion is stressed, and though Jung d 
mentioned, the concepts of extraversion KE 
introversion are alleged to have preceded him 4 
200 years. Thereafter, a number of human ae 
animal experiments are quoted. By easy soe 
the reader is introduced to Pavlov’s wer f the 
conditioned reflexes, and thence to the idea oo 
conditioning of human beings. Doubts Y i 
may have begun to arise are soothed away is 
several arguments. One is that condition 
part of the normal upbringing, ec uo Ra sin- 
Socialization of everyone. Psychopaths, aie 
quents, and people with behaviour dco is 
known to resist conditioning. Nevertheless; ing 
recommended that for some of these condi Ne 
is the best way of obliterating tnd est 
behaviour patterns and firmly Pan ed 
fixing more morally and socially acceptable o5 
To quell our rising qualms about the viola htly 
of the rights of the individual Eysenck na be 
recognizes that the area of our anxiety we than 
Over what seems to be nothing more or less old 
brainwashing. He then paraphrases an you 
aphorism which becomes ‘I preach, eling 
condition, he brainwashes,’ One has the Ee 
of subtle conditioning in the plausible ap. of the 
but the first break in the spell came WI fessor 
realization that the least convincing of Pr Jam 
Eysenck’s ideas are about topics in whic on 
experienced. Then it gradually became APP ality 
that the three-dimensional problem of crim ay- 
was being dealt with in a two-dimension? but 

Eysenck refers to Freud in several aes men- 
does not include him in the references. it bY 
tions psycho-analysis only to denigrate upo 
asserting that it has precisely no effi a in- 
Persons suffering from neurotic sympas con- 
cluding phobias. How he reached t ade of 
clusion is not clear but mention is “escribes 
statistical studies. More precisely, he AE 
the Cambridge-Somervell Youth Study ttempt 
out from 1937-1945. In this study, an fidane» 
was made to prevent delinquency by Br 600 
Counselling, and therapy in a gous choice’ 
underprivileged boys. There was a lin’ if was 
based upon the toss of a coin. One by the 
‘treated’; the other untreated except o-called 
ordinary disciplinary methods. The a the 
treated group did somewhat worse t yoting 
untreated ones, Eysenck, presumably a oe 
Teuber and Powers, concludes that tr is e 
by counselling, guidance, and therapy 1$ of the 
and snéers at the protagonistic attitude 
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Counsellors towards their charges. Now there 
are three main fallacies in this report: 


(i) Counselling and guidance must be dis- 
tinguished from dynamic psychotherapy, 
and in my opinion these boys had no 

_. treatment at all. i 

(ii) Therapy for anyone, but especially for a 
delinquent, must be specific. The sig- 
nificant areas have to be touched upon; 
and there must be a patient working- 
through process for good results to be 

_,.. obtained. 

(iii) Psychotherapy, even when specific, has to 
continue for quite a long time and 
Operate synergically with any environ- 
mental therapy. 


Aleem Fone into a little detail over this issue 
eS vt y when the reader gets down to ‘ brass 
BOL a at the flaws in this all-too-plausible 
t re discovered. 

ne tore be thought, however, that there are 
Use of dr agreement. The author mentions the 
increasin ugs, e.g. Amphetamine, which by 
SA TRE poal control decreases delinquent 
epressin > Whereas barbiturates and alcohol, by 
ihres a (i.e. decreasing cortical control) 
elinquent behaviour. This is perfectly 


true, but what our psycho-analytic therapy 
attempts to do is just that, viz. to increase 
internal control and to make it permanent. 
Freud, in the New Introductory Lectures, said 
< Where id was there ego shall be.’ Our task is to 
help the delinquent patient to be able to shoulder 
responsibility for his actions without sitting upon 
an emotional volcano never knowing when an 
explosion might occur. Corporal punishment 
does harm to those for whom it may be 
deemed necessary, and for those who would 
be deterred by it other measures are better. 
Extraverts tolerate isolation and solitude badly, 
introverts well. Motivated criminal behaviour 
is differentiated from frustration-instigated 
criminal behaviour, and it is stressed that 
they require to be treated differently. A 
scientific approach to the study of crime is 
preferable and in the end will be more humane 
and economical than the curious mixture of 
talion and humanity which now prevails. All 
these are areas of agreement, but what hope of 
fruitful liaison can there be even if psycho- 
analysts try to interact with Eysenck and his 
ideas if he remains cloistered in the safe condi- 
tioning of his own theoretical self-righteousness. 


A. Hyatt Williams 
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Passivity: A Study of its Development and 
Expression in Boys. By Sylvia Brody. (New 
York: Int. Univ. Press; London: Bailey Bros., 
1964. Pp. 184. $4.00. 36s.) ous 

The subject matter of this book is a little more 
specialized than the title suggests, for it is cen- 
tred on the relationship between passivity and 
hypnagogic phenomena. The clinical basis for 
this study is the psycho-analysis of two boys both 
of whom had hypnagogic dreams during the 
course of their analyses at the age of 12 years. 
There were other similarities between the boys, 
particularly in the nature of the relationship 
they had with their mothers. 


The mothers of both boys were professional paint- 
ers who were much discomforted by having had to 
suspend creative work in their respective fields 
during the infancy of their children. Both were 
animated, attractive, efficient, independent women, 
strongly urged to express themselves as individuals. 
In order to do so, they had made use of household 
help with their children much earlier than their 
husbands had wished it. Each of the boys had a 
younger sibling to whom the mother related more 
easily than she did to the patient. 


favouritism 


D 
abnormal passivity in t 


concretely in an unconscious 


equivalent of 
language.’ Is love a passive act 


? And again; 
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These hypnagogic phenomena did occur during 
the analyses of two boys in the phase of prepuberty- 
They were patients with pronounced oral-passive 
fixations; with feminine object choice; in whom Bee 
was impending a shift from narcissistic to Kaige 
cathexis, and a change of aim from passive £ 
active; whose infantile oral strivings were = 
evoked in a regressive ego state; and whose current X 
positive transference facilitated access to menor 
of mixed sensory gratifications from an archal 
Period of infancy. 


Moreover she quotes, with acceptance, Rycroft : 
interpretation of the blank dream as an attemp 
to re-establish contact with the external world. 
These Statements are not consistent with her 
main thesis concerning the relationship hat 
passivity and hypnagogic dreams and suggest th e 
the crucial feature of the dream is an a 
and creative one, albeit one which necessitate 
the inclusion of rimitive elements. 

There are, Se two reasons why ne 
might Overemphasize the passive nature fe 
phenomena, Firstly, despite her explicit that 
agreement with the traditional belief ite 
infantile aims are passive she continues to Tia 
of them as though they were. Secondly she ica 
not depart from another traditional theoreti us 
error: the equation of activity with the coni ee 
ego. ‘The hypnagogic dream,’ she wi!» 


et 
is a passive experience par excellence. The subs! 
is hardly or not at all an observer as he is i” 
ordinary dream. The senses feel overtaken. y- 
motor response is evoked without any accomb at 
ing volition. The sensation comes into the 
consciousness like a strange surprise, an ffect 
subject has difficulty in apprehending what fgven 
this hardly describable psychic event can be 
imputed to have aroused. 
. in 

Brody shows clearly that the dream this 
petienced passively by the conscious ego, bu f the 
does not mean that from the point of view °°; 
Self (the person as a whole) a passive eve? 
taking place, 


Peter Lomas 


G. 
Reason and Violence. By R. D. Laing and D: 


84. 
a (London: Tavistock, 1964. Pp- i 
S; á 
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ae book, Laing and Cooper present 
cc a o Sartre s three major works of the 
E ost . There is a lucid introduction, which 
Bie thas pront should be re-read immediately 
difficult t nished the book: it illuminates the 
the peer and particularly discusses 
nee ay of ambiguity ’ in Sartre’s work and 
j er a Be reader should prepare 
6 2 
R tOuti i pre ee Part 
BUcletter tive sed; hod "—repays careful 
OS ie reading, as the use of such concepts 
iie S, totalization, depassment thereby 
i is ee ener if some awareness of 
of Dialect imilated, then Part Three— Critique 
Without Ta Reason *—is best taken at a run, 
vidual An much vertiginous dwelling on indi- 
Vastly com ments. The ideas it is expressing are 
Mappe prehensive and complex, and can best 
Ore a, in this way. Part One speaks 
cn y to the practising psycho-analyst, 
technique e reflect on possible extensions of 
the een and on increase in flexibility. While 
existential st on Genet presents a fascinating 
accessible ie y in terms which are reasonably 
er stimul ss the Questions of Method 
© Which ating lines of thought on the extent 
ictingly vin aisle Se compares uncon- 
n Sartre’s thought, and yet how far 


artre ‘ a 
enet» © depasses ’ it. Part Two— Sartre on 


lengthy T “4 masterly summary of Sartre’s 
rk, Saint Genet; the evaluation of the 
S Genet’s character from the view- 
; Particulas one does to what is done to one’, 
°r Genet ; tly of the function of masturbation 
tiption ig of value to all analysts. The des- 
issive elaborated of how Genet’s sub- 
Crisis hi ty repeated for him the 
Be of rome him a thief: the day when at 

F Was sur n, an amiable, good, adopted child, 
is hand ‘prised from behind by the adults with 
a drawer, and was raped by their 

Sa <i of what he then * chose to be ’"— 
gy ee a thief.’ In his passive homo- 
ee net becomes object for the other, 
ack the other to himself, but then 


velop 
. Opmi 
Point of« en 


+ On, 
le, Ounce 


xual 
flecti 
Ing 


Order prating _the self-reflected loved one in 
Sivity, please and at the same time, in utter 
th Boe ng total power: ‘I exist only 
tiv, Teceive fi who do not exist but for the being 
i e identifi rom me.” In this process of projec- 
@ trojectiye cation combined then with re- 
Aed oo; identification, ‘the enjoyment re- 
achieve Ko with the enjoyment given’. 
x Genet ts “impossible dream’ of being 

Projects his made-and-chosen self 


love 
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into others, and is then penetrated by, ‘loved 
by’, himself. The existential treatment of the 
‘ taking in ° of the Other is already familiar to us 
from Laing’s earlier book, The Self and Others. 

In general, one of the most beneficial effects of 
Reason and Violence is to increase our awareness 
of the need to avoid crystallized thinking in our 
work, or what Laing calls * being stultified with 
fetishised pseudo-irreducibles °. 

Nina E. C. Coltart 


Passion and Social Constraint. By Ernest van 
den Haag. (New York: Stein and Day, 1963; 
Delta, 1965. Pp. 368. $6.95; Paper, $1.95.) 
Passion and Social Constraint presents some 
aspects of the interplay of personality, culture, 
and society in present-day America and analyses 
some of the dynamics of that interplay. Readers 
of this Journal will be particularly interested in 
the first section, which deals with personality 
and presents some familiar concepts of its 
development in a way which makes Freudian 
theory clear, without talking down to a non- 
professional audience. He is particularly skilful 
in restating a sophisticated conservatism based 


upon Freudian theory: 


One of the faults found most emphatically with 

Freud’s theory is his insistence on the limitation of 
man’s nature and on the tragic nature of human 
destiny. Dissenters favor a more positive view 
which finds human nature indefinitely malleable and 
infinitely perfectible. By reforming society, condi- 
tioning, or psychoanalysis, they hope to make this 
not only the best of all possible worlds but also a 
good world... Freud, like St. Augustine, maintains 
that human nature includes evil and bears the seed 
of its own corruption . . . It seems worthwhile to 
define those avoidable life experiences likely to lead 
to destructiveness and to attempt to minimize them, 
and further, to rechannel destructiveness toward the 
least harmful goals. It seems idle to expect more than 
moderate and occasional success . - - There is no 
evidence to show that sizable societies can exist 
without stratification. None has. There 1s also no 
evidence to show that any particular system 1S 
indispensable . . - 
Change may be possible but not desirable, 
desirable but not possible, and in no case will 
social change accomplish all that its proponents 
hope and struggle for: man 1s a limited creature 
and his nature presents problems which cannot 
be totally resolved. i 

I Jerk the third chapter, © Who is Normal?’ 
particularly interesting because of the boldly 
penetrating questions which Professor van den 
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Haag addresses to his readers. He ne sa 
that psycho-analysts and psychologists Di con 
allowed to become the arbiters of mora ve y 
their ability, limited though it may be, to de = 
the ‘normal’ and the healthy ’. é pe 
imperceptibly, in a society where ee 
tended to dissolve, the statistical and the clinica 
have tended to become the normative. Yet 
health is something other than morals, and 
ethical norms are not to be found on frequency 
curves. General definitions of psychological 
health, can indeed become a source of con- 
fusion by blurring the distinction between the 
“healthy ’ and the ‘ good ’, the clinically sound 
and the ethically valid. £ 

As van den Haag rejects the confusion of some 
well-intentioned neo-Freudian theorists, so he 
rejects contemporary mass society. For him, 
that society represents the evil effects, not of 
capitalist exploitation, but of the triumph of 
equality which has blurred intellectual distinc- 
tions, deprived intellectual leaders of even the 
small respect they once enjoyed in America, and 
lowered the whole level of taste. Those who 
would once have guided popular taste now follow 
if, finding unsuspected artistic merit in com- 
mercial popular tunes, in horror films, and in the 
packages of soap, Meanwhile, as he notes, 
although popular culture may have supplanted 
gratifications whose original impulses have been 
repressed, ‘. . | itis a substitute and spurious, 
It flounders and cannot Succeed because neither 
desire nor gratification are true. “ Nought’s 


had, all’s spent. Where desire is got without 
content.” ° 


Here, too, readers 
ested in the application of 


Hendrik M. Ruitenbeek 


Child Psychotherapy. Edited by Mary R. 
Haworth. (New York and London: Basic 
Books, 1964, Pp. 459. $8.50, 50s.) 

This handsomely Produced volume tries to 
bring together a vast collection of diverse 


excerpts from already Published material, The 

i i ilable ą ‘¢ com- 
Presentation of 
gical approaches °’ js 
all-embracing charac- 


theoretical and methodolo 
unfortunately foiled by its 
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ter. Extracts are either too long or too i 
there is a lack of sense of direction, bee Fe 
or of consistency of purpose—though a RAT, 
some extent, inevitable in such a col pee 
Eventually, one begins to suspect thathera aoe 
is itself the result of a vaguely ae 
therapeutic philosophy, which Axline de 

thus: 


ee the 
Non-directive therapy grants the sare “ai 
permissiveness to be himself; it sia ares 
completely, without evaluation or pressure ero 
it recognizes and clarifies the expressed Jient has 
alized attitudes by a reflection of what the reie 
expressed; and by the very process of Pity to be 
therapy, it offers the individual the opportu his own 
himself, to learn to know himself, to chart 
course openly and above board .. . (p. 35). 


ool 
If we try another chapter from the same scl 
the effect is no different. We are aeeie as 
With at least two of the enemies of ee them, 
Barzun (1959)* has pertinently desea would 
he cult of art, and philanthropy, and w 
agree wholeheartedly with him that inal 
Though the genius of Freud was papa 
intellectual it has given birth to a large PIR selfish 
adaptors, who, from generous as well a to cure 
Motives, put Philanthropy first. They mean 
or at least to ‘ help ’ at any cost. 


. but 
In the midst of so much that is cia 3 
ineffectual, it is a reljef to come across p, 20 
from the work of Anna Freud, EuN a "go 
Some other psycho-analysts. There 4 relation- 
longish case record from Fraiberg, an Allen. 
ship therapy is well represented by pe of little 
spite of this, the book as a whole cal) doubtful 
value to Psycho-analysts and it is e of pet 
whether the lay reader, lacking a sears jedge ° 
spective, could gain any fruitful ay 
Psycho-analytic research from its page “Hood 
James 
vod by the 
A Reader for Parents. Selected and edited | % an 
Child Study Association of America. 
introduction and comment by ae 
Wolf. (New York: Norton, 1963. At 
$8.95, ' sis 
EDN have always laid emi a i 
clinical Material as an essential “lows the 
theoretical presentation because it mE and t° 
istener to identify with a living perso im; 2 
feel emotionally what is happening bee cruci 
experience that not only illumines but 
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* In The House of Intellect 


SHORTER 


pe ite proper grasp of conceptual work by 
py ict the welter of books giving information 
os ae that bombard the modern parent 
offers find it refreshing to read a book that 
eee Ls N data of human experience in the 
ei extracts from biography and fiction. 
the eo is given the opportunity to enter 
oa of others at a formative period of life, 
Donia what he sees and to draw his own 
eee a No attempt is made to press the 
oa a theoretical framework. Each 
ane i s With an individual, or a family, in 
nothing oe phases of life, after which 
Of the Vee be quite the same again. The core 
hin dee acts chosen, being a supreme moment 
revealing Aaa and intuition combine in a 
human at of insight into the mysteries of 
the dekh nee gives the reader a glimpse into 
children h Peono that is indigenous to 
INEA Rae artists, and to those parents who 
nd the way to commute between the 


World 
childre of grown-ups, and the world of their 


n. 
TI F 
sixty-o coe are made from the writings of 
ing Shakes hors of international repute, includ- 
olstoi ao Mark Twain, Thomas Mann, 
olf ara Churchill, to name a few. Anna 
Signed to aa te o duofion says the book is de- 
is it AE to grown-ups’ pleasure in children; 
he traffic acid do for those who can use it. 
Ome stori n insight is not all one way however; 
the grow, es show that the insight was mutual, 
the shared S gaining as much as the child from 
children 3 experience. I wonder whether older 
ome of rif Well as grown-ups, would not enjoy 
Who reall ne Contents, especially the adolescent 
Worlds, y lives in close touch with the two 
is bere 1S another reason why such a publication 
Writers a Welcomed, Since time immemorial 
significant. dramatists have chosen to portray 
“tuations aspects of human life by depicting 
individua] in which individuals, or groups of 
a ase S such as families, are passing through 
accompa, Which is fraught with problems and 
Years -aled by heightened emotions. In recent 
th A Sychiatrists have become interested in 
fo itical moments too, because they have 
Sudde y listening to patients’ histories that 
Occurs at Cterioration in mental health often 
Vittue of Such moments. The psychiatrist by 
the Po the fact that he sees the ill section of 
Surm, P vation, meets only those who failed to 


Ount aa a 5 
the crisis; from our writers and drama- 
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tists we can see that crises are in fact turning 
points. For many it is an opportunity when new 
insights are gained and a fresh level of maturity 
is reached, whilst for others little or nothing is 
gained, and for those who in later years become 
patients there has been failure to cope, and 
deterioration in mental functioning. 

Reading these stories is a good corrective 
for those of us who spend our lives among the 
mentally sick, and who need from time to time 
to be reminded of those who can, and do cope 
with life. 

Marion Mackenzie 


Le bégaiement. Sa nature et son traitement. 
By Edouard Pichon and S. Borel-Maisonny. 
(Paris: Masson, 1964. 2nd edition, revised and 
enlarged.) 

This book was first published in 1937 and is 
based on the observations and results of 180 
cases of stammering, treated by Mme Borel- 
Maisonny who is a speech-therapist. The 
relevance of the book for the general psycho- 
analytic reader lies in the fact that this was about 
the first attempt to apply methodically psycho- 
analytic theory to a special field of education. 
Dr Pichon was not only an analyst but also a 
linguistic scientist; and he was thus able to see 
the unconscious and the primary mechanisms as 
the scientific basis of the explanation of the 
normal function of speech and verbal thinking. 
It is apparent from his text that Pichon’s theory 
derived from the fundamental Freudian works of 
the 1900-1915 period, but unfortunately he did 
not use analytical terminology. No doubt one 
reason was that in 1937 ego psychology was just 
coming into existence and Pichon was dis- 
covering an ego function. What he called la 
pensée lingui-spéculative ° is in today’s analytical 
nomenclature termed the ego function of 
verbalization. Stammering was the speech 
condition which most successfully confirmed the 
correctness of Pichon’s view; it was this condition 
which, as is well known, stubbornly persisted in 
the face of various therapeutic approaches but 
yielded amazingly to the Pichon-Borel method. 
The number of cases treated since the first 
edition was published has of course greatly 
increased. f 

The essence of the authors’ argument is that 
the stammerer suffers primarily from a disorder 
of verbalization. He cannot mould into the 
shape of words the impulses streaming from his 
unconscious with the requisite ease, speed, and 
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accuracy. The lack of organization in the 
stammerer’s thought sequences is pointed out by 
the authors. These points are illustrated with a 
wealth of examples. : : 
Borel’s method of treatment is an educational 
one. Following analytical thought she applies 
her technique at two points in order to reorganize 
mental processes: (i) the bringing of order into 
the secondary process; and (ii) the establish- 
ment of speech-fluency by the use of motility 
as an auxiliary means. The therapeutic efficiency 
of this method on the one hand, and the in- 
efficiency of the classical analytical approach on 
the other, seem to indicate that in the choice of 
method this educational treatment is to be pre- 
ferred to the conflict-solving approach. It 
follows that the Pichon-Borel method can best 
be used with patients who have reached the age 
of teachability. 
The original unchanged text is still of great 

value. The second edition has been enlarged 
with a new introduction and one new chapter, 


Charlotte Balkanyi 


On The Theory of Social Change. By Everett E. 
Hagen. (London: Tavistock, 1964, Pp. 557, 
63s.) 
Professor Hagen has 
y, in the contemporary 
nologically undeveloped 
i opt Western technology 
while others are resistent. The solution he 
pid survey and discarding of 
es for economic 
personality theory. 
The language he emplo 
Personality js Principally 
Erikson, Henry Murray, 
Kluckhohn; but nearly everybody who has been 
Working in Harvard or 
Institute of Technology 
Contributed some terms. 


polarity. 


According to Hagen, all h 
in all human Societies are eith 


Pal conflict 
and are Tesistant 
eties are divided 
$ disturbing event ’ 


with their authoritarian fathers, 
to change. All traditional socii 
into masses and élites. If a 
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occurs which disrupts the traditional wane, 
its members undergo a ‘ withdrawal of ae 
respect °. This is followed in the next sone 
by ‘retreatism’, in which the erage, 
father is no longer able to exercise his rae 
tarianism. Therefore in the third generation is 
power and emotional sway of the father d: 
weakened and that of the mother Stren gies 
the child’s personality is freed and — 
innovational and creative, so that he can sass 
modern technology and the American way 0 on 
This construct is not supported by any vai 
sistent methodological observation of an 
cases of the agents of economic growth and so e 
change (the most precise of the studies of chan 
those made by Mead and Schwarz on eee. 
the Admiralty Islands, are not even quoted in ya- 
bibliography). There is a little desultory ob 
tion dating from the two years the author pe io 
as economic adviser to the government a tive 
Union of Burma; but otherwise his ilaste 
“cases in point’ are derived from a sele ica 
reading of history books and anthropology 
monographs about a series of geographi bia, 
peripheral societies: Erigland, Japan, Col eert 
Burma, and the Sioux Indians (Clifford wo 
contributes one relatively short chapter On data 
Indonesian towns.) Not surprisingly, the 
extracted fit the aradigms. lly 
This study can probably be more fae si 
Considered as an aid to missionary ende same 
than as a Contribution to science. In Oa 
way as the traditional missionaries are to 
understand why the benighted heathen fai i 
acknowledge the Truth when it was brverstand 
them, so Professor Hagen cannot ns no 
why the blessings of Western technology ontially 
eagerly adopted as soon as they are pote 
available. would 
Were we to treat this study as science, We The 
have to deplore Hagen’s deep parochial m pe 
adoption of modern technology is a repena great 
of the world-wide process of diffusion; & peen 
deal of precise methodological work as Soay 
done on this. Contemporary Western tech ution 
is (at least) the third technological revo $ ig 
which has affected the old world. The the 
Gordon Childe wrote illuminatingly “ution; 
Spread of the neolithic technical revol" t 


me 
Joseph Needham’s massive labours docu” Sf 


o 
the technological and scientific invention in 
the Chinese, Neither of these names ap n rk 
the bibliography. All the sophisticate ars by 
Which has been done in the last thirty Ye nalitY 
anthropologists sudying culture and pers 
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ene traditional and peasant societies (apart 

e very little of that done by workers at 

> ) is ignored since it does not fit into the 
crustean bed of Hagen’s typology. 


Geoffrey Gorer 


=o of Counseling Techniques. Edited by 
Per arms and Paul Schreiber. (Oxford: 
eee 1963. Pp. 506. 84s.) 
raan, ae really a handbook, but a volume of 
A u ae each being ona separate aspect 
tis ene tae and written by a different author. 
Eies D ong, repetitive, confusing and some- 
o eors. Counselling is defined as a process 
S E cpese to cope with certain kinds 
uctory problems. Following three intro- 
lre napters, there are sections dealing with 
ey Youth, Family and Community, 
iis che = and Vocation, and Religions, plus 
ie apters on Special Problems. 
aH ne thing about the book is the advocacy 
Peutie ea understanding, psychothera- 
N aa than a didactic judgemental 
ing a ‘he chapter on Counseling in Nurs- 
Bap betwe 1s particularly good in bridging the 
attitudes ae the didactic and understanding 
introduce mind. However, the attempt to 
ment on casework approach in the employ- 
Dlicated: rd seems to make life unduly com- 
and Morne elsewhere a simpler advice 
co) eae technique might be more 
s IBeested e, One wonders whether the steps 
on the te rio not result in increased pressure 
The hora aed psychiatric services. 
Students is not likely to be read asa whole by 
Teference ee social workers but is rather for 
some Y teachers in this field, or for students 
Particular aspect. 


n 


S. T. Hayward 


An 
me of Rorschach Responses. Studies on the 
Vol, 7 8ical characteristics of medical students. 
E. S. È By C. B. Thomas, D. C. Ross, and 
Pp, ine“; (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1964. 
ii + 741. £6.) 

of then tos used the Rorschach test as part 
€nsion Study of the Precursors of Hyper- 
Of the and Coronary Disease’. The subjects 

opking way Were successive classes of Johns 
Over 2 ie pee students. This volume records 
Who tor 00 responses given by the 586 students 
&spo 0k the individual Rorschach test. The 

“Ponses have been analysed and tabulated 


With 
à the aid of IBM computers. The book is 
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D 


divided into three parts. The first part is the 
Keyword Index, which alphabetically lists the 
significant words from each response together 
with classifying information that provides the 
context in which the word occurred. The second 
part is the Area Index listing the part of the 
inkblot eliciting each response. Finally, the 
Frequency Index lists the keywords and the 
number of times they were used in the responses. 

This heavy volume is primarily the product 
of electronic computers. The authors have not 
approached their task with any specific hypo- 
theses in mind. They do not suggest any specific 
use that can be made of their data beyond a vague 
reference that the book provides normative 
data on the content of Rorschach responses 
given by adults of superior intelligence. The 
research or clinical use that can be made of this 
volume will consequently depend very much on 
the ingenuity and persistence of the particular 
user, who must somehow dig out the relevent 
bits of information from this huge wasteland of 
printed words and numbers. 

H. Gill 


Psychiatry on the College Campus. By H. G. 
Whittington. (New York: Int. Univ. Press, 
1964. Pp. vii + 328. $7.50.) 

The demand for psychiatric help is greater 
among college and university students than 
among the corresponding age groups of the 
general population. There is, however, no proof 
that psychiatric morbidity among students 1s 
higher than among their coevals otherwise 
employed. The need for psychiatric clinics 
within the student health service is now generally 
recognized. Dr Whittington, who was a Fellow 
of the Menninger School of Psychiatry in 
Topeka, was for four years in charge of the 
mental health service of the University of 
Kansas. Out of that experience he has written 
an excellent clinical handbook of psychiatric 
practice in this type of population. In the first 
part of the book the author describes the 
university subculture, reports his observations 


on a deviant student group and discusses the 
hiatrist encounters 1n 


: ; ties the psyc 
specific difficulties the p The chief method of 


the university setting. I 
treatment employed was psycho-analytically 
orientated brief psychotherapy. ‘The problems 
of the selection of patients, of individual and 
t, of transference 1n brief psycho- 


roup treatmen 
heey; of termination of treatment by doctor 
or patient and of evaluation of results are fully 
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and frankly discussed. Psychotherapy appeared 
to achieve ‘a marked lessening of consciously 
perceived symptomatology and discomfort’. 
There are several useful appendices setting out 
methods of recording relevant clinical data, 
classification of symptoms, health-sickness rating 
scales and follow-up studies. 
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This book should prove invaluable for all 
Psychiatrists and other doctors working in 4 
university health service. It deserves to become 
a standard introduction to this particular type of 
work which, with the increase of the university 
population, is growing in importance everywhere. 


E. Stengel 
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Paper, ‘ Le Narcissis: 
ise de Psychanalyse, 29, No. 5. 


me, aspect clinique ’, which 
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CLINICAL ESSAY PRIZE 


aes and Associate Members of the 
a ges Psycho-Analytical Association are 
em S l that competitors for the Clinical 
eee must send in their work to the Hon. 
AR 4 Secretary of the Institute of Psycho- 
i veer 63 New Cavendish Street, London, 
as y 31 March of the year in which they wish 
nter the competition. 
cise governing the competition are 
Prize of £20 is offered. 


Requirements for the Essay 


e say shall consist of a clinical record of 
il E by psycho-analysis. It should 
Mental A early the events and changes in the 
external e of the patient and their relation to 
the Jud tee oameni, In awarding the prize, 

tan A will pay attention to acuity of obser- 
stated, Tp oe clarity with which the facts are 
conclusions a writer wishes to draw theoretical 

making FE a bear in mind the necessity 
cany ae ence for such conclusions 
should noommended that the length of the essay 

io exceed 20,000 words. 
any baT shall not have been published in 
and shali, Journal, or other form of publication 
the subjects have been read to or have formed 
stituted of discussion at any formally con- 

meeting of psycho-analysts. 


to 
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ae Sending in Essays: Language: Format, etc. 
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lan Š n any year. They must be in the English 
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No Award 
sub? essay of merit worthy of a prize is 


itted in 
OF that dicks any year, no award shall be made 
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NIGHTMARES, CONFLICT, AND EGO DEVELOPMENT 
IN CHILDHOOD' 


By 


JOHN E. MACK,? Boston, Mass. 


INTRODUCTION 


Who 
aa bape been with a small child in the 
ood his ih cori or can recall from child- 
recognize rig eaten terrors in the night, will 
tofound im Phenomenon as one having a most 
e studied paca Nightmares have tended to 
ĉvidence ofa S a symptom of neurosis or as 
OF exampl pathological process. Jones (1931), 
Pte, writing of adults, remarked that in 


Subj 
Never one Pass as mentally normal, Nightmares 
investigation as isolated morbid phenomena; on 
Present other manifestations of Angst neurosis 
(p. 53) with or without evidences of hysteria 


Simi 

a : 

errors g Perling (1958) has divided the night 
traumat Children into psychotic-like, post 


Fas and neurotic types. 
(1963 ae 1n recent years of Fisher and Dement 
attention Others with adult subjects has focused 
*Ssentiay Upon dreaming as a continuous and 
tainj g Process, serving a vital role in main- 
Charge Psychic health through instinctual dis- 
Serve thi hat nightmares may periodically 
ĉconom 'S and other functions in the psychic 
In this Y of children seems a likely possibility. 
Paper I shall focus upon the nightmare 
l dieno 2 PMental phenomenon, occurring 
lealthy Aaa perhaps, inevitably even in 
3 n. 
Cud and other authors have written of the 


regression that occurs in sleep, of the ego's 
nightly return to a state of narcissism, and of the 
re-emergence in sleep of oral libido with 
anxieties stemming from this level of develop- 
ment (see especially Freud, 1916-17, 1933; Eisler, 
1922; Simmel, 1942). Nightmares, which emerge 
in the course of this regression, provide us with 
an unparalleled opportunity to study many of the 
deepest anxieties and conflicts of the evolving 
developmental phases of childhood. This poten- 
tiality of nightmares was suggested earlier by 
Deutsch (1932) when she wrote, 


Pavor nocturnus is par excellence (Deutsch’s 
italics) the most intense expression of that infantile 
anxiety which lets us see the difficulties which even a 
normal child has to contend with in its psycho- 
logical development (p. 53). 


By means of clinical illustrations the view that 
nightmares give us of the child’s mental processes 
will be used to explore several aspects of psycho- 
sexual and ego development. Especially to be 
considered will be the evolution of the nightmare 
phenomenon itself in the various developmental 
phases, the manner in which specific conflicts 
are revealed in the dreams, and the relationship 
of anxiety in nightmares to spontaneous develop- 


mental forces, to dream construction and to the 
Further, the 


formation of psychic structure. © 
way in which the child gains increasing mastery 
over such anxieties and conflicts, both in the 


x 

the Thi : - 

ee iie Per derives in large part from work done in 

nter, paS Unit, Massachusetts Mental Health 

was awarded the Felix and Helene Deutsch 

tic Socie 64, and presented to the Boston Psycho- 
inieg LY on 28 October 1964. . 

i Harvard. Medical 


Ssociate in Psychiatry, i 
ff, Child psyche, Child Psychiatry Unit, 
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Massachusetts Mental Health Center (Boston Psycho- 
ager gee express. My thanks to Bete Korg 
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and Gregory Rochlin for Aaa 
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frightening dreams themselves and in his be- 
haviour in relation to them, will be especially 
noted. In addition to these developing defensive 
functions of the ego that can be observed, the 
nightmares will be studied with regard to the 
child’s advancing ability to maintain reality 
discriminations in relation to the dream experi- 
ence. Attention will be paid to accompanying 
advances in the level of the child’s object relations 
as they can be discerned both in the dream and 
in the behaviour of the child that is stimulated by 
it. Finally, certain difficulties in regard to the 
application of the superego concept in the study 
of these dreams will be considered. 

Two problems of definition promptly confront 
us in the study of nightmares in children. The 
most frequently quoted description is from 
Jones’s (1931) classical account, which is con- 
cerned with adult nightmares. In his work, 
Jones gives as the cardinal features of the night- 
mare: (i) an agonizing dread; (ii) a conviction 
of helpless paralysis; (iii) a sense of oppression 
or weight at the chest which alarmingly inter- 
feres with respiration. In children’s nightmares 
certainly the first of these features is regularly 
found, but the second may or may not be present 
and the third is not usually reported by the child 
Thus the definition of nightmare must be modi- 
fied at least in the case of children. (See al 
Sperling, 1958, in this regard.) 2 

The second difficulty relates to the variety of 
terms employed for the entity under consider 


* pavor nocturnus ° (night 


bad dream’ are used inter 


variant of particular intensity 
remains unable to identify the 
arising from within even afte 
nightmare is in turn a variety 
which the child’s fear is e 


in which the child 
dream’s images as 
T awakening, The 
of anxiety dream in 
Specially vivid and 
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intense. It will be defined here as an anxiety 
dream in which fear is of overwhelming intensity 
and forces at least partial waking. 


LITERATURE PERTINENT TO 
CHILDREN’S NIGHTMARES 


In order to place the ideas expressed in this 
paper in historical perspective the literature 
pertinent to the subject of children’s nightmares 
will be reviewed in some detail. These writings: 
most of which come from psycho-analytic ae 
related sources, may be divided roughly inte 
three periods. In the first, covering genera., 
the time prior to the growth of direct an 
work with children in the late 1920’s, the n ight 
mares of the child and adult are discussed wie E 
out marked distinction between them, In y 
material, oedipal themes, given a genital inea 
pretation, predominate with little attention bei 
given to pregenital factors. After this pres 
with the gathering of data from direct obser” 
tions of children, preoedipal and developme? 
factors are increasingly considered in “vel 
sions of children’s nightmares. Only in relat 
recent years have children’s nightmares ot t o 
dreams in general been considered in ter™ ego 
advancing psychic structure, ego and sup ed's 
development, or the evolution of the chi 
object relations, 


o 
The early descriptions and formula tic 
concerning nightmares in p yoba o wevet 


dreams: 
as 
terror 
ht rr 


ing during sleep. In 1895 he wrote, the 


i : e: 
which belongs to anxiety neurosis. The si the 
hysteria about it, the linking of the anxiety gale 


‘ gua 
dreams the function of the dream as the n sa 
of sleep ° fails. He stated that in these a cio" 
unconscious wish ‘jars upon the prec? 
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aas ’ (p. 580) that the dreamer wakens 
disturber Ta Thus the dream becomes the 
Althonsi sleep rather than its safeguard. 
scholar] gh clinical in its focus, Jones’s (1931) 
efore See on the nightmare, written mostly 
iterary, and raws more heavily upon historical, 
clinical’ os mythological sources than upon 
reud’s |i re He supported and extended 
sexualit inking of anxiety dreams to repressed 
incest ee a tied the nightmare firmly to 
support 5. He provides rich evidence to 
mare is a trsi that ‘an attack of the night- 
an incestuo xpression of a mental conflict over 
Most earl = desire (p. 44). As is the case with 
Pchiitee oe on the subject, Jones heavily 
Telates the oedipal i and phallic themes (he 
with « amet Soe association of * mare’ 
that the ni F to this phallic aspect) declaring 
Sexual i ntmare ‘ always relates to the normal 
adult night (p. 79), Though he is concerned with 
Infantile g Mares, he views these as the result of 
“that Sen conflicts and castration fears 
Scious ae operate in the adult uncon- 
in childhood ° A not adequately resolved 
(a a i 
has nie in the analysis of an adult, 
avor noct od a detailed study of attacks of 
er Patient rnus which occurred from the time 
the case o was 5 until his 7th or 8th year. In 
as unable as s man, who from early childhood 
nder his me Sleep unless his hands were kept 
Scream ow, the nocturnal attacks of fear 
Mother to aL had as their aim to persuade his 
T this ch e him into her bed for protection. 
Nasturbat hild, who struggled against sadistic 
the Tesult Ory fantasies, the pavor nocturnus was 
the ee conflict between his wish to possess 
e O and threatening inhibitory forces. 
TePressio urnal attacks represented a failure of 
Tesult ¢ n of the incestuous drive, with the 
m a at the dreamer suffered severe punish- 
: ie „Which bore the character of 
Dhibitine anxiety. The author noted that the 
Mternatie influences were already partially 
but t a ee and proceeded from the superego, 
actua a boy also still perceived the father’s 
inhibitign Pority as a threatening power. The 
as an Se of motor action in the dream is viewed 
hibit; €nsion to the whole motor system of the 
The S On that is directed at the sexual function. 
inhibit, cam was seen as a release of this motor 
Puter eke and an attempt to get help from the 
tory j orld in the struggle against the masturba- 
Similar 2 ulse. Abraham (1913) described a 
case of pavor nocturnus in a 9-year-old 
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girl which he interpreted in terms of the oedipal 
rivalry with the mother. 


Clinical Studies of Children’s Nightmares 

Evidence from the literature, including stati- 
stical studies, supports the view that “bad dreams ° 
or nightmares occur at some time in most if not 
all children, particularly in the preschool period 
(see especially Foster and Anderson, 1936, and 
Despert, 1949). Thus if it were for no other 
reason than their frequency, children’s anxiety 
dreams deserve more study than they have 
generally received. 

Direct studies of children corroborated the 
early view that nightmares could be an expres- 
sion of oedipal conflicts. Hall’s * Analysis of a 
Case of Night Terror,’ (1946) read at a meeting 
of the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society in 1930, 
remains a classic exposition of the way a boy’s 
struggles to overcome his oedipal conflicts may 
express themselves in night terrors. Anton at 
age 6 began to wake up during the night scream- 
ing; he would sit up and cry out in terror, take 
no notice of what went on about him, and 
could not be comforted. The attacks occurred 
at times of rising aggression and jealousy 
toward the father, particularly after his mother 
would give in to the child’s wishes and allow him 
to sleep with her. He was afraid that his father, 
who would sometimes come home drunk, would 
‘harm’ his mother, and his terror occurred at 
the time he believed his father was taking his 
mother to bed. Sometimes he would try to 
break up the parents’ love-making, partially to 
protect his mother from the sadistic attacks he 
expected she would receive in intercourse. His 
analysis revealed that the fear of retaliation for 
his wish to castrate the father underlay his 
anxiety. His masturbation had actually been 
met by the father with a threat to “cut it off, 
and he expressed the fear that ‘a boy can be 
changed into a girl’ by his father. 

The studies of nightmares referred to thus far 

oedipal focus, with the 
l and hostile impulses of 
this period of development. Other studies, 
notably Freud’s ‘ From the History of an 
Infantile Neurosis’ (1918) and a number of 


ibutions (Bornstein, 1935; 
more eT ee d Anderson, 1936; 


have primarily an 
emphasis on the sexua 


Despert, 1949; Foster an 
Fraiberg, 1950; Homies EEE 
; - Schonberger, ; 
1929; Root, 1962; TAN aa 


stress pregenital ai 


f the problem. 4 
dream was a night- 


Sperling, 1952) 
mental aspects O: 
The Wolf Man’s famous 
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mare (Freud, 1918) which occurred the night 
before his fourth birthday on Christmas Day.? 
His excited anticipation of presents on the tree 
was the immediately preceding stimulus of the 
dream. At the sight of the wolves motionless on 
the tree the little boy awoke ‘in great terror, 
evidently at being eaten’ (p. 29). Instead of the 
longed-for presents he got the dreaded wolves. 
The dream occurred following a series of pre- 
mature seductions and castration threats by his 
nurse, governess, and sister, culminating in a 
story by his grandfather of a maimed wolf who 
served as ‘ bottom man’ for a group of wolves 
that climbed on top of him. The terror of the 
nightmare Freud considered to represent castra- 
tion anxiety. However, he linked this anxiety 
to earlier, pregenital longings. As the result of 
confrontation with intolerable castration threats 
in the phallic period, the little boy’s libido 
regressed in the dream to anal and passive 
longings from a much earlier time. This earlier 
fixation Freud found to be based on the observa- 
tion at 18 months of his 
coitus a tergo. 
identification with the maimed wolf the little 
boy regressively 


mother in the sexual act, thus precipitating 


ndonment of 


j ur of an anal- 
homosexual solution to his conflict. Freud 


discusses the role in 
k $ 
affectionate abuse ’ 


their love to eat the child up. 
Observations 
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26-month-old girl of the way in which night- 
mares may express conflict over oral sadistic 
impulses. This child suffered repeated traumata 
at the hands of the mother, including early 
weaning, followed soon by the birth of a baby 
brother and then by a tonsillectomy. Premature 
sexual stimulation in the phallic phase pede 
tated nightmares in which she would scream Le 
a ‘doggy’, ‘kitty’ or ‘fish’ was biting ee 
finger. Her therapy showed how this stimulata 
in the later phase brought out the earlier, pers g 
ing conflict over oral aggression toward t 
mother, with the threatened consequences © 
retaliation and loss of love. ust 
Despert (1949) in a study of 190 dreams moy 
of which were anxiety dreams) of 39 presuma A 
normal nursery school children between the a8 f 
of 2 and 5 years has shown that the content : ih 
high proportion concerned fear of being Bene 
and devoured. The author noted that the ne 
fest fears in these anxiety dreams are ‘SO ole 
related to the earliest manifestations of per 
in the young child that they warrant cat 
Systematic investigation ° (p. 174). thro- 
Schonberger (1946), drawing upon ani in 
Pological sources, has shown how frequently * 
Primitive myths nightmares are explaine 
terms of punishment of the child for his 
Sadistic impulses, The witch-mother, whe e 
come disguised in the dream as a vamp!" 
some other creature that bites, ponsi 
child for its wishes to ‘ plunder’ the mo A 
breast. He provides an example from, haches” 
cases of a man who suffered attacks of To 
pressure ° (nightmares) as a child. These © 
be traced to primal scene observations tO fanta- 
he had given an oral interpretation. The erne 
sies related to these observations con ating 
blood sucking vampires and wolves a li 
human flesh. The nightmares provided s and 
in the analysis between his oedipal wishe sie! 
castration fears, and earlier oral sadistic ite the 
in which he wished to penetrate and bi an 
breast of the mother who gave too little mi aly 
love. The witchin the nightmare became n° but 
the frustrating mother of the oedipal perher of 
also the far more terrifying retaliating MO tally: 
the earlier period that would destroy him t° 


ora 


the 
, 


3 ‘I dreamt that it was ni 
ght a 
my bed. _ (My bed stood with its 
window; in front of the window thems nee ee fhe 
walnut trees, i i 


wolves were sitting on the big walnut tree i 
window. There were six or seven of them. 


ep” 

were quite white, and looked more like foxes OF 4 theif 
dogs, for they had big tails like foxes and they iS some, 
ears pricked like dogs when they are attending p by {OE 
ing. In great terror, evidently of being ek urrie 8 
Wolves, I screamed and woke up. My nurse h d, 193” 


Dae to see what had happened to me’ (Frev“ 
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Pe tein (1935) and Fraiberg (1950) provide 
ac niea material from the treatment of girls 
ios n and third years of life to illustrate 
Edesa ict between the wish to soil and dread 
attacks ti by the mother may be expressed in 
Provides g earful waking. : Each of these authors 
Rata oo in which an early threat of 
the fact a y and premature confrontation with 
conflict amc differences became linked with 
Soil, Th er anal aggression and the wish to 
children € nightmares of these very young 
araa were shown to reveal their anxiety 
Dn to on injury as well as giving expres- 
mother’s re feer of abandonment or loss of 
anal impulse in retaliation for unacceptable 
elia A 
sexie Klein (1928, 1932) also recognized 
f life E e of night terrors in the second year 
Oedipus a in keeping with her view of the 
Connected mee beginning in the first year, she 
Slings of ne attacks of anxiety with strong 
Ments of an guilt emanating from the punish- 
view, ae already operating superego. In her 
Occur in uel aggressive and libidinal impulses 
are subject + Context of the oedipal conflict and 
as are the n the same processes of repression 
turnal fear ater drives. Thus the infant’s noc- 
of « Dini being cut up or devoured is a dread 
i hich iment corresponding to its offence’ 
Which bites = Super-ego becomes something 
uch je anrs, and cuts up ’ (1928, p. 168). 
these cede hasized in Klein’s understanding 
Mhe overw Ei night fears is the infant’s dread of 
Cars Tetali ming mother figure from whom he 
Vie ñ lation for his destructive drives. This 
(196) $ Support in a case reported by Furman 
an a 4-year-old boy whose mother had 
y infancy provided constant stimula- 
Privin ee and genital functions while 
Master of ne child of the opportunity to gain 
relations hi his bodily and emotional needs. Their 
His dr tie became one of mutual aggression. 
X teana S nightmares in which the mother, 
Ec, on Ing symbols of her, appeared and he 
lease helmed with anxiety. 
a cy Beta peeing of nightmares in the 
S ster an, day as been noted by several authors 
tester and A nderson, 1936; Rangell, 1956). 
Rei Part of a (1936) studies suggest 
ct h is reduced incidence is due to the 
e latency age child does not com- 
oe nightmares. Among Sperling’s 
“Yehotioikee of night terrors only in the 
Tus c} € group do attacks of pavor 
Naracteristically progress into latency, 


. e 


he 
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suggesting that when this does occur the pheno- 
menon may be of more serious portent. 


Ego Psychological Approaches and the 
Structure of Anxiety Dreams 


Before proceeding further it is valuable to 
summarize briefly Freud’s (1926) concept of the 
developmental phases of anxiety in childhood as 
he came to view these in the light of his signal 
theory, as this bears directly on the question of 
how the ego deals with anxiety in all of its 
manifestations, including nightmares. The 
* danger ’ for the child, according to this theory, 
is always a situation of helplessness in which he 
is unable to master growing tensions by dis- 
charging them psychologically. Freud does not 
reject the earlier economic hypothesis that what 
finds discharge in anxiety may be the surplus of 
unutilized libido, but the anxiety has no further 
function than as a signal for avoidance of a 
danger situation. Each stage of ego development 
has its accompanying characteristic danger situa- 
tions according to the maturational level of the 
child. Thus the earliest danger, when the child 
is psychologically and biologically most imma- 
ture and helpless, are loss of the person who 
cares for him, and later, loss of that person’s 
love. The next form of anxiety in the phallic 
phase, castration anxiety, has also the aspect of 
separation anxiety, in this case from a narcissisti- 
cally endowed part of the child’s own body. The 
characteristic fear in latency is of the superego, 
that it should be angry with, punish, or cease 
to love the child (the child’s ego). In each phase 
anxiety occurs in the ego and can be felt only 
in the ego. Though 

each period of the individual's life has its appro- 
priate determinant of anxiety. .-- Nevertheless all 
these danger-situations and determinants of anxiety 
can persist side by side and cause the ego to react to 
them with anxiety at a period later than the appro- 
priate one; or, again, several of them can come into 
operation at the same time (p. 142). f 
In his references to anxiety dreams in the period 
after the development of his ego psychology, 
Freud adds little to the view put forward in 1900 
that in anxiety dreams the function of the aren, 
as the guardian of sleep A o example, 

. 171, oF aD eed s 
Brend Ta have discussed the function of 


tt + 6 " . . 
e nightmare in discharging tension when the 
ego relaxe: defensive vigilance duri g leep 
gi s its n, 


; Furman, 
(Ropt Laari hich the child attempts to master 


the manner in W n 
the anxiety of his dreams, both in the dream 
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itself and in his behaviour in relation to it, has 
received limited attention in the literature. 
Intimately bound up with these questions of 
mastery and defence, but also little discussed, 
is the development of structure within the dream 
<a (1932) has suggested that children of 
2 or 3 may show their anxiety in relation to the 
sleep period in a variety of disguised forms that 
seem to indicate work by the ego in modifying 
the nocturnal conflict. She remarks that 

after they have got over their night-terrors, for 
instance, they are still for some time subject to 
disturbances of sleep, such as getting off to sleep late, 
waking up early, having a restless or easily disturbed 
sleep, being unable to sleep in the afternoon—all 
of which are found in analysis to be modified forms 
of the original pavor nocturnus (p. 142). 


Fraiberg (1959) provides one of the earliest 
recorded examples of night terrors in the case of 
an 8-month-old girl who developed severe bouts 
of fearful waking in which she would scream in 
terror and cling to her mother desperately, 
following a night in which she awoke to find a 
strange baby sitter in the room. She helped the 
mother overcome the child’s apparent fear of 
ay games with the 
baby of hiding and uncovering her face, of 
Similarly, Furman 
with the immature 
to enable him to 
ghtmäres. After 
he was able to 
) start to act up. 


» One spits them out, 
and they take them away °’ (p. 269). 


Sperling (1952) has noted si 


derived from the elements ni 
stool-penis-finger. 

Levy’s (1945) study of the emotional sequelae 
of children following surgery (chiefly tonsil- 
lectomy and adenoidectomy) has contributed to 
our understanding of the relationship of night 
terrors to early ego development, He Made the 
important observation that night terrors were 
the characteristic form of disturbance of one- 
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. e 
and two-year-old children, and in ma, E 
fears were prolonged for several mon noe 
attempting to explain this response eG ed to 
that the small infant is ‘less well eee 
handle anxiety ° (p. 9), and, being more nd the 
on the mother, has less ability to some pein: 
separation and what is done to him, an by the 
benefit from preparatory explanations eration 
parents. Also, he cannot play out the st s do. 
effectively with toys as three year O 
Other authors have also noted that si ken © 
such as illness or surgery that wea ease in 
threaten the child’s ego lead to an oe an 
sleep disturbances and nightmares ie erling: 
Anderson, 1936; Jessner et al., 19523 SP 
1958). i 
Freud’s discussions of the ra ne ir 
anxiety dreams in the traumatic effort t0 
(1920, 1933) have been invoked in all children 
explain the fearful dreams of Sma scout 
(Levy, 1945; Fraiberg, 1950). As the droa meter 
the combat stricken soldier endeavour = ing 
the stimulus retrospectively, by deve of the 
anxiety whose omission was the caus 32), 5° 
traumatic neurosis? (Freud, 1920, P- ea 
according to these authors, the infant reams 
to gain mastery through fearful bere 
Teproduce traumata that overwhe helpless: 
vulnerable infantile ego and left it ort this 
There seems to be little evidence to SDE o 
argument. It is doubtful that the C2ipdraw 
sleeping infant in the second year, wrposivel) 
from objects and from reality, can Ea corres” 
summon memories and appropr aston e 
ponding anxiety for the purpose of P ially sinc” 
It has frequently been noted Cre psych? 
Anna Freud’s (1946) remarks in many Cos 
analytical Treatment of Children) that exam 1 
dren’s dreams are not so simple as the nterptelt 
of pure wish fulfillment given in The eam of w 
tion of Dreams. For instance, the pr example 
4-year-old Wolf Man provides super e satio”, 
of complex symbolism, distortion, “endicati rg 
Teversal, and other mechanisms in nbe 2 
quite elaborate psychic structure. htmare |. 
(1926) remarked that an oedipal, vee t 
Teported in a 6-year-old girl was a an adult 
cated as would be the dream © that dist? 
(P. 104). Root (1962) has observed ‘ 


m of 


that 
e 


ore 
s 

tion of latent thoughts in dreams occu" on me 
in those of children from mid-latency ye 
especially in anxiety dreams 1 Oe reat, ri 
Suggests that ‘greater anxiety Po jates a 
need for greater defence and stim tion wh 
censoring with resultant greater disto 
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a ote is created ’ (p. 303). But the manner 
Berna, structural complexity in dreams 
ea, with the child’s maturation, and the 
eiee a Ra ae ae and determine this 
atically “ret tg ution have not been system- 
: er (a) has attempted to explain the 
adults Ts of the nightmare in children and 
tom ph ough an integration of concepts drawn 
sychola  OBY; general psychiatry, and ego 
TAA In his view, the effects of psychic 
overwhel on ger primal scene observations, 
me se the defences of the immature ego 
Producin ep, threatening annihilation, and 
“primal 2a Physiological ‘shock’ reaction or 
Plex? of a response. This ‘shock com- 
Pro totype vor nocturnus, which he states has its 
infancy ae the anxiety response of early 
neurogenic ci compares to the phenomenon of 
ins Shock, and to a variety of catatonic 
child’ ae States and reactions. The small 
stimulation ae to discharge intense sexual 
si ers a fact hrough adequate orgasm he con- 
fences “ee in the overwhelming of the child’s 
anxiety = Pavor nocturnus. Stern views the 
inhibition q am, the persecution dream, the 
ion in in Team and the nightmare as a progres- 
Taea are ratio to the degree to which 
echanisms against anxiety are effective. 


THE METHOD oF STUDY 


Certa; 
Dloring 2, Problems present themselves in ex- 
8 emati ightmares or any children’s dreams 
chilg faa One cannot expect that the 
Much legs always voluntarily tell his dreams, 
h eee a comprehensive account of 
tha eam to them. In the case of a night- 
th anxiet ild may wish to avoid re-experiencing 
Use the g y in telling a therapist. Thus we must 
n ii Pecial confidence that the child places 
"ence jg Inquire of dreams when their occur- 
Because USPected from the behaviour or play. 
detailed we cannot often obtain the kind of 
c rovig ations to the dreams that adults 
dreams W e, for our understanding of children’s 
chila’ ge Must rely on (i) our knowledge of the 
days and uation, of the events of the previous 
Chilgrg “OF other influences in his life; (ii) the 


ass, 


lar] a tly as well as recent history, particu- 
Struselin Jssues with which he is currently 
ttityg. € M his development; (iii) his comments, 


Ww 3 ae affects in relation to the dream; and 
afte ees behaviour and play before and 
Be Team. Even with rich information 

Sources we will still have difficulty 
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in rigorously applying distinctions between 
latent and manifest content, conscious and 
unconscious ideas, current versus earlier or 
regressively evoked conflicts. The reason for 
this lies not only in the incompleteness of our 
knowledge, but also in the fact that the child, 
though capable of more complex operations in 
dreams than was previously suspected, does not 
yet fully honour these distinctions in the func- 
tioning of his psychic apparatus. 

The material to be presented in this study was 
selected from children seen by several staff 
members at the Children’s Unit of the Massa- 
chusetts Mental Health Center, and from one 
child of a relative. The Clinic children chosen 
were limited to those without evidence of severe 
ego defect or established character pathology. 

The examples will be presented in a chrono- 
logical sequence in order to illustrate the develop- 
mental processes referred to in the introduction. 
However, the choice of this manner of presenta- 
tion is not meant to imply that the nightmare 
syndrome undergoes an orderly change or 
progression as the child’s age advances. Rather, 
from this limited number of examples it is 
intended only to suggest trends in the evolution 
of the nightmare phenomena that may occur 
with the development of the child. To establish 
with certainty that such trends do in fact occur 
will require the study of larger numbers of 
anxiety dreams from children of various ages. 
Because of the multiplicity of factors involved in 
the production of nightmares, individual differ- 
ences among various children will probably 
always obstruct to some extent any attempt to 
apply an orderly and sequential developmental 
schema. 

CLINICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


DAVID: Nightmares at age (i) 13 months, (ii) 

2 years 10 months 
(i) Nightmare at 13 months 

Background information. The boy’s develop- 
ment had been unremarkable up to the time of 
the dream. From the age of about one year, 
efforts were made to have him use a cup at times 
instead of his bottle. He was making progress 1n 
independent locomotion, having taken his first 
steps unassisted two months before. A small but 
noisy hand vacuum cleaner had been used in the 
vicinity of his crib a day Or so before the night- 
mare occurred. He would react with fear to 
the machine’s approach, crying t boom boom 
and jumping up and down 1n his distress. 

The nightmare: He awoke in terror during the 
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night, crying ‘ boom boom’ and stood up in his 
crib, pointing into the darkness. He continued 
to point at the apparently hallucinated vacuum 
cleaner and cry ‘boom boom’ even after the 
lights were turned on. He was easily comforted 
through being held by his parents. The dream 
did not recur, although the fear of vacuum 
cleaners persisted for several months, being 
mastered finally with the help of symbolic play. 
Comment. The content of the nightmare is 
simple. Observable ego operations are limited 
to possible turning of aggression against the self 
and projection of devouring impulses. The 
manifest fears of the day intrude into the night 
with little or no apparent modification. The 
anxiety is entirely overwhelming and reality 
clarifications by the parents cannot be used by 
the child. Only direct physical comforting, i.e. 
complete lending of the parental ego to the child, 
can allay the anxiety. Though we cannot know 
we are right, perhaps we are at least in part 
correct to infer that oral sadistic and incor- 
porative impulses directed toward the mother 
and stimulated by recent frustration, are pro- 
jected onto the vacuum cleaner, or that fear of 
the cleaner represents fear of the mother’s 
retaliation. But we cannot know that our 
dynamic speculations are accurate. I have 
worked with a psychotic child of 6} who was 
persecuted by a vacuum cleaner in nightmares 
daytime hallucinations, and daytime fears of re l 
cleaners. He stated clearly his fear, ‘ The va $ 
cleaner will suck me up? In addition David's 
conflict in relation to Opposing drives toward 


ers he was encountering 
his own two feet, 


boy’s develop- 
- At 15 months 


reluctance to go to bed at night. 
brother was born, to which even 
interest, jealousy, marked ag 
tendency to regressive behaviour and 


baby. In the period in which the dream ae 


ccurred 
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he was mastering his bowel training, but was 
still wetting at night, which was a focus of his 
concern. For several months he had expressed 
intense curiosity over which members of the 
family had a penis, only to repeat the question 
incredulously several days later after the 
information had been supplied. A period i 
more active handling of his penis had recently 
begun. He was awakening increasingly early m 
order to get into his parents’ bed, reacting Wit 
intense resentment, and sometimes with retalia- 
tory soiling, to any thwarting of these efforts 
cither parent. He had intermittently show? 
some fears of birds since hearing the song i 
The Four-and-Twenty Blackbirds from M$ 
mother some months before, at the last line a 
which she had playfully caught his nose ben 
her fingers. His mother had on occasion sna 
some fear of birds herself which she may i n 
communicated to the child. His aggressio 
toward his little brother (for which he was © ‘ore 
scolded) had reached a peak in the weeks be n 
the dream in question, with biting, hitting a ; 
kicking, which he declared made him ‘ feel ba 
to do. 

Several days before the nightmare his 
Parents brought him a wooden Polish sno 
of the kind in which dolls fit inside each © 
the outermost one having a prominent 
truding red nose. The nose had broken off 
play the day before the nightmare and a or 
been quite concerned about this. Also, 2 Jocks 
two before the dream he played with his b as 
and named them for family members. plock) 
“a boy’ whose penis came off. He (the pots: 
was taken to the doctor who gave him § the 
fixed the penis and put it back on. pay is 
day preceding the nightmare David ae pad 
parents had built a great snow lady G rd 
chosen a lady rather than a man) in the att 
just below his window. He had seen ori size 
she be given a generous nose and 200° * the 
breasts. He had also excitedly enjoy® 
danger of sledding down an embankme? thers 
the snow lady, first in his father’s and 0 AR 
laps in turn and then, with pride, by him So thet 
a particularly vigorous descent with his to P? 
the sled cracked and the coasting ha 
abandoned. night: 

The nightmare. He awoke during he we 
crying in terror for both parents. inted 
Standing in his crib and through the cr 13 P nat BE 
Out a ‘bird on the snowman’s head ide pie 
could ‘see’ in the garden just outs” was 
window (the garden where the snow 13 


grand- 
wman: 
ther. 
pro- 
in lis 


= 
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ates ba fact just below his window). The 
off. He ried, had * pecked the snowman’s nose 
Pointe So scream with fear and 
Was ‘there ne snowman (not snow lady) that 
nose Decked s outside his window with its 
screaming ithe f and the bird on its head. The 
Into his arm nenied, until his father took him 
dream i a explained that he was having a 
changed oe the snowlady-snowman had not 
outside a that there was no bird inside or 
subsided perc He said, ‘Oh,’ the sobs 
recurrence of Ma went back to sleep without 
© referred + ne dream. For months afterwards 
saying to hi o the nightmare as a real event, 
asia sn Given mother, * Remember when there 
S mother sre anda bird outside my room.’ If 
asia dean ould contradict him and say, ‘ That 
“Vent actuali, he would argue and insist that the 
there Was ally took place. Following the dream 
Show of an apparent acceleration of the boy’s 
hostility Preference for his mother and open 
i se times toward his father. 
Situation nt. Our knowledge of the little boy’s 
o; ana current life struggles, the events 
ite ere days, and his play preceding the 
‘ reveal ea with the content of the 
castratio o us the conflicts expressed in it. 
cam and con ety is apparent before the 
determina can be seen to have had multiple 
sexual nts. His phallic drives and his interest 
"OWillingne ifferences had been active and his 
that Women he accept the information offered 
eb ortuniti have no penis, despite his own 
ike) ine les to corroborate the fact, most 
Potentia] T that such acceptance implied a 
hat Ss reat to his own genital. His insistence 
Nose Now lady be supplied with a prominent 
ey orm Teasts demonstrated his efforts to 
est y ake up for any possibility of a genital 
ia ions pli substitutes in these displaced 
Cntify hi Well as suggesting a possible wish to 
Masturpa i Mself with his mother. Genital 
Strugote ion had increased, accompanied by a 
Sar] o Bainst the wish to wet at night, and his 
Powers i ace behaviour in particular showed a 
tive to share the closeness of the 
es Specific ed, though the oedipal constellation 
Ward į Preference for the mother and hostility 
as y > e father had not fully developed, just 
a comple man-snowlady differentiation was 
Mothe ete, and the Polish snow ‘man’ was 
ide, ~, JOll as well, with the smaller dolls 
ME nose cs breaking of the wooden snowman’s 
ft bog; was a vivid reminder of the possibility 
Y injury, as perhaps was the repeated 
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breaking off of parts of the real snow lady in the 
course of her construction. In his preceding 
play, through the aid of and identification with 
a powerful ally in the shape of a doctor who could 
fix and replace broken penises, he struggled to 
master the castration threat. Behind these 
active, phallic concerns, residues of earlier con- 
flicts can be seen. Anal-sadistic retaliatory 
behaviour in response to frustration of his drive 
to share the parents’ bed inevitably brought the 
threat of disapproval by his mother. Primitive 
oral-sadistic impulses toward the baby brother 
that had spoiled, and was still spoiling, his 
omnipotent, blissful and exclusive claim upon 
his mother were acknowledged with some 
beginnings of guilty feelings. The nursing care 
the baby brother received stimulated strong 
wishes to regress to the early infantile relation- 
ship with his mother, and he was actively 
struggling against the loss of independent gains 
that succumbing to such wishes threatened. 
Always in the background was the early separa- 
tion trauma at the age of 15 months that might 
later be repeated as a punishment for his 
aggressive behaviour and wishes. 
In the nightmare, castration anxiety broke 
through with great intensity and the dream 
seemed to usher in the full force of the conflicts 
of the phallic period. The multiple threats to 
his body perceived in the preceding days seem 
to have undermined David’s efforts at mastery, 
and severe anxiety broke out in sleep, though it 
could be held in check during the daytime, when 
the ego had the full range of active defences and 
opportunities for discharge of tension through 
play at its command. Perhaps the exciting 
coasting with his mother and father, ending 1n 
the broken sled, provided the final stimulation 
of sexual and aggressive impulses as well as the 
warning of consequences that provoked the 
dream. 
This dream shows a remarkable advance 1m 
structure in comparison with the vacuum cleaner 


nightmar 21 months before. There is con- 
p are of work in Freud’s 


siderable evidence of dream he 
original sense. Images and Roca EN oo 
i ia ing days are com 

immediately preceding ay: oF the birditbat 


eel ies and fears (€-8- 
arlier memori he song) to make 


as Bas 
pecks off the maid’s nose in the 2 
ontent. Castration fear, stimu- 
Biel, ty ake llic drive and 


Jerating pha 
lated by the acce ratin playful gesture, was 


reinforced by the mo 
i enital to the nose, and the 
displaced from the g e ia’. “the 


castrator from the parents atl 
images of the Polish wooden snowman an the 
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snow lady from the garden are fused to form a 
composite ‘ snowman’ in the dream. Similarly, 
the idea of ‘ broken nose’, deriving from the 
damaged doll, is represented in the * pecked-off 
nose’ of the snowman in the dream. It seems 
likely that this work of disguise in the dream is 
comparable in a functional or defensive sense 
to the operations that occurred in waking play 
of repairing the broken penis and supplying the 
snow lady with prominent parts. Both represent 
efforts of the ego to defend against the reality of 
the castration threat. But the sleeping child, 
separated temporarily from his loved objects, 
does not have the opportunity to stave off 
anxiety through active mastery in play in an 
atmosphere of supportive contact with the 
parents or other adults. In this later period, in 
contrast to 13 months, the anxiety was limited 
to the night-time episode, with the conflicts 
effectively handled during the day through the 
waking defences and human contacts. 

Despite the heavy emphasis on phallic con- 
cerns in the nightmare and play material related 
to it, there is evidence of reactivation of earlier 
fears in the episode. As seems to be the case in 
nightmares of all periods of development, the 
anxiety is overwhelming in character and in this 
sense bears a close resemblance to the terror of 
the earlier example. The desperate need for 
immediate contact with the parent in the later 
example points to the possibility that the very 
early fear of separation from the loved object 
has been regressively re-experienced in the 
nightmare. wooden snowdoll is a 


Although the impairment o 
persists after partial waking ( 
dream as an example of night 
to the previous example th 
appreciate his father’s pointi 


f reality perception 
thus qualifying the 
terror), in contrast 
e child is able to 
ng out that he has 
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had a dream, though he may have responden m 
much to the tone of voice as to the content - ture 
explanation. It is of interest that the imma ake 
dreamer’s threatened ego was unable to m a 
lasting use of the clarification that had E 
reassuring during the night. Thus in the ne á 
that followed, the dream was rement 
real event, indicating the weakness of the an 
testing capacities in the period when the 
occurred, ity to 
The nightmare offers a good apporti a 
note the advance in the level of the child’s eg by 
relations. He is able to call for the pan e 
name and inform them of his distress, desp! ly by 
degree of his terror. He is comforted not on o 
direct physical closeness, but can make ‘tl the 
his and their individual separateness to te pro- 
content of his fear in detail and receive e un- 
priate understanding that appeals to E i 
impaired and more developed portion in the 
ego. However, there is a suggestion ntation 
nightmare images that the internal represe dream 
of the parents js incomplete, with me than 
symbols standing more for certain qualitai js 
for a particular parent as a whole. f sexua 
Telated also to the incompleteness © dream 
differentiation that is demonstrated in -3 ; 
symbols and preceding play. As no te the 
viously, the dream seemed to anticiP® ered” 
development of the more specifically 
tiated oedipal triangle. difficulty 
question that seems to be of ation of 
concerns the degree to which internaliz may Þe 
parental authority or superego elements | hat 
seen to operate in this menacing drea taliative 
Some representation of punitive or Fe ficient 
forces occurs in the nightmare is 10S eratio” 
evidence upon which to postulate the op in he 
of a fully formed superego. For wet at such 
earlier example it was necessary i ated 0f 
images and forces be visually hallucis m 
evoked in some way during sleep to said BE 
nightmare, Although the child ee here 
‘felt bad * for attacking his little brot a major 
Was no evidence that such guilt playe tion ° 
Part in his inner life, and internali2® vest 
Parental attitudes and prohibitions Ta e op? ; 
incomplete. Thus even if we allow for E tmar? 
tion of an ‘ archaic superego ’ in the ne poor H 
it seems there is a great deal that ‘py whie 
understood concerning the mechanism orrifyi” 
the child confronts himself with such imp l 
images. Projection of the child’s own self, may 
or turning of aggression against him: 
Play a role, but this mechanism does n° 


=. 
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th ; r 
oo npieriy of the creations that the child 
TA ates and then turns upon himself in his 
poust this nightmare is remarkable for the 
still e of Structure that can be discerned, it is 
T aite simple and transparent in many ways. 
a condensations and displacements, 
don S 1p is weak and id impulses and castra- 
a. i are nakedly revealed. Though phallic 
re strongly in evidence, the full structure 


of the oedi : 
out, oedipal constellation cannot yet be made 


JIM: N; 
M: Night Terror at age 3 years 9 months 


B n 
Broun ana information. Jim’s parents 
9 Months be to the Clinic at the age of 3 years 
ik F oe of a severe night terror attack. 
been a €scribed by them as having always 
doteg lain polite and unaggressive boy, 
fears gon and not manifesting any unusual 
Schoo] a his first three years. His nursery 
Mewhat : her found him charming, loving, and 
Weeks old clinging. From the time he was three 
allergy’ re ne had had attacks of ‘ respiratory 
With These once or twice each winter, 
ompanied = and pain on respiration and 
8 ap by a croupy cough. He would 
Year befo, rehension during these attacks. One 
Severe Bors the night terror attack Jim had a 
a es of mumps with 105° temperature 
feared aa swelling of the neck. The mother 
afraid o'Phtheria or encephalitis and was 
S oond die. Jim too looked frightened 
The eE but recovery was uneventful. 
ogs T, a surgeon, did surgical experiments 
many m Which Jim had enjoyed watching for 
Months Onths. This interest diminished several 
Of the HA tior to coming to the Clinic when one 
be sen, OBS bit Jim’s older brother and had to 
ae away. 
Betting Pout one year Jim had had the habit of 
(Which Up at dawn, going to the bathroom 
and Hence opposite the parents’ bedroom) 
into his Climbing into his mother’s or, less often, 
Couraged father’s bed. Neither parent dis- 
before : this behaviour. Also, about one year 
taught epee to the Clinic, Jim’s father had 
urinated through example, to stand when he 
Mastered e was proud of this new ability, 
Show it as about six months, and liked to 


_ Te 
Sister months prior to the attack his 8-year-old 
Wear pons her wrist in a fall and had to 
befo Boe for several weeks. Three months 

e attack he became frightened while 
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playing with a friend when the latter announced, 
‘I’m gonna shoot you dead; this is a real gun.’ 
Jim ran to his mother in alarm and together 
they went back to the neighbour’s to extract a 
retraction. After this incident Jim gave up TV 
shows with shooting that had previously given 
him pleasure, and would no longer take showers 
with his father. One month before the attack his 
6-year-old brother was in bed with hip synovitis 
that required his leg to be in traction. The older 
boy had remarked to Jim, ‘ If I stay in bed much 
longer my leg will become thin as a rope.” 

Two weeks before the attack he ran up to his 
father who was using his welding gun to wire 
some radio equipment and cried in terror, 
© Watch out, Daddy, you'll burn yourself.’ After 
this he went about the house putting band-aids 
on everyone’s imaginary scratches. A few days 
before the nightmare the uncle of a neighbour's 
boy with whom Jim had been on familiar terms 
dropped dead of a heart attack. The boy said to 
Jim, ‘Who shot my uncle?’ Also, shortly 
before the attack, a girl in the neighbourhood 
had proclaimed to Jim, ‘ God is everywhere.” 
When he heard this he ran home to his mother in 
a mild panic state. 

The attack. For about six months prior to the 
attack Jim had seemed to be becoming increas- 
ingly tense. He developed one of his winter 
bouts of ‘respiratory allergy’ with croup, 
wheezing, cough and fever, treated with medica- 
tion and a room vaporizer. On the third evening 
of the infection he was given a single dose of 
compazine because of vomiting. A low grade 
fever persisted. The parents went out for the 
evening, leaving the children with a baby sitter. 
They returned at about 11 and retired for the 
night. i 

A 1 am. the mother awoke to hear Jim 
shrieking in terror. She found him cowering at 
the side of his crib, his eyes white with fear. He 
was not consoled by her turning on the lights and 
comforting him. Through his sobs he said he 
was trying to get away from ‘ the thing ’. This he 
described as big, black, and like a man with an 
angry face with some He said it 
wanted to hurt him an 


radio wires. He slept no mor 
for several nights feare 
his parents up looking for ‘t 3°, W 
insisted was still under the pillow or in his room. 
He would not go to the bathroom alone. For a 
full week he thought ‘ the thing i was somewhere 
in the apartment. During this time he was 
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inseparable from his mother and would not go 
to nursery school. After the dream he put on 
his sister’s sling because his arm was hurt ‘ like 
hers’. He hobbled about, complaining that his 
legs hurt and feared that little scratches would be 
fatal. 

In three weeks after the attack he was seen 
nine times by the child psychiatrist, during which 
time his fears diminished and then disappeared. 
At the same time his attitude toward his father 
changed from his usual mild acceptance, 
Speaking softly to his mother so his father, who 
was hard of hearing, could not hear him, he 
would say, ‘ Mommy, when are we going to get 
anew Daddy? This one’s all worn out. When’s 
he gonna die?’ Sometimes he would kick him. 
But despite this change he maintained his loving 
relationship with his father, 

Jim was eager to begin treatment, for his 
mother had told him the doctor would ‘ take 
the thing away’. 

In his play ‘ the thing ’ was represented by one 
father doll, while another such doll stood for 
the ‘ father himself ’. With considerable develop- 
ment and frequent restatement he played out his 
family drama. The little boy would go to the 
bathroom to make a ‘b.m.’. The father would 
order him back to bed, and on his way he would 
bump into father’s bed. The father reproached 
him angrily for this and sometimes fought with 
the boy. Sometimes the father got up, went to 
the mother’s bed and got on top of her, Jim 
identified the father-thing doll with the words 
“ This is the thing that hurt the boy’s leg in the 
night.’ He cooked, burned and killed this dol] 
He liked to be in bed with his ‘ 
but would avoid a triangular c 

Another theme developed in the play sessions 
involving the father and a headless toy-soldier 
Jim fashioned a head of clay for the soldier * tg 
make him happy’, as the father Stood by and 

‘said, ‘too big’. He wanted more and more cla 
for the head of this soldier who was ‘ growin, 
up ’ to be as big as his daddy. The therapist wan 
able to convince Jim that the father might reall 
tolerate the boy having a bigger and bigger fiead, 

Comment. Again the night terror attack 
vividly dramatizes the child’s conflict, revealin 
the enormous latent intensity of his anxiet 
well as its ingredients. es 

Jim’s burgeoning phallic and oedi 
were well in evidence in the months p 
attack. A series of incidents duri 
prior to the nightmare 

illustrations of the dangers 


mother or sister, 
onfrontation, 


Pal drives 
rior to the 
uring the year 
Provided Tepeated 
lurking in the out- 
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side world, and gave ample confirmation that 
these disasters could befall him as a consequence 
of his reprehensible ambitions. To these events, 
to these reminders of the actuality of castration 
and death, he had reacted with growing tension 
and even panic. In the attack, which eer 
while he was ill after the parents had been out k 
the evening, the intense fear of the hie 
retaliation for his hostility toward him W 
clearly revealed. , 

The role of the febrile respiratory illness E 
the compazine in producing an altered no 
state or in promoting the child’s anxiety can hi 
be fully established, but certain questions m 
be raised. In what way, for example, doer ae 
illness so ‘ weaken’, ‘deplete’, or oen 
undermine the ego’s defences that forbi rity 
instinctual drives threaten the ego's me. 
and call forth such intense anxiety wp ica 
must be disrupted? What is the physio a 
role of the fever (or the compazine) jirium 
production of the nightmare attack? pe ur in 
with hallucinations are well known to o 
children’s febrile illnesses, but in Jim's without 
had had higher fevers in the past Y when 
delirium, and his hallucinations occurred Yos, 
the temperature was low. These eigos 
unanswerable with the data at hand, § the 
Several research possibilities concernink atic 
codetermination of psychological and “mares: 
factors in the production of certain nigh : and 
Finally, a link between the nightmar viov 
earlier anxiety that had occurred with Pai tio? 
bouts of illness is suggested by the a with, 
of the attack and the respiratory ee 5 of 
croup. (It will be recalled that the attac™ gst 
respiratory allergy’ and mumps 3” iet 
Were accompanied by considerable aa 
the part of both the mother and the chil spe 
. This case focuses our attention OE iD Yi 
Importance of the reciprocal relations | ap 
tween the child’s external circumstan? i the 
Tealities and his developmental situatio” 
Production of symptoms. In thi artic" 
multiple environmental events of @ pees 
Configuration confronted a child i ie 
with conflicts characteristic for his °° quit? 
deve opmental level. Because of thé it 
ments of his internal state he appear a can ys 
these incidents with especial sign! "ife, w 
conformity with his particular inner ren thy 
making them traumatic and thereby !?" ces 
the conflicts, As a result of these nt pe 
©80’s safeguards were severely threat ja | 
Overwhelming anxiety broke throug? 


and 


NIGHTMARES, CONFLICT, 


ni AER) 

_— Jim’s case illustrates well how 
sporadicalh and transient phobias may occur 
ene y in, the course of development 
d gle integrative capacities are overly 
events, o ness, threatening environmental 
Rene ie erotic stimulation, or the 
or Jim all ene of the drives from within. 
oner of these factors operated in combina- 

fas Ne time of his attack. 

a ae s nightmare we find a remarkable 
Very youn og complexity in a dream of a 
tions of T re, , Images representing projec- 
certain I der sy instinctual life as well as 

rense cung characteristics of the father 
Previons en with elements drawn from 
events and experiences to form the 


drea: > 
M's co F A 
character ie The more ‘ classically ’ oedipal 


More di ffus 


David is highlighted by the 
: ontrast to David, wh ifi 
tch t , whose specific 
fications on Sexual differentiations, and identi- 
emonstrated incompletely established, Jim 
a strug = a more fully developed rivalry 
Well ae eae A ages his father for the mother, as 
'dentification with hie toward a satisfactory 


SARAH. x: 

See Night Terror at age 4 years 3 months 
bro ght ere information. Sarah’s parents 
old becaus T to the Clinic when she was 44 years 
fear that © of an acute episode of waking from 
S a aed were all about her. 

; arah, the Spoiled terrible’ as an infant, 
vell sl younger of two children, developed 
ue ear ies Without difficulty until the age of 
T terror en she woke up one night screaming 

'SCovered pon investigation the parents 

Chita? to their horror a live rat in the 


Sever, a Although uninjured, the child for 
anq oe nths thereafter balked at going to bed 
Mares Wake during the night with night- 


an, uring qantrum-like behaviour. 
iz 3% ears time when Sarah was between 1} 
sen oe S old, the mother had five hospital- 
thet peri Surgical and medical disorders, with 
dig he Sofimmobilizationat home between 
kas Perati Surgery included an intervertebral 
wet age o a hernia repair and, a uterine 
gn Aa so the second for a miscarriage 
s Donths oh’ 32) When the child was 2 years 
vera] aa the father was hospitalized for 
0 $ with pneumonia. 
mts Overh Onths before Sarah came to the Clinic 
eard a friend of her father’s tell him a 
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story of a soldier on manoeuvres who was bitten 
by a rattlesnake and became so frenzied that he 
died. Both before and after hearing this account 
the child seemed to be taking a positive interest 
in pictures of snakes in books. 

Despite allegedly successful bowel training 
at about one year the child was persistently 
nocturnally enuretic at the time she was brought 
to the Clinic. Quite active genital masturbation 
had been noted by the parents for one year, to 
which the father had remarked, ‘ Don’t do that, 
you'll get your hands dirty.’ 

During the months prior to Sarah’s coming 
to the Clinic there had been much seductive 
activity with her father. At home the mother 
noted the father seemed to prefer his daughter to 
herself, always kissing the child before leaving 
for work, though he might neglect to kiss her. 
Often at night the child would lie down in the 
father’s bed, and he seemed to prefer to sleep 
with her. He would participate with the child in 
games of house, playing father as she played 
mother. Often in these games she expressed her 
desire that ‘mother’ have a baby. The father 
frequently went about the house without clothes 
and when Sarah would spy him or her 24-year- 
old brother naked, she would cry out with glee, 
‘I see a penis.’ Once she grabbed at her father’s 
groin and seemed pleased when he registered 
pain. In the Clinic waiting room the father was 
sometimes noted holding the child on his lap 
and rubbing her legs. For several days before 
coming to the Clinic Sarah had thought there 
were snakes among the leaves outside her house. 

Towards the mother, who had difficulty 
applying discipline, the child’s behaviour was 
characterized by tantrums, petulance, and 
considerable open aggression. The mother’s 
reproaches to the father for failing to set limits 
with the child were little heeded. The mother 
herself had severe conflicts concerning sexuality 
and regarded the child’s night-time intrusions 
as protecting her from getting pregnant again. 

The attack. One weekend the child was left 
with her maternal grandparents while the 
parents went to another state to tend a sick 


relative. > 

T he second night at her grandparents house 
Sarah awoke at 3 a.m. screaming in terror that 
snakes were all around. She claimed they were 
under the covers in the cot where she was sleep- 
ing, that they were coming to bite her, and a 
ted upon taking all her clothes off because they 
had snakes in them. In spite of all efforts to calm 
her she would not wear any other clothes and 
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could not go back to sleep. Her parents returned 
promptly but she continued to be fearful and to 
see snakes all about her the following day. She 
met assertions that there were no snakes around 
with wild assaults, biting, scratching, and 
pummeling those about her, particularly her 
mother. The next two nights were virtually 
sleepless as the hallucinations and fear persisted 
even in the waking hours. The parents allowed 
her to sleep stretched across them in their bed, 
where she would become incensed if either one 
moved. She came to the Clinic reluctantly two 
days after the acute attack which was by then 
subsiding. 

Sarah appeared as a_bright-eyed, plump, 
enthusiastic and verbal child, who would cling 
to her parents and try to avoid the doctor and 
who tended to dominate and control the play 
sessions. The snake terror and hallucinations 
ceased quite promptly after she came to the 
Clinic. During the course of her diagnostic 
evaluation the mother was hospitalized again, 
this time with an attack of abdominal pain that 
was suspected of being an ectopic pregnancy. 
In response to this separation (abdominal 
adhesions and a haemorrhagic Ovary were found 
at laparotomy) Sarah became more panicky at 
home and insisted on lying in bed each night 
with her father who chose not to dissuade her. 

In the play sessions Sarah would identify 
herself at times as a small, biting animal that 
attacked the large mother animals and fe od 
retaliation. On one occasion she was a in 
doll who trampled all th ee 

ht lt rough the house 

crushing everything and everyone, spari 
only the father. Often she l Mt oe 
ie 3 would play doctor 
plunging needles excitedly into her protesting 
patients in order to ‘ cure’ them Wh ae 
mother was hospitalized she subjected the ed 
figures to repeated trips to the hospi icc 
: operations °, trying to saw them i i a 
babies’ got well from this tre: ME rien 

E atment, but 
mother died. Once she anxiousl Fie tong 
dollhouse ‘an empty bank hae 
robbery, with tH, Sanep of 

Dery; no one to protect it I 

session she called a Plastic ‘ snak Pale te 
brought a ‘ hot dog’, When her 3 
A connexion between this ‘hot 

owledge of the ‘ hot dog’ th 

t 

abruptly developed an “itch md pae she 
region, placed her hand there, and fae 
asked to leave the therapy room He mah oe 
filled with devouring ‘ monsters? fh ain, 
she turned to her doctor for protec who 


r tion. 
Comment. Sarah’s night terror attack deve 


dog’ and her 
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loped in response to an overly seductive and 
stimulating relationship with her father and 
occurred in the context of a separation from T 
parents that followed upon an early childhoo 
marked by repeated separations, especi 
from the mother. To her mixed pleasure an 
horror she was finding her direct sexual an 
hostile wishes fulfilled to a remarkable degree 1 
the behaviour of the father and the repeate 
disappearance of the injured mother. Strate 
phallic drives and penis envy were revea ed i 
her play and her sadistic attacks upon the fatha 
genitals. Development into a phase of mo 
passive, feminine behaviour with abandonm®? 
of phallic tendencies was delayed by the DE js- 
stimulating activity of the father and the i a 
sistic threat implied in an identification wie n 
mother who was so injured, defective * 
unfulfilled. of 
In the night terror attack Sarah’s fear ive 
retaliation for her incestuous and ageress y 
wishes was revealed in its most vivid for™- s 
in the attack, as well as in the play ession ses: 
revealed active pregenital sadistic ae 
directed primarily towards the mother, of her 
exposed the child to the danger of 105s ont 
love and protection, not only as retribution f 
her aggression but as the direct consequence 
the child’s annihilatory wishes. The exP® ner 
of multiple actual separations from the 
in the past seemed to have heighten?’ g 
intensity of Sarah’s sadism and to have in? sible: 
the danger of loss for her. It is not PO” the 
however, with the data available, to determi" and 
extent to which anxieties related to the at 
anal periods had’ been persistently activ? an 
child, It is clear that severe anxiety 
earlier time was intensely reactivate 
oedipal situation. he s 
So far nothing has been said oi ing y 
trauma’ at one year. More material lin ogioaly 
contemporary oedipal situation Vibes: ould 
with the memory traces of the early eVe" yee? 
be necessary to discuss any connexion 


the frightening image of the snake a fie sat 
Penetrating penis with the vengeful b! “ot 
mouth. Whether or not the child a oth 


that such an overwhelming night-time enering 
with a biting creature of this form, pg oft 
Period characterized regularly by soy one 
sadism (and in Sarah’s case perhaPs “pow? 
Sadism as well in view of her very A imp” 
training) had failed to leave a power! 
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Si a 
Pie Da bid It seems that the constel- 
retaliation rd ner mother and fear of her 
Period ae a andonment in the oedipal 
Bier trauma : oe the terror of the 
overwhelming "i h its enormous intensity. The 
arah’s ode aged of the anxiety of 
supposition Th ghtmare lends support to this 
child of <n : he reliving by the 4-year-old 
ise er Pauma of one year does not, of 
on Te oduce the original scene in identical 
their E or child’s later conflicts place 
rae ni arse stamp on the earlier images. 
Temained fro he image of the frightening rat 
as yet idene age of one onwards in some 
ing itself eain form in the child’s mind, lend- 
sentation wi ily to fusion with a phallic repre- 
oedipal A the occasion arose in the later 
ing aah , but retaining also the vengeful, 
e carier an ‘aos intensely perceived during 

is bri 
Can the ane us to the most difficult question. 
na that the ego’s reality perceptions 
followin th helmed during two waking days 
Supposin. a night terror be accounted for by 
of the Si hat an ego state comparable to that 
"eVived in tage period was regressively 
Originally e later dream, a state which arose 
tio ote a time when fantasy-reality distinc- 
Possible T unclear to the child? This seems 
as Sarah’s eating daytime hallucinations such 
: Paratiy ep oman a nightmare appear to be 
he istory ah rare in children of this age, and 
n imporian the earlier traumatic event may be 
mie i ea factor in predisposing the child to 
wh A ‘Se enr, The mechanism by which 
spouts, inel al of an early traumatic situation 
ate Similan ne the re-evocation of an ego 
atin, a that obtaining at the time of the 
eds to be further elucidated. 


MAR 

TY: Ni 

> Night 

Months mare at the age of 5 years 


ack 

Peli i deed information. Marty’s mother 
£Sause of fe Clinic shortly after he turned 5 
Wards p; US aggressive behaviour, particularly 

op tbe moti Sister, 16 months older. 
A the ice dated this difficulty from the time 
t that net his baby brother when he was 34. 
a ee anno he began to threaten his mother and 
knif Uncing, ‘ I’m going to cut you up with 
throw you in the incinerator.’ His 
Be 8, d ehaviour also included temper 
Fteral p, struction of toys, screaming and 
ather Warp cractivity, His relationship with his 
S an affectionate one and according to 
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the mother the patient was very much like him, 
but the father was away much of the time that 
the boy was experiencing these difficulties. In 
the father’s absences the mother had affairs with 
other men in the home, which the boy had the 
opportunity to note. The behaviour of the 
mother, who declared she believed in ‘ freedom °, 
could only be described as seductive, for she 
frequently went about without clothes on in 
front of the child and allowed him to touch her 
naked body wherever he chose. To this stimula- 
ting situation he responded by chasing his older 
sister about the house with his erect penis 
exposed. In addition, the mother suspected 
frequent nightmares because he would often 
wake up crying and call to her during the night. 

The mother found Marty difficult to love and 
manage from early infancy, describing him as a 
colicky, whimpering, frequently crying baby who 
was a feeding problem in the early months, 
rejecting baby food. In kindergarten he showed 
curiosity and learned well, but his peer relation- 
ships were compromised by his aggressiveness. 

Marty’s treatment began when he was 5 years 
and 5 months old. He did indeed present himself 
as an aggressive, hyperactive, wiry little boy, 
very frightened of being hurt or killed. He was 
also a charming and affectionate child who 
related warmly to the examiner and could accept 
some limits if firmly presented. He demonstrated 
considerable ability to use therapy, made 
substantial strides over a two-year period in 
learning to control his impulsive behaviour, and 
expanded his achievements in many areas. 

In the early weeks of his treatment his chief 
concern was with being naughty and getting 
punished for it. In his view his naughtiness 
consisted of deeds—eating food 


he was not 
supposed to, ‘making pooh ° (defaecating) 
wherever he chose, exposing his 


dirty ° buttocks 
and penis; and wishes—to devour people, shoot 
the Clinic, destroy his 
mself and ‘stab ‘ 


her. As punishment for these many sins he had 


fears that he would be eaten by crocodiles, have 
his ‘ dying tonsils’ © c 

his atte or abducted by strangers and killed, 
or be thrown out by the Clinic Director. 

The nightmare. Marty reported his first 
nightmare in the treatment four weeks after he 
came to the Clinic. Earlier in the session he had 
warned, ‘ Don’t let a stranger take you away. 
He will cut you up in pieces and throw you 
away.’ His teacher had told him about a stranger 


in a story who took someone away. He laughed 
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with giddy anxiety when the arm of a chair 
accidentally came off in his hand, and said he 
had been frightened that the doctor would be 
angry with him for damaging Clinic property. 
He then went on a campaign of turning on lights 
in the room, though the sunlight was streaming 
in. He confessed that he did not like the dark, 
becomes frightened at night and recently had a 
bad dream in which he had called his mother. 

He declared (with a few questions from the 

doctor interspersed), ‘ In the dream I was with a 
girl. The girl was on top of me and I was very 
scared. I threw her out the window. I was very 
frightened I would be killed. God was upstairs. 
I went with the girl down to the cellar to get a 
coke. God was angry and was going to kill us. 
He saw us running out of the cellar. I was 
scared and woke up.’ The only additional 
information he supplied concerning the dream 
was that the girl was four years older and that 
God was black and in Heaven. He then pro- 
tested, “It’s too much. Let’s not talk about it 
any more.’ As he related the nightmare he 
consumed small sweets at a furious pace, 

_In the next meeting he said his father some- 
times strapped him when hespilled orange juiceon 
the floor or stabbed his mother with a fork. He 
tested limits to the maximum with his aggressive 
behaviour towards the doctor, asking in each 
instance if he would throw him out. He ut th 
mother, father, boy, girl and baby doll fi E 4 
a big airplane and said they wer ries 1 
flying the plane aro 


ther, inuing ex i 
of strong pregenital impulses could he fated Ie 


his play sessions and might have i 

from the turbulent enl wila uted 
situation. Nevertheless, Marty’s capačih ER 
form a warm, trusting relationship Coie Ma 
seen by observing him with his mother and = 
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evident in the therapeutic sessions. Although 
ego development, notably in the areas of impulse 
control and the growth of peer relationships, Wee 
slowed and ego functions over-erotized, Marty 
showed considerable healthy ego functioning. 
Again the nightmare clearly revealed the out- 
lines of the child’s basic conflicts. The oed big 
struggle is vividly revealed in the dream as P 
the ego’s efforts to master it. The drive e 
union with the 4-year-older ‘ girl’ (in wine her 
was to some degree in the passive role with 2 
on top), a kind of composite of the sister 9 
mother, is evident. God is seen clearly 
represent the father in the play session i, 
follows the dream, and placing him in pea 
seemed to disclose Marty’s death wishes tov here 
him, as he had been told that Heaven is Wot 
people go when they die. The terror van th 
only from fear of being killed or castrate¢ 
threatening father, disguised and mag oped 
God, but also from the fear of being enye? 
and overwhelmed by the female figure y n (0 
“on top’ of him, suggesting the reactivate” the 
Persistence) of earlier anxieties in relation jvalty 
Preoedipal mother. In addition to the othe 6 
with the father, and perhaps also with ae disti? 
men friends, forbidden hostile and Sê, 


in his 
impulses toward the mother were revealed. the 


o wa 


is possible with the data at hand of the “tions 
displacements, transformations, and 4 eratio", 
within the dream would reveal the full oing of 
of censorship, repression, and other Wa" a 
mechanisms contained in it. For examkion i 
assumption of the passive role in ansio 
‘ the girl” may represent a regressive m ane 
ing of active phallic wishes into passiV° jea: 
defensive purposes. Nevertheless, it iS nts i 
the representation of actions and even i 
more elaborate in this example pert K 
previous ones and the manner of disg 0 ui 
distortion of the child’s impulses more "aren 
Superego development is more app 5 


internalization of parental prohibiting p sente! 
1S at best incomplete. The father 1 rep reat” 
as himself, or thinly disguised as Gods 
ing the child with death ‘ wholesale ° © 


| 
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Teveali caer 
“Stee influence through critical attitudes 
Biperegs Sa the boy as his own. This early 
atean spr itself to bea cruel taskmaster, 
endi Bi he little boy with death for only 
ee, oe Fo be dead (asleep). Perhaps it is 
limits, and parma of the mother to provide 
ee ae he absence of the modifying influence 
little Ss pst father-in-the-flesh, that the 
along “a a modelled his superego so severely 
os ky of his own aggressive impulses. 
am ae orientation of the child to his 
Previous te considerable advance over the 
without rg aa He knows upon awakening, 
Temembers old, that he has had a dream and 
Confusion pai experience as such without 
à aea rea events. Though remembered 
tOspect A the nightmare remains, even in 
o.. The da some degree a real threat to the 
call that naa is still so vivid and ‘ real’ to 
tor in te child re-experiences some of the 
nsidering it er and must actively avoid 
ust en e shudders at the memory of it, 
compensates n his talking of the dream, and 
escribes 1 himself with candies as he anxiously 
emonstrates ; nightmare’s horrors. Marty 
the patenis ihe autonomy in his relationship 
Previous ett did the younger children in 
Nother ei examples. He desires that his 
oes not in le to him and calls for her, but he 
She Oe a. that she come, and whether or not 
© dream is not of“ life and death ° importance. 
he e content itself provides evidence that 
terna re vanced quite far in developing an 
Pethaps it Sere of his important objects. 
i © has ad because of this development 
O master e ego strengthand independence 
diregi oS Fico dream experience without the 
Mlorting of his parents. 


Tet 
eg 
re 


Co: 


Nightmares at age (i) 5 years plus, (ii) 
ye rs 7 months, (iii) 74 years plus, (iv) 

ack ars 1 month 
S teen a information. Gary was the 
Catholic SA three boys of an Italian-Polish 
Paediatri family, referred to the Clinic by his 
an ician shortly before he was 8 because of 


acu 
He ica of going to school. 
Zone to school without difficulty 


Until 
Wh November of his second year at school 
Recording S 7 years 7 months old. At that time, 
School th to his parents, one of the nuns at his 
Parents hteatened that if he was not good his 
that i ould die. Tt was also reported by Gary 
She oun ee teacher had told a little girl that 

d ‘kill’ her parents if she’ did not 
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improve her penmanship. From that time until 
Valentine’s Day, when he refused to go to 
school, he suffered episodes of anxiety, particu- 
larly before going to sleep, in which he would 
cry out to his mother, * Mommy, don’t ‘die— 
who will take care of me?’ He asked many 
questions about death, was preoccupied with 
thoughts of his mother’s dying, and was afraid 
to let her leave the house. Although reluctant 
to go to school after the teacher’s threat, he did 
not refuse to go until the anniversary in February 
of the death of a close friend of his mother’s. 
This woman had had a son near Gary’s age, 
whose misery he observed following her death, 
the boy having finally been sent away to school. 

Gary fought against his fear of going to school. 
but was unable to return that spring, despite 
his mother’s accompanying him to the class- 
room door. In the autumn, with the help of 
being escorted at first by his father or one older 
brother, he was able to return. At the time treat- 
ment began he was 8 years 7 months old, and 
going to school regularly with some persisting 
anxiety. As far as could be determined Gary’s 
early development was unremarkable, and was 
not marked by unusual separations Or other 
significant traumata. He had been an excellent 
student in school and got along well with his 
many playmates and with his siblings. His 
mother, though a warm and giving person, was 
both overly controlling and indulgent with all 
of her children, having difficulty allowing them 
to grow up. The other two boys, 34 and 5} 
years older than Gary, had each had transient 
periods of reluctance to go to school, though 
neither had ever stopped going. Gary always 
got along well with his father, a carpenter. The 
father, a steady though unassertive person, Was 


fond of Gary and patient with his problem- 
try with his father 


in his shop, caught on to it well and was also 
learning photograp 

In the Clinic he appeare 
straightforward little boy w. 
few babyis 
separated reluctantly from 
checked to see whi 
worker, and would interrupt J 
finished his session first. The work of treatment 


concentrated upon his struss x 
from his mother, his lingering intense oedipal and 
preoedipal attachments to her and his hostile 
rivalry with his father and older brothers for her 
love. In his play he depicted himself as a little 
boy among bad giants, trying to rescue his 

28 
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mother from them. Play themes revealing his 
genital, romantic attachment to his mother were 
interwoven with regressive material demon- 
strating oral dependent and oral sadistic drives. 
In drawing and painting he would sometimes 
portray his mother as a huge, devouring and 
overwhelming creature. 


(i) Nightmare occurring some time between the 
ages of 5 and 7, related at 8 years 5 months 


Gary denied masturbation himself though he 
admitted he had observed his 12-year-old 
brother, with whom he shared his room, playing 
with his penis on a number of occasions. In the 
session prior to the one in which he told of this 
nightmare he had held back on revealing the 
subject of a painting he was making ‘ grow 
bigger and bigger’. He referred to it as a 
* secret masterpiece ’ and revealed it finally to be 
a great rocket that flew too high and melted. He 
often disguised his feared parents behind a 
variety of devouring monster creations that he 
delighted in drawing and describing. In the 
next interview we had been talking of his un- 
willingness to share his mother with anyone at 
any time and he had anxiously changed the 
Subject, only to paint a black ‘ Martian ° monster 
with antennae and a big mouth. It was‘ fearful ° 
he said ‘and might eat you’. The doctor 
wondered if he had fear of such monsters at 
night. He replied that he had had fears of 
monsters at night and particularly recalled a 
bad dream that had occurred when he was Sor 6 
from which he had awakened in terror $ 

In his words, ‘A hand tou ; 
parts—an old man 
of bed and on to 


He insisted 
ard poker’ before 


Comment. It should be em 
dream occurred in the oedi 
two to three years before he told of it in thera 
and its vivid revelation of conflict over masturbs. 
tion and castration by the father present N 


phasized that this 
pal period ‘ Proper ’ 
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contrast to the later nightmares that will be 
related below. The aim of bringing the mother 
to the bed both for protection and comforting, 
as well as for her participation in the erota 
activity in the bed, is achieved with eminent 
success, and her knowing remark suggests 2? 
intimate familiarity with her little son’s intere 
Only further material could tell us whether the 
wrinkled, hairy hand stood not only for al 
father’s hand but his genital as well, represents’ 
by his son as castrated (separated from the as 
of his body) in the dream. The hurried oe 
card poker’ game at the interview’s end sugges e 
a kind of desperate effort to place the whas 
‘ five-finger conflict ’ firmly in the reality sphere 


(ii) Nightmare at 8 years 7 months 


This dream was related in the second interi 
and had occurred a few nights before. He P bad 
himself as the little boy doll among the., 
giant puppets, and then rescued the rest ° aif 
doll family by packing them into the biS ing 
plane. The giants tried to attack by oe the 
on to the plane, but Gary, the pilot, ‘cath 
plane up and the giants crashed to thelr d the 
The fantasy had a dream-like quality 4° 
therapist inquired about dreams at night: which 

“Yes, there was one I had recently "| the 
me and my older brother, Paul, were down Y jike 
beach. We found some shells that loot ae 
lobster shells. The shells didn’t do anytht and: 
Paul, but one bit off all the fingers of my we 
I was very frightened but did not wake “other 
took the lobster shells home where 
cooked them up in the kitchen. They S? 
got as big as people and ate me up, 4M". 
= my other brother, Alan, too. J was À 
and woke up.’ i 

After telling the dream. he started fe told 
basketball, depreciated himself in the ote reas’ 
of different ways in which he was trying “oto 
his parents and spoke of his interest ve be? 
graphy and carpentry and of his wish athet® 
carpenter like his father. He extolled his uld fir 
abilities and strengths and how henon and 
anything and spoke of his wish to 81°” 
be as strong as his father. flict ai 

Comment. Again the oedipal coy e gian! 
struggles against masturbation among ly th” ne 
is at issue, but it is dealt with different jn t 
the earlier examples, both in the dream fi pun 
associated play material. The castravo’ 5 h 
ment is meted out, but displaced tO ells- “40 
and administered by the inanimate sh seem f 
child’s developing latency defences 


e 


A 
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ermi i Base 
oe sown ’ the threat in the 
a i Tee ing, but only by regression 
ERA a evel. The genital intent becomes 
clearly The ne an oral one and the castrator, 
By te the oe in the previous example, gives 
Soine e eta sized, devouring shells that 
Btimitive © ae _with the mother. This 
tSo aah sadistic conflict in turn becomes 
eso ening and forces waking. The idea of 
Sudden a m erection is still suggested in the 
n the Goce ing of the shells to human size. 
seeking the ment session there is no mention of 
waking as Fas a s presence and comfort upon 
Not need to he previous example, and he does 
the dream ore in fright from the telling of 
ased, ies Rather, he enters into a reality- 
tion ii eg game, describes his identifica- 
aggression his father, seems to renounce his 
the tare eras him, and to postpone until 
Pildicess when he will have his strength 


ii) Ni 
Nightmare between 74 and 8 years 


disc Eskimo on an icecap, but he had 
te at home. Suddenly he became 
in the skimo, crumpled him up and threw 
at him p wastebasket, declaring, ‘I got angry 
told o ores he had no harpoon.’ He then 
“My foo spontaneously. 
Some spa her and I came home. There were 
Cellar, iia from another planet in the 
hollow i ai were a little larger than me and had 
drunk in Omachs and antennae. There was a 
ey tas house and the spacemen bit him. 
Stand th e out in the night. They couldn’t 
follow) È light (some of this was difficult to 
die, but na the moonlight kills them. So they 
thinking s drunk bleeds and dies too. He was 
afraid o of nutty things, dogs and cats. I was 
turn on i after they ate the drunk they would 
is RELE family and eat them up.” 

vould oe association was that the spacemen 
OSC her the mother first and that he would 
I love ies be left alone. He declared candidly, 
Protects 17> and told with feeling of how she 
dificult m and tends his wounds. He had 
than p7, talking of this ‘love’ in terms other 


tight ai a sewed up cuts on the leg after a 


p ough t makes me feel good’. This was 
Ather Hi bring frightening associations of how 
is occasional rages wields a strap and 
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scissors and threatens to attack him for * start- 
ing fights with my brothers’. 

Comment. Gary’s account of the dream 
seemed designed to give it a coherence and 
rationality that its bizarre images tended to belie, 
thus suggesting a degree of ‘ secondary revision ° 
on his part that the previous examples did not 
demonstrate to the same extent. The structure 
of the dream is considerably more elaborate and 
complex than any of the previous examples and 
contains many elements drawn from his contact 
with the space age realities outside the home. A 
complete analysis would require considerably 
more associative material than is available. 
(The ‘ drunk’ probably represented one aspect 
of the father, as Gary had known through his 
mother that his father had had a period of heavy 
drinking before he was born.) The spacemen, 
with whom he compared himself in relating the 
dream, and who destroy the ‘ drunk’, seem to 
stand in part for himself. The dream and 
associated play bring out the critical relationship 
for Gary between destructive wishes toward the 
father and loss of the beloved mother, the ulti- 
mate punishment. Regressively reactivated in 
the dream is the conflict of the biting, devouring 
infant (the spacemen with hollow stomachs 
and antennae) who is threatened with loss of his 
mother for wanting too much of her, for wanting 
to eat her up and incorporate her. À 

A stern early latency superego is revealed in 
the punitive attitudes attributed to the father 
following the dream, as he threatens to strap or 
cut the boy for his aggressive behaviour. Perhaps 
it is to escape the brandishments of this severe 
conscience that the boy retreats from the oedipal 
conflicts and castration fears to the earlier 
infantile concerns with oral need and aggression. 


protection, and separation. 


Gv) Dreams at 9 years 1 month 


It was in the interview just prior to the one in 
which he related what follows here that Gary had 
conceded for the first time his ‘ past > guilty 
struggle over masturbation through his associa- 
tions to the nightmare of the hairy hand. 

He said that he was continuing to have dreams 
of Dracula, Frankenstein, and the Wolf Man in 
which they were trying to “get ° him and eat him 
up. These dreams he said were frightening, but 
failed to reach the terrifying proportions of the 
nightmares, because he would know 1n the dream 
that it was a dream and could wake up before 
the monster would get him. Also, he said he had 
learned to enjoy some of his other dreams 
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because he had found himself able to gain the 
j d and wake up before the 
pleasure he wante 
i ent came. 
ai mple, just recently he had had a dream 
in which he had gone to the supermarket with his 
mother and she had left him alone for a time. He 
went to the cash register and took all the money 
in his hand. The woman in charge of the store 
saw him and started to chase him but ‘ just before 
she was about to catch me I woke up and I found 
I had nothing in my hand’. He resisted discuss- 
ing this dream further, insisting that as it was 
* just in my head ’ there was nothing to be gained 
by telling of it further. Perhaps, he said, he would 
have liked to buy all kinds of sweets and ice 
cream with the money—to have a feast with his 
mother. In the play that followed he was 
identified with a small bandit army that took 
on a much larger, dangerous German army. He 
was the sentinel on a high tower who could see 
everything, but the tower kept collapsing. 
Comment. The development of a more power- 
ful reality sense has shown itself even in the 
dreams themselves, to provide protection for the 
ego and prevent the full occurrence of a night- 
mare. Gary’s repudiation of the reality of the 
dream is reminiscent of Freud’s ‘ dream within a 
dream ° (1900, p. 338) in which the dreamer says, 
‘ After all, it’s only a dream.’ Later in a discus- 
sion of secondary revision Freud considered 
further the meaning of the critical remark, ‘ this 
is only a dream ° (pp. 488-489), * The censorship 
uses these words to meet the anxiety or the 
distressing feeling aroused by it’ 
he adds, these words lull the for 
to sleep in order to make it p 
dream to continue, 
illustrated by Gary’s dr 
which he has learned t 
dream through esca ing the superego and its 
punishment. A split ; 


sphere, namely, the ability to force waking 
before the punishment can be meted out. It is 
also likely that Gary’s ability to ‘enjoy? his 
dreams is due in part to a softening or relaxation 
of the superego itself much in the manner that 
Bornstein (1951) has described as Occurring in 
the later phase of latency. 
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The critical reader may by this time na 
wondered how it can be that with so oe 
evidence of strengthening of the ego’s deen 
a dream of such direct wish fulfillment can he 
with so little apparent distortion and a apres 
of distress. Again, it would appear the be, 
slipped away from the superego’s punis snfiict 
by regressively removing the oedipal L itat 
to a safer pregenital sphere, thus cage it is 
an earlier, less threatening level. After a vith 
only food the dreamer wants to enjoy me 
mother after he has his money, so he is a the 
of any further wish. Only in the invasion in the 
supermarket proprietress’s cash registon a in 
spontaneous phrase, ‘I found I had arie 
my hand’ upon waking, and in the adven ith the 
the bandit sentinel, are links suggested Y“ turba- 
continuing guilty struggle over genital ma 
tion and its attending castration anxiety. 


ths 
JOE: Dreams at the age of 11 years 9 mon 


ticu- 
Full-fledged nightmares in latency, pa on, 
larly in the later phase, seem to be pngisturbed 
except in the instance of quite severely d! oy in 
children. The following example from “nxiet° 
late latency is not a nightmare, but an dvances 
punishment dream which illustrates the tet of 
made in freeing the dream’s manifest Ss 
direct intrusion by instinctual conflicts. 10 yeats 
Joe began treatment in the Clinic ae enuresis: 
4 months of age because of problems © to clow® 
fear of going to school and a tendency aginativ? 
nervously, He was an appealing and im to com” 
boy who was more than usually aes hi 
municate his inner life and to en oedip?! 
conflicts in fantasy. His unresolved certai 
struggles had left him in latency v ageri w 
residue, including a veritable m pla a 
frightening and devouring monsters t occa i n 
him at night in fears of the dark and in lents 22 
nightmares. Through his artistic ee ships P? 
increasing investment in outside frien 
was able during his treatment to peir 500% 
monsters in cartoons and exploit t mo ghy 
value in a monster club he organized a e 
friends. Concomitantly, as these sed. ee 
master d, the nightmares cea wa 
y progressed, 


. ent. 
After a year and a half his treatme’ ving 


f 
concerned with his intense releu e ad 
from his castration anxiety, to gran s £ al 
any role in the insemination process 


` (0) {i 
preferred to retain the infantile notion H 
impregnation and female parthenogen he stot 
Phobic conflict found apt expression tee th vs? 
of‘ The Fit and the Pendulum ’ which h 


y 
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Was ‘ > 
of fate oh a (For a psycho-analytic discussion 

ith his = mane tale see Bonaparte, 1933.) 
terrible ne mial skill in drawing he depicted the 
A a rils of the ‘ sleeping > man and identi- 
Was 2 tek the terror he experienced as he 
n vivid ert with the great lowering blade. 
away at a he described how the rats gnawed 
im With he a freeing him, only to leave 
walls. When anger of the converging claustral 
fears he re ye of the state of his own night 
involving E ied that he no longer had nightmares 
Several oo ome and Dracula, but had had 
he would — of a different kind. In these 
Ssignment a po with a homework 
€ afraid es he was to hand in. He would 
Would Ep he would not get it in on time. He 
from the ggle to finish to escape a punishment 
eyond a encher that he could not specify 
Would feel ague disapproval. Upon awaking he 
Act gettin relieved, for he knew that he was in 
that the he work in on time. He said he felt 
With his ri seemed to have something to do 
control, ar of wetting his bed and of losing 


The j Z 
how stration is given here to demonstrate 
Stinctuay ot from the unconscious in- 
Manifest hls relation to the parents the 
a life had become in this boy. 
“ware that the dream was somehow 
phallic im mn his struggle over control of 
ict was cl ses during the night, but the con- 
Punisher P resented in quite different terms. The 
a E the parent, thinly disguised 
in of monster and threatening 
dc his puni rather displaced to the teacher, 
'Stressin, shments are a subtler though highly 
N “involve s2PProval. The conscious issues 
ints k Soe dreamer’s relationship in the 
it wine väl sro There is no breakthrough of 
to manife or threat of it in the dream and 
i aintain ly concerned with the ego’s struggles 
deeatenin its sublimations, with the superego 
oe nee Punishment for any failure. The 
tandarg. ides. evidence of internalization of 
Without z requirements, and critical attitudes, 
Parent ' a direct physical representation of the 
Th t ofan evidence of more complete develop- 
ancueh in je pendently functioning superego. 
aties thas interview material Joe revealed 
pet at Wa at were fundamental in his neurcS®, 
w issue. S apparent in the dreams were deriva- 
he pan S at a reality level, far removed from 


i asi . f 
like c € instinctual conflicts. The nightmare- 


Onflict ; 
Pengu ict is expressed by ‘The Pit and the 


um? 
m? story, which he is able to keep at a 


ea 
nnecte, 


Cast S e 
ang ation, 
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considerable distance from himself. In this ability 
Joe, the oldest child in this study, had reached 
an advanced phase in a sequence of efforts at 
mastery of anxiety in dreams, a sequence which 
began with an example at 13 months in which 
the nascent ego was utterly overwhelmed by 
projected id forces of the most primitive sort. 


DISCUSSION 
The Nightmare Phenomenon in Childhood 


It would appear from our examples, and from 
the work of others, that the nightmare may occur 
in each phase of the child’s development from the 
end of the first year, and its sporadic occurrence 
may not in itself reflect significant psycho- 
pathology. Rather, the data suggest that with 
each successive phase, nightmares may give 
expression to those anxieties and conflicts that 
are characteristic of the particular development 
period and may even presage an important 
functional advance. Further, the nightmare 
content and latent thoughts concern not only 
those issues and anxieties that are current in the 
child’s life, but in the situation of sleep, earlier 
but persisting conflicts of the profoundest sort 
may be regressively reactivated. This fact, 
together with the particular circumstances of the 
sleeping child (I am referring here to his separa- 
tion from the loved object upon whom he is 
dependent, to the withdrawal from reality, and 
to the special regressive properties of sleep) 
seems to account for the overwhelming character 
of the anxiety in nightmares and for the tendency 
of nightmares in each phase to bear a certain 
resemblance to one another. It will be recalled, 
for example, that the Wolf Man’s 4-year-old 
birthday nightmare concerned not only his 


castration anxiety, but reactivated earlier wishes 
I level related to passive- 


porative and oral-sadistic im 
(1935), Fraiberg’s (1950), and Schon 9 
examples will also n this connexion. 
Thus David’s nightmare, 
reveals not only his discovery, of the cas 
threat, but also his fear of retaliation for oral and 
anal sadistic impulses toward his mother an 
little brother. Sarah’s night terror 
attack, though stimulated by her highly segue e 
relationship with her father and on one leve 
reflecting anxiety regara a g 
chistic impulses, dise ose: ; 
ing T as a a time as the ‘rat trauma of a 
year, and in her associated play sessions she 
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revealed concerns with oral attack upon the 
mother with fear of her retaliation and abandon- 
ment. The prolonged period of hallucination 
at age four following the attack suggests that 
such traumata, occurring when the ego is 
immature, may predispose the child to later ego 
regression, with at least temporary loss of reality 
testing, in response to conflict laden situations 
which re-arouse the memory of the earlier 
experience. Gary’s dream of the spacemen 
concerns not only the dangers in the ongoing 
rivalry with his father, but, with the threat of 
punishment, the earlier infantile fear of loss of 
the mother with permanent separation from her 
is re-evoked. Behind the oedipal fear of the 
vengeful, castrating father in Marty’s God-in- 
Heaven dream and Gary’s nightmare of the 
lobster shells, can be seen the earlier longing 
for and fear of the overwhelming, preoedipal 
mother, perceived as devouring or enveloping 
by the child. Nightmares thus provide yet 
another piece of evidence that anxieties and 
conflicts of earlier periods of development 
continue to exist side by side with those of the 
most recent times, needing only the appropriate 
and sufficient stimulus to become active once 
more. 

It seems that early traumata and fixations 
may play a role in selecting the direction that the 
regressive process will take in the dream, but the 
absence of such gross traumatization seems to 
confer no immunity from nightmares upon the 
sleeping child. Rather, the nightmare pheno- 
menon appears to be so universall 
and to involve fears and conflicts 
fundamental in the development of man that 
we can perhaps learn more from studying the 
nature of the clinical entity and the circumstances 
under which it occurs than by Searching for 
specific historical explanations. Similarly, thougt 
undue sexual stimulation, such as kea 
exposure to parental intercourse, may bring th 
child’s excitement and fear to the geht 
where a nightmare will be precipitated seach 
a history, though frequent, is not Aa 
present in children who have suffered ni tt 
mares. of great interest, however is S 
manner in which the circumstances and : 
of the child’s life, such i ahs 

; 5 as the terrible threat of 
Gary s teacher, or the sequence of events 
firming the actuality of castration and destin 
Jim’s case, may find their place among the child's 
existing inner conflicts bott nd ‘ise 

3 


a current a 
augment them, and later find their influence 
Repeatedly in these 


y prevalent, 
that are so 


active in the nightmare. 
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p ; 
examples we have found an intimate interplay 
between the child’s inner conflicts and ine 
fears, and the objective threats, circumstance 
and events of his environment, whose parias 
configuration finds a resonance in the ER 
inner struggles. Rather than reflecting a es 
lished pathology, nightmares in our oa to 
often seem to provide a healthy respons! 
strong provocation or threat. 


The Nightmare, Anxiety, and the 
Ego in Childhood 


, 5 the 
Because of a certain consistency fford an 
character of fear in nightmares, they @ ren 0 


excellent opportunity to observe how child oity 
various ages attempt to master severe 4 yiov" 
both within dreams and in the beha 
associated with them. e ion and 
Night terrors, with full loss of orientatlo 'after 
confusion of inner with outer reality evo idre" 
waking, seem to be most characteristic of C? so i 
in the first two years of life when the 
immature, self-object differentiation 


tory experience without assistance, an% 15. 
dependent on outside intervention for ei 

his equilibrium. The infant at this 48° with 
nearly helpless state has few resoure r 
which to deal with the tensions that va je 
him. David’s ability in the later pi period 
restrict the breakthrough of anxiety tot E wa 
of sleep suggests he has already develoP ytin 
of averting such outbreaks during th? nisms ° 
through play activity and other mec ne 
discharge and defence, whereas it will cur / 
that in the first example the fears er pig 
sleep and waking alike. Though ead pE 
dependent on his parents for com He isti 

2 years 10 months David is able to us¢ m eam ue 
tion they provide between reality 20° jen” 
master the frightening hallucinatory Sistine 
though he is not able to maintain this 

in the months that follow. 

The elaborate rituals and ceremo prek arly 
which a two- or three-year-old child g ea! 4 
the field’ before going to bed seem fe feat’ ; 
efforts to guard against the dangers hea” j 
may encounter in his sleep. Similarly, o t0 
companions he takes to bed help t° © iies e5 
the fear of separation and prov! S trule 
replace the parents in the anticipate o 088 pe 
in the night. Nightmares, when they € ne oft 
older children, always seem to retain en 


Ax. — 
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uali z 
Bek conan of reality contact, perhaps due to 
tenuous ae some link with the period of 
rece of on eea of infancy. The fear of 
children PE ig in the nightmares of 
experiencing of emp may represent a re- 
overwhelmed o ry early infantile fear of being 
With ties o losing contact with reality. 
ùnctions of th maturation the reality testing 
over the dre ec ego provide increasing mastery 
the dream it ge -panic, may gradually infiltrate 
stein and ea ipilatency (as in Gary’s Franken- 
of its nishta an dreams), and finally rob it 
able to Se quality. One therapist was 
little boy's de e = in the sequence of steps of a 
in regard to ia opment of reality discrimination 
3k the a. frighteners ’ in his nightmares. 
Which lobst ild began to have nightmares in 
rst saw tis came and bit his toes. When he 
Sters ao i a at 4 he insisted that the 
eir mitchiok id come during the night to do 
arrived at a After a year of therapy he 
0 attribute penpan, being as yet unwilling 
dream’, H his vivid night-time experience to ‘a 
Not really = determined that the lobsters were 
ather, they the room when they bit his toes. 
Of them a wi were somewhere else, and a picture 
Was this Ao sent into his room by television. It 
Dgers ransmitted picture which then bit his 

Site ta ie 

dreams ne development of Freud’s theory of 
‘eearded o dream work has tended to be 
us the ee in the domain of the instincts. 
tpedensati Phenomena of symbol formation, 
he Beste ie displacement and distortion as 
Primary in dreams are seen as examples of 
and Eien thinking, characteristic of the 
t, in addi ating instinctual discharge. How- 
Sms may ition to this function these mechan- 
defensive also be regarded as among the earliest 
king ae of the immature ego, a 
and ma esperate creativity ° aimed at reducing 
examples ens instinctual tension. In our 
disguise o the increasing capacity of the ego to 
a symbol. distort the sources of anxiety through 
as emo matrix of ever expanding complexity 
x See in the nightmares of each 
q fence e developmental period and provides a 
avid at of considerable importance. Thus 
Monstr. only 2 years 10 months has already 
Slements ated the capacity to modify the raw 
distortions, f his conflict through a variety of 
t cements condensations and symbolic dis- 
pose Al S, and for this reason aS well as for 
Y the oy cited is not totally overwhelmed 
ightmare experience as at 13° months. 
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In our later examples these modifications became 
increasingly complex until the original conflict 
could not be readily detected merely by inspec- 
tion of the dream. Concomitantly the children 
were less overwhelmed by the conflicts in the 


nightmare. 
It is likely that it is the increasing ability of the 


ego to defend against the direct emergence of 
sexual and aggressive drives, together with the 
increasing capacity to turn to reality, that 
accounts for the apparent diminished frequency 
of nightmares in the latency period. If this 
hypothesis is correct, We could expect an 
increased incidence of nightmares in prepuberty 
and early adolescence when the increase in the 
force of the sexual and aggressive drives threatens 
again to overwhelm the defensive capabilities of 
the ego. Whether or not this increase in fre- 
quency actually occurs would be a question 
worth investigating. 

The study of these nightmares has also given 
us an opportunity to observe a number of 
developments in the dreamers’ object relation- 
ships. The child's increasing autonomy and 
independence from the parents make their direct 
role in providing comfort and in satisfying the 
dream’s hidden libidinal aims less and less 
urgent, until the dreamer fails even to inform 
them of the dream event. Moreover, shifts in the 
representation of the parents can be observed 
in the dreams themselves. In the smaller children 
inanimate objects, and later animals, may be the 
conveyors of terror, and the representation © 
the parents is rudimentary, Or occurs according 
to certain of their qualities as the child perceives 
them. Sexual differentiation, at first incomplete, 


becomes gradually more explicit, and, as the 
oedipal triangle becomes established, human 
figures appear increasingly in the dreams. In 
latency, with the further development © m 


superego and a greater strengthening of e 
defensive processes, the oedipal principals 
retreat once more behind a variety © 
masks, costumes and other disguises. |” 
continuing oedipal e can easily | R 
detected in the nightmares of the latency penoa 
but there appears to be a for the c i ' 
to meet the parental adversary on Breen al 
ground,” particularly of a al ede = 
examples. This regression o a familiar P 


itali the waking play as well 
genitality, observable 1m Aenea L E 


as the dreams of latency chi l 
a defence, in this case against the more imme- 
4 t of the oedipal situation. 


diate narcissistic t rea : i 
Despite the fact that fear of punishment 1s SO 
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prominent in nightmares, because of the visual 
nature of dream representation, it is difficult to 
apply the superego concept to the punishing 
forces. At what point, for example, in the 
evolution of nightmares are we to distinguish in 
the child’s ‘ attacker ° a punishing superego from 
the hallucinated representation of outside per- 
sons or from the projection of the child’s own id 
forces? Certainly mere representation of an 
attacking image, as in the vacuum cleaner night- 
mare at the age of 13 months, does not establish 
the existence of an independent Psychic agency. 
By the criterion of visual representation of a 
punishing agent in the dream, the six-year-old 
who finds his genitals threatened by a hairy hand 
would not be distinguished from the infant of 
13 months who is attacked by the cleaner. 
Furthermore, it remained difficult in the dreams to 
separate an agency based on internalized parental 
attitudes represented visually from the direct 
perceptual representatives of the feared parents 
or their qualities. Perhaps only in latency, when 
n ‘invisible force’ produces a regression from 
the intolerable genital wishes to pregenital 
conflicts, are we correct in speaking of the 
operation of a separately functioning superego, 
With modification of the Superego as latenc 
advances, and relaxation of its rigid hold in the 
dreams, the dreamer, mayas in the case of Gary’s 
supermarket dream, be permitted on occasion 


some pleasures at a pregenital level without 
experiencing severe anxiety, 


The Nightmare, Childr 
and the Developme 
Niederland( 1957)re 


in a little boy betwe 
As would be expec 


ens Dreams in General, 
nt of Psychic Structure 


relationships 
elaborate events re- 


as anxiety dreams reflect 
likely to demonstrate de 
ture than simple wish 
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which the impulses have met with little oi 
opposition within the psyche. Stated am with 
the nightmare, inasmuch as it is sangerne BT 
impulses that are unacceptable and threa e 
ego’s equilibrium, will reveal the psy 
efforts to repel or modify such drives. betore i 
It is possible that in the nightmare, be the 
becomes overwhelming, we are witness BE 
development of the psychic apparatus anxiety: 
nascendi as it struggles to master intense “ayiran 
Perhaps the ego, deprived of familiar E those 
mental supports and defences (partiana e 
involving motor activity such as play), is i anying 
in sleep by instinctual forces and e nought 
anxiety to elaborate mechanisms of ment in 
such as symbolic disguise and displace oie 
order to ward off the dangers that Pe which 
threaten its integrity. To the extent halleng? 
the ego is successful in mastering this © needec 
with the intervention of the parents ni mental 
the nightmare may herald a deve rT er 
advance. Pediatricians and parents, for gntmares 
have noted that a child may have ne i 
just before he takes his first steps, Sda early 
gaining bowel control. But if the chi the 
development has been faulty, and ssociate 
cannot effectively meet the stresses a J 
with the nightmare, or if the parents e , g 
to aid in relieving the burden of e bf 
nightmare’s overwhelming impact dle 
lasting, have a disorganizing effect, an an eve 
its wake unresolved conflicts that 
tually have a crippling effect on the e80- 
SUMMARY n explo 
It has been the purpose of this study approae) 
the potentialities of a development? | hen? 
to children’s nightmares, viewing t re su e 
menon as one to which most children 4 resent? 
at some time in their lives. I have P rich e 
case material to demonstrate hov ight 
source of information study of Pain d 
can be for advancing our understan pildho? g 
deepest anxieties and conflicts of © port Be 
Evidence has been put forth to siR nigh 
Proposition that the extreme intensi nil d 
marish anxiety stems not only from ciat? 


current conflicts, but also from those an a 
fears dating from an earlier perio olatt a 
reactivated under the regressive @ T wi e 
conditions of sleep. It is this lin po 


earlier time, a time when the ego iA fem” 
vulnerable, less resourceful D i 
grounded in a separate reality, Toing 
opinion; accounts for the overwhe 


j 
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acte 5 
in some San tat all nightmares seem to possess 
m ee to understand the conditions 
examples rh nightmares occurred in my 
complex A have emphasized the essential and 

EA E ion amr of several factors. 
the thrust environmental events and forces, 
Ses, the os spontaneous developmental proces- 
and ast, i of the child’s conflicts both current 

a irena nd the state of the ego at the time of 
actors ts Naat the effect of physiological 
mare’ rani illness. The timing of the night- 
Pail tee to depend on the 
aS a result sia tension of overwhelming degree 
cations or th a series of environmental provo- 
Specifically a of a configuration perceived as 
conficts, eaningful in the terms of the child’s 

e 

ve aad ae been able to trace a considerable 

are anxiet aoe child’s mastery of the night- 

detenis rom a time of total helplessness 
grees of nce in infancy through various 
Warding off partial success in modifying or 
to the final the frightening dream phenomena, 
atency, | Prevention of the nightmare itself in 
ability of the association with this increasing 
nightmare he ego to defend against anxiety in the 
With the dj and through behaviour connected 
Ment in iene we have seen a parallel develop- 
Telations a reality testing functions and in the 
ose o the primary objects. 

e ensive related to this development of the ego’s 
With it) a betes (and at times identical 
the nighin have seen an evolution of structure in 
Psychic TG and in the complexity of the 
Thus, Ba rai as it is: displayed therein. 
tak y ugh the little boy of 2 years 10 months 
Mightinan oa his castration concerns in his 
t isio he has already achieved the ability 
Umber ise his wishes and fears through a 
tions of displacements, distortions, projec- 
Th the pas formations, and condensations. 

ater examples a further advance in the 
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DRE 
AMS IN WHICH THE ANALYST APPEARS UNDISGUISED— 
A CLINICAL AND STATISTICAL STUDY’ 


By 


MILTON ROSENBAUM?, Bronx, N.Y. 


My i D 
Bre ore in this subject developed in the 
Period in SRI analysis with a patient during a 
transferenc hich there was an unusually strong 
èelings of Re well as unusually strong conscious 
strugglin a positive nature on my part. When 
became E with feelings about the patient, I 
disguised Se of the fact that I appeared un- 
Tather fre =i of her dreams, and this was 
ost a Ses as she was a prolific dreamer. 
frequency ‘pa however, was my feeling that the 
Unusual Sin my appearance in her dreams was 
P. ST e had not particularly noticed this 
y impressi in other patients, and indeed it was 
rather rare ne that such dreams in general were 
Iscomfort t} esides, there was a vague feeling of 
Was something these dreams indicated that there 
the patient ing wrong in my analytic work with 
Strong fee}; I was aware, of course, of my own 
Feelings 3 ane which gave rise to some guilt 
a the patient, wondered if I should continùe 
n addit; a 
on T remembered Gitelson’s (1952) 
Occurrence is subject, namely, that the early 
Ognosis E ae phenomenon indicated a poor 
Ntertra f the later occurrence indicated a 
c leagues 11 erence problem. I asked several 
a nae they had had similar experiences 
iene neral comments were that it was an 
{O the tite Phenomenon. My curiosity led me 
Caring Tature, which was sparse, and after 
at the ja paper on the topic by Irving Harris 
decideq 6 erican Psychoanalytic meeting, I 
ie undertake this study. 
Paper, ‘ The Emotional Position of the 
itelson in the Psycho-Analytic Situation ’, 
(1952) said that the appearance of the 
Undisguised in the early dreams of a 
may indicate that the analyst actually 


1 
Pg, this 
machoanareet was read at a meeting of the New York 
2 Hating of ipo ociety on 15 December 1964 and at a 
arch 196° British Psycho-Analytical Society on 


resembles in behaviour or appearance an import- 
ant person in the patient’s life, and, therefore, 
the transference situation may be too real. In 
such an event it might be best to transfer the 
patient to another analyst. He also mentioned 
that such a dream may indicate that the analyst 
is reacting to the patient as a person as a conse- 
quence of an unresolved neurotic transference 
potential in himself, and is thus using the patient 
as a transference object. However, such dreams 
occurring later in the analysis had no special 
significance, being related to ordinary trans- 
ference and/or countertransference problems. 
In his paper Gitelson quoted Blitzsten on this 
subject, as did Rappaport in a paper on ‘The 
First Dream in the Erotized Transference ° 
(1959). It seems probable that the phenomenon 
was brought to the attention of Gitelson and 
Rappaport by Blitzsten. I will quote Blitzsten’s 
personal communications to Rappaport, as they 


appear in Rappaport’s paper. . 
If the analyst appears without disguise as himself 


already in the first dream, the prognosis is un- 
g to be a very difficult 


favourable, or this is goin; 1 1 
analysis. This type of dream occurring SO early in 
the analysis indicates that the patient 1n his un- 


conscious is unab jate between the 
n of the past, Or that 


analyst and a significant perso 
the analyst in his appearance and behaviour really 
resembles such a person too closely. At any rate the 
analysis is going to be erotized rig 


` (By erotization he meant excessive d 1 ) 
; in a transference situation the analyst is seen as if 
he were the parent, while in erotization of the 
arent. «+ - If the analyst, how- 
d as his identical self immediately in 
worked through quite 

atient to another 
ion of the 


ever, is portraye 
the first dream, 1 
early or one has to send 
analyst. This may occur Wi 
artment of Psychiatry’ 
Yeshiva University} 


Chairman, Dep 
Bronx Municipa 


2 Professor and Jep 
Albert Einstein College of Medicina 
and the Psychiatric Service © 
Hospital Center. 
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therapist or it may occur with any therapist who 
resembles the significant person in the patient’s life 
experience and therefore imposes on him all the 
qualities of this individual. 


Rappaport (1959) cited a case and concluded 
that if the analyst appears in the first dream the 
situation should immediately be brought into 
focus as this will permit a fairly accurate evalua- 
tion of the prognosis. 

Savitt (1960) reported a patient with a highly 
erotized transference in which he appeared 
undisguised in the very first dream. He con- 
sidered the early occurrence of such dreams to 
beinfrequent. Yet he cautioned that such patients 
place a heavy burden on the analyst's technical 
skill and on his continued need for self- 
scrutiny. 

Harris (1962) reviewed the literature and 
commented that there was neither traditional nor 
current interest in the phenomenon. He posed 
the question whether the appearance of the 
analyst in the dream is due to something in the 
dreamer or something in the analyst. He quoted 
Feldman (1945) who thought it represented the 
deep wish for reunion with the mother, i.e. it 
comes from the dreamer, and Gitelson (1952) 
who was inclined to think it came from the 
analyst. 

_ Harris reviewed his own case material con- 
sisting of 17 cases in analysis and psycho- 
analytic psychotherapy. Of some 2100 dreams 
the analyst appeared undisguised in about 10 
per cent. The criteria that Harris used were less 
specific in that he considered a reference to the 
analyst as well as his undisguised appearance of 
equal import in his data. Harris stated that the 
dream is not usually an early dream in therapy 
occurring on the average in the 27th hour in ‘ 
Series of 7 patients and in the 42nd ho in 
another series of 10 patients. He acc fie 
this shift by his own inexperience oi oe HA 
that in his early work (first seven see pes T 
less able to handle transference phi iy 

phenomena. 
He suggested that the dream of the analyst 
disguised indicates that the patient pettsive ihe 
analyst not only as a need-recognizer aut ali 
as a need-supplier and therefore he conside = 
such dreams closely associated to oral S 
mother-fusion dreams. EE 

Recently Yazmajian (1964) reported in detail 
a case study of an analytic patient in which T 
appeared undisguised in the first dream (second 
hour). His patient, a single woman of 26. 
revealed many of the characteristics of patients 
reported by previous authors, such as severe 
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pregenital difficulties, ego defects, and an early 
intense erotized transference. He concluded 
that the appearance of the analyst undisguls¢ 
in a dream is a defence in which reality is used to 
ward off unconscious memories, similar to the 
defensive role of a screen memory. On ê 
deeper level, he considered the phenomenon as 
an expression of a mother-fusion wish, as Feld- 
man had suggested previously. E 
There were many similarities between ae 
jian’s patient and mine. In both cases there W4 
an immediate strong erotized transference an 
great curiosity about the private lives © dl 
analysts. The mothers were described as cold an 
rejecting. s tune 
f seeing 
tifie 
jents 


younger sister. A 
The patient who aroused my curiosit 
phenomenon was a 32-year-old married wn 
the mother of two, a son and a daughter. a 
was referred for analysis because her ce hich 
suffered hypomanic attacks, several © 2 no 
necessitated hospitalization. The patient tion- 
complaints and considered herself to be €M? s O 
ally healthy; but, because of vague febra she 
guilt in connexion with her husband’s iine 
accepted the advice of the referring physi ister 
The patient was the middle child, with ® her 
three years older, and a sister five year iay 
junior who was quite beautiful, extremely 4 
and charming. The patient’s mother, r to 
sarcastic, snobbish. woman, always "° i to 
the patient as her intelligent daughter, 2” 
younger sister as her beautiful daughter g the 
father, on the other hand, obviously Pagel ses 
patient, but demanded perfection with Pi FO 
of various rewards, none of which he kep": ride 
instance, as a child of five, she starte 
horses and won many prizes, but neve" £ 
own horse as her father had promised 0” 
Ous occasions. The father, a well-known n 
in his younger days, had obviously W4 
boy, and, good athletically as the patien 


yin this 


, 


she both failed and frustrated him. f pild” 
The most important traumatic event hen pe 
hood occurred at the age of four Ñ. owed 


Mother delivered a full-term still birth. E esp. 
by the birth of her sister a year later- , pt ba 
most vivid childhood memories, the p with 
an amnesia for events before the age ° me tw? 
no memories whatsoever of her mot 


UNDISGUISED ANALYST IN DREAMS 


re A S 
a with no memories of childhood 
ee ee rigidly compulsive, with a 
Piovemente bs erest and concern with bowel 
Re went ike tees Ba in the evening, 
asking the se e rituals which included 
movement = whether she had had a bowel 
avatory ha she spent countless hours in the 
difficulty d ving bowel movements with great 
thers sa spite daily cathartics. In addition, 
be sure’ of is y memories, ‘ screen memories to 
in the nde father urinate while she hid 
Was clearly se amper. The retention of stools 
| Penis on. Ee ated to pregnancy fantasies and 
the phenom owever, what interested me about 
o [a een was not the classical equation 
as she oota. y=penis, but rather that as long 
the preg retain the stool and keep it inside, 
ce the ea fantasy could be gratified; but 
With its ate appeared then reality impinged 
only Shite. ciated disappointment—i.e. it was 

nt 

Nattonine of the patient the mother was a 
er Rte ee, She never once remembered 
look. Tq smiling, laughing, or with a kindly 
chondriac addition, the mother was a hypo- 
atigue, ating complaining of extreme 
that she suffer: was also rather good evidence 
ne pati ered post-partum depressive episodes. 
80Vernesse ent was brought up by nurses and 
excellent si went to private schools, was an 
udent, and entered college at the age 
During college there were a few 
he T rebellious acting-out against the 
fe T these engaged several times, but always 
r M colle e relationships.. After graduating 
Tom a Io ge, she fell in love with a young man 
Telationshin socio-economic background. The 
but he a was a deep and meaningful one, 
She met Ver proposed marriage. In this setting 
Wn set and married her husband, one of her 
© mari The main neurotic determinants of 

i) poe were: 
brothers. husband was the younger of two 
Y his tee father’s favourite, but rejected 
Passive to ad and completely dominated by and 
is tyrannical brother. The patient 


identi 
9 fied wi 
ave broha both her husband and the aggres- 


(ii) He er, 
castrated. as sexually prudish, and represented 
(ii) H; man, 

; Conscion’ hypomanic attacks, which she un- 
Statifieg e encouraged by an indifferent attitude, 
Sadistic ; C" Tepressed oral aggressive and anal 

C impulses, > 


= 
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(iv) Her need to care for him as a sort of sick 
child was restitution for the unconscious guilt 
for the dead baby sister. 

The analytic material from this case in refer- 
ence to the dreams of the analyst undisguised 
can be used to support the various possibilities 
already cited to explain the phenomenon, 
namely: 

(i) It comes from the dreamer and is associated 
with a highly erotized transference. 

(ii) It comes from the outside, being related 
to the analyst’s personality and to his behaviour, 
as well as to the countertransference. In my 
case there were similarities in certain personality 
characteristics between me and her father. 
There was a strong countertransference on the 
positive side and also occasional conscious 
wishes to gratify the patient's needs. 

But, in addition, the importance of the face 
was over-determined for the following reasons: 

(i) Mother’s face was perceived as mean, cruel, 
stern and angry, while my face was perceived as 
just the opposite. 

(ii) Asa child, her father threw cold water on 
her face to stop her from crying, and always 
commented that if she cried her face would be 
frozen, while in the analysis she gradually became 
able to cry. 

(iii) Her own self-image was that she looked 
like a bull-dog while the face of her younger 
sister was beautiful. 

Finally, on a symbolic level, her mother’s 
face was equated with the breast. Much material 
was uncovered dealing with oral aggressive 
impulses towards her mother and retaliatory 
fears of being destroyed. At these times dreams 
of me undisguised were associated with the 


longed-for good breast and good mother. i 
dream following an hour in 


An example is a i : 
which I raised the question of possibly setting 
the date for termination. The dream was as 
follows: 

The patient was in 
on time for her regular r 
of my office and was surpris 
did not expect her at that p 
noted that my face looked diffe 
shrunken, smaller and flat. € 
the hand and le my consulting room. 
She noted that the ¢ 
tained an old-fashioned 
table and chairs, 
soda on the table. e was also a new deep- 
freeze, but she Wa e whether or not it 
contained food, and when she asked me about 
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this I told her I had bought it second hand from 
the Bran Country Club. À 

The essential associations were as follows: (i) 
To the appearance of my face she related a recent 
meeting with a very well known man who 
occupied a high governmental position. On 
first meeting him, he appeared very friendly and 
was quite warm and cordial to her, but, during 
the course of the reception, she saw him in a 
side view talking to someone else and noted that 
he seemed emaciated, and that his face was 
flattened. (ii) To the old-fashioned ice-cream 
parlour and chairs, she related how her favourite 
soda as a young child was a ‘ black-and-white °, 
and she always ordered the same soda, even 
until this day, and always eats the ice-cream first, 
On many occasions her mother took her to ice- 
cream parlours, but the mother ordered a variety 
of sodas while she continued with the same one. 

She then repeated a memory in which she, 
as a very young child, noted that her mother’s 
breasts were flattened and she had the feeling 
that somehow she was responsible for the 
disappearance or the shrinking of mother’s 
breasts. 

The Bran Country Club Was a reference to 
childhood breakfast cereals and to golf which her 


mother took up during the patient’s first year of 
life. 


Therefore, as far as 
believe that 


longing for the breasts, 


And now to return to the statistical study, 
METHOD 


The data were Collected from 


- The 


undisguised in the early dreams 
first dream, correlate with a po 

(iv) Does the Phenomenon 
unusually intense an unusually 
ith an unusually 


ic hours €ach from 
the initial, middle, and terminal phases of the 
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š A ive study- 
analysis were singled out for E oat 
All dreams reported as occurring du 
night were regarded as a single dream. 


RESULTS 


a. 

1. Table I outlines some of the general A 
It is of interest to note that the main ee more 
not participating in the study given oy sts an 
experienced analysts (training ane note- 
graduate private practitioners) was lac accounts 
keeping. The reverse of this obviously ticipants- 
for the high percentage of student par een me 
The patients were evenly divided ben the 22 
and women (22 each) but only one o: 
analysts was a woman. 


Table I 
y 
GENERAL DATA ON DREAM STUD 


(A) Total cards sent out 380 nt) 
(B) Total number of replies 176 (46 a ae of B— 
(© Said would participate 70 CTR cent Che 
ra arer eent td 
~ 30 per cent O 
(2 eliminati 


(D) Did Participate 


Reasons for Refusals 


nt of 
57 (62 per ce 
No notes nen ) 
No time 32 
No interest 3 
No cases with 150 hours 14 
Total 106 
Participants 
Students 1 Se ae 
Training Analysts 2 Supervise 
Private Practitioners 2 Private 
— 44 
Total 22 Total of 2! 


cy ed 
2. The distributions and freda iseus 
dreams and of dreams of the analys 
were as follows: 


Table II inal 
5 nina! pal 
Initial Maik tem To r 
J 5 
hours hours hour: 170 
All dreams 511 618 
Dreams with 168 
analyst 57 
undisguised 54 57 -ed i 
jsguis’ nis 
Thus, the analyst appeared ee 7 i 
2:3 per cent of all the dreams h i 
Taction was quite constant throug alyse> 


n 
middle and terminal periods of the 4 


UNDISGUISED ANALYST IN DREAMS 


ie patients reported no dreams in 
of the 150 analyst appeared undisguised in any 
rented See sampled: 40 or 91 per cent, 
sampled. st one such dream in the sessions 
Ee teal analysis of the data revealed no 
Utnes dee orrelations between the frequency 
ference nge and an unusually intense trans- 
= “ae oe intense countertrans- 
the ae n lan unusual conscious reaction of 
o the patient. 
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In the initial 50 hours in cases in which there 
was an usually intense transference there was a 
trend towards greater frequency of dreams re- 
ported. However, the only statistically signifi- 
cant finding was that in these same cases there 
was a diminished frequency of dreams reported 
in the terminal 50 hours. 

4. No relationship was found between dreams 
in which the analyst appeared undisguised early 
in the analysis and the outcome of therapy 
(prognosis). 


Table III 


Relatj N 
lons| : P A S ° . ; 
out hip of dreams in which the analyst appears undisguised occurring in the first ten sessions and 


Come of treatment. 


Outcome of treatment 


Very Moderately No Undeter- 
prams with anal Lan satisfactory satisfactory Satisfactory change Worse mined Total 
© dreams with yst undisguised 3 2 1 0 0 2 8 

analyst undisguised 4 11 6 2 0 13 36 
5 Relationshi p f Table IV 
eatment, of dreams with analyst undisguised occurring in terminal 50 sessions and outcome of 


Outcome of treatment 


D Very Moderately No Undeter- 

Teams with a _ satisfactory satisfactory Satisfactory change Worse mined Total 

© dreams ee st undisguised 5 5 4 1 10 25 
analyst undisguised Z 8 3 1 5 19 


oy Th i 
e following patients described the analyst as himself in the first dreams they reported. 


Table V 
Patient Session in which ~ 
no, first dream 
4 was reported Outcome of treatment 
28 4th * Moderately satisfactory.” 
31 10th * Moderately satisfactory.’ i ? 
Ist “Satisfactory. Some resolution of castration complex—little changes 11 
36 pregenital personality characteristics.” 
42 25th ‘t Undetermined—Still in treatment.’ 
46 Ist * Very satisfactory.’ 


6th 


* Undetermined—Still in treatment.’ 


c : } 
Ontrast, the following patients reported no dreams of the analyst as himself: 


Patient Table VI 
No, 
2 Outcome of treatment 


19 i No change.’ 


30  , Undetermined. Not yet finished. Patient has made slig! 


43 R Moderately satisfactory.” 
atient discontinued analysis., 
the world,’ 


He provoked getting fired from his j 


ht, but not very satisfactory progress.” 


‘ob and left for trip around 
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6. The figures in Table VII represent the 
numbers of patients in whose case the analyst 
appeared undisguised most often in dreams 
reported during the series of 50 sessions indicated: 


Table VII 
Ist 50 Last 50 
sessions Middle 50 Sessions 
Analyst 14 11 15 
Mother 6 4} 4 
Father 4} 3 2} 
Husband 33 3 6 
Wife 6} T 43 
Sibling 14 2} 4 
DISCUSSION 


Taking into account the obvious difficulties of 
this type of study of an analytic problem as well 
as the well known resistance of analysts to a 
* statistical ’ approach, I still believe some of the 
findings are of interest and worthy of our 
attention.” The frequency of the phenomenon 
occurring in roughly 10 per cent of all dreams 
was a surprise to me. I will comment later on 
the reason for my surprise. But what is of more 
interest is that this study does not support the 
ideas expressed by Blitzsten, which were brought 
to the analytic literature by Gitelson (1952) and 
Rappaport (1959). Such dreams, Statistically, 
have no prognostic value, Certainly in individual 
instances the occurrence of such a dream may in 
specific circumstances have special Prognostic 


ance of the analyst 


j a ery first 
dream is associated 


ference, 


in the first dream in 
The findings do n 
Harris (1962) that t 


only three instances, 
ot support the conclusion of 
he phenomenon is increased 
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in the terminal phase of an analysis and hea 
related to separation problems.’ Indee aint 
findings in this study in regard to = F the 
indicate that the phenomenon is reduce ad 5 
terminal phase of an analysis in the pe only 
an intense transference. Furthermore, eau 
finding in this study which is statistically F 
cant is that there is a decline in fredi the 
reported dreams in the terminal 50 kon 
presence of an unusually intense a ie 
in contrast to a greater frequency of similar 
dreams in the initial 50 hours. There wich the 
trends with reference to dreams in bios total 
analyst appears undisguised but, “r atistically 
dream frequency, it does not become e: 
significant in the terminal 50 hours. finding: 
there is some validity to this partium Mier 
namely, the reduction of dreams in n intense 
phases of an analysis featured by 4 i 
transference, is there any reasonable lan 
for it? But before one advances an exp in mind 
be it reasonable or fantastic, let us Ker eporte 
that we are dealing with the frequency O 3 actual 
dreams rather than with the number | studies 
dreams since, from recent experimenti at these 
of dreaming, we can safely assume ed every 
Patients, like normal subjects, drent t with 
night. So the question is: Why did pa reams 1" 
an intense transference report Do in the 
the early phases of the analysis and 
terminal phases ? S 
Obviously the increased reporna o 
may represent resistance or over ed rep? 
resistance. Nevertheless, the neren o trat 
ing of dreams in patients with an hen need iy 
ference suggests the intensity of oe sum na 
please, to cooperate, to present gifts, F ysti 
to be as close as possible to the a vest i 
early phases of the analysis. The a: ma wa 
in reporting dreams in the final phase of the 
indicate a lessening or overcoming 
infantile wishes. of 
But now let me return to the frequen oy res 
dreams and to my surprise about ecan 
As mentioned in the introduction, the P? 
interested in this type of dream G ae n nt- 
of an analysis in which I became & atic 


f dreamt 
ming ort- 


3 This type of resistance is not limited to anal st: i 
characteristic of physicians in general as evidenced begs 
resistance of clinicians to the‘ epidemiological approach ? 
to disease, since physicians classically deal 


ax g with pati 
as individuals and not as population groups. patients 


. sa py 
concerned about my feelings towar as cy 
At that time and since then I pee fred 
analysts their offhand opinion of ohi 

5 


t 
m- stated tha 
“Ina personal communication Harris a e ie pho 
not been able to replicate with subas termin® © 
finding that these dreams increase in th ; 
of analysis. 


UNDISGUISED ANALYST IN DREAMS 


of this ki 
2 dor dream. Although here I do not 
atistics, the majority of the analysts 


Teplied i i 
that it was infrequent in their experience. - 


Tnterestj 
1 eed enough, several of them told me 
m aas a few days after I posed the question, 
ia ot e a dream in which they appeared 
analysts pa Furthermore, several experienced 
Uundisguised mitted í that l when they appeared 
vagus Sas patients’ dreams they felt 
analyst “Sha ort. Indeed, one experienced 
Undisguised menma that when she appeared 
attention to n s dream she paid unusually close 
strong a dream, made a particularly 
actually felt to understand the dream, and 
at she some discomfort despite the fact 
Concentrated her attention on the 


Patient’s į : 
one Immediate emotional state rather than 


oe Own, 

Noth s 
y era experienced analyst responded to 
that it icy with a forceful and dogmatic reply 
Patient Sider and, if it does, it means that 
N being tl enolic or potentially psychotic. 
ISmissed th of the findings in this study he 
that he did : discussion with the flat statement 
simply ask not believe the findings were true. I 
admitted Fa if he kept notes on dreams. He 
manner R did not, and then, in a more calm 
to his “a eplied that he would alert himself 
Sha: Ppearance in dreams in his current 

fe 

attaching et analysts were generally critical of 
tent of Famed significance to the manifest con- 
Cases of jes One such analyst mentioned two 
8PPeared ents in which the phenomenon 
vBnificance id in the analysis without particular 
Old the stud ut yet, in one of the two cases, he 
by RE Phen ent of the possible dire consequences 
Ee non. To be sure, some analysts, 
ponsider t minority of this private poll, did not 
regarded phenomenon to be infrequent or to 
°F dream, particularly different from any 
Question je sree the reaction of analysts to this 
at clinical keeping with the well known fact 
tapy, wi and research reports on psycho- 
ailed atte, ith only few exceptions, include de- 
Sctor and hen to the doctor. Studies of the 
thera: Yc his attitudes and behaviour in psycho- 
SYmbolic ause fear and anxiety because of their 
TeDorte threat to his defences. Tower (1964) 
how s fn « Countertransference ’ 
ay years previously a paper involving 
Adelaide Untertransference material, read by 
Sycho-g Ohnson, evoked massive anxiety in a 
Nalytic audience. In this connexion it is 


e 


e 
oth 


iz 
Ma paper on 
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worthy of note that, in the detailed case report 
by Yazmajian previously referred to, there was 
no mention whatsoever of his conscious, let 
alone unconscious, feelings towards the patient 
despite his need to reassure her to continue 
treatment. 5 

As a result of my personal experience, to- 
gether with the findings in this study and the 
informal responses of many colleagues, I am 
inclined to believe that the chief significance of 
this type of dream is the analyst’s awareness of 
it as a distinct occurrence of special significance. 
I can cite as evidence to su i 
the fact that in the case in which my interest 
became focussed on the phenomenon jt led me to: 
a deeper search into my own feelings about the © 
patient. In this case I became aware of the“ 
phenomenon in about the third year of the 
analysis, but when I reviewed the dreams of this 
patient I found to my utter surprise that the 
frequency of these dreams was the same in the - 
first period of the analysis as during the period 
when I noticed it. Therefore, I would assume that 
what was really important was not the occurrence 
of such dreams but rather my awareness of and 
reaction to them. This idea is in line with one 
of the findings in this study, that the occurrence © 
of these dreams is constan 
and late phases of treatment. 

Recently Szalai (1963), of Bud 
an interesting statistical study of the manifest 
content of some eight thousand dreams. While 

i a Hungarian 


himself a political prisoner in 
prison, he recorded his own dreams and collected 


the dreams of six other political prisoners. He 
found that over a four-year period immediate 
members of the family, parents and wives, 
appeared in the manifest content of dreams ata 
constant frequency, while close friends and 
relatives gradually decreased in frequency ‘and 
fellow prisoners gradually increased in frequency- 
The similarity of the dreams in 
which the analyst app and the 
constancy of close amily members 1 the 
prisoners’ dreams is striking. 
Perhaps it is n 
patient in the 
prisoner in Hungary, V 
far-fetched to speculate th 


early objects in the manifest 
POER is simi the constancy of that 


i life of the patient, the 
important person 1 >, 
EA mie represents these same early objects 


to the patient. 
In view of the faci 


apest, reported 


are an analytic 
to a political 
e it is not too 
at the constancy of 


t that these dreams are not 
29 


bstantiate this only ` ~ 


t in the early, middle _ ` 
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infrequent, occurring in about 10 per cent of all 
reported dreams and indeed occurring at a 
greater frequency than dreams which include 
any single important person in the patient’s life, 
such as parents, spouse, or siblings, why did I, 
as well as many other analysts, have the impres- 
sion they were infrequent? I am inclined to think 
that the awareness of a dream in which the 
analyst appears undisguised may arouse dis- 
comfort as a signal to the analyst that perhaps 
he has done something or said something or 
thought something or behaved in a way that is 
not in line with analytic technique. Perhaps this 
is in keeping with the hypothesis proposed by 
Harris (1962) that the phenomenon indicates 
that the patient has sensed something from the 
analyst which gives some hope that the analyst 
may become or wish to become the need-fulfil- 
ling object, rather than just a need-recognizer 
and need-frustrater. It is also in keeping with 
Grotjahn’s (1962) statement that the phenomenon 
simply indicates that reality has entered into the 
analytic situation (regardl 
Seitz (1963) has noted that 


Gitelson wrote a pa myself, thought that 
* [3 c} 
reality he did peas Ga Subject, when in 


(1962): 


concern with the ‘ Emotional Posie; general 
; osition 

in the Psycho-Analytic Situation > oe Analyst 
was as much as a aps there 


as a paragraph in that 
problem. I think that, as Stated in youths ey 
> my 
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interest and investment in the subject is a little bit 
over emphasized. 

Yet Gitelson’s comments on the problem, 
even though incidental and quite brief, seem P 
have left a strong imprint in the memory o; 
many analysts. In addition to the explanations 
already given as to why the reaction to ber 
problem ranges from indifference to an intense 
emotional response, there may be another factor 
accounting for its impact. We work E i 
which is practically devoid of the familiar gW! 4 
lines of medicine in general. There are P 
laboratory tests to guide our way, and signs yer 
symptoms which are pathognomonic are in- 
and far between. We deal with many unc ae 
ties. Therefore is it so surprising that woe 
experienced analytic clinician merely meni a 
that a certain clinical phenomenon may ted 
Specific meaning for diagnosis, treatment, 
Prognosis, we seize upon it? 


CONCLUSION 


The results of this study plus my 0 
standing of the phenomenon lead to the 
ing conclusions: 3 

1. Dreams in which the analyst PE 
undisguised occur far more frequently a er 
dreams reported by analytic patients nts Í 
cent) and occur in far more analytic pat!® cent) 
the course of a completed analysis (91 P* 
than I had suspected. pros 

2. Such dreams, statistically, have 2° çur- 
nostic value. In individual instances, the jrou™ 
rence of such a dream may in specific CT. a 
stances have special prognostic impOl -s do 
particular patient, but, per se, such drea "ney 
not relate significantly to outcome, WHE” cis. 
occur early or late in the course of an Mind 


n under- 
he follow- 


ams 
ert 


3. No significant correlations We? < spese 
between the occurrence and frequency °, pens? 
dreams with an intense transference, 49 © ious 
countertransference, unusually strong orients o3 
feelings of the analyst towards the Pau’ ? — 
with a highly erotized transference- dreams eB 

4. The symbolic meaning of such Of" tion, 


most likely related to the face=breast ae eas! 
and therefore indicative of conflicts in t 

oral stage of development. of drea? 
. 5: The chief significance of this tyP® ° ji<tin® 
1s the analyst’s awareness of it as *uld sul 

Occurrence of special significance. Sho 

special attention be aroused, then the 

might well consider his reaction to me 
dream as a signal to search within P! 

well as within his patient. 


Analyst,” 
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PASSIVITY AND FAILURE OF IDENTITY DEVELOPME 


By 
PETER LOMAS, Lonpon 


Because of an assumption that the natural state 
of the female is a passive one the problem pe 

sented by the symptoms of passivity has been 
considered, in psycho-analytic literature, as 
primarily a male one; specifically, the theory 
centres on the boy’s need to repress his sexual 
and aggressive drives in the oedipal situation. It 
is this view that I wish to question here. In the 
first part of the paper I shall describe some 
aspects of the analysis of a man who suffered 
from passivity, but whose illness and its treat- 
ment were in no way out of the ordinary. 


CAsE History 

Mr R, a well-built man in his early thirties, 
suffered from chronic anxiety, inhibitions in his 
capacity to work, and various somatic symptoms 
such as headache and fainting attacks. The first 
serious signs of illness occurred when he was in 
his early twenties, working in a very junior 
position in his father’s factory; he felt unable 
to tolerate the discipline which the work 
demanded, became anxious and developed a 
backache which incapacitated him for eighteen 


months. Symptoms had persisted since that 
time. 


The Patient's Early Life and Family Background 

Mr R’s parents wer 
had begun life in England j 
in the East End of Lond 


he could supply all their 
on their part. (He became 


a job 
when the patient, as a teenager, he that 
delivering papers, and later, woul rs) doing: 
everything his son had was his (fat > emotional, 
Mr R described him as an energetic, d suffering 
insecure man who feigned illness an nsated for 
in order to gain love, and bo: Sompa godlike 
his insecurity by the assumption © 
infallible wisdom. uiet woma? 

His mother, by contrast, was aug irks and 
who gave in to her husband’s Toking his 
tantrums, mopping his brow and s$ irins, ; 
head, fetching his slippers and asp disturbe 
Soothing the children whose crying aa 
him. hilare» 

The patient was the third of four ounge" 
having an elder brother and sister an essentially 
sister. The elder two he regards of closely 
masculine in character, having pag mother 
with his father. When he was born is going i 
was said to have declared: ‘ This — pirth a0 
be mine’. His was a painless and i troup 
his infancy continued to be oncon and to 
free. He was (bottle) fed by his mot are not eA 
trained early and effectively. oe him, Re: 
the others,’ his mother would say nted him in 
are like me’. His elder sister had a inte at 
be a girl. However, she took a ir i 
him and the two were always ae and het 
games she always took the boy’s ro. ai 

irl’s, jnines 
4 His father too regarded him as ee nt n 
although this was probably to Pa above jf 
acceptance of the situation descri 
had reasons of his own for so R 
was the elder of two sons, and his Sarding ” ings 
treated them quite differently, resa peat ie. 
tough and masculine and giving nd Lovet for 
and his brother as feminine, soft epea d 
It appeared that this problem pct ras 
the patient who, in complete e inl 
rother, received no beatings; an cou 
his father would say to him, * You tio! 
do the job Bob does’. he P? pe 

It is litle surprising therefore that thie of t 

grew to be the delicate and sensitiv 


ys ne“ 
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fami Su 
ee Shinto at the sight of blood, losing his 
E cai a of superior strength (for he was 
Ch. Bue -built) and placing great reliance 
sister. eco and drive of his mother and 
a accepted his mother’s perception of 
unfaithful ge r one in which a hard and selfish, 
is will ee insensitive taskmaster imposed 

Was perha a ne wife—a view which 
_ mother oh the more convincing in that his 
kind ots, ably contrived to perpetuate this 
(That th elationship for masochistic purposes. 
ere was possibly another side to the 


Stor : 
Y the patient learnt in adult life from his 


ather, 5 
sexually wee told him that the mother was 
satisfa esponsive to him, causing him to seek 


B Ea elsewhere.) 
T R's on pi these events during analysis, 
as not o i aint about his childhood situation 
Stamped o nly that his masculinity had been 
loved th ry but that he had not been genuinely 
falt yest he had been used by his mother to 
er own oo of an ideal child entirely 
Sttivings, ae sister to support her masculine 
r eh father as a foil to his godlike 
e . 
ete which he felt in this situation 
Nightmare d by his memory of a recurrent 
Y a great Ea which he would feel ‘ smothered 
Conflict br cloud’. His chief escape from the 
natural lei about by the suppression of his 
tion, ofte pulses was by fantasy and masturba- 
ring iter an omnipotent nature. One recur- 
atved bo was that he would rescue a poor, 
imes he y and give him food and riches. Many 
Would imagine he was a girl, dressing 


Pason 5 
his legs, Or pushing his penis out of sight between 


is f The Patient’s Adult Life 
but E. employment was with his father; 
adolesce is time he began to show signs of 
Te ie rebellion towards his family, came to 
“Ventuain father’s bossing him about, and 
(Proba e left. His subsequent jobs were 
Strophig through unconscious design) cata- 
his f; failures, however, and he returned to 
Pleadin cr—as he had always known he would— 
Sho Fe to be re-installed. His father, with a 
Was oo reluctance, accepted him again and it 
. His if after this that his symptoms began. 
dul è asculine inhibitions and his excessive 
VYoyeuristic in fantasy of an exhibitionistic- 

Stic nature did not prevent the develop- 


Ment 
9 . 
function; an apparently normal physical sexual 


ng. He was terrified of getting married, 
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but did so, surprisingly, to a non-Jew, against 
the opposition of his family, and to someone 
who was in many ways the antithesis of his 
mother, a matter-of-fact, secure, undemonstra- 
tive woman who remained relatively immune 
to the hysterical manoeuvres which had been 
effective in getting his mother to spoil him. It 
seemed like an attempt to jump out of the fantasy 
system of his family and go his own way. 
Although his wife’s placidity drove him to 
distraction at times, and though he behaved to 
her with alternating extremes of sadism and — 
masochism, his marriage had remained fairly 
stable, and there appeared to be genuine feeling 
on both sides. He had a daughter 2} years old. 
The birth of his twin boys, just before his 
coming to see me, had increased his chronic 
anxiety almost to breaking point. Not only 
did he feel resentful jealousy towards his wife, 
whose maternal love for the boys he equated 
with his own mother’s possessive love for him, 
but he was unable to touch them. 


The Patient’s Present Life 


The patient was caught in a net in his working 
life. He could not leave his father’s firm because 
he was convinced that on his own he was un- 
employable and would starve—a belief which his 
father fostered and encouraged—and, as he 
gradually realized, he feared that his father’s 
morale, which rested on the utter dependence 
of his sons, would collapse if he showed his 


capacity to leave. Work within the factory 


was intolerable to him because, although he 
showed ability, both his father and brother 
either took over or took credit for his work and 
he would be unable to stand up for himself. 
With increasing frequency there would be 
ferocious scenes in which he would shout and 
curse and walk out of the building, only to 
capitulate in the end. It became clear how he 
arranged these scenes, enjoyed the drama and 
display, identified himself with a sensitive woman, 
and needed the final surrender. Fantasies of 
castration pervaded his thoughts and sometimes 
included a passive (physical) homosexual sur- 
render to his father. It became possible to relate 
these occurrences to the family problem des- 
cribed above and his need to fit in with it, to 
reveal the masochistic gratifications involved, 
the repressed revenge fantasies, which were to 
some extent enacted in surreptitious attacks on 
his father’s and prother’s schemes, the oedipal 
fantasies involved in a situation in which the 
three men fought for possession of the symbolic 
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mother (the factory) and furthermore, to relate 
some of this to the transference. As a result of 
his increased insight (and, it must be added, toa 
magic introjection of my analytic potency) he 
became more assertive in his work, and started 
to stand up for himself. The results were interest- 
ing. His brother became manifestly less sure of 
himself and succumbed to illness, after which 
Mr R welcomed him back with a patronizing 
solicitude ‘as though he were a woman’, On 
the day after he had given his father a dressing 
down, his father too retired hurt and took to 
his bed, whereupon the patient felt terribly 
guilty and became preoccupied „with worry 
about his tonsils, looking at them in the mirror 
“at least fifty times ° during the evening. 

His passivity at work depended on a number 
of factors: inhibitions of his sexual rivalry 


ference to his 
self-protective 
withdrawal from situations in which his efforts 
and a guilt 
feelings and 
the business. 
t work—and, 
> he was often 


cancer.) 
His domestic life took a rather si 


during the early stages of i 
relationships. 


in your house?’ he wo ee 
Intercourse with his w e was 
no obvious disorder of Physical function—he 
derived little Satisfacti is penis 
Z asser- 
arrogant 
self-abasement, 
castration, 


His Behaviour During Analysis 
Mr R was a friend] 
despite his manifold 


n took on 
form and was followed by 


usually in a way that symbolized 


y and likeable man who, 
defensive attempts to 


LOMAS 


it by 2 
escape a real object-relation and r aie BE 
controlled and artificial one, remained 
a warm person. : ost 

At the beriniing he treated me with houn 
respect, addressing me as ‘Sir’, bet himself 
superiority for granted, and regarding a 
as an unworthy nuisance lucky to = tate but 
my attention. Not only was he never utside in 
he was never early, preferring to sit © ossible 
his car rather than risk causing me ane never 
inconvenience by untimely arrival. behaved in 
used the lavatory. On the couch he uestion- 
a less inhibited way, but admitted, on ae wa! 
ing, his awareness that such vers nee 
expected by psycho-analysts, and hi 
conform to this. a maso- 

This type of behaviour represented ^ with 
chistic denigration of himself ee 
repression of his urges (both const A n 
destructive) and a compensatory idea ratio”: 
me to whom he could then turn for m as 
strength, and help. He hung on to my ouraging 
though they were magic charms, e! a succint 
me at the end of each session to make est 0 
formulation that would last him the beautifully 
day. In one session he told me how Iting 10°™ 
arranged were the flowers in my consu pin 
and how he would like to paint them. 


ave 
f man Baat 
the session he reported a dream: a wert did 2° 


him some home-made rhubarb bees’ o is 
taste particularly good to him pug ted that be 
Please her, he told her it did. I dena yaluatl” 
Teaction in the dream applied also i r as hil s 
of what I gave him in analysis and a next s Ts 
What his mother gave him. In the n ng analy* 5 
he commented, without any ant perhaps = 
on my part, that the flowers were no k we 

Out of the ordinary as he had imagin z ae 
not after all very suitable for painting. ; 


n H 1 «oul 
Another feature of his relations’? yio 


Seems at first sight to contradict the mse g 
hitherto described. He regarde 3. Altho" 
having special importance in my SA 
reasonably well aware that it was d me tO ag 
chance and convenience that cause consultis 
him at my home rather than at mya this 9 
room in town, he continued to see oreovely jth 
of special love and privilege. Me Cost 
analysis would be unique. He boaa que pe 
undue Optimism) that it would Be ait this K 
on record; and when he began d develop ? r of 
came to hope that out of it would a adva" gp 
technique that would be ‘ as great ar js WE gres 
psycho-analysis as psycho-analya t feat 
hypnotism.” However, certain © 
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of š 
all = ori suggested that it would not be 
special E he chief claim for being treated as 
Bet ons y in his delicateness and vulnerability. 
his aes wr) had been solicitous about 
Pentel a Saag so I should be about his 
agerieved on; and on this score was most 
Rest of n reproachful if I made any but the 
spoiling a r eR t Furthermore this 
Eo uim brought with it the penalty of 
Warrant it e sufficiently nice and docile to 
children ad Once when the shouting of my 
passed SRN a unduly on the session and 
why. He tie comment by him, I asked him 
to him. « aked that the thought had occurred 
ut said that baie t you keep your kids quiet?’, 
make such d he considered he had no right to 
Special ane asI already treated him with 
ete. The T eration, seeing him at my home, 
idea that he was special, although to 


ome 

exte ; i 

valuation, a equated with omnipotent over- 
eni » Was not only compensation involving 


al aie 

TEN ni impotence and hatred, but the 
tin dh Nat role, similar to the one enforced 
resided Fal ildhood, in which his importance 
Mothers (re 2 being passive in the face of 


s (hi A : 
Sive fan (his mother’s) omnipotent and posses- 


ACce; 


tasies, 


„His 
him in he's at my (supposedly) casting 
erged on o of my special and delicate prodigy 
that I h T occasions when he would declare 
aSked him no interest in him. Once, when I 
he | ie he supposed my interest lay, 
Smark whi ely answered, * Psycho-analysis ’, a 
Om his ee I interpreted as a transference 
in eing a elief that his mother was interested 
aca aan othen rather than in him. 
MS eyer ved that I planned and could forecast 
Contr: Y move, that I had him in complete 
Situation ike a puppet. Bitterly resenting this 
ha IR and feeling as helpless against it as he 
ŝatisfacti in childhood, he derived as much 
Wherever p from it as he could and fostered it 
far tom possible; His emotional behaviour was 
and was eing as spontaneous as it appeared, 
âTOuse m argely an act on his part, designed to 
to liye the attention, pity and love. This attempt 
ordinate den the other person gave rise to an 
Ecause i degree of self-consciousness, partly 
Such a c required eternal vigilance to maintain 
esulto Ontrolled relationship, and partly as a 
a AG entifying himself with the observer. 
Umself most never able to stop observing 
its effec anning his behaviour, and calculating 
this wa, Cl me, and his compulsion to act in 
Y Was a torment to him. z 
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Mr R’s resentment at being deprived of spon- 
taneous action caused him to attempt to control 
me not only for the reasons already given but as 
an aggressive measure of revenge. He tried to 
make me self-conscious, too, and to paralyze 
my moves, feeding me with questions to which 
he already knew the answers and could forecast 
mine with some accuracy, and gaining satis- 
faction from my forecast silence when I ceased 
to respond to his spurious questions. Projection 
of his own controlling urges onto me increased 
the intensity of this vicious circle. Much of the 
time he adopted a playful and bantering quality 
of tone, thereby detaching himself from the 
experience, escaping from my perception, and 
confusing me. Sometimes, after making a 
remark, he would add, ‘ Don’t kid yourself. I 
didn’t mean it. I only said it to get your reac- 
tion.” His elusiveness was coupled with the 
possession of a secret self—which he was 
aware of and could describe vividly—and which 
remained safe and untouchable, observing me 
with detached irony, in the way he had preserved 
himself from his family’s intrusive policies as a 


child. 
Further aggression was relieved by the maso- 
chistic way in which he sometimes brought his 
problems to me, passively awaiting the solution, 
holding me entirely responsible for the success of 
the session. The denied aggression behind these 
techniques returned, however, in the unpleasant 
form of a fierce Alsatian dog which he often 
imagined would be awaiting him on my door- 
step. The real and spontaneous behaviour, of 
which he was terrified, would sometimes break 
through, following analysis of his control in the 
form of a kind of fit. During these episodes his 
head would shake from side to side, he would 
sweat and groan and say such things as, im 
frightened. I wish you would hold me. T m 
not here. There’s no me.’ Although these fits 
contained a noticeable charge of ee 
my overall impression of him at these n 
Bal of a pedicel frightened, helpless child 
who had lost his bearings, and it was to this 
element that I felt most called on to cle 
suggesting to him that he had aloe ee 
to give up his need for control an o trust 1 


the spontaneous relationship- a j 
In ae attempt to relieve his feeling of empti- 


ertook, in 4 confused way, two 
ee a | were diametrically opposed in 
character: an undefended attempt to By recep- 
tive towards the real nature of things and, super- 
imposed upon this, a passive and exhibitionistic 
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homosexual wish to be penetrated by a magic 
penis. I felt that the abandonment of defensive 
control and the emergence of something felt to 
be not himself was essentially of the same nature 
as, although of less intensity than, what Winni- 
cott (1954) describes as occurring in the analyses 
of some schizoid patients, and which he refers 
to as a ‘ regression to the real self’. The blank- 
ness of the experience suggests that it may possess 
a significance like that of the dream screen, of 
which Rycroft (1951) writes: 


‘Dreams showing the dream screen are likely to 
occur when patients with narcissistic fixations are 
attempting to re-establish emotional contact with 
the external world.’ 


—i.e. (to use Winnicott’s terminology) at times 
when defensive control is given up and the ‘ real 
self ’ allowed to emerge and seek out objects. 
The gradual diminution of intensity of these 
attacks during analysis was accompanied by a 
re-orientation towards the world and to myself, 
He recognized that hitherto he had regarded the 
world “as though it were made by my father’: 
fixed, rigid, unresponsive, and entirely known, 
with no differentiation between organic and 
morganic matter. Now, with a mixture of 
surprise, hope, and apprehension, he saw that 
there was possibly an altogether different view 


of it, one that included myster: u i ili 
and insecurity. i? eee 


In a similar way 
illusionment in me, 


put analysis, as js 
dream: 


He was pale and drawn and had Something 


to a man who knew how t 
this man himself suffe ae 
The scene changed, and, h 

c nged, » he cou 
the region of his tonsils, a bottle ae 
Tone’, f €n there a long time and had 
worn thin. After recounting this dream 
remarked, I wish you were a wizard. I used 5 
think you were.” ‘Nerve Tone’ immediat > 
brought to mind “ psycho-analysis °, The Ae 4 
suggests that the introjection of my matic 


r problems, 
d up, from 
ked . Nerve 
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potency which had previously counterbalanced 
his impotence and inadequacy had * worn thin 
and needed to be expelled, but with reluctance. 


The Analysis of his ‘God-Complex’ 

On one occasion he started the session 35 
follows: ‘ Last night I felt so ill. I told my wile 
I was ill. My skin felt horrible and I was we? 
and I kept looking to see if there were ulcers 
on my tonsils. I have a dream to tell you. Toe 
was a big ugly tough Russian woman wit 
Square head. She has just bought a hous? ‘t 
Tetiring—L-shaped—and she seemed to eg 
inside out and it became more valuable, 5 
that chap, everything he touches turns to 87" 
She was strong, seemed to be in comman 
everything.’ ; r 

I asked him to describe this turning inside P 
‘Ies like an orange with a slit in it,’ he Oe 

You turn it inside out and the good thing Ching 
out. I know! It was like a vagina and the fhe’ 
inside was a penis. Thats because § 
masculine.’ ing ? 

Asked about his associations to buying es 
house, he replied: ‘ My mother’s buying a (his 
now; she’s taken over from the old mar 
father) and runs that side of the business: he'll 
runs him more and more. When he retires ing 
run him altogether, He’s terrified of 1°" 
thinks he'll die? ith this 

„I pointed out how the dream fitted in yi no 
Picture of his mother swallowing his fa as 
and how he had always described his 14 ning 
being the one who had the knack of © g his 
things into gold. He seemed to be cba Ts De 
mind about who was the strong one- f 
said, ‘I feel sorry for my father n0% 
mother’s really the power and he’s sick. y 

I suggested that he was preoccuple’, į 
problem as to whom to identify Wit aid BE 
father was no longer God. He was 2” nine: 
would have to turn to his mother and be jer r the 
But that even then he was still lookin& ion: 
idealized magic penis (the gold) in her poi 
that what he couldn’t risk was to Dy pe 
magic and see them as ordinary peoP E ey, P 

“But my father’d die if he was ordi oy 
said. ‘It’s not just my imagination: 
every day now he says “ You don’t age 1 
here. I'm no use (to the factory) any ee a 
1?” And he cries when he talks of retit!? ke P n 
got to be God or nothing. How can $ © grent 
Place when he’s like that? I wish ™ 
were happy people.’ 


iye 
secti” 
We discussed the question of the oH 
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tr P 
n Tee aera feelings and I suggested 
collapse if I he belief that his father would 
probabl ne gave up being God to his son 
ould y existed in his father’s mind also, he 
Not necessarily coll if > 
the patient | ily collapse if he retired, that 
need to had the added problem of his own 
probabl oe this God illusion. * That's 
else to if rue, he said, ‘He'd find something 
me? Pd Oost himself up with. But what about 
can I Pairs without this God thing. Who 
Blire een y with? I can’t identify with you. 
me femini inine!” I asked him why he thought 
‘ that’s dea You re not a Jew’, he said, 
Ought th up with this God.’ I said that I 
Ordinary oh because I was not a Jew I was 
@ be ord: nd that meant I could only help him 
Prospect pot which to him was a frightening 
my family, 1 rdinary people don’t count with 
n the fete said, * You’ve got to be a genius.” 
Preoccupati Owing session he again reverted to 
attention ea with his tonsils. I drew his 
MSide-the- © the similarity between the thing- 
of the a and the penis-inside-the-vagina 
and fear pn and his idealization of the latter 
es, I ice former’s destructive potency. 
© that hi it’s cancer,’ he said. It seemed to 
the belief t fear of cancer derived, firstly, from 
internaliy, a dependence for identity on his 
ened to sat and idealized father image threat- 
Proper ef up his real identity and destroy the 
tbe  e of life; and, secondly, from its 
a gression ion of his own denied and projected 
bw Toela in the idealized image. 
Was oot he again referred to the dream. 
commente a ing somewhat depersonalized and 
Sonsultin that some of the things in the 
hg Chicas room were standing out and appear- 
Pretatig Sively solid, He agreed with my inter- 
Self. a that they represented his projected 
Said; « i concealed from ordinary vision and 
nge CS like the hidden thing in the peeled 
Vagina fre the dream. I don’t get into the 
Woulg 0M outside. I’m already inside.’ It 
Parentay that the idealized image of the 
his oyẹ, Penis contained the projected image of 
The usual place for its 
he image of a 
described later. 


Conceaj, Ta! penis. 
Young arent however, was in t 
> 8itl—a phenomenon to be’ 
internal gold symbolized not only his 
© indi Magic power, his own masculinity, but 
family Viduality which he preserved from his 
Pattern, attempt to mould him to an alien 
kept a t has already been described how he 
°F his Secret, inviolable self safe from the wishes 

Parents to whom, on the surface, he was 


Is 
Parents 
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extremely placatory and malleable. On one 
occasion he said to me: ‘I used to keep my 
secret self inside my mouth. It was my tonsils.’ 
But this secret self, although jt contained the 
basis of his true individuality, had become 
estranged from reality, idealized, and fused with 
the alien and idealized image of his parents. 
One factor which was important in helping 
him to emerge from his God-complex was the 
analysis of those elements which deprived him of 
a normal and healthy relationship with his 
father. Not least among those factors was a 
divided family system in which he and his 
mother were in a ‘separate camp’ from his 
father. He gradually came to realize the degree 
to which his own low estimation of his father 
mirrored that of his mother and derived from it. 
His mother’s seduction of him and deception of 
his father (talking contemptuously behind his 
back, etc.) put him in the position of believing 
that either his father was not worthy of honest 
dealing or that his mother was a cheat. Further- 
more, in this context, the concept of shared love 
was an alien one. Of the alternatives he chose to 
believe in his mother and accept her estimation 
of the situation. This choice not only affected 
his estimation of his father but probably affected 
his father’s real behaviour. The absence of real 
interchange between father and son, of physical 
intimacy, and shared ideology, was replaced 
by secret idealistic identifications with his 
omniscience, preoccupation with fantasies of 
anal incorporation, and displacement of his 
father’s potency on to his mother and sister. 
At the point at which insight was gained into the 
yearning for his father, obscured by these 
mechanisms and its reappearance in the trans- 
ference, he said: * The analysis has really started 


now. 


The Patient’s Relationship with His Mother 


ding to the family myth, the 
AC E and value was the father, 


ae, dhe in the household, 

and partly because h d her to possess 
3 vicariously. 

have a body, he 
‘Tve always pody: a 

i jon. AMY. mother didn’t like 

said on one occasio eE lee 


it. i *t Jike my pen! 
t eo badly done to by them. It 
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sounds silly, I know, but I have always felt like 
saying to her: “ You have it. I'll give it you as a 
present”. 4 A i i 
Elaborating on his relationship with his 
daughter, he added: ‘ I am to her as my mother is 
to me. She is part of me.’ He agreed with my 
suggestion that his daughter symbolized his 
penis, and expressed his fear that it was his 
possessive and parasitic attitude towards her that 
made her so meek and passive. These thoughts 
stimulated memories of his mother’s embarrass- 
ment at handling his penis, of her reluctance to 
deal with him directly as a person (by under- 
standing) or as a physical being (by bodily 
contact), preferring to leave him to the care of a 
nursemaid. He was perplexed by the apparent 
contrast between this attitude of hers and her 
anxious and possessive concern for him. It 
seemed to me, however, that his description of 
his mother was entirely consistent with that of a 
mother who compensates for a failure to make 
genuine contact with her child by an attitude of 
anxious overprotection. 


His Exhibitionism and Scopophilia 


feelings of a child, who 
function on his own but had t 
‘carry’ him or on Something magic inside or 
outside as a substitute. He Went on to describe 
how later in the day he met a young girl whom he 
tried to impress and about whom he had fantasies 
of seduction and self-display. It Seemed that he 
was attempting to compensate for his Previous 
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feelings of nothingness but that again he va 
depending on something external to himse 

(the girl’s admiration). ; f + cele 

His fantasies of seducing or displaying hims 

before a young girl could be seen to derive ge 
a need to reverse the original situation with i 
mother and sister, in which he had been the PE 
and helpless one, lost in his admiration for es 
They—his memory was of his sister in paroa 
—were the big strong ones, the source here, 
activity and he lived vicariously through them: 


he 
Now he could not stand tall women and al 
was attracted to an adult woman she was U his). 


very small (his wife was an exception to er 
He agreed with my interpretation that the ee 
girl represented a penis and that he now P here 
sed, in the girl, a penis, just as, he believed, enis 
was a mutual fantasy that he had been the P 
of his mother and sister. s of 
Fenichel (1936) in discussing prblem not 
transvestism and exhibitionism, commen [lus= 
only on the importance of the equation pha uiva- 
girl, but adds that the clown is a further ¢4 e 
lent, a contention which is borne out y was 
study of the patient under discussion Wenge 
the joker of the family and who had con foon- 
into adult life to rely on his capacity for mi oints 
ery to establish himself socially. Feniche P the 
out that the transvestite and the clown me coaled 
advantage of being able to display 2 ©° jously- 
phallus or one that will not be taken Se in the 
It would seem that the concealment lies ality, 
presentation of the opposite of t raat. and 
masculinity being replaced by fen jn Gi 
seriousness by ridiculousness, so that, be 
detective story, the concealed item 15 took # 
found in the least likely place. Mr 
Special delight in such situations an ris 
sions would deceive people and a 
deception under their noses, sometime 
that they were aware of the deception ess? 
in a position to unmask it. This latter 
was of particular value to him: not O 
More flagrant display of the real eave 
Possible but there were added delights 1 over 


wink 
s kno not 


+ yatio® 
itua ed 


in the excitement of risk and the trium pear 
others who themselves could be made t° 
and feel ridiculous. ies and 
Mr R’s__ exhibitionistic fantasi? they 
manoeuvres, although active insofar gisten?” 
manifested an urge to reveal his ©% caus? 
Contained markedly passive elements: 2 yout: 
the source of strength lay in the 8" olis" 
Spontaneous naivety and phallic pA jess ar 


he was a passive recipient of these qua 
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bec: 
lirdi fantasy contained a large element of 
Baluard 7 She, his object, was the one who 
owing to oe and bestowed identity. Thus, 
command ee to exist as a subject in 
sought t of his own impulses, he secondarily 
AR o be the object of another with wł h 
was identified or h whom he 
in the mirr r even to be (as when looking 
Scopo T ms own object. 
equal te ia had an importance in Mr R's life 
edroom te bi his exhibitionism. He watched 
inoculars i ows, sometimes with the aid of 
Undressing oping for a glimpse of a woman 
Street So ain sometimes followed girls in the 
em, but ing fantasies of seduction around 
familiarit stopping short of any action. Un- 
elements id ae and control were important 
ae ese preoccupations. 
ough ce when he came to see me he behaved 
guilty i ` were in blinkers, but his intense 
amily, Ba erest in the rest of the house, my 
times hig j myself gradually emerged. Some- 
r me in my wife was projected, as, 
Ook at the’ when he had an urgent desire to 
the hope e windows of the house opposite in 
this NeR Seeing a woman undressing. That 
ood js or ilic tendency had its origin in child- 
Peering mgs by his memory of frequently 
foom en the keyhole of his elder sister’s 
rR oe to watch her undressing. 
8taphy ah a keen and expert interest in photo- 
taking u obby which he sometimes considered 
hie Proreesg ontally, and one which well 
ae 00 i ae philic impulses. On occasions 
he each ures of girls in bathing costumes on 
5 oean ee to them, and had also 
ie ay he his own genitals in the mirror. 
IS Wife iE: to the session enraged because 
h invited hout his knowledge or permission, 
douse ion a professional photographer to the 
ld he fe jo shots of the children. Not only 
a Hepes by his wife’s obvious belief 
oe Datars bee technical ability of the profes- 
` at the ph ut he was tormented by the fantasy 
y eoe had seduced her. He felt 
le PPosediy impotent towards a man who 
mb A E EN own methods of secret 
Me°°Pophifi uction and possession. i 
oe °S act} a was a useful defence against 
g thex; Bee (notably sexual) wishes. Hyper- 
exe tience r one particular mode of sensual 
woctience eplaced a feared relationship of total 
Ould be With the object in which all modes 
l appropriately used. There was further 


of perception con- 
à a creative 


and 


Served 


Stina he pai : 
Uteq uy ological hypercathexis : 
Pophilia had its counterpart 1 
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advantage in the use of the visual mode in that. 
firstly, attention was thereby drawn away from 
the genital zone, and secondly, engagement of 
the object could take place at considerable 
physical distance (especially with the aid of 
binoculars) and secrecy was thereby greatly 
facilitated. The secretness of the operation in 
turn was conducive to the development of 
fantasies surrounding it, and therefore an 
idealized and controlled experience could be 
substituted for a real, overt, testable one with 
all its concomitant risks. 

Perception is ordinarily an active process, a 
preliminary to and contribution towards full 
engagement of the object. The type of percep- 
tion involved in scopophilia is, by contrast, 
passive. Mr R did not perceive his objects as 
part of a process of real engagement of them, 
but in such a way as to enable him to derive 
narcissistic gain by his association with some- 


thing possessing ideal value. He either entered 


into them, into their chamber, their lives, and 


partook of their spontaneity in unseen conditions 
(stole his way into them in secret) or he forcibly 
introjected them into his own world (again in 
secret) as for instance by taking photographs of 
them. What was valued by him was never the 
people themselves. His interest lay in their 
bodies or parts of their bodies which he imbued 
with magic significance, just as he did certain 
items in other spheres: food, racial character- 
istics, social status, odd bits of knowledge, and 
money. Since potency resided in these items he 
himself was passive towards them; he could 
possess them and even exhibit them, but they 
were never intrinsic to him. And the people to 
whom he related remained valueless except 
insofar as they themselves happened to be 


associated with such special items. 
t for Mr R 


It can be seen from this tha 
exhibitionism a—though poten: 
ty and perception 
In both 


there was an a 
served as sources | 
jection Or projection, but we 
sharing and communication that c 


active and realistic relationships. 
The Outcome of the Analysis 
This paper is concerned with the causes and 
é S 5 pY 
nature of passivity and not with its attempted 
cure, but perhaps I have given sufficient material 


Mr R had retained some of the naive 
f the artist. 


talent for painting. 
vision characteristic ©! 
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some interest in this patient, and I 

= alls aa recount the ending of gnen 
His analysis lastoa foun year aM Y. n 

i and ha : 
ioe echt him, as he had been ot 
occupied with the question of the Opera (ON A 
years and it had a rich symbolic meaning, - 
he finally met it with courage. It seems to me : a 
two opposite fantasies, both of which centre on 
the idea of initiation, were specially significant: 
the sacrifice to the father in order that he would 
be allowed adult status and the renunciation of 
an alien, idealized, internal phallus in order to 
pave the way for the development of an identity 
more real. The first I regarded as neurotic; the 
alistic. 

ERA aea of analysis he still remained capable 
of a disquieting amount of anxiety in situations 
which required him to exhibit himself in public, 
but he could now assert his rights. He and his 
brother together were successful in managing 
the factory without the aid of their father. 
Sexuality was no longer a mere physical instinct 
to be satisfied and he came to feel it as inti- 
mately connected with the whole of his 
personality. 
But what, to my mind, was of most significance 
was a change in his basic feeling about the world 
and his relations to it, a change that was 
epitomized by his comment, quoted above, that 
he had previously felt the world to be rigid and 
entirely known; it now became more alive and 
so did he. This change could be conceptualized 
in many ways, one of which is that of a trans- 


formation from a Passive to an active mode of 
existence, 


Conclusions about the Origin and 
Manifestations of the Patient's Passivity 


Mr R was born into a family which, insofar 


as his memories and the reconstructions in 
analysis are correct 


girl for his sister to pl 
some indications that, 
fill the role of the yo 
To these particular r 
added those deriving 
culture into which he 
able to control his eli 
the first year of life. 


Several elements in this situation predispose 


ay with; and there were 
for his father, he was to 
unger, feminine brother, 
equirements have to be 
from the norms of the 
was born, e.g. that he be 
minatory functions Within 
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> t the 
towards the tendency on his part to accep 
passive position: 


: tried 
(1) Insofar as the family mated for ap thant 
to produce the child require en woul 
rather than accept a child ee pa 
develop according to his poraa This 
was expected to be passive and merie 
prime expectation of passivity 

and subsumes the other factors. ad sister 
He was regarded by his mother "antasyé 
as an object of their possession Ue stray 
bodily appendage) who woul a and in 
from them but exist through then em. 
order to enhance their own orig e dy, not 
He was estranged from his own e intrinsi- 
only because body and identity Ts attitude 
cally related, but because ot a in 
towards his body taken by his 

her physical handling of him. j 
He was deprived of his sexua 
thereby becoming estranged from ‘ 
mental biological mode of acti f 
ment with the object. 4 a 
Because the sexual identity of which Tate £ 
deprived was male, he was also P ivity 
from the more overt epenn 

that is characteristic of the me notion u 
not only from the biological eet clearly 
social sanction in areas that pan a ma 
biological. (It is doubtful whe essentially 
deprived of his masculinity nR jn whic 
made more passive—in the ae or 
this term is developed later in femininity” 
than a woman deprived of her ‘ 
but he certainly appears so, a the sha” 
Social point of view, is so; an Jas 
he experiences is greater.) ful relati? e 
He was cut off from the mana i, 
ship with his father necesse identity, g 
development of a masculine a th 
place of which he was pases 
spurious male identity pe only 
father, whose image he coul syche op 
porate as an alien thing in his es relatie jo 
He was cut off from at bi uts! 
ships not only within the family speci l as 
it. As his father’s and mother's SPP? pot a5 
he acted outside the Louse and 0% 
himself but as his family’s agent, ©, 
not therefore actively partio partic at 
ordinary people as an equal fhis pare på 
not with those who were not ©! ed b z 
race). In other words, he va 
through his parents’ self-idealiz 


(2) 


(3) 


identity: 
: funda- 
engage 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
1 . 
pis 

bY oof 
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Hi - 
ees question of „the patients own 
considered Pon his passivity has not been 
the ee ssuming—and there is no evidence 
would cae he was born healthy, it 
Measure. of fs his acceptance, as a necessary 
himself met = situation in which he found 
4 Sete the way in which such behaviour 
and brought to him as a defensive manoeuvre 
These f secondary gain. 
actors can be considered under the 


f A 
ollowing headings: 


Q) H ; 

Penne, believe—and, apparently, with 
sary k S coe ii eae passivity was neces- 
ante often er to gain the love and accept- 
able eae family and to acquire a recogniz- 
The hat relatively stable identity. 
of esl tone in him by deprivation 
sulky a ream 4 could be expressed by a 

a nd negative attitude to life. 
RA aps consequent upon a failure of 
avoided o his active strivings to relate was 
ships. y withdrawing from real relation- 
Pas ivi 
a enabled him to conceal his strong 
chistic d F impulses and served as a maso- 
fe bo ence against guilt feelings. 
the diffeutte enabled him not only to avoid 
Participation and dangers which accompany 
Special ton and growth but to gain the 
BE E and privileges which, 
Women a in our culture, are allotted to 
they Aa ba and the sick, insofar as 
gain res est passivity (incapacity). This 
envy ba as a defence against feelings of 
ai ire oo. the guilt engendered thereby. 
greedy of autonomous functioning led to a 
extract co and parasitic desire to 
~CLy e good which inhabited the object 
a rie to suck individuality out of you’, 
Tesulted į said)—and denial of this greed 
Patholo In further passivity in the form of 
een gical generosity and self-denial. 
oh ihe nos of his passivity are in many 
e R in the origins, but a summary of 
) bet include the following points: 

com acked real identity, and attempted to 

i e for this by reliance on à magic 

avail rd extraneous to himself (readily 

tion), le owing to his parents’ self-idealiza- 

EA involving the use of projection, 

ojection, splitting, and denial. He could 
and © same time feel superlatively Py 
his, “°t deny that the potency WaS Sy 
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(2) His exhibitionism, while giving the impres- 
sion of activity and temporarily enhancing 
his self-esteem, really served passive aims 
for he performed for and depended on the 
valuation of the object, whom he idealized 
and with whom he was identified. Particu- 
larly insofar as he represented the object's 
performing penis he was a mere appendage. 
Similarly his scopophilia was passive in 
that he entered secretly into the life of 
another and lived through them. 

His exhibitionism, scopophilia and the 
accompanying fantasy life constituted a 
withdrawal from direct, real and active 
engagement of the object. 
His homosexual wishes were associated with 
the adoption of a feminine identity and the 
desire to be penetrated and fertilized by the 


idealized penis. i 


(3) 


(4) 


This was a passive man- 
oeuvre in that it was the adoption of a 
biologically alien identity; his passive anal 
incorporative aims had little to do with 
genuinely receptive vaginal ones. 
Spontaneous and creative action was Te- 
placed by controlling behaviour, the essen- 
tial aim of which was to prevent change. 


What I have tried to convey in the first part 
of this paper is the way in which, during the 
d convincing the 


analysis of this patient, I foun 

idea that his passivity was 4 consequence of 
having been placed in a passive position 1n 
which identity growth was unavailable to him. 
I recognize that the picture I have given of his 
childhood is a hypothetical reconstruction for 
which I have no corroborative evidence, but I 
hope to show in what follows that it at least has a 


logical consistency. 


©) 


DISCUSSION 

-analytical theory postulates 
nsistutes a retreat from the 
f active, phallic strivings 
that the son adopts a 
s father by the adop- 
le which he is 


Classical psycho 
that male passivity co 
feared consequences © 
in the oedipal situation; t 
passive attitude towards his í 
tion of a feminine Or infantile ro. 


ble to relinquish. i 
v ithough this formulation has proved useful 


tice it is based on ideas that have 
idity: that the natural state of 
i i ive; that t 
the infant 1s passive; j 
woman is passive; that the terms ‘ activity ° Or 
‘action? can be restrictively used, without 
distortion of reality, to denote specific modes of 


behaviour (e-8- phallic) characteristic of certain 
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classes of person (e.g. sae m pune thi 
i lying on the belief that cu 

Dorr a i t a minor matter of 

age of these terms is not 

TEA taste but betrays significant and erroneous 

assumptions about persons and their develop- 
$: . 

ta Infantile Action 


i of the findings—perhaps the most 
ae at psycho-analysis that there 
is more to a child than had hitherto been sus- 
pected, that his life is richer, that he is more ofa 

son, that he is more capable of feeling, 
Boar. and action than had been accredited to 
him by his elders and betters. Yet on this issue, 
surprisingly, Freud’s Position is Paradoxical. 
Although the protagonist of the movement which 
has emancipated the child, he underestimates, in 
his theoretical formulations, the child S capacity 
for action. A lucid argument against these 
formulations was made by Schachtel (1959): 


Freud saw the ontogenetic beginnings of man as 
dominated completely by the pleasure Principle, and 
his concept of this principle is such that it Tepresents 
essentially a flight from or a fight against life and 
reality: it is the quest to return to a state without 
stimulation, excitation, tension, and Striving . . . 

What Freud overlooked was that from birth on the 
infant and child also shows an eagerness to turn 
towards an increasing Variety of things in the 
environing reality and that the Sensory contact with 
them is enjoyed rather than experienced as a disturb- 
ing excitation. While at first this is true of only 


relatively few, impi i, already in the first 


Most of these €ncounters are 
abolish the stimuli 


but out of a growing 
h and explore the world 


Schachtel adds Substance to 
detailed analysis of affect, 
attention. He believes that in a 
which have the fi unction of rid 
of excessive drive-tension, th 
affects *. He writes: 


his views by a 
Perception, and 
ddition to affects 
ding the organism 
ere exist ‘ activity- 


While the hungry infant’ 
is the most dramatic i 


or second day of the infa n we watch 
the sucking behavior of infants in nursing we can 


an attitude which shows 
all the signs of eager concentration. He 


re the picture 
is entirely different from the restless behavior, The 
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torso and the limbs are held quite still, an te i 
energy is concentrated on the sucking ind. gratifying 
activity itself is the eagerly pursued an 
goal of the infant. snes woila 
(A revision of affect-theory on these a (1963) 
similarly seem to be required by Rycro econdary 
view of the nature of the primary and s 
rocesses. : the 
j The <n ai one goes back onitogeneticai 
less does the child’s behaviour seem ae the fact 
but one has also to take into paren r to us 
that, since his powers of aia = different 
become less and his activity increasing # are We 
from ours and strange to us, the em in the 
likely to consider it alien and lac on of the 
quality of action. Schachtel’s peso and his 
infant’s interest in his enviro RaR that, even 
capacity to focus his activity sugges ted, more 
at the start of his life he is more rps. a 
of a psychological being, more of a P e hithert? 
less of a reflex mechanism than we er by bs 
recognized. Certainly he is so Pate attuned to 
mother, who is the only person really to have 4” 
his communications and who is en (Lomas: 
intuitively correct perception of hi 
1962a). 
Feminine Action jable 


Fer is | 

The erroneous attribution of passin J; ecaus? 
to be made about the woman not oe up oF 
of her inferior social position parse male, bY 
the superior physical strength of Per: is vey 
because her natural mode of functio į manifes 
unlike that of the man and does ane al 
itself in an immediate and striking W sever 


; by jn 

Freud—as has been pointed ‘EA the K 4 
writers, most of whom are pasar Sai wae 
trend of the psycho-analytic mo Despite ey 
not himself free from this age psychol 
improved status given to femini een se 
by the work of some psycho-ana 


Mau je bern of 

Melanie Klein, the equation is still mae s 
femininity and passivity, to the as made a 
theory. An exceptional criticism bi ct tha 
Hermann in 1934. Deploring theae “m 
psycho-analytic literature we often 1" 
line” equated with “activity”, 
(1934): 

It is possible that there are certain ge these 
Which do violence to the facts and St d sens’ a 
terms to be used in a restricted or garble 


concept 


J 
x 4 ote 4 phe! 
instance, ‘activity’ is taken to anes is in 
mode of activity while the fact e enced: ores! 
kind of activity in the female (as € ep" 


T 
A > even 
coquetry and seduction), that is not 

or denied gis nevertheless ignored. 
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ees debatable to what extent Hermann’s 
a SR feminine activity—coquetry—is of 
ertainly = pi socially conditioned quality. 
chosen ) > better examples could have been 
K ae who accepts this view of herself 
tO estate 5 her efforts to acquire status, either 
idealize a he man—in reality or fantasy—or to 
a‘ phallic? State of passivity; to become either 
ras she FS cata or a masochistic one. Inso- 
morally su hooses the latter course she can feel 
her eyes ponor to the man who becomes, in 
Sexua s ong unfeeling beast with dirty 
aoe she may make him feel ashamed 
ofli ; and she may steer the whole pattern 


einto passivi > 
s ; . - 
ollow ae ivity and stasis; but her victory is a 


in Possible Reasons for 
istaken Attributions of Passivity 


A 
When s Tent, as opposed to real, passivity exists 
@Ppropriate A is pursuing his aim in the most 
Perhaps tot manner yet, to the observer (and 
Passive in himself), his behaviour appears to be 
Nisappreh character. The reason for such a 
Manner eee may lie in the confusing 
bserver his behaviour or in the bias of the 
the action mip former condition applies when 
and latantl oes not manifest itself immediately 
tec nique y since it involves the use of complex 
“entreg r and periods of quiescence and/or it 
i releasing or developing the action of 
When a P°tSon. The latter condition applies 
àction į e observer, either because he equates 
it, op p Seneral with his own peculiar brand of 
Te ta any other reason, fails to perceive the 
tion, Ure and aims of the person under observa- 


loner 

by eer of behaviour are usually established 

se in power! and types of functioning 
© not measure up to such criteria are 
ed inadequate, wrong, unhealthy, or 
Sin action. Qualification for membership 
ocistio S power group is variable but in most 
Westen, (up to, if not including, contemporary 
oF $c. Society) there are at least four categories 
Women Ons who are excluded from this group: 
stimina| children, the mentally sick, and 
b n The situation is complicated, however, 
AT that the disinherited group adopt 

© regain power which rely less on a 


challenge of the myth of the superiority 
ce 


re 
it 


easy 
re 

the 
ang a POwer group than upon an acceptan 


R eA 
z9 „ploitation of it, Although this manoeuv 
Nstitute a real challenge to Powe! 
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necessarily involves a sacrifice of identity and 
the taking up of a fundamentally parasitic 
position. This state of affairs makes difficult 
any attempt to assess the validity of the various 
attributions made about these groups—that 
they are passive, inadequate, etc.—since it 
becomes necessary to distinguish between real 
intrinsic qualities and those self-portrayed as a 
manoeuvre during the course of a battle for 
power. The fact, therefore, that women and 
children in our society often behave in a passive 
manner does not necessarily support the view 
that they are inherently passive in nature. That 
the power which men have held over women is 
less easily demonstrated to be part of a natural 
order than that of the parent over the child 
has, of course, led to its being challenged in 
recent times. Nevertheless the beliefs derived 
from this power die hard. 

The myth of male superiority is so ubiquitous 
and well-established that the phallus has become 
the symbol of life, value, and activity; the most 
positive feminine acts, such as childbirth and 
breast-feeding, being assessed in terms of their 
capacity to symbolize phallic failure or success. 
Although phallic idealization may, to some 
extent, be a defensive compensation for envy of 
real feminine creativity—as some psycho- 
analysts, notably Melanie Klein, have suggested 
_-yaluation of the latter remains repressed and. 
relatively ineffective as a factor in personality 
formation in societies in which the phallic myth 
prevails. The consequences of the myth, 
however, reflect not only on sexual development 
but on non-sexual infant rearing, and I shall 
first consider the latter. 


Infantile Passivity 


The infant is born into a human environment 
in which, according to his luck, one of two very 
different conceptions of him prevails. If his 
parents assume that he has a natural capacity 
for realistic perception and action, that he is a 
being whose views are to be treated with respect, 
they will watch him and listen to him, and try to 
respond accordingly to the messages he gives 
them, and will provide a medium in which he has 
sufficient room to express himself, to imagine, 
to create, to grow. They will—insofar as they 
are successful—protect him from everything 
that is irrelevant to and which interferes with 
the natural pace and manner of his growth. In 
short, they will respond to his advances as to a 
separate being, a real person, whose potential 
is as yet unknown but which they will endeavour 
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to assist him in fulfilling. If, however, the child 
finds himself in a world which has already made 
up its mind about him, which assumes him to be 
in a state of passivity waiting to be acted upon, 
his approaches will be met by responses that are 
geared, not to his individual nature, but to an 
_ alien and rigid system that meets his needs only 
at certain fortunate points. This occurrence may 
P depend on fortuitous circumstances—he may be 
> an unwanted child, be of the wrong sex, be 
‘conceived to replace a child who has died, or 
‘indeed be the recipient of all or any of the 
family’s conscious and unconscious hopes and 
fears; but if he is born into a society which 
believes that infants are, or should be, Passive, 
his chances of a receptive hearing are slight. 


Active and Passive Development 


The child whose native capacity for action js 
ignored or suppressed is like a blank sheet of 
paper waiting for the application of the print; 
his body will feel like an inert mass upon which 
patterns—pleasant or 


external forces, or a receptacle which needs to 


be filled or emptied from time to ti 
I d me. In 
circumstances the ski En 


world. 
_ A confusion exists about thi 


Healthy psychic growth i 
folding of the Bien Hin ee 


relationship with others, 
perceptual experience rests 
own physiological functionj 
experience is made possible 
family and society into wh 


on his trust of his 
ng, even though this 
and coloured by the 
ich he is born, and 
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which he is bound in many ways to imitate. What 
is taken into the psyche from his experience vin 
others is the memory of it, a memory whic! 
includes not only his perception of the other Be 
of the other’s structuring of the situation, ee 
his own active participation and its effect. T 
memory enlarges his potential and increases m 
security, not because he thereafter carries a 
him an ‘introject’ like a magic charm u 
because in making an active and success! h 
approach to another he has revealed the ee 
Possibilities of interaction of which he and t 
other are capable. i 
Whether this happy outcome of the interaction 
will occur depends, in the first place, O” his 
attitude of the other person, who is usually the 
parent. If the parent sees and manipulate js 
relationship in such a way that the he 
merely a passive recipient of his action 
experience gives the child no guarantee © t 
success in life except that bestowed hy can 
arbitrary grace of the parent. The chi e 
psychologically survive either in the pe y 
of his parent, or, in his absence, by the me r his 
that he has a parent capable of taking pict 
own functions, a circumstance readily erful 
by the presence in his psyche of a PO this 
Parent-imago. An important element a u 
experience is that the relationship is 2.4 rint 
one; since the child is no more than the re $ 
of the parent’s pattern, he is seduced ent 
position in which he is passively depe” Piter 
the other person’s knowledge of this Fn this 
and, moreover, the parent who operates jon © 
Omnipotent fashion conveys the impress nom 
being uniquely different from anyone € scossiv® 
the child may chance upon. In cases ee the 
(Psychotic) passivity one can often see js 
Parents have not only set themselves child 
omnipotent but have sabotaged the J 
attempts to find alternative relationships: jds 
consequence of such a state of affairs De ith 
real capacity to establish relationshifS op: 
ordinary people atrophies or fails to of the 
Although secondary—in time—to that O5 the 
Parent, the child’s defensive contribution poe: 
eventual sterility is of comparable IMP pate 
Consisting of his masochistic avoidance 
and passive parasitic gain. pare”! 
In a healthy parent-child set-up tiei i 
provides a medium in which the oe ane 
Sufficient room to focus his perceptl© f the 
express himself, a realistic reciprocatio? ents 
child’s action, and a recognition that the PE he 
- $ ecognition 2 
Participation is not of exclusive importa 
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Co; Rog 
rl of this is that the child develops a 
Bhs bn imation of what he is like and can 
the ee i ed as models to imitate, safe in 
behaviour y ra that they are providing a line of 
including Ps hich may be shared by many people, 
its Usefulness child, a way of life that will prove 
exclusive a the family, rather than an 
1962p), tubes as performance (cf. Lomas, 
introjection ae it is true, can result from the 
racial, or he ke myth of exclusive familial, 
or ‘ white ein Power—e.g. from ‘ blue blood’ 
creasingly dice —but such an illusion is in- 
World. Di l ficult to maintain in the modern 

Iminishing comfort in pride of descent 


is 
perh. 3 
ledge.) aps one of the prices of increased know- 


Th f 
te Development of Sexual Identity 


n spi i 
T iei the importance of sexuality in 
me that a appears to be no reason to 
identity the acquisition of sexual ability 
ifferent oe dependent upon circumstances 
e develo ‘om those that lead, or fail to lead, 
Or, for pene of the rest of the personality 
Nique signifi matter, that sexual factors are of 
are met p ificance). If the natural sexual urges 
It Seems fee response and understanding, 
Will take 3 ay that normal sexual development 
Confused pece In a society that has become 
this can out the nature of its sexes, however, 
k S take place. 
MYth of tae myth and its counterpart, the 
result fro male passivity and moral superiority, 
“Onstitut m the rivalry between the sexes and 
Child į X a kind of war or game in which the 
tension pawn. The father sees his son as an 
Ane o wh Of his own potency and power, some- 
his e hom he is proud—provided he stays in 
hildbiney, 22d whose advent he glorifies by 
lar th rites in which the mother is, by and 
the y given a secondary or non-existent part; 
Vicarioų er sees her son as a chance to obtain 
X Song Y some of the male power she lacks, 
fathers who must be wrenched from his 
I wee and brought under her influence. 
Sex er to acquire real jdentity—including 
Uninhip po ential—the boy must be capable of 
R acity a perception of himself and others, a 
bove, hich, in the circumstances described 
s op volves opposition to the fundamental 
a 6 = parents. If he accepts the sexual 
D himself 4 only denies his own perceptions but 
oper adn into a crippling struggle for 
ther Prestige involving a fight with the 
ales of the family for possession of an 
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elusive, idealized and unsharable quality and a 
contemptuous attitude towards women with 
consequent fear of their real and imagined envy 
and revenge. If, on the other hand, he challenges 
the myth, he faces the anxiety and opposition of 
his parents and a recognition of the fallibility and 
confusion of those on whom he so much depends. 

Sexual myths and fantasies are adopted as 
defence measures by children in attempts to 
solve their own individual problems and such 
defence measures have received detailed atten- 
tion by psycho-analysis—to a much greater 
extent, in fact, than the defences and mytho- 
logies of their parents—but to what extent these 
defences would occur or maintain their content 
in a society which had a more realistic view of 
sexuality is difficult to assess. A similar problem 
is presented by the question as to whether certain 
sexual and aggressive drives are innate or 
socially conditioned, notably incestuous desire. 


The intense oedipal rivalry to be observed in our 
a spurious conflict 


society receives force from (a) 
propagated by the sexual myth, (b) a healthy 
attempt to destroy the myth and break through 


to reality, and (c) seductive sexual manoeuyres 
by the parent designed, not merely to release 
sexual desire, but to prevent the child from seek- 
ing a loved object outside the family, thereby 
solidifying the myth of the ‘Special Family `. 
Incestuous seduction of this kind is in contrast 
to the healthy sexual feelings that can arise 
between parent and child and which include 
recognition of the necessity for renunciation, 
the occurrence of which has been so well des- 


cribed by Searles (1959). 
This unrealistic presentation of life affects the 


girl at least as much as the boy and is not, of 
course, confined to the sexual realm. It arises. 
from a view of existence in which people and 
things are valuable not because of their actual, 
perceptible, intrinsic qualities but according to a 
preconceived scale which meets with universal 


acceptance. 


The Nature of Action 

ding to psycho-analytical theory. 
is consequent upon drive or instinct, i.e. it has its 
origin in the id, a specific part of the organism. 
It is likely that this conception is based on the 
Cartesian equation of self with reflective capacity, 
a notion which forces the conclusion that action 
derives from a somewhat alien part of the 
personality ; but this conception has been 
seriously threatened in recent times (see, for 


instance, MacMurray, 1957). Those writers 
30 


Action, accor 
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who, like Fairbairn (1952) and Rycroft par 
lay stress on the primary integration G A 
infant, would, therefore, not only appear 3 is 
suggesting a more manageable theoretic R 
framework for a psycho-analytic my a 
development, but yanis appear to be on firme 

i ic ground. Le 
Peete orientation the term ‘ action 
is best used to describe the most adequate out- 
come of the total aims of the person which any 
given set of circumstances permits. It is the 
expression of what the person is—his identity— 
and the change which this person initiates in the 
world bears his unique mark, primarily meaning- 
ful within a personal context. 


Passivity 

Inaction—the opposite of action—occurs 
when a person abandons a desired and realistic 
aim. His substitute behaviour takes on the 
quality of secondary activity, involves a sacrifice 
of identity and a degree of dissociation, and 
therefore approaches towards impersonal (vege- 
tative, mechanistic) activity, but this does not 
apply, of course, if the original aim is abandoned 
in favour of another, more satisfactory, one. 
Complete inactivity probably does not occur in 
ordinary living but it may be reached in states 


which precede death, as may happen in extreme 


conditions of mental or physical illness or in the 
é Musselmänner ’ 


of the concentration camps. 
Elements of activity exist firstly to the extent 
that the original aim of expressing identity has 
not been entirely abandoned (although it may 
have been repressed), and secondly, insofar as 
areas of personality continue to operate auto- 
nomously in pursuit of secondary aims. 

There are three different meanings to the word 
passive: firstly, it is a synonym of ‘ inactive ’; 
secondly, ‘ quiescent ’; and thirdly, ‘ submissive A 
It would appear that in psycho-analytic literature 
the term has been used with the last of these 
three meanings in the forefront of the writer’s 
mind. A passive person has been depicted not 
simply as one who does not act at all but one who 
acts in a certain manner, someone who, by such 
measures as submission to the other’s authority 
or appeals to his pity and sense of guilt preys 
parasitically on his power, thereby gaining 
benefits and gratifications without direct effort 
on his own part. The essential feature of this 
manoeuvre is that the gains are acquired at the 
expense of autonomy and primary capacity, 

The infant, unknowingly and of necessity, 
delegates many of the tasks of living to others 
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; em 
until he has acquired the capacity to pate 
on himself. Paradoxically, one of the n eee 
istics of growth—in both individual an eck ts 
—is an increasing capacity to delegate sament 
others and to organize the physical ro ihat 
so that it will perform tasks in such a richly is 
freedom to develop and to live more iness; in 
enhanced. The criterion of the fruitfu a "he 
both child and adult, of such Pine om fed 
degree to which immediate, direct an Tt may 
foregone without real loss of poenas society 
be that one of the failings of our pie in this 
—as exemplified by the family wore kind is 
paper—is that too great a sacrifice O d a reliance 
being made, that in seeking too goo opinion, 
on things outside himsel- moa ee man 
status, physical safety, etc.—contemp his child 
has become passive and is rey f, not 
Passive ways. He relies, and prides a zest 
on his primary, spontaneous action + cents 
life, but on his careful and watchfu if may 
the environment so that his weakly S° nipotent; 
safe. The parents are, in this way, 4 the idea 
the ideal father earns money an possible 
mother protects her child from any 
disquieting or disturbing ie é i 
It would seem therefore that t sed both i2 
feature of passivity—as the term is noeanalytica 
ordinary language and in Psyc aportant 18 
writings—is parasitism. What is washed from 
that it should be clearly eee! oat confuse i 
receptivity with which term it has bee of depe” 
Receptivity is, like parasitism, a type cterize by 
ence on another person, but is ehar ot an 
a searching expectancy and capaci ae oppo“! 
tude; in almost every way it is quite 
kind of attitude from a parasitic one. 


sential 


Active and Passive Identity tegratio? 
Those who conceive the primary va a tion A 
of a being who is the agent of his Jeno e bet 
require an unambiguous term to he 
person about whom they are eee TA 
does not appear to be such ae be the b a 
available. Perhaps ‘ person’ woul i confits 
the one most in use, ‘self’, has an i 
history in psycho-analytic Bec Pi fusth 
Tehabilitation has become difficult; ay is 
alternative is ¢ identity’. of identity 
One disadvantage of the concept duce igi- 
that, although Erikson, who a diate on 
term into psycho-analysis, stated ttentio? pas 
nated in infancy, he focussed his z term og 
adolescence with the result that t tly. icht 
sociologinal overtones. More recently, 
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Stein 

ity oe explored the infantile origins of 

mind thi an so doing he makes the—to my 

early T A between an 

foreover zi heme’ and a later * identity `- 
» he fails to make the necessary 


Istinctj 
on be i Sam + i 
M writes: tween active and passive identity- 


eW 
aequites an itn demonstrate how the human infant 
in the im entity. I see the answer to this question 
child by Ppa of an identity on the human 
Sense of ig mother. The mother does not convey a 
child js t a auty to the infant but an identity: the 
ing PE Moth rgan, the instrument for the fulfillment 
finite pot her’s unconscious needs. Out of the 
Specific = le naa within the human infant, the 
i © individual ns combination emanating from 
ncrete wa mother * releases ’ one, and only one, 
i Baa ia this organ, this instrument. 
PAL compel é entity will be irreversible, and thus 
inilize this s ene to find ways and means to 
Printe oS identity which the mother has 


ie cea. > 
bein he ption, in fact, gives the impression of 
relationshi ccount of the kind of mother-infant 
gine, p typical of our society, which, I 
Which Was as experienced by my patient and 
Of his pa an important factor in the formation 
at Sstve character. 
i Ucial Eo Omitted in this conception—yet 
7 the disti e theory of infantile development— 
Entity, o nction between active and passive 
With disti T, to put it in terms used (albeit 
and 1a; Oct connotations) by Winnicott (1954) 
falgg > -8 (1960), between the ‘real’ and the 
Self system, 


Stated no: CONCLUSIONS 
pons o briefly and dogmatically, the conclu- 
Hows; the foregoing line of thought are as 
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phenomenon. It constitutes an abnegation of 
natural, authentic development and its substitu- 
tion by a parasitic mode of existence in which 
reliance is placed on magic identification with an 
idealized entity- 

2. Passivity is the fate of a child who is reared 
in a human environment (the family) which, 
instead of providing a suitable medium for 
growth, discourages action and rewards para- 
sitism. 

3. Although a particular family may act in 
this suppressive way for its own peculiar reasons, 
there are, in our society, general considerations 
liable to cause it to do so. Rigid dogma and 
myth prevent the family from perceiving the 
child as he really is; or, if it does so perceive him, 
it regards him as a potentially disturbing myth- 
destroyer who needs to be rendered innocuous. 

4. The myth that is most relevant to this 
subject is that of the passivity (and, by implica- 
tion, inferiority) of the woman and the child as 


opposed to the man. The consequence of this 
man and the child are moulded 


myth is that the wo 

into a passive role while the man becomes 

engaged in a search for a spurious, idealized 
outcome of this perceptual 


identity. The usual 
distortion is not psychiatric illness but culturally- 


syntonic character neurosis. 

5. This myth has led to errors in psycho- 
analytic theory. These errors include faulty 
conception of activity, passivity, and identity, 
and of the distinction between real and 
false identity; the belief that identity develops 
primarily as a result of identifications (rather 
than through realistic interaction in a personal 
medium); an under-estimation of the pathogenic 
effects of parental attitudes and a consequent: 
over-estimation of the importance of innate: 
factors; and an unnecessarily large divergence: 
between the theories of male and female develop~ 


LEEDS 
assivity is not a specifically sexual ment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I ` 
ede the problem of identity is a recent 
enon in psycho-analytic thinking, with 
tiated on of“ the self ’ as subject being differen- 
unction + the concept of ego as the organizing 
has Sony Structure of the personality. There 
and the meh discussion about both the nature 
with var "dos of this psychic instance, 
Of the RA Mi emphases on the primal significance 
tion Rea Opment of the recognition and distinc- 
ment of Th self and not-self, the later enlarge- 
CtWeen s ny conception into the distinction 
distinctio elf and object representation, further 
identity S between identity, sense or feeling of 
etween TP ses self-cognizance, the relations 
efensive « “representation and ideal self, the 
fo creation of a ‘ false-self’, and many 

Ontributions. 

of the a differing views both as to the timing 
identity evelopment of the sense of personal 
structurale as to whether it represents a fourth 
With į entity within the personality on a par 
Rissler (1 ego, and superego. For example, 
structu 958b) and Erikson (1959) feel that it is a 
doles, re mainly synthesized’towards the end of 
hi cence as the result of re-integration of 
enced ood identifications arising from re-experi- 
Settin Oedipal and pre-oedipal conflicts in the 
Tu fhe of mature genitality, changed superego 
Setting increased ego talents, and within the 
unitis of new social expectations and oppor- 
he re S. Other writers, while acknowledging 
tions „tegration and new synthesis of identifica- 
rema wd emergence of life role, at this stage 
Psych; more convinced of the classical view that 
Passing structuralization is completed with the 
Sense & of the Oedipus complex. Whether the 
Teaches identity emerges by the age of 3-5, 
o S a critical phase at 11, or emerges In late 
scence, it remains universally acknowleged 


2 
Psych modified version of a paper read before the Israel 


hoan 
3 alytic Society on 9 January 1965. s 
The literature hag naturally been drawn on widely; 


that from the phenomenological point of view 
the more or less definitive adoption of adult life 
role in terms of sexual identity, favoured 
sublimations, and acceptable role in society, 
becomes normally synthesized in late adolescence. 
Analytic patients of this group tend to demon- 
strate, inter alia, on-going conflicts in which 
identificatory problems and problems of personal 
identity are much in evidence. The well-known 
uncertainty so common in adolescence—the 
question “who am 1?’—may be much to the 
fore in these patients.? 


THEME 


The purpose of this paper is to suggest a 
possible specific link between the ego function 
of acquiring a sense of personal identity, and 
another vital ego function, namely the achieve- 
ment of secondary process speaking. 

My attention was drawn to this possibility by 
the chance occurrence of my having in analysis 
two adolescent patients both of whom showed 
great uncertainty about their sense of personal 
identity, and both showing much difficulty in 
verbalizing in the analysis. They differed widely 
in the way these difficulties presented, and in 
their clinical pictures generally; and it is hoped 
that a comparison of their material may highlight 
differences existing between cases showing 
relatively secure self-representation accompany- 
ing secondary process speaking, and those 
showing distortions of self-image accompanying 
primary process speaking: an ancillary point 
being that these differences may also apply 
where there is no speaking, and the differentia- 
tion then applies as between primary and second- 
ary process thinking. 

In discussing this problem, I shall use the term 
‘ verbalization’ as used by Balkdnyi (1964) to 
denote that sort of speech that has been preceded 


acknowledgements are generally not made in the text, but 
are indicated by the listing of the main references at the 


end of the paper. 
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by higher, secondary process psychic formula- 
tion, and which implies the use of words as 
signs or symbols? by means of which the com- 
munication of abstract concepts between indivi- 
duals can be achieved; and I contrast this with 
speaking which is predominantly under the 
dominance of primary process thinking, which 
has little or no communicative function, but in 
which words are treated as things, or parts, or 
contents of the body, speaking as an elimination 
or hurling out or in some other way a getting rid 
of them. It will be clear that I am referring here 
to the type of speaking common in psychotic. 
or borderline psychotic patients. The second of 
my two patients would indeed fall within this 
category, the greater part of her speaking being 
of this nature; so that although she speaks fora 
considerable part of her time in analysis, most of 
the time she is not verbalizing. The other patient, 
less severely disturbed, is mainly silent, and 
expresses impulses, conflicts and defences at 
many different levels by this manifestation. A 
powerful unconscious wish they appear to have 
in common is to regress, via 
to states in which their self- 
as oceanic, to do away wit 
primary narcissism and omnipotence, but they 
show basic differences in th 

achieve this, which I hope to illustrat 
clinical descriptions, i 


patients being considered, and th 
Strate certain specific points. 


CLINICAL MATERIAL 
Sally: Introduction 


Sally was referred to the Clinic at the age of 16 


° The interesting problem as to whether 
considered in this paper words should m 
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because of a persistent school phobia, which yi 
felt to be the culmination of her ery in 
increasing failure, in spite of her 1Q. of L Ta 
making progress at school. She is the ane ant 
two daughters of an Eastern European mra 
father and of an English mother. She was acai 
fed for about three months, then gra aa 
weaned onto the bottle, and sucked a hae 
until the parents got rid of it wae a nths 
about 3 or 4. When she was about six mo was 
old her mother went out to work and eM 
cared for by her maternal grandmother © or 
she died when Sally was 4. An aunt took o to 
the next two years, and when she also W oman 
work her place was taken by an elderly W with 
friend. As far as I know, they, together live 
another aunt and uncle, all unmarried, 3 se 
together in the maternal grandmother's in 
the father being frequently away as he big: 
Merchant Navy. Some time in Sally’s idence 
he came out of the Navy and took up res away: 
with his wife and daughter two houi and 
When Sally was 9 her sister was P stayed 
thereafter her mother gave up work os adually- 
at home. Over this period, possibly ae ow 
the family broke up, and for some yr again 
Sally, her mother, and sister have live tinuing 
with the aunts and uncle, the father eoi eir 
to live two doors away alone, coming raided b 
house for Solitary meals. This is expN 
the fact that since leaving the Merchant js. Be 
has developed an ambulatory psychos itary 
talks to himself, shouts in the street, iS appe?” 
and does not take the trouble about Ee jnue® 
ance that he did formerly, though he ¢ 

to hold down an unskilled job. 


Sally's Difficulties’ in Speaking af 

At the initial interview I was greeted SPY ely 
a very pretty girl, neatly and app" pair. m 
dressed for her age, with long blonde i silently 
the consulting room she sat rigidly a ings 2 
in the chair, quite unable to say anyth ersisted; 
this difficulty has, with some variation, Ba Bs 
She always sits in the chair, hardly mov rain’ 
certainly never, for example, using e w eck 
materials to hand; and while after 4 Hae , ba 
her need to greet me politely vanis n inter 
difficulty in speaking has remained. estio” 4 
Pretation, or in the early days a q" to ey 
remark from me, might enable het * pie t 


; ; is 
Speaking, and very occasionally she pot 


is 
pols! 
Ore properly be considered as signs or as S¥™ 


a T 
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Pay Spontaneously, but usually this soon gives 
e done ae again, with the whole thing to 
she been Tee and only very occasionally has 
throughout e a speak more or less continuously 
quality bot} bea session. Nevertheless, the 
right and - of her speaking, which was initially 
funder he in character, and of her silences, 
earned te ne considerable change, and we have 
Of her te Lalas deal about the allied meanings 
ifferent ae phobia and her silences, from her 
Ometimes a of reacting to interpretations. 
ie rig ts then speaks informatively; at 
ead, or ee he may silently nod or shake her 
as time a? a perceptible mood change, and 
agreement y gone on she more often signals 
SUPpose so with a soft ‘Yes’, or muttered ‘I 
isagree. Sp or by a few words to elaborate or 
Which I} he may react with acting out later, 
"Ports, p carn about either by subsequent 
not coming changes in her appearance, by her 
e r E by her coming late or early; but 
being in chability of her silence, the feeling of 
the reae a EG has increased notably, as has 
and the r freedom regarding both the content 
Say, s nekonal tone of the little she does 
Patients TE particularly the case with silent 
Unders © countertransference is a great asset 

Silengs nding Sally.) 
"eaction oe Sally could be called a general 
p s e types of inner strain, but it also 
sembles ge meanings. For example, she re- 
! sing pea patients reported in the literature 
Control. i ence as a weapon to exert power and 
n her fo his was seen early in the transference, 
m her life ue me to speak, and was seen also 
l pretan She was able, a few weeks after this 
jer ation of the transference was first made, 
betw 3 Out a brief description of the * cold war’ 
Wit a her and her mother. They were silent 
ay Other but ‘I won’.-:- after three 
Sivit er mother spoke first! This anal aggres- 
Sym ISplaced onto speaking, gratified by the 
faeo. OM of withholding words as if they were 
Schoo) S, Paralleled in one of the uses of her 
Schoo] Phobia. By withholding herself from 
Mnviro she has exerted enormous power over her 
her ; Ment, including her family who accept 
Whic fe present role, and the local Council, 
t alten. gone to stupendous efforts in finding 
and ha Thative schools and an individual tutor, 
Analyse Wally arranged, and is paying for, her 
the Sch, - The sadistic gratification in thwarting 
When ae was verbalized after many months 
the last e could say how sorry she now felt for 
School teacher whom she had so hated, 
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for her staying away must have worried and 
hurt the teacher. 

But silence does not only act as a displaced 
gratification. It is also seen as a defence at many 
levels. Her tacit agreement to my changing the 
time of a session could be paralleled by her 
never saying anything when her family makes 
arrangements that she dislikes. She was able to 
show her resentment in the transference by 
telephoning to say she had forgotten the substi- 
tute time I had offered, and by being late; but 
with her family she is more likely to convert the 
situation into one of a masochistic gratification 
by suffering it in silence. Further analysis of 
one of these situations, when her family had 
arranged that she stay at home to wait for a 
tradesman’s delivery while they all went to 
school to watch her sister being given a prize, 
showed how silence and the attendant martyrdom 
defended her against recognizing great envy of 
and aggression towards her sister. By paying for 
this with her suffering she was able to nullify it 
sufficiently to be able to feel her opposite loving 
feelings of pride in an enjoyment of her sister’s 
success. So in this way silence in a life situation 
also served as a defence against ambivalence. 

Silence used as a defence against superego 
strictures has been clearly seen in other situations; 
at times my patient defends against feelings of 
guilt by an almost conscious decision not to 
speak. For example, when talking about her 
anxieties over choosing one of two holidays she 
had been offered, one in France and one in 
England, I learned to my surprise that the 
language difficulty in France would not be a 
problem but a relief because, she said, she so 
often finds herself saying nasty things without 
having meant to. If she did it in France every- 
body would think it was just a language mistake 
and not dislike her for it. This showed the 
silence also to have been a defence against 
feelings of shame and fear of loss of love, but 
analysis of some of these parapraxes, which 
showed great sexual curiosity and aggressive 
rivalry and punitiveness contained in them, 
revealed that it was mainly guilt about these 
feelings and impulses which made her want not 
to speak. In these examples silence is a defence 
against impulses and feelings that have been 
linked with the corresponding word presentations 
(Freud, 1900, 1915) and subsequently repressed; 
that is, the capacity to verbalize is intact. 

There are other situations in which a degree of 
ego regression is apparent, and in which the 
capacity to think verbally may be present only 
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to a variable degree. This applies particularly 
to her acting out, when she has had to present the 
elements of her current conflict non-verbally 
before it can be formulated by her in words. 
Situations which have probably been to a degree 
verbalized before repression were illustrated in 
her attempts to find a compromise between her 
demands and the opposing ones of her family. 
An example of this was revealed not in words 
but in the way she did her hair. Her family 
constantly nagged her to cut her fringe, which 
hung over her eyes. She, for reasons involving, 
inter alia, castration anxiety, hates cutting her 
hair, so she tried to compromise by wearing a 
hairband which held her uncut hair back. When 
she became concerned about the uncontroll- 
ability of some impulsive behaviour, she in- 
directly showed this in action by trying to have 
her unruly hair set neatly after the pattern of her 
critical aunt; but the set did not work and her 
hair came adrift, and she showed her defiant 
reaction to her disappointment at n 
this ‘controlled identity ° 
“hair language’ again: 
session and came the fo 


tor—she deserted a girl 
putting her remorseful 
had done into words, the 
present and early feelings 


de meaningful t 
o 
response of her own. her as a 


Sally’s Failures in Verbalizati i > 

; to Self-Image Peters Relation 

t is with regard to ‘ 

Sally shows that I TA eT re oe a 
thinking 1S not operating, and that she is Se 
grip of a pre-verbal fantasy of snes a 
omnipotence. These are situations in whieh ie 
appears to drift off into a dreamy, almost t — 
like state bordering on sleep. My EA e 
its being a fantasy gratification of rane of 
omnipotence rather than a total ego regre abe 
to the level of narcissistic omnipotence theron 
that insofar as it is an ego regression it is done = 
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the service of the ego, and is not due to a loss 


of ego functioning—is due to the intactness of 


ego functioning which leads to easy resolution 
of it by interpretation. ; 
The first time this happened was an occasion 
when she defended against fury and near teat 
when telling of a woman neighbour's stringent 
advice to her mother that she, Sally, should be 
made to go out to work, by relapsing into'one Ee 
these states. She was brought out of it by m) 
interpreting it as a fantasy defence by means ° 
which she tried magically to avert the crisis. 
said she used it as a sort of ‘magic wand’ tO 
conquer this enemy who attacked her vaim 
secret dream of going back to school eventua A 
She jerked herself out of the trance-like state. 
shake her head, and then muttered a 
chair’, and was gradually, stumblingly, able 
tell me of a persistent daydream which she ħi a 
modelled on an early childhood story abos 
magic rocking-chair which takes people # 
Journeys in time as well as space, so t 
to the voyager it is a long exciting adve 
the watchers it only takes a split seco been 
So is completely secret. This fantasy has jnto 
linked with the memory of an armchair ve 
which she used to retreat after temper ete 
had not dissuaded her mother from going ba¢ 
work after lunch in her pre-school yea A 
has also been linked with the idealized 8" eks: 
mother she unconsciously sought an “ideal 
The narcissistically regressive fantasy oi has 
union with the idealized maternal figu? and 
partly been verbalized in her indignant 0° ants 
that her mother ought to know what aie rit pt 
without her having to say it; and the concor pe- 
transference interpretation of a feeling O° and 
ness with me, when she has seemed untens” 5 4. 
like a happy baby lying quietly in 4 pre imed 
been acknowledged with a nod, and com” at 1 
by her apparent ever-present expectation it? 
know what she is thinking—‘ so why eo he an 
she asks. (This of course also constituto? ‘as 
avoidance of responsibility for the thou ald 
long as she does not say them. She on” yin? 
her former tutor how wonderful I was ake 
Just the right things.) nflict® 
d-regressive oral gratifications and aie bas 
have accompanied these phenomena. ove” 
food fads and symptoms of alternately fuses 
eating and under-eating. Sometimes she y fOr 
meals, and then gets up at night to cre takes 
herself. The realization of how much “a igh 
my words as a meal, and the emerging nother 
into her unconscious equation of ood/™ 


ture, to 
nd, an 


ict 
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idectlaraed this picture. Her silent search for an 
with ee object seems ceaseless and, in line 
verbalized = regression involved, cannot be 
need to maj n important reason for this is the 
case with een this figure as ideal, as was the 
mother ae conscious memory of her grand- 
ong a wate remembered as ‘never cross’, as 
as she hd id not verbalize her memories; but 
emerged ere speak about her it gradually 
o minder all the other children were afraid 
interpretatic ner. Her easy acceptance of my 
er Own i of this as an externalization of 
to a cua, of her grandmother’s crossness led 
achieved the a material showing how silence 
he grandme enial of the unwelcome aspect of 
Matched p other image; and how this had been 
image, y a denial of part of her own self- 
Fro 
Vehicle foro age she had used a cousin as a 
ater nae a unlovable qualities, a position 
Ways be bls by her sister. The cousin could 
was — for any fights, and she realized 
Mother S provoked them, so her grand- 
er, altho punish the cousin and only love 
She bit tee she herself was so aggressive that 
Xr an ap 3 cousin’s hand when she had offered 
Justto ce and she used to be given newspaper 
’knowledy up. She immediately externalized this 
Ne how Wi Mai ofher own aggression by telling 
he oma her sister used to be. Through- 
Sava, her childhood she and her cousin 
ar you her, and although she (Sally) was 
p ol ag she always had to win. When 
T; Sall war games the other child was 
Useq he y had to be Churchill. She persistently 
i ono as an extetnalized ‘bad and 
so that she could maintain an idealized 
Aa herself as the good successful one, 
y as a defence against guilt and fearing 
testricteg OVE. Her early self-representation was 
a P So great a part of it was externalizie 
usi 5 part of the object representation O 
rima n; but in spite of this or because of it, 
i fs of herself remained secure and discrete, 
bY the an. her self boundary being reinforced 
aintenance of this defensive externaliza- 


Miss Miss Jones: Introduction 
She ex Jones differs in many ways from Sally. 
by si rs her verbalization problems less 
“Deech I though this also often occurs, than by 
Proce meee ch is under the influence of primary 
Morg thinking. At 21 she should be at a far 
Vanced stage of adolescence than Sally, 
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or out of it, and this is reflected in the ‘ adult ” 
structuring of the analytic situation. She is a 
private patient who has arranged and pays for 
her analysis herself, and I automatically address 
her as ‘ Miss Jones’, that is, not by her first 
name as I do with Sally. From the point of view 
of society’s expectation of her, she has achieved 
near-adult status, but part of her presenting 
problem is identical with Sally’s: following a 
highly successful result in her General Certificate 
of Education examination at the age of 16, 
commensurate with her I.Q. of 150, she withdrew 
from further study, and for four years followed 
a variety of pursuits, varying from working at 
Woolworth’s to taking a trip around the world, 
the only common feature being avoidance of 
committal to any life role. 

She had anguished periods of weeping and 
withdrawal, the only thing, apart from her great 
distress, that she was sure about, being that she 
did not know what she wanted. She felt very 
attacked by anything that made her feel that 
people were expecting her to live up to her high 
intellectual promise, displaying Erikson’s (1959) 
‘rock-bottom attitude’ in her choice of the 
lowest grades of work, and showing this and 
also many shifts of identity in her unreliability 
and frequent changes of job. She had, in line 
with Winnicott’s (1956) thesis that patients 
showing anti-social tendencies need practical 
help, been helped through the worst of this 
period by support from a non-analyst, and in the 
year before coming to me had managed to stay 
in one low-grade job and been much valued 
there, but had always known this to be a tem- 
porary solution. From the point of view of her 
€ psycho-social ’ achievement, it is clear that 
she has failed completely to find a life role, an 
identity that she can manage with. Her inability 
to do this is caused by very severe borderline 


illness. 


Miss Jones’s Verbalization Failures 


Though Miss Jones was able to present herself 
as apparently having more or less intact ego 
functioning, as having achieved whole object 
relationships, with the disturbances mainly in 
the area of three-person relationships, that is, as 
seeming to be suffering from a mainly neurotic 
disturbance when seen by the analyst who 
referred her to me, it was quite obvious in our 
first meeting that her problems were far more 
basic. This different presentation of herself was 
deliberate on her part. She knew she was not 
going to be treated by the referrer, and hid her 
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implications of her feelings of power when she 
points her finger at me do not seem to imply so 
much an abandonment of feminine strivings as 
the need not to have to choose one rather than 
the other sexual identification. Her finger is 
acknowledged as phallic but her new fashionable 
hair style and general appearance are quite 
feminine. It is as if she is not yet ready to choose 
and so avoids facing problems of this degree of 
maturity. It is certainly true that her consciously 
chosen self image is of a very young person. 
Early in the analysis she verbalized her wish to 
be able to ‘ go right back to the beginning and 
start again °, and she met her 21st birthday with 
the flat pouting declaration that she was not 21, 
she was 4. This has since ‘ regressed’ to 2 and 
at times to 1. 

Her adolescent breakdown at the point where 
future adult choice had to be faced had pre- 
cursors in failures of childhood identifications, 
She is highly critical of aspects of both of her 
parents. Like Sally, she was never ordinarily in 
the care of her mother, nor in the continued 
vicinity of her father, as she spent her first years 
in the pampered environment of a European 

n the care of a 
population while 
age of four they 
rest of the family 
be 4 contained a 


Her great wish 
live differently 
mother, has em 


Sometimes when she i i 
) Is most disturbed t 
thing she can produce is a plai oa 


I have taken the strikin 
the two patients shown h 
fact that Sally, who has ac 
maturity of the two, uses 
to defend against, as we 


g differences between 
ere as illustrating the 
hieved the greater ego 
silence and acting out 
ll as to communicate 
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conflictual situations that reflect her having 
achieved a secure self-boundary, and being 
largely involved in the later conflicts associated 
with childhood identifications; whereas Miss 
Jones shows as yet few conflicts at this level, her 
problems being far more associated with the 
constant variation and therefore insecurity © 


her self-boundary. Her failures in perceptua 


: eat : n 
differentiation approach those observed a 
schizophrenics, as she is frequently ern 


to whether an observed stimulus has aver” 
her or affected the object world. When an g5 
tray was missing from its usual place on 
table, she felt changed. 


ving self 


Correlation o iffer in Achie 
of Differences alization 


boundary with Different Failures in Ver 


Sally, who has achieved a sufficient distinct 
of her self as distinct from not-self to hat, ood 
able to go on to making some Bao 
identifications, uses words, when she uses com” 
as a coherent secondary process way ° resent 
municating between two people. She may ira js 
my separateness, but when she speaks mpar 
acknowledging it. Verbalization that aee das 
ies the implied recognition of her self bOUn g to 
is then also at least a part of a basic 
any achievement of identity. 

With Miss Jones it is a very i 
Leaving aside for a moment those in 
which appropriate interpretations hav? 
her being able to harness anxiety an 
secondary process thinking and verb n 
her words in the main are felt by. ae 
abstract signs or symbols with which 
municate with another person, but as od with 
material substances that are identifie 
parts of herself, and her body contents- r giv 
she speaks she feels as if she excretes those 
away or in some other way gets T! 
things, which she feels I acquire by lis 
when she was afraid to tell me how 4 he 
was feeling in case it made me as ill aS Be s 
In the same way she may feel that v m 
listens to me she acquires the concre or 
festation of the words I use, so she IMP ig 
Not to use the word ‘ill’ in making e Og 
Pretation, as that would put illness in nic 
This sort of speaking is not felt as 4 comer of 
tion between two people that would 33's he 
Imply their separateness and wor 7 
self-boundary thus seeming established; 
contrary, with nearly every sound prin 
Out or takes in, her picture of herself § 


different stor 
stances 
achiev? 


T atio 
aliz + as 
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g `; ; 
ie So this sort of speech grossly interferes 
effect ia — self-image, and has the opposite 
effect = er self boundary maintenance to the 
ben o Sally speaks. On the other hand, 
ese ccessful interpretation enables Miss 
Sally: th verbalize; the effect is the same as with 
Bie es is she becomes momentarily coherent, 
with’ wh a separate person. But unlike Sally, 
a or words always signal the immediate 
dlwäys i a self boundary, Miss Jones nearly 
so fr cels words as “tainted ° because they 
€quently interfere with hers. 


Silence 


ally patients’ uses of silence also differ. With 
libidinal Significance varies with the level of 
silence Pic dat involved. When she uses 
ing dilas amps, asa mechanism for express- 

Es ace controlling impulses, her self- 
and ig ieee person, one who feels angry 
she Withdra y fighting, is thus indicated. When 

eis ude AE: her dreamy trance-like states, 
a Starches sul ence in the service of an attempt 
ea regression in order to deny any 

ie ation showing her separateness 


With | 
Securit 
toril 


Miss Jones, on the other hand, the 
Y of self-boundary, occasionally transi- 
l when verbalization becomes 
» May at other times be achieved during 
Eronia aan she has been most disturbed by 
t Speech nt flux of her self-representation caused 
ing silen h, she has withdrawn into a sad brood- 
uring ne and has later been able to say that 
at lon, desperately unhappy moment she 
know least felt ‘whole’. The only thing I 
about myself’, she said ‘is that I am 
PPY’. The misery of this awareness is part 
his, Motive of her attempts to change her 
Primith, Y self-representation by the use of the 
Tha lve introjective and projective mechanisms 
Ve described. 


In DISCUSSION 
the See, attempt to find a relationship between 
of ievement of identity and the acquisition 
possibi aY process speech, there are various 
they 4 ities which cannot be ruled out. That 
por F to occur at about the same time In 
fact i development is possibly related to the 
Shows dat the material of both these patients 
Under : at where verbalization, that is speech 
Peratj e influence of the secondary process, 1S 
Sa Sb ce the clear recognition of self-boundary 
Present. Miss Jones, for example, shows 
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great anxiety when she is in a non-verbalizing 
state with uncertainty of self-boundary. Inter- 
pretations that enable her to verbalize, harness 
this anxiety, as does verbalization generally in 
young children, according to Katan (1961). 
In Miss Jones this harnessing has so far always 
been accompanied by a clear separation of her 
self- and object-representations; but the import- 
ant possibility, that there is no specific causal 
connexion between the two achievements, has 
not been ruled out, and must be kept in mind. 
Nevertheless, the fact that acquisition or loss of 
the two achievements so often seems to go to- 
gether makes it permissible tentatively to postu- 
late a connexion, and to go on to examine 
possibilities as to its sequence. The first point to 
note is that children clearly understand speech 
before they can use it; and will refer to them- 
selves by name before they use the personal 
pronoun. Once a child can speak of himself as 
‘1? rather than in the third person, he must 
surely have attained a fundamental step in 
defining himself; and no evidence is offered 
here to exclude the possibility that he knows 
this before he says it. Until specific words are 
appropriately used it is not easy to find a way 
of ascertaining how far they are specifically 
understood, and how far behaviour suggesting 
understanding reflects more a response to tone, 
inflection, and gesture. So it remains a possi- 
bility that the material reported in this paper 
indicates this sort of sequence: that interpreta- 
tions, by resolving relevant anxieties, lead to a 
temporary certainty of self-boundary, so that 
verbalized speech becomes necessary to achieve 
the communication between self- and object- 
world that was felt irrelevant when cathexis 
was ‘ oceanic °. 

However, the suggestion offered in this paper 
is that the fragmentary beginnings of a pattern 
that seems to emerge from the clinical findings 
indicate a causal connexion that is the other way 
round; that is, that verbalization specifically 
gives the ability to conceive a self-boundary 
notion. This suggestion, that there is a causal 
connexion with verbalization coming first, may 
be implied, for example, by Greenacre’s (1958a) 
passing comment on the role of hearing and 
speech in identity formation and, I suggest, may 
be inferred indirectly from Milner’s (1952) and 
Klein’s (1930) views as to the essential role of 
symbolization (under which heading they include 
verbalization) in the recognition of the ‘not 
self? and the achievement of object relations. 

I derive the idea that it is demonstrated in Miss 
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i i ieved in 
rom the impressive results achieve i 
a sessions by my clear pean: np 
ies or maT AE oe ode an 
rai dee Aay oe anxiety, apparently by 
Aero meee rhe. T of knowing, 
tree aking of it coherently, which was herself 
whieh was not. These episodes differed 
ve atically from the common situation when 
mee anxiety is utterly impermeable to 
intellectual comment. This is not to say that no 
— were being given—my point 
he made use of the interpretations by 
Bee te of a highly organized abstract under- 
enn of her unorganized inchoate phrases. 
a as on one such an occasion, when 
she had been pleading for words from me, was 
to say that she wanted them because previously 
when she had been overwhelmed by chaotic 
self and object images, she had harnessed the 
feelings and clarified her images of self and not- 
self, by describing them. She reformulated the 
proposition clearly and sanely in her own words, 
agreeing; and in the process became calm, and 
sure of herself. That this was not a situation of 
anxiety being warded off by the obsessional 
defence of intellectualization was shown by the 
free-flowing fruitful and productive further 
progression of the session. 

Is this thesis contradicted by her having felt 
‘whole’ when she lapsed into a sad brooding 
silence? When she emerged from it to speak, it 
was coherently and sanely; she had relapsed 
into it on an occasion when I hadn’t been able 
to find the interpretation to help her out of the 
self-boundary destructiveness of chaotic speech 
she had been using before it. Clearly there is 
much to be discovered about what facilitated the 
change-over from the primary to the secondary 


Process level; but my strong impression of the 


vital role of verbalization, whether spoken or 


ABRAHAM, K. (1919). ‘A particular form of 
neurotic resistance against the psycho-analytic 
method.’ Selected Papers (London: Hogarth, 1927, 
1949). 

AICHHORN, A. (1924). Way 
Imago, 1951.) 

ALPERT, A. (1963). ‘A s 
technique for pre-latency c! 
deficiency in maternal care, 
33; 

Artow, J. A. (1961). ‘ Silence and the theory of 
technique.’ J. Amer. Psychoanal. Assoc., 9, 


ward Youth. (London: 


A special therapeutic 
hildren with a history of 
> Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
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a self- 
only thought, in helping her crea ye applied 
boundary, remains. Can this thesis Rank and 
to other cases? The report of- hild was 
McNaughton (1950) that an autistic s when. 
recognized as showing ego adye i 
inter alia, she first used the personal a put the 
when referring to herself seems ages 7A active 
order of causality here is not clear. =e Y atificd- 
renunciation of speech when she seeks Fooien 
tion of her primary narcissistic a very ac 
fantasy may be more indicative, = ratifying 
of verbalizing appears to dispel A er tutor 
fantasy state. Her avowal to her “i uggest a” 
of her refusal to speak to me could s integra- 
awareness of the unwanted —— 
tive function of this ego activity. mis- 

I would like to think that a prato 
interpretation of a well-known PF conten 
phrase may intimate that this causa of. en 
plays a part in normal deseloe et de su 
Descartes used the phrase ‘ Cogito ae 
(‘I think, therefore I am’) it was po ; 
expanded philosophical theory ante 
sought evidence of the actual exis Te 
universe. Descartes’ theme was that ny rate, 
one thinks shows the existence, at t this pro? 
that thought: and maintained tha ily t the 
could be expanded to apply ea universe 
independent existence of the who inion W a 
including the thinker. General “2 has eis 
philosophically uninformed, howev' ase i 
the phrase in quite a different sens of thinkin 
ing the conviction that the experienc nt exis 
demonstrates to the thinker the pa 
of himself as a (sapient) individua 7 z A 
like to take this misinterpretation Piou 3 nis 
sion of a piece of common a Smo oft Bi 
ledge, and would offer as the main e nas y 
paper the following emendation © a sense 
“I verbalize: and therefore I have 
personal identity ’. 
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THREE PSYCHO-ANALYTIC VIEWS OF IDENTITY 
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Recen 

fe an ua in psycho-analysis have 
ne Of the ‘plication of the self or self system. 
BS ah id implications of self is that each self 
acten khat is, certain specific and 
organization goals as well as a particular 
ade to i. means by which an attempt is 

e foll ain these goals. 
the senas discussion attempts to evaluate 
Points ae of three psycho-analytic view- 
© conce se to identity theory. These are 
theorists epts of (i) Freud and the ‘ structural 
Ogists? .” (ii) Hartmann and the ‘ ego psycho- 

> and (iii) Erikson. 


Si ` 
ocial Definition and Self-Realization 


na . 
Stein (bese review of identity theory, Lichten- 
9 iectivat;e has written of the dilemma of self- 
eee Aches versus the subjective experience 

Oth its ity of being. Since this dilemma, in 
l sioe si and unsolved possibilities, is 
pene it of this paper, it will be useful to 
Stations we then to indicate some of its mani- 
Sophi in Western psychological and philo- 
* Soa! thought, 
ociq] -objectivation ’ is a term that refers to the 
efined aspect of identity, and to the 
con that one is, to an important degree, 
"lations Specific because of certain types of 
Aplicate DS to other people. Erikson (1950) 
‘go id es * self-objectivation ’ when he defines 
there entity as the awareness of the fact that 
gos S a self-sameness and continuity to the 
effec ive abods, and that these methods are 
Canin, nt Safeguarding the sameness of one’s 
d ciol OF others. 
erelo eee and social psych 
Ply dent, ee tii signi 
ig th the fined aspects of identity, 
dea in Concept of role. This is & relatively old 
e Western culture. (For example, the 
Person’ derives from Latin ‘ persona ’s 


ologists have 
ficance of the 
particularly 


ok, Character and Social 
psychologists Gerth and 
of the recent posi- 
te from this book: 


meaning mask.) The bo 
Structure, by the social 
Mills (1953), explicates some 
tions of role theory. I now quo 


Much of our social conduct is enacted in order to 
meet the expectations of others. Thus, friends, 
enemies and individuals who are of value to us 
become the determiners of our behavior and 
ourselves (italics mine). Certain regular methods of 
the individual's acting and feeling are results of his 
being confronted with significant others. 


In discussing patriarchal families, Gerth and 
Mills state: 


Being acquainted with these simple facts about 
partriarchal families (concerning their values and 
expectations) we expect regularities of conduct from 
each of their members and, having experienced 
family situations, we expect with some degree of | 
probability that each of these members will experi- 
ence his place and self in a certain way. d 


The authors further indicate the wide range and 
significance of social factors in determining 
identity when they state that a person’s memory, 
his sense of time and perceptions, his motions, 
his conception of himself, and his psychological 
functions are shaped and steered by the signifi- 
cant configurations of role which he incorporates 


from his society. 
The above discussion will serve to illustrate 


what is meant by * social definition °. 

The second significant dimension of human 
identity is what I will call ‘ self-realization `. 
Lichtenstein used the term ‘the subjective 
experience of the actuality of being’. What is 
meant here is an inner feeling of being something 
that is related to the situation of living and 
experiencing, without reference to other people 
and institutions and their expectations. a 

Erikson (1959) deals with self-realization 
when he describes one of the characteristics 
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which contribute to an individual's a ae 
identity as ‘ the immediate perception he 
self-sameness and continuity in time $ a 5 
he defines existential identity as identity A be 
‘ defined by the ee of each soul to 
The er A ’ and ‘ existential * bring 
to mind the emphasis on the self-realization 
aspect of life which is stressed by existential 
philosophers. For example, Sartre, in a number 
of deliberations, has pointed out that many 
important aspects of what a person is reflect 
that individual’s choice. In an amalgam of 
philosophy and psychology, he States that to 
make this choice is at the same time a Positive 
value and a difficult task. For example, in the 
‘ Portrait of an Anti-Semite ° (1956), Sartre 
demonstrates that the trait of „anti-semitism 
represents an attempt to leave behind the indeci- 
sion and doubt which characterize much of 
human life. This is done through the mechanism 
of being something specific such as an anti- 
semite. (This formulation echoes a similar 
theme in Fromm’s (1941) Escape from Freedom.) 
For existential philosophers, however, the 
essence of man’s life is the facing of personal 
anxiety— Life begins on the other side of 
despair '—and man’s value lies in honestly and 


courageously making his own decisions. He 
must, in the course of doing this, often disregard 
or shun the opinion of the establishment. 


With this explication of the ‘ 
aspect of human identity, we are in a position to 
appreciate how “social definition ° 
realization’ constit 


self-realization ° 


is, doing and 
thinking things bi i eee 
ship to oneself. if decisions were 


Social definition ° root 


$ who believe 
Ur occurs in reponse to 
cues and patterns of ‘< Significant o 


i thers > might 
find it difficult to incorporate this idea into their 
thinking. 

Yet, if one accepts both of these c 
as being pertinent in the Creation a 
nance of identity, one would assum 
are certain aspects of life which are c 


onceptions 
nd mainte- 
e that there 
haracterized 
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: ilemma. 
by the acute presence of their mutual ae 
while other situations indicate accomm 

/ hem. p eT 
i eee the main portion of this arte 
to investigate the presence and sou sycho- 
dilemma in the theorization of several p 
analysts. 


Freud 


with 

Problems of human identity are me Yet, 
in an explicit manner in Freud’s wri sychology 
if identity theory approaches human p. one type 
and experience with the possibility "ia wish t0 
of comprehensive integration, we WO implicit 
examine Freud’s thinking for any 
concepts which it might contain. d's work, 

In the tremendous volume of ea been 
there is probably a great deal tha my evalua 
implied regarding identity, However, it affects 
tion of Freud’s theory, insofar int 
identity concepts, makes no oe only one 
comprehensive. I will deal with cepts—th@ 
albeit an important one, of his con ; 
of psychic ‘ structure °. was * 

on of Freud’s important peed o thus 
model of the human psychic se th ‘mind * 
end, he conceptualized the huma which co” 
Consisting of three main mega ee ways COY 
flicted, compromised, and in othe Ives. Ta 
ducted relationships among her e (Frew 
were the id, the ego, and the super > 
1923). z in 
The id was seen as the repository Of ye 
instinctual energy, From here, tivity A 
drives such as hunger, love, ang io be satis the 
It was necessary fo; these drives outside f 
through interaction with objects ( 


indivi use 

individual), i y structie 
The ego was characterized ae and i 

emerging on the borderline of th f 


or e 
Outside world. It acted as the i mould p 
reality principle, which princip o insti pd 
understood as an attempt to a nindful $ 
gratification in a way which a struc 
considerate of the values and po 
of the outside world. ostru 
The superego, the third of these, cts of Pipis 
the institution consisting of intel S os! 
Parental and authoritarian wi ae rg 
institution carried a strong ipe aa disch ás: 
message regarding certain modes in b, ao 
as well as the suitability of n ceptable oad, 
Some modes and objects were Pans K be 
Some were not. If the taboos yer nt oul 
death, Castration, or other punishme 


5 
wa 
cture® ifie 
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administered by or through the workings of this 
Structure. j 
Je additional „method of the superego’s 
Sera provided with the concept of the 
oF an a . This was seen as a model of a number 
ed to be striven for because of the 
iva s’ values and wishes. The threat of not 
Ree up to the ego-ideal’s values was abandon- 
ate = gure to the threat of punishment or 
Pie he superego’s demands were not met 
TS and Singer, 1953). 
nat is the meaning of this formulation, as 
hee the standpoint of identity theory? 
Corel ization on a primitive level can be 
instinets with instinctual discharge. The 
fren ag) be conceived of as the primitive 
gratified o and, to the degree that they are 
his ie eet or directly, the selfis realized. 
another Sa ieee by Spitz (1957) who, in 


View 


i 
connoysyhoanalytic theory affirmation carries a 
(my italic ` of its own. Affirmation is the essential 
erefore S, pte of instinct. We will speak, 
havior’ of drive manifestations and archaic 
r as being affirmative. 


(0) 
function S other hand, the ‘ self-preservative fi 
Portant the ego can be seen as containing an 
spect of degree of the ‘social definition f 
Protecti identity. Self-preservation means 
lon from a hostile or threatening environ- 
this ie the degree that the ego operates in 
feel i, Y, it is acting responsively to what others 
mind per oPriate. Of course, the ego is also 
dischar of the id and would like to facilitate its 
Side w ge, but it must keep an eye on the out- 
A orld, 
Bai What of the superego and ego-ideal? In 
the Sig eration and dynamics, one again notes 
anq g ficance of social definition. In the Ego 
Wor e Id, Freud, in discussing some earlier 
We none depression, stated that in melancholia 
e that in the ego 
ano 
Cation, 
deter is 
a se the form taken by the ego, and it make 
Calleg «tal contribution toward building what is 
Its character > 


bject cathexis has been replaced by an identifi- 
* . Since then we have come to understand 


kind of substitution has a great share in 
nakes 


an 
Benes > the superego and ego-ideal, in their 
Structy; are conceived of as outside (social) 
®Pparent which have been internalized. The 
ddeg nt result of such internalization is an 
means of providing social conformity. 
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Self-esteem, which may be based upon freedom 
from punishment or abandonment by the super- 
ego, is the positive reward for conforming. 

Thus, Freud’s structural view, seen in terms of 
identity theory, shows a mass of instincts which, 
to the degree in which they are immediately and 
directly gratified, represent self-realization. Their 
discharge, however, is modified and inhibited by 
various actions of the ego and superego, which 
represent the influence of social forces. 

It is worthwhile to note that Freud sees the 
forces of self-realization and social definition as 
being in conflict.Freud’s emphasis on the role of 
conflict, insofar as it refers to human identity, 
has, however, been amended or at least added 
to by the work of the ego psychologists and that 
of Erikson. The next sections will illustrate these 


amendments. 


Hartmann and the Ego Psychologists 

Early psycho-analytic thinking emphasized 
the defensive function of the ego. This was 
related to the clinical orientation of the pioneer 
psycho-analysts. The description of the com- 
plexities of ego function was an important 
refinement of psycho-analytic theory. Because 
of the work of Hartmann, Kris, Loewenstein, 
Nunberg, Eissler, and others, many of the 
complexities and problems surrounding ego 
psychology have been elucidated. Many of these 
are pertinent to identity theory, insofar as they 
touch on the dilemma of self-realization versus 
social definition. 

As a beginning to this critique of ego psycho- 
logy, let us refer to Hartmann’s postulation of 
the inherited and maturational aspects of ego 
characteristics. Up to the point of that postula- 
tion, we had been accustomed to considering 
ego development as a product of two sets of 
factors—the influence of the instinctual drives 
and the influences of reality. However, as the 
increasing number and scope of ego functions 
were elucidated, it became important to recog- 
nize that just as there might be inherited con- 
stitutional differences between individuals in 
terms of aggressive and erotic drives, so there 
might also be inherited constitutional differences 
in the capacity to test reality, to learn, and so 
forth. It also became understandable that these 
ego characteristics followed a developmental 
had inherent progression quite 
apart from the undoubtedly important develop- 
ments which could be related to the impact of 


the instincts and reality. ; 
The concept of inherited ego characteristics 


pattern which 
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and their (to some degree independent) develop- 
ment has significance for the problem of identity. 
For example, the fact that a given individual has 
superior learning capacity, motor integration, 
or other ego characteristics, would surely 
influence his peculiar method of becoming and 
being himself. Such a person would have at least 
some prerequisites for making a new contribu- 
tion and possibly even changing his world. This 
would lead to a very different outcome from that 
of another individual who, with average or 
mediocre strength of valuable ego characteristics, 
would tend merely to adjust to the world as he 
e pertinent issue which is raised by the 
work of the ego psychologists stems from the 
number and subsequent complexity of ego 
functions. In an important paper dealing with 
ego function, Hartmann (1950) enumerates, in 
addition to the defensive, other important ego 
functions. These include: (i) the organization 
and control of motility and perception (both of 
he testing of 
reality, (iii) action and thinking (which is < trial 
se have import- 
which does not 
stinct), and (v) 
go which can be 
tendencies and 
tendencies, 
go relate signifi- 
identity. This js 


s e, the question of what it does 
and why it does it, wi 


a ‘ n aspect of identity, 
, “ais Consideration leads directly to the dj - 
sion of that ego fi 4 ‘Teepe 


i unction which actu 
mediate self-realiz: eai 


i f-r ation, which Hartmann calls 
the organizing function ’, This function b 
’ 


its typical patterns in a given individual, iden); 
that individual. It does this by nice 
how he is different from others and, at the same 
time, actually provides the matrix by which this 
person hangs together. 

The question then arises as 
determines the particular choic 
ing function. Hartmann has 


to what it is that 
es of the organiz- 
given this matter 
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some attention in the article already cited E 
the heading of ego interests or aims. istics 
interests are defined as those ahaa 
which represent striving for what a Tanek 
considers useful. They are centred arno sioh 
total personality—one’s self. They inclu E an 
values as egoism, wealth, social position, 
self-assertion. g the 
There are many influences which bear Sude 
choice of particular ego interests. These 11 o, the 
in a very general way, the id, the superi wit 
person’s modes of thinking, his relations nP fe) 
various aspects of reality, and a ae ego 
others. The point that is made here is it of 
interests are not merely the vector resu that is 
number of forces but represent a pei 
made through a particular ego appara 
organizing function. ich beats 
A final aspect of ego psychology a (2 
on the issue of identity has to do with wee with 
in ego function. We are well anger: the 
the concept of pleasure associated dq some 
gratification of instinctual needs aa e 
allusion to ego pleasure has nee under 
indicated in early psycho-analytic writ! m reality 
such headings as the values accruing fro 
principle functioning and ‘ mastery’. discuss? 
a number of the ego psychologists nares hich has 
a specific implication of ego pleasure f identity: 
particular meaning for the subject me perform” 
Trefer to the ‘ affirming ’ quality of eg te 
ance an ts, ens! 
feted ee that both the aa ofter 
and autonomous functions of the ae ading 
pleasurable in the sense of ‘ mastery ther star 
new skills and knowledge. He eigni ic Ta) 
that such pleasure has maturational $ ler (195 t 
in that it furthers development. P howe H 
dealt with the same point when he sulting us 
the ego can make use of a pleasure re signi ri: 
instinctual gratification to create ae th a 
value for itself. He gave his enter ability 
function of the orgasm is related to i g (a5 | +?) 
create and confirm conviction of bein ox af 
Say, ‘By experiencing pleasure, e sim pr 
Lichtenstein (1961) came to a V 


of Beat 
Conclusion in a discussion of the bees jido 
Procreative sexual style in maintaining op 
identity, ‘ firmati? of 
It is interesting to note how ‘4 rerio 
which we first discussed as a core ciat po 
instinctual discharge, now is noted in should ad 
With ego functioning. However, w is y 
emphasized that in both instances ! it fu” 
to self-realization, that aspect of ide 


wevels 


, 


oS 


f 


sr 
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TA Wich refers to each individual’s consistency 
ie Own inner values and organization. 
Kave Se the views of the ego psychologists 
of the a that we can no longer conceive 
cia oblem of self-realization versus social 
Versus a as one of the id, on the one hand, 
eKO and external world with its allies, the 
for PO on the other. The focus 
the ego a has instead turned toward 
which oe the State of greater complexity in 
aon ashe know it. In the development of 
externa; ser ge etc including that of the 
efinition a are important. Here * social 
ecreased v P es place. But its significance is 
rganizin a the increased emphasis on the 
relation, He unction of the ego and the latter’s 
Ship with the ego’s other functions. 


9 


Erikson 


ce prot lsia of human identity is a recur- 
is a in the works of Erikson. Although 
dealt with is not his exclusive concern, he has 
Childhood me at great length in two books, 
Uther (1958) Society (1950) and Young Man 
Writings, som. as well as in a number of shorter 
monogra he of which have been collected in a 
Wo Bor ly Identity and the Life Cycle (1959). 
Erikson’ eral comments are in order regarding 
must aa views of identity problems. First, one 
Erikson Palate his wide-ranging approach. For 
Psych toes identity must not only be viewed 
USt al ological or psycho-analytical terms but 
history So include the viewpoints of sociology, 
Con emi anthropology, and philosophy. As one 
identi Plates the varied writings of Erikson on 
One notes that, in order to understand 
Apron aspects, he will utilize a variety of 
sina c2es from these various fields, sometimes 
sags sometimes in combination. S 
Perso S, if we recall Erikson’s definition of 
nal identity cited at the beginning of this 
: wa We note the emphasis on social factors. 
that nal identity is the perception of the fact 
Copp 2fhers recognize one’s sameness and 
ntinuity » 
indica ns Man Luther, however, Erikson 
Lath .c® that the forces pertinent in evaluating 
inco S identity in young adulthood would 
father ` (i) the unresolved conflict with his 
natura (ii) the fact that Luther had important 
Pregg, “2dowments (for example, his ability to 
for hi Convincingly became an important tool 
climate and (iii) the socio-historical-political 
The Of Europe at that time. 
Second general point regar 


rej 


ding Erikson’s 
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approach to identity is dependent on the one 
already cited. Along with his multifaceted 
approach to identity problems is a tendency to 
stress different formative influences in discussing 
various aspects of identity. This tentative 
approach, as Lichtenstein has indicated, may 
reflect Erikson’s view of the actual process of 
identity formation. My impression is that he 
sees this process as a continuing one, affected by 
many issues. There are cetain times when 
identity formation is a more crucial problem; 
there are certain forces which will be more 
important in each person’s life; but the matter 
is open to continuous encounter with a variety 
of forces and revision is always possible. 

We may now proceed to a more detailed 
evaluation of Erikson’s views. Obviously, not 
all of them can be dealt with, but let us attempt 
an impression of how Erikson views “ self- 
realization’ and ‘social definition’. Central 
to his detailed formulations of identity formation 
is his view of human development which he calls 
the ‘ epigenetic approach °. In brief, this theory 
holds that the developing human organism goes 
through a sequence of phases of psychosocial 
development which encompass the entire life 
cycle. The ability to undertake these psycho- 
social steps is biologically determined. The 
outcome of each phase depends on the mutual 
and reciprocal co-ordination between the deve- 
loping individual and his social environment at 
that time. Each phase has a specific develop- 
mental task which must be solved in it. The 
particular solution depends on what has 
happened in previous phases, and the solution 
will be further developed in the individual’s 
subsequent life. 

Thus Erikson feels that the first step of psycho- 
social development deals with the infant's 
achievement or lack of achievement of ‘ basic 
trust’. The biological substrate for this step is 
the infant’s needs, which makes him move 
towards warmth, protection, and feeding from 
his mother. Biologically, she responds to him 
because of her need to be a mother, which means 
that she must have someone to whom she can 
give warmth, protection. and feeding. She is 
also a representative of a society which defines 
one of its values as creating and developing 
new persons, and uses the mother as its agent 
in this task, exploiting her biological needs in 


the process. 

If these two 
each other’s needs in a mutu 
the infant will receive, as a more or 


individuals succeed in meeting 
ally satisfying way, 
less lasting 
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THE NARCISSISTIC SELF IN A MASOCHISTIC CHARACT 
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j ili haracter 
i er on ‘ Castrophilia as a G c 
x Cag Lindon (1958) describes a patient 
a š entire life was dominated by his castro- 
Philia as a character defence against anxiety, 
‘a partial summary, Lindon says, 


He gave up his masculinity and masochistically 
identified with his debased, suffering, depressed 
mother. By this identification, he hoped to accom- 
plish what he felt mother had done; by letting father 
* screw her ’, she captured and retained the penis... 
He sublimated his passive homosexuality into more 
socially acceptable submissive attitudes towards 
men... . In this, he saw not only punishment for his 
own sadistic wishes and incestuous desires, but, as the 
man who possessed what other men wished to Steal, 


in his fantasies he became the father and reduced 
the other men to boys, 


I have italicized the aboy 
the aspect of character str 
the case to be Presented hi 


e words that point to 


sey, 1955) proved to be 


anxiety of the prototypical castration of pre- 
oedipal periods, Freud (1918) sees this demon- 
strated in the handing over of faeces for another’s 
sake. Alexander (1923) says, < 


of castration is only one manifestation of an 


istic Wound,’ It 
aspect of castrophilia 
my patient, Mr B.2 

Possessed of the fervent 


unconscious conviction that he had Something 


<4 were 
of supreme value, but he acted as if + oe 
castrated. He managed to a ies an 
Success by overcoming apparent ee incom- 
inadequacies with dreary, plod 2 narcissistic 
mensurately fatiguing exertion. The mnipoten! 
fantasies of omnipotence, or of a which 
potential, composed the basic ode me, they 
he had to protect; and, at the sam i libidina! 
were the most important objects of happiness: 
cathexis. The ‘ feigned castration ’, Pei by 
ineptitude, etc., protected the a inevitable 
preventing their discovery and Te suspec 
testing that would result, The en combine 
that his narcissistic fantasies, Laat i of the 
to form a primitive psychic represen ting, WO 
infantile self, could never stand tes Moreover: 
disintegrate in the light of ze. Ted. ans 
dangerous competition would be voke . w 
attack by the envious would be pro ome labots 
modest success attained by his grues! e evident 
served as a token reward and objec tiated him 
of his fantastic potential; it also ingr Ea any 
with the feared authorities and PEE n 
one’s suspecting that he really “of his effo" 
little games to be entirely unworthy 


Case History «ties: i 
Mr B was a man in his late tative) pa 
manner and dress were quiet, consa tha va 
e seemed slightly deferential, a ae an w ef 
echoed by his neatly patched tronen hair 2" nt 
but polished shoes. His short, cr perm‘ noy 
low enough on his brow to give him @ oke slo” 
look of simian concentration. He p av 
and thoughtfully, and kept his eY gratia 
except when he looked up with an 


1 This paper has been awarded the Clinic 
for 1964 of the Institute of Psycho- 


be 
mt 
his own testicles with a bite and casts Went 18 punts 
pportsman, and thus escapes by flight. a second "Ap 
he should again happen to be chased er to hinis 
he lifts himself up and shows his mem Jes to be ” 
the latter, when he perceives the teatre is 
eaves the beaver alone ° (White, 1954). equent P5 o 
only the auto-castration, but the subsi Jue 


: s Vi 
‘aunting of it, the great and dangerou: 
genitals, and 


‘the oral element. 
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ere 
mie a was a Ph.D. in psychiatric social 
Hately Trainee status because he felt inade- 
I tee by his graduate work. In 
fea ng himself, he requested me not to call 
K Doctor’. 
Te a een illness had begun eighteen months 
ae a when he had finished his doctoral 
oe baa on his way to his first professional 
attack i He developed a typical anxiety 
cardia aa groundless apprehension, tachy- 
weakness si and feelings of faintness and 
but ae ibe eg symptoms disappeared quickly, 
E his soa 3 he had felt * lousy °. He had aches 
doctors oe ee bones, and viscera that no 
inning ul diagnose. He worried about his 
eia ter and his diminished sexual desire. 
could Satie tired, and he wondered if all this 
iti aola ue to some routine x-ray examinations 
‘ empty * cence. He also felt depressed and 
‘ EA A but he had always been rather 
Anothe. no matter what the circumstances. 
months a anxiety attack had supervened six 
and it ng Ap on the way to a convention, 
eaving hi had vanished after a few hours, 
& him in his present condition. 


r B was born in San Francisco and had lived - 


at h 
training e, except for army service and graduate 
felt « ait until his recent marriage. He always 
any a porn from other boys and never had 
Wenties pind nor did he date until his early 
range h zac attributed this delay to his i rather 
girls’ co airline ’; but admitted that his desire for 
Someh, og was exceeded by his fear of being 
masturba, “inadequate ° with them. He began 
antasi ating around the age of twenty, with 
uilt ea oF beautiful girls who approached him. 
o and ‘ diminished libido ° contributed to his 
Pping masturbation after three to four years. 
activ Y, this delay in his socio-sexual 
them ies, together with his guilt and fear about 
to tere consciously due to his fear of having 
Chi his mother. The patient was an only 
É > Protected, comforted, praised, and con- 
her fon by his mother. The patient now blames 
he love his present trouble. As a child, however, 
Aranas her deeply and exclusively. The only 
is ¢ PaK was her implicit insistence On being 
‘bru qa dante. He thought his mother was a 
e’, although she once tried to give him 
thi cou enlightenment. He only remembers 
resi etsation as vague and embarrassing, and 
a ly knew nothing of sex until the age of 
Underwe, At about twelve, he saw 4 girl in her 
sugg cat and became quite curious before he 
enly remembered that there was nothing 
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unusual about seeing his mother in such a state 
of undress; all interest vanished. He also re- 
membered that, at this time, he knew of childless 
couples, and he somehow felt that these mar- 
riages were the best. 

His relationship with his mother offered him 
much: they would lie in bed and tell stories to 
each other, and these stories were often about 
wonderful men rescuing lovely ladies, or even of 
little boys saving their mothers from giants. His 
mother would tell him how ‘ grand’ he was, how 
promising, handsome, strong, talented, and— 
good. He was thrilled but vaguely uncomfort- 
able with the flattery, and her expectation that 
he be ‘ good’ almost spoiled it. In later years, 
and up to the present, this expectation that he 
be good has meant that he avoid sex. He could 
not tell his mother about his own profession 
because it involved sex. He had come to hate 
her and saw her as demanding, dependent, and 
interfering. There was no evidence for this, but 
the patient ‘ knew ° she wanted him to stay with 
her, forsake his wife, and leave his field of work- 

Mr B’s father had died two-and-a-half years 
earlier. The patient felt no loss, only that it was 
time he really began to live, i.e., get away from 
his mother. Recently, he had begun to fear his 
father’s fate, a stroke. He remembered his father 
unclearly, and thought this was due to the 
father’s long absences (as a salesman), his 
colourless personality, and the non-verbal nature 
of their relationship. They used to go fishing or 
hiking together, but the patient tended to believe 
that he disliked his father. They never argued— 
no one in the home did—except for one surpris= 
ing explosion when his father found out that the 
patient had registered as a conscientious 
objector. He accused his father of not caring if 
he were killed and of being generally insensitive. 
Another memory was of the patient, age 14, 
writing a letter to his father who was away on a 
trip. In it, he requested that they talk some time 
and be more open about their feelings. Nothing 
came of this. The patient never had any particu- 
lar goals, nor did his mother seem to expect him 
to work at anything. His school marks were 
mediocre, although he ingratiated himself with 
the teachers by following his mother’s instructions 
— be good, be neat > He also informed on’ 
more spirited classmates and was consequently 
thoroughly disliked. At times like these, his 
mother’s encouragement was especially welcome, 
and he loved their intimate hours. 

Just before he undertook graduate studies in 
psychiatric social work, he had a hundred hours 
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of therapy because of his uncertainty P eee 
a career. The patient said the doctor ‘ nurse 
him all that time. Nothing was reported | 
happening except that the patient gee ge 
about his confusion and inadequacy, a a 
therapist reassured him. Finally, when ie 
money was all gone, he stopped therapy an 
o university. j 
ae did quite well in studying for his Ph.D., 
owing, he said, to the generally unworthy 
competition and uncritical faculty. He chose for 
his thesis a subject about which very few data 
were available. He had to labour, as a result, 
much harder and longer than anyone else, and 
blamed his professors for letting him undertake 
such an impossible task. His superiors, however, 
seemed to think very highly of his work, 

This incident of the thesis is illustrative of the 
the ways in which Mr B gained certain rewards, 
but for inordinate sacrifices. At two other times 
in his life he had gained respect by giving all his 
accumulated savings to charitable institutions, 
and, moreover, going to work for these institu- 
tions at a very low wage. Many times he had 
been complimented on an act or on his work, 
but he had always dismissed this by saying that it 

i noble but just the 
ed to feel that the 


orthwhile was one 
based upon admiration for himself alone. 


> an interesting 
4 wonderful lover, He 
was appropriately puzzled by this, but he fell 
PPY and * understood ° 
her parents with some 
oon justified by her 
to see her again, And 
He had no idea of why 


> 


he never saw her again. 
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it was 

her parents objected, but he suspected i 
because he ‘ would break up the foni e berad 

Two years before he came to analysis as wife. 
casually to date the girl who became h Tt was 
He had never loved her and still did re did so 
simply high time to get married, and they years’ 
when able to afford it. She was a ee no 
younger than he, earned more Se cee 
family, and his mother liked her. He in love 
her as being sweet, understanding, and embar 
with him, but her lew intellectual level 7 seem 
rassed and irritated him. Others did oer lac 
to find her dull or stupid, but her appar a 
of what might be described as ‘ nel that 
to cause Mr B great pain. He comp batt only 
she did not love him for what he was, her, an 
because he took care of her, supported tige. 
had some promise for money and an 
seemed to accept her love much as he uccess if 
the compliments for achievement and “describe 
the rest of his life. Their sexual life was ited for 
as adequate for him, but somewhat LOA 
her by his fatigue, age, and other aid their 
She had begun to complain about this 
limited social life, too. § se of the 

Thus, Mr B came to analysis nner ue 
anxiety attacks, the physical symp for work 
annoyance with his mother, his dislike was Ve 
and his distaste for his marriage. He ine him 
dissatisfied, although people kept ar future 
how well off he was and how bright analys! 
would be. Moreover, he felt psycho h he 
would enhance his professional ape añ 
described as marginal, both in ski 
prestige. 


The Course of the Analysis urs; f% 

Mr B was seen in analysis for 504 non eeh 
the first 450 hours, he came four ra Ts eci 
and the remaining 54 were spent in tw lysi w 
Sessions. This summary of the ana rtinen a 
emphasize those elements which are Pat by 
the general character problem repre Be 
this case. lysis may 

For purposes of reporting, the ana ys 
divided into three transference phases: 

A—the unresolved oedipal phase; 

B—the preoedipal hase; i 

C—the Pesolaton of the oedipal a ae e 

The A and C period were chats ben 
Paternal transference: in the first insta! his og 
was a repetition of the consegui and f 
relationship characterized by denia ated © 
Pression of feeling: the third phase rae of fe 
deeper Previously unconscious feeling 
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ae homosexual submission leading to 
aie nal working-through to masculine 
T ication and independence. 
Ete was dominated by a maternal 
ARY of two sorts: in one, his mother 
Ge ie. a narcissistic self-image, and she 
Tie. tn incor porated; the other was similar, but 
corporated and destroyed. 


P hase A 


feted pezan in the face of resistance. The 
i not find time for his appointments. 
feeling sx cynical remarks about psychiatrists 
think he aed to social workers. He did not 
EW. years ould trust me because of my being a 
couch bes younger then he. He refused the 
only by E it was a ‘liturgical prop’ used 
T a artoon psycho-analysts >, Moreover, 
transference to my interpretations of negative 
at all: hes dane sy he denied any feelings 
him too his professional training had made 
initial le histicated for transference. This 

Rin nce led up to the first dream: 
group, ie acquaintance who headed a medical 
hesitant ii trying to criticize the patient but was 
he SRN it, as if it hurt him to criticize others. 
8 ing can was about the patient’s writing—his 
lan be ammar, punctuation. Mr B argued with 
ause this accusation was ridiculously untrue. 


aske ations revealed that Alan actually often 
dream e patient for help in writing, and the 
telucta, Panga! ol was quite unreal. Alan was 
While waj to criticize and smouldered with rage 
e pati iting for others to see their own errors. 
taking ot had worked for Alan before under- 
Patient is current additional training. The 
en i father had never criticized him except 
M ae was trying to avoid military service. 
and th Supposed ’ that Alan was a father figure 
d eae this was what I would call a transference 
a But he expected no criticism from me. 
resista ed that the dream explained his early 
onsa he did not want to submit to the 
Ìnterpretat father’, and he wanted to reject 
Could ttions as being ridiculously untrue. He 
Use hee accept interpretations (criticism) or 
e couch because these would be submissive. 
‘ emp rolected the fear of being hurt and the 
He dering rage > 
laughed off this interpretation and denied 


an 
Si y feelings about me except that I was a profes- 
Superior who regarded him as another 
t, and 


Temot He felt I was tolerant, competen 
Use the To disprove my impression, he began to 
© couch, but for several hours he got up 
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and down because the supine position made him 
feel ‘ like an hysterical female °. 

He spoke of how his mother had always 
controlled and yet depended on him. She had 
cuddled and bribed him, alienating him from 
his peers and leading him to condemn his father, 
for whom he really had no feelings at all. His 
mother always expected him to tell her his 
thoughts, and he usually complied but withheld 
the bad ones. He never even thought about 
confiding in his father, except for that one 
‘outlandish’ incident with the letter when he 
was fourteen. Because his history showed the 
basic desire to submit and confess to father, and 
his refusal to confide in his mother who so 
desired it, I interpreted very little in this phase. 
I took Freud’s (1913) advice in giving him time, 
showing serious interest, trying to avoid mis- 
takes, and clearing up the initial resistances. 
Interpretations aroused his resistance to sub- 
mission, but he would ‘ submit actively ° and co- 
operated in the analytic work so long as he was 
permitted to ignore the unconscious transference 
and perpetuate the myth of the neutral father. 

The first dream after using the couch was as _ 


follows: 


There was a tableau featuring a large platter of 


fried rabbit and chicken parts. This platter occupied 
the entire width of the dream picture, and it seemed 
to be supported and probably served by a waitress 
whose presence was inferred from a large pair of 
naked breasts which loomed above and behind the 


platter. 
His associations led hi 


the breasts as sexual delig 
were frustrated by the interpose 


m to the symbolism of 
hts with mother which 
d platter. The 


platter of rabbit and chicken, he saw as a castra- 
tion reminder: rabbit—playboy—fornicator, 
Their being 


and chicken—chicks—sexy women. e 
mixed up and cooked was the castration. 
He pointed out how the * dream screen’ Was 
evident, and he indicated the tripod structure of 


the dream: incest and castration in the past, his 
he present, and the 


wife and inadequacy in t 

absence of any reference to the, analyst was 

seen as confirmation of his consciously neutral 

attitude. ; 
Later in psycho-analysis, We had pees 

re-evaluate this construction, but at that time 4 

did not interfere with his understanding of it as 


i i am. ` 
amne oedip that his father must have 


Mr Bh othesized 
penine E from whom he feared the castra- 
tion in the dream. Since his father had not 
appeared in the dream, he concluded that he 
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must be repressing his oedipal hatred and, 
further, that mother had engendered this hatred 
and fear by tender seduction and frequent warn- 
ings against his father’s wrath. The patient 
recalled that his father was alleged to be indiffer- 
ent or inconsiderate at best and an abusive 
tyrant at times. Mr B’s own feelings and 
memories were not available in this issue, and 
inference and recall of his mother’s statements 
had to be relied upon. He felt that his attraction 
—sensual, as he remembered—to his comforting 
mother made him desperately afraid of his 
father—afraid of castration. 

In this connexion, he recalled a nightmare 
from age 4 or 5, in which 


it seemed that his ‘ doodle’ had become detached 
and lay beneath his little bed. He called his father to 
reassure him by inspecting both his genitals and the 
floor. 


The patient saw this as clear and simple 
oedipal castration fear. I wondered why, if this 
were the case, he would call his father to 
* reassure ° him. He replied that he probably 
really ee to show his father that he was 
castrated and had no desire to use hi is wi 
castrated ac his penis with 
: One evening, his wife chided him for being a 

tired old man’. She made no reference to their 
cms ia Sg Sexual intercourse for over a 
week, but the patient felt thi q 
behind her criticism, do me 

That night, he dreamed that 


about me 
father, but 
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he was intellectually puzzled by this * absent 
transference °. s 
This phase continued without any conscious 
recognition of transference feelings, although he 
intellectually cooperated in admitting that m 
must be a result of repression and denial. H 
went ahead to apply his ‘ insight ’ to understan®” 
ing the various elements in his history a" 
current situation. He felt that he must be com” 
vinced that he was castrated, and this accounte? 
for the feelings of physical damage in his pse i 
somatic symptoms. The humiliation of reves 
ing his castration and the danger of presumit 
to compete at his first professional convent 
had given rise to the anxiety attacks. His cae 
tion accounted for his ‘ inadequate ° shown 
work, and his inability to enjoy the little a. 
he did achieve. He was enthusiastic in Be: 
how he felt castrated and how this explained | 
avoidance of sex, his selection of a plain, lent 
wife, and his persistent, exploited, anti 
relationship with his mother. Mr B'S 
After six months of analysis, many of sical 
symptoms had disappeared. His specific phy: is 
Complaints no longer bothered him, 4” tory: 
Supervisor’s reports on his work were laude ne 
His wife had commented on how please je 
was with their sexual relationship. He wa® s 0 
to visit his mother without the old ae 3’) 
annoyance. Despite these ‘improve™” in 
Mr B began complaining a great deal mi 
analysis. More and more he mentione¢, 
in passing, such inconveniences as a stl 
an instance of burning urination, a coate? =. 4 pot 
and an unusually high golf score. Be © peen 
seem disturbed by these things as he had “pe 
by the original symptoms; he did not pene 
asking for help but simply describing i: the 
fortunate aspects of his life. By the €n oppi 
first year of analysis, he seemed to have : ession 
working at it, and a kind of resigned aa 
supervened. Without enthusiasm, he MP sod to 
the success of his analytic work an pou eant 


his ‘ resignation to reality’, by which he nr as 
his acceptance of the fantasy that 5 ines 
castrated. He said his acute emotion „g felt 


Was over, and that he felt as well as he ” 
before. He Suggested termination. B pad 
At this point, it seemed to me that Mr pav? 
pushed his design to its limits; he seem®? equi” 
Te-established the neurotic, premorb! ated” 
brium which depended upon his being oa ett 
His ego strength would not allow more is ad 
tive acting out of this fantasy. The analy e pad 
Provided some real insight and trust, 2 
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a 
Loren that he was harmless. I relied on 
Porin Rn Pune him that termination was 
Gis beac and that there was much more work 
A ae out, rather patiently, that his 
had been had largely disappeared and that he 
him that | analysing his ‘ castration’. I told 
synthesiz cj was better, but only because he had 
Arie e his castrated state, not analysed it. 
hin on i. rid of the anxiety that had seized 
creating m way to the conventions only by re- 
placated tt e as the father to be avoided and 
not reg ie feo feigned inadequacy. Mr B did 
elt very de , and on question replied that he 
this was epressed, discouraged, hopeless. I said 
exposure a typical response to threatened 
ut feil hat he posed as an impotent wretch, 
himself y had grandiose fantasies about 
Fi 5 
Š pend ge time, Mr B showed real anger. 
Mechanistic co of being unfeeling, dogmatic, 
Wash him int e said I only wanted to brain- 
in the mises o mediocrity and take all his money 
stopped aay In the middle of this diatribe, he 
He said tha I asked what occurred to him. 
fight he } hat he had just thought about the one 
at at = ever had in his life. He remembered 
a Schoolboy point during his early adolescence, 
he could = challenged him in such a way that 
e other S possibly avoid a physical struggle. 
n trying t oy promptly struck him on the ear. 
antagonist o tell me what he had said to his 
itis he g the patient blocked, and the only 
Mishsitiate ce come up with was, ‘ My ear Is 
ater hi ing!’ He could not remember until 
Course lat he had wanted to say, which was, of 
The fi My ear is haemorrhaging + 
anxiet ollowing hour the patient reported an 
Suggs attack throughout the previous evening. 
BaS sted this was due, again, to his fear about 
Previo è himself as he had done with me on the 
hought day. He agreed and said that he had 
and N more about the memory of the fight 
this fi S slip of the tongue. It seemed to him that 
tted in with what I had said about pleading 


Castrat: 
‘tone to avoid competition. He became 
è cheerful and relaxed; and seemed amused 
had been. All of 


'Scovering how clever he 
ad been suggested earlier, put never really 
ted until he had pushed the fantasy 10 


p os 

ee ©-analysis to its full development, where it 
me refused and exposed. 

Us fairly well ended the m 

to qete depression, and the an 

Second phase. 


this 
accep 


inor complaints 
alysis proceeded 
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Phase B 
Mr B soon had an argument with his wife over 


who should prepare the lunch he took to work. 
Up until this time, he had been making his own 
lunch, but lately he had taken a greater interest 
in food and wanted more taste and variety in his 
meals. He jokingly said he was becoming more 
oral and demanding, and his thoughts about food 
reminded him of the early dream with the platter 
of chicken and rabbit. He asked me if I thought 
there had been anything in the dream that he had 
overlooked. I pointed out that this was the first 
time he had asked for my opinion, and it might 
be related to the same change which made him 
want his wife to prepare his lunch. I went ahead 
to offer the interpretation that in the dream the 
breasts were mother, but as an oral object, 
not genital as it had first seemed to him. They 
were large enough to indicate his greed, capacity, 
and omnipotence in this wish-fulfilling dream. 
He then supplied further associations: the fried 
chicken and rabbit had been his favourite child- 
hood foods and probably echoed the breast 
symbolism. He recalled seeing his mother cut 
up, cook, and eat these small animals. He 
remembered a game in which she would pretend 
to put butter and salt on him and he remembered 
how he would laugh and protest, as if being 
tickled, when she would go ahead, and, as she 
said, ‘eat you all up’. There were mixed 
emotions of love and fear. He said he had wanted 
to be close to his mother for ever but he did not 
want her to devour him. I reminded him that 
this dream had occurred just after he had 
begun to use the couch, and he said that he did 
feel like a child, a baby, on the couch. He was 
comfortable and it reminded him of lying down 
with his mother and having her tell him how 
wonderful he was. He said he did not want to 
regress but he wished he could recapture those 
happy moments with her. I told him that he 
seemed to want me to help him feel omnipotent, 
but if I got that close he might be afraid I 
would devour him. He laughed and said that 
seemed improbable; he could just as easily 
devour me. 
Mr B seemed to become boastful, often ina 
playful, teasing way. He would talk about how 
good he was as a therapist, or how beautiful his 
garden was, and he planned to get a couch and 
Following, such state- 


go into private practice. 
ments, he would sometimes thank me for having 


brought him to this state of competence and 
confidence, and on other occasions he would 
resentfully moan that I did not want him to feel 
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this way, and that I wanted to keep him as a 
regressed analysand for ever. 

As I interpreted these preoedipal (oral) 
wishes and conflicts, more infantile narcissistic 
fantasies emerged. I emphasized how his self- 
denigrating confessions permitted these fantasies 
to exist unsuspected. A memory of such a 
fantasy follows: 


From the age of 4 up until he was 6 or 7, he would 
sit on the toilet and entertain (he did not recall being 
sexually stimulated) himself with this fantasy. He 
would imagine that there were several chorus girls, 
dressed as they would be on the stage, lying supine 
on the bathroom floor. In fantasy, Mr B would go 
from one to the other, defecating and urinating 
into their mouths. 


Of course, Mr B confessed this recollection as an 
example of the kind of Sadistic, unworthy, 
nasty person that he was. Because it occured ata 
time when the oedipal conflict should have 
reached maximum intensity, the patient believed 
that it represented a sadistic depreciation of the 
oedipal mother who seduced him. Further 
questioning brought out that the chorus girls 
were familiar to him from his many visits to 
vaudeville shows on delightful luncheon-theatre 
expeditions with his mother. His father never 


accompanied them, Further, it 
these girls would ; ean 


, his penis, and hi 
shown in the early dre nele Aa 


was between a desire fo 
would give reality to 


-Penis. I commented that he also seeme 
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tence, and his fear of her devouring him and 
losing his identity and/or existence. 

A dream the following night confirmed these 
interpretations: 


The patient dreamed he was in bed with a girl in 
his mother’s house. He was very uneasy because he 
could hear his mother in the kitchen, preparmi 
dinner. He gradually lost all interest in the Ba 
through worrying about what would happen if his 
mother found them together. The dream ende 
when he heard his mother flush a toilet. 


The patient was able to see in this dream na 
preoedipal mother who fed him and whom 3 
loved and depended upon for narcissistic pe . 
Plies. He did not want to leave her or offen me, 
Also in the dream is the feared mother ye 
devours or flushes away his precious fac 
penis—self. This mother he dares not leave 
offend. 

Whereas he revealed such fantasies aS t 
foregoing to establish his unworthiness, he en ish 
by seeing that their true motivation was ee 
for recognition of his narcissistically cathe¢ ü 
self as being not only totally acceptable, was 
pre-eminently desirable in all respects. He the 
also able to see the anxiety attendant uP on ple 
Conflicts around such a fantasy, and he wa ea 
to understand why he had presented it to Tore- 
an example of how bad he was—he had t° ism 
stall my jealous rage by showing his narcls 
as masochism, 

He said that he was reacting to me exac 
had to his other. He i he had com? in 
analysis because he wanted someone to shart y 
his admiration of himself, to have someon? F js 
the old mother role and thus strengthe? 
identification. He had not felt that he ha lysis: 
real faults to be corrected through analysis 
I told him he had not merely expected Sen e 
to help him approach an ego ideal, but a 
banish doubts about his ideal ego. 

Mr B dreamed 


he 


tly as he 


v 
pelo” 
he was piloting a jet aircraft. The peoP le aves 
admired the roar and the amazing man 
through which he guided the plane. 


and 

He said it was a very gratifying drea ated: 
chuckled about how he no longer felt cr 

but dreamed of himself as having a Spe need 


Someone to admire it, to confirm his fanta yas 

€ then remembered how once, when sin? 
very little, he had an erection while undt© enis 
or bed. He Suspended a garment On 
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and 
eater showed his mother this trick. She 
encoura a statement he recalls as being 
aan Stig admiring. He laughed all the 
memory, h anced about the room. To this 
earlier > e associated the childhood dream, 
called eae Wherein he ‘ lost ° his penis and 
team as BE to his bed. I interpreted the 
ite PE Guat and based on his fear that 
maintained 1 , Whose admiration of his penis 
castrate p his narcissistic fantasies, could also 
called hisi disapproval. For this reason, he 
de ather for reassurance. 
Phase, ee before, he repeatedly, in this 
outside ja se about his improvement and 
Tact to m nievements. He would sometimes 
metimes, silence as approval and admiration, 
Preted th as resentment and criticism. I inter- 
Upon me ese feelings always as a dependency 
an inate on his mother, and as looking to me 
that T yy €nance of his narcissism but fearing 
ie eld devour him. 
asket ore he told me he had brought me a 
Wanted to €getables he had grown. He said he 
‘ng, but h show me how good he was at garden- 
bas et in aa decided against it and had left the 
th s us car, I interpreted this as acting out 
y Betting net of asking for praise but ending 
Would ae realistic recognition for fear that 
e emb is gifts, his products. 
Nostalgic d arked upon a series of romantic, 
his aa rae about girls whom he had known 
erotic, an die These. dreams were often 
a8 reall or days afterwards he would feel that 
© tears p y in love with the girls. He was moved 
have Ma the thought of all the love he could 
tinue t if he had not beer: so fearful. I con- 
a more © emphasize that although this was so at 
of unli mature level, it still represented fantasies 
and imited sexual appeal, countless conquests, 
narcissi €pendence upon women to realize his 
lost Jo stic fantasies. His tears were not for the 
infantile Of the girls themselves, but for his own 
© image of himself. 
eeu then related h 
ms always involved bea 
~ red him, and if men were pr 
order that they be destroyed by the 
» Who would be a kind of superman with 
invisibility, indestructi- 
y where women 


ow, as a boy, his 
utiful women 
esent it was 


e 
daydre 
Who 
nly ; 
Pati 
Jaan 


ar 

biit 5 attributes, e.g. 
Were gid always irrosistibilit m 
Only fp Oncerned. Such fantasies were familiar 
Seye om childhood, but the patient remembered 
Of them with liveliness and pleasure. The 
i AW easily able to see the frank narcissism 
Nad to be supported by women, and he 
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remembered that the men in the fantasies were 
no danger to him, and the women admired his 
superiority over them. 

> I inquired about any comparable adult fanta- 
sies. He recalled that in early adolescence he had 
seen a movie which inspired a fantasy he had 
had many times up until recent years. 

He would think that after everyone had recognized 

his brilliant promise in some field or other, he would 
throw everything aside, go to a tropical island, and 
become an unshaven bum in dirty white clothing. A 
beautiful girl, one of the many who he felt rejected 
him in school, would appear with her millionaire 
husband. They would be attacked by rufñans, and 
while the effete husband cringed, Mr B would dispel 
the hoodlums with a glance. He pointed out that 
this glance was not ‘ steely’ as in the childhood 
fantasy, but resigned; it would inspire awe because 
it showed he did not care if he were killed. The 
woman then would regret she had once spurned him, 
but he had no feelings for her now. (Ina variation, 
he had earlier incurred Jake’s fate in The Sun Also 
Rises. He admired all Hemingway’s heroes.) 
I pointed out how these represented the trans- 
formation of modified infantile fantasies into 
later (post-oedipal) acceptability. The narcis- 
sistic power and glory remained, but they were 
veiled by masochism. He said that it seemed his 
adult life had been an acting-out of the later 
fantasy. As this material was recalled and 
produced, the patient found no pleasure, only 
disgust (oral rejection) for the ‘ bum’ fantasy. 
His daydreams turned more toward rivalry with 
colleagues and rather reasonable sexual notions 
about various pretty girls—including his wife. 

Throughout this phase of the analysis, Mr B’s 
attitude toward his mother varied strikingly and 
consistently with his psychic position in therapy. 
Whenever depressed, he complained about her 
as being controlling, selfish, and emasculating. 
Whenever he was able to be more open about his 
narcissism, he decried her dependency on him, 
her martyred attitude, and his obligation to care 
for her in some anticipated chronic illness. I 
t that both perceptions of his mother 
d in the same motive: he needed 
art of his self. The difference lay in 
d to achieve this unity. In one, the 
ated him; in the other, he 
devoured his mother. Gradually, and especially 
as the father transference developed in the last 
part of the analysis, the patient’s mother emerged 
as a remarkably active, independent old lady, 
who was very helpful to the patient’s wife, and 
seemed much more interested in her daughter-in- 


law than in her son. 


pointed ou 
were roote 
mother as p: 
the means use 
mother incorpor 
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As this material was worked through, the 
patient seemed to become more stable in the 
analytic situation. He did not brag, only = 
ported successes. There were progressively 
fewer swings from childish glee to pitiable 
depression. Transference phenomena became 
obscure and analytic work slowed. At this 
point a seemingly minor event occurred which 
marked a new phase of analysis. 


Phase C 


Towards the end of the second year of psycho- 
analysis, Mr B came into the consulting room 
and sat on the couch. He was silent and finally 
lay back with a groan. He said he was a com- 
plete fool. In the analysis he had been seeing me 
as a mother—warm, encouraging, playing the 
old fantasy games with him. He had forgotten 
how far apart we were actually. I was a successful 
psychiatrist, he was only a borderline social 
worker. I was a man; he was a boy. There was 
really no hope; he had deluded himself. 

He could not reveal the cause of this change, 
lapsed into a silence punctuated by self-deni- 
grating epithets: ‘ I’m the asshole of the earth!" 
“ the biggest sucker of all time.’ T recognized the 
pattern and asked if he were Covering up some 
narcissistic presumption or gratifying success. 
He replied that he was too uncomfortable to 
stay any longer; he would try to tell me later. 

The next day, with great embarrassment, he 
revealed his ‘ eye-opening trauma’, He had seen 
a stunning blonde in a Thunderbird convertible. 


about his feelings; 
simply a damned fool to have 
could be as good as I. 
Despite my interpretat 
fear, and masochistic deni 
vein for hours and fi 


analysis; his ambitions 


ions of oedipal guilt, 
al, he continued in this 
nally decided to leave 
were foolish and he was 
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inadequate. I refused to agree to iite TA 
and he could not bring himself to leave Ha him 
my permission. He said I would a left 
professionally if it got out that he von di 
psycho-analysis. This I called a project! f father 
wish to ruin me, and further evidence 0 
transference. i ily. 

As he felt my * control ’ weighing n 
he resented his ‘ submissive’ role. He jon an 
compaign of neurotic pecude-teee a 
rebelled against my ‘ authority’. He i 
to earlier resistances and missed a few he paid- 
for which he was charged and for which > which 
while complaining about the ‘system 
held him in such bondage. 

Soon, Mr B reported a dream: e in his 

He was back in the army and he was ie in it. 
C.O.’s office. He saw an envelope with a Ned to g0 
and he stole it. There was nowhere he wan nothing: 
and he had put himself in great jeopardy for 


à ith my 
The envelope and pass, he associated wit the 
bills. I was the General. He inte nothing 
dream as meaning that I really ha! ae point 
worthwhile to offer him and there ane y 
in trying to get it. I told him he i a 
authority, my penis, and was afroi for it 
openly, and finally denied his desire 
allay his fear, He rejected this view an 
rationalize—not, this time, with deva 
acceptance of inferiority, but with a 
of objects which I possessed. Il speci 

He depreciated medical men of a had 0! t 
especially psychiatrists, although an pe ‘JUS 
wanted to be a doctor but had a e asf 
couldn’t make it’, Now in ae ei roni 
member of an exploiting, ritual-ri ciated. T m 
from which he was proud to be disso c igre 
patient criticized ‘my? car, wife, an nspic oa 
as ostentatious, tasteless examples oie esit?” 
consumption, all of which he himself im urit 
in adolescence but had eschewed wit functio” 
His dedicated profession, his boner an We 
car and home, his sensible, loyal wi real adt 
behaved child—these constituted the 
male possessions. i 

He reported a dream wherein j was 

he came to my office and found that yelled. now 
Stupid things, was dirty and dishe idn't ; 
furniture was cheap and rundown. oe 
Whether to feel pity, contempt, or anger. 


et it 
ge to 


cS 


ties: 
a ce 


inë 
syne 


è I knew at this time that Mr B had in fact not see 
family: my wife was not blonde; I di aan 


n 
men 
sont 1°” pan 
atien yoru, 
When we discussed the incident later, the Pat the tyros? 
bered that the attendant had simply sal e 
karir 


$ ren 
as a doctor’s wife’, and Mr B'S transfe 
had dictated the elaboration. 


i 


7 


Í 

tS 
4 
\ 
i 
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In : s 
p ean of this bitter oedipal envy was 
himself . because the patient could do so 
and Gees e would be compelled to denigrate 
“sour gra ae then would have to see the 
as in fe a in it all, but he never apologized 
Oedipus ° a phase when he was * playing 
engender ; hese feelings were real enough to 
interpreted temporary sexual impotence, which I 
showing hi a like his analytic productions, 
Beolittercd enial of desire and fear of rivalry. 
import ed with his belief that * there are more 

Guat things than sex.’ 
hostility af with my acceptance of his envious 
own inter with his increased insight and his 
me. He Fs ed gw came to feel more like 
sional and enma himself with me as a profes- 
shyness, to amily man, and he began, with some 
me to JA call me by my nickname. He invited 
and A golf with him and dreamed of walking 
in this ies me, and he seemed quite happy 
E first eoe relationship. 

masculine ide, saw this as a greatly improved 
Positive tra aaa then, predictably, this 
soo a erence following the hostile envy 
Sexuality T entified by him as latent homo- 
een feted his * latent homosexuality ° had also 
Mission stg yes first stage in his fear of sub- 
time he had his forced respect for me. At that 
In various f, analysed ° his passivity and timidity 
US Oedipal orms as results of his having resolved 
tion and , Conflicts through maternal identifica- 
Still see Psychic castration. Now this ‘ insight ° 
alter e reasonably accurate but it did not 

in eal happy closeness with me. 
Otos he continued to call his feelings 
xual’ and said he could see how it 


Coul, d 

thi e appealing to kiss me, caress me, do 

i z Despite this, | 
espite this, he 


did Ror Please and excite me. 
im Tegress to his earlier symptoms, nor did 
Mothe, Ved relationship with his wife and 
r change. His professional and social 


actiyiş; 

1 i . . . 

honan S did not reflect the passive, masochistic, 
in the analytic 


Seggji 
ioe ke Ily to‘ analyse’ 
tts ump eXuality despite the disappearance of 
diq he iliating disguises and consequences, nor 
ery seem disturbed by his “ inversion °. 
Only Dted out these paradoxes, and he seemed 
tiong Pleasantly puzzled. Repeated interpreta- 
defen of his homosexuality as @ Tecusting 
"eVergal against my anger and envy of him, a 
ae the preceding transference, brought 
ifie ial and further explanations of feminine 
e „Cation and castration. He was dreaming 
in fragments, though he interpreted all 


s oe . 
ce ee position so evident 
- Hecontinued intellectua 
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as homosexual. One hour he reported a dream 
wherein 


a beautiful woman walked by, and he was excited 
by her face and figure. Next, she was attracted to” 


him and they made love. He had an emission with 
the dream. 


He eagerly presented this as a disguised homo- 

sexual dream. I asked for more details about the 

woman, her body, his reactions, what they did 

together, and what associations and fantasies this 

promoted. He reluctantly complied with material 

that seemed in no way homosexual, although he 

insisted that thoughts like this always meant 

the opposite. However, he gave more examples 

of grandiose sexual fantasies. He became angry _ 
with me for being ‘ unprofessional and voyeuris- 

tic’. After a silence—which seemed petulant— 
he laughed, ‘ I'll be damned! ° 

This kind of exploration of associations was 
repeated, and Mr B came to see his homo- 
sexuality as a masochistic cover for narcissistic 
fantasies of competitive masculinity. 

He spoke more of his father and remembered 
much about their times together. His father was 
not so angry or distant; the reason for this belief 
and consequent repression of relevant memories 
was that his father did not seem to support the 
patient in his infantile narcissism. The father 
wanted to get the boy to be a man, but this was 
frightening. He remembered his fantasies of 
being an indestructible superman, but how he 
nevertheless was afraid of fighting as a child and 
later tried to register as a conscientious objector- 
His father did not encourage the fantasies as his 
mother did; instead he alarmed the patient by 
encouraging him actually to fight and refused to: 
let him avoid military service. This pushing into 
reality threatened the fantasies of power and 
invulnerability. 

in his dreams, W. 
of masculine power, 


hich used vehicles as symbols 
trains replaced jet planes 
and careening cars. His father had travelled 
extensively on railroads, and the patient took to 
making model trains at this point. He felt like 
his father and believed he now understood him. 


Mr B was a child again, in his backyard. He was 
frightened by two tornadoes, one somewhat larger 
than the other, approaching from the distance. He 
ran to his father who was standing by their in- 
cinerator. Here he was safe because the cyclones 
could harm neither his father nor the tall chimney 
of the incinerator. His father was comforting and . 
calm. The cyclones seemed to become beautiful 


and interesting, and he lost his fear of them. 
32 
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The patient’s association to the cyclones was 
first ‘ vaginas *. He thought he remembered a 
picture in a storybook where a witch with 
gaping mouth and sharp teeth was being swept 
along in a tornado. This vagina-witch-mouth 
complex was already familiar to him, and he 
identified the cyclones as his mother and wife. 
The chimney represented a penis and emphasized 
the presence of his father, whom he was begin- 
ning to see as a man who could be loved and 
emulated. Once reaching the security of mascu- 
line identification, he could love the formerly 
threatening woman. 

By this time Mr B had gained considerable 
local recognition of his professional abilities. 
He had acquired a home for his family, and at 
one session he was reflecting upon how proud 
his father would have been of his achievements, 
He finally began crying and again recounted his 
father’s death and burial, adding that he wished 
he had known him better. Mr B remembered 

_ that he had earlier mentioned in passing that his 
father had wanted him to major in marketing 
while at school. At the time, he had somehow 
got the idea that his father wanted him to 
become a sort of secretary to a very successful 
man and thereby find a position and Security, 
He saw that this misinterpretation represented 
his fantasy about the limitations his father 
imposed. 

Shortly after this, I sug 
the analytic sessions to 
patient received this 


» Tetestings, and further 


working through of the Preceding 459 


hours. 


Finally the patient suggested a tri i 
ial terminati 
of three months, I agreed, and after this E 
I saw him again vis-à-vis. He spoke warmly and 


‘The confusion about the refer G issi 
especially ‘ primary narcissism °’ as describes SiS A 
(1914) is elegantly set forth by Balint (1960) and Ta eae 
(1954, and, more briefly, by Wisdom (1963) e 3c9bson 
had ‘ a very strong feeling of vexation ’at the‘ inadequ ay 
of his essay on Narcissism (letter quoted by Jones, 1959 
, h 
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enthusiastically of his work and his family; 
his gaze was steady, and his attire did not reflect 
the self-depreciation so evident at the beginning 
of analysis. We agreed that termination was 
appropriate at this time. 


Discussion 

The developments in this analysis would 
indicate that Mr B was struggling to ease 
his identity in the face of disillusioning cheg 
lenges. He was trained, and/or allowed, a 
believe himself to be omnipotent. This narcissis 
tic self-image was not used simply for octane 
pleasure or respite; it constituted his core ; val 
tity. His defence of it cannot be seen as whim 
self-indulgence; he clung to it at the expenses 
suffering and indignity; he was protectio ism 
existence, His depression and masoe Eoi 
disguised the exalted self and protected it Onis 
the eroding effects of reality. Clinically, le! 
resembles most closely what Freud (1924) ca 
moral masochism. h an 
The developmental processes of suc reti- 
identity are speculative, but within our et 
cal framework. The earliest perceptions | e 
during the stage of oral narcissism,* taken o 
Parts of the self and form the first self-rep 
tions (Hartmann, 1950). The infantile 
fulfilling fantasies (Loewald, 1962) 4” 
mother’s attentions are among those lit 
perceptions. Unpleasant sensations are r yi 
aS Non-ego and the infant is temporary 
iy of what Freud (1915) calle 
purified pleasure ego. : is 

The haintenanse of the narcissistic Hi pe 
threatened by pain and frustration, whic) = ppd 
separated from the self by projection test 
compensated for by introjecting omm pare 
adults (Fenichel, 1945) and loving them @ mais 
Of the self (Freud, 1923). However, a dite nly PS 
integral to the omnipotent self: it can °" 954) 
maintained by unity or fusion (Jacobson: 
with the mother, and the mutual oral in 
tion which accompanies this fantasy 16 jthout 
tolerable threat, The child is nothing W 
his mother, but he—his self—is los : 
Presence, eality ; 

Clearly, the issue is usually resolved bY "aoje! 
forcing discrimination between self an itt 
and the substitution of identification f° 


ind, 

- m deh of 

In this paper, T follow Hartmann (1950) 'ego OY of 
narcissism as the libidinal cathexis not of t pects” (a 


the self.’ Even h z biguity 
il ere, there remains ambig l 
psyepailure, in usage, to distinguish betwee! 


Psychic system) and self (one’s own person). 


NARCISSISTIC SELF IN A MASOCHISTIC CHARACTER 


Jecti ; 
Pea in the case of Mr B, the 
eis, on ya apparently encouraged by a 
a Shared her son’s narcissism (Freud, 
essively. Moreover, necessary frustra- 


tions Wi : 
says: vere not imposed. As Jacobson (1954) 


and a tows reinforce distinction of objects 
identificatio ey... stimulate progressive forms of 
8radually Fad Disillusionment . . . assists the child in 
Pre objects tae magic fantasies about his 
ergata the narcissistic self was allowed to 

reatened | dilemma intrinsic to it continually 
minor A OSs of the self as an object. Recurrent 
(Freud pee were therefore to be expected 
“treated » 1), and they would be expected to be 
Patient lea y more maternal support. Thus, the 

rough? rned that depressions not only ‘ worked 
captured es object loss, but, to a degree, re- 

ien a object (Freud, 1917, 1923). 

the norn e oedipal phase was encountered by 
the apes psycho-sexually advanced libido, 
oral an erat castration fear was enhanced by the 

as iea os Although the oedipal situation 
Serated ca. a reasonable success, the exag- 
y Psychic. ration anxiety was handled, in part, 
stamped 5 self-castration (Fenichel, 1945). This 
Picture f he patient’s character with a clinical 
concealed mncamental megalomanic narcissism 

he oedi y self-denigrating masochism. 

ha to b ipal material, intellectualized as it was, 
Antasies | gone through to get to the narcissistic 
Protected which itsi unsuccessful resolution 2 
Me ag a fs During the earlier analysis, seeing 
as “ho teher and experiencing the transference 
© est. celing ’, are understandable: Mr B had 
sy, tablish his castration. This process created 
Ptomatic improvement, a restitution of an 


ter psychological situation, and the anxiety 


Carl; 
tly improved. He 


and 
Wa Psychosomatic ills grea 


€n reconstituted, so to speak, as he had 
Prior to his graduation from college and 


the assumption of responsibilities and success in 
World. 


Convine he had been able ‘successfully’ to 
and w ce me of his impotence, he ‘got well ’, 
n Paes then get at the preoedipal material 
Shift to. 2°8!s of a maternal transference. This 
© a mother transference, engendered by a 


Cong; 
T ; e 9 i oe oh Ss . 
Ontation with his narcissistic fantasies, 


Perm; 
Mitted the patient to see me not as a threat of 
He was playfully 


Pos 
actin ure, but as an accomplice. } 
& out with the mother of his fantasies, an 


` 

M i 
Patient tker (1960) believes that mothers helittled such 
rather than supporting them. It would seem to 
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he saw my interpretations as encouragement; 
e.g. when I would point out that he really thought 
he was irresistible, he would chuckle with 
pleasure. 

As the early narcissism was exposed, he came 
to see me again as a father, and the patient 
understood that the interpretations and con- 
frontations were corrective, not encouraging. 
He was jealous, angry, and afraid, and as he 
began to work through these oedipal feelings 
and to identify himself with me, his imminent 
success again necessitated his passive masochistic 
homosexuality—not acted out this time—to 
placate me. The uncovering of the true protected 
fantasies led to real competition and identifi- 


cation. 


It seemed that the repeated demonstration of 


the self-depreciating defences, and the magnifi- 
cent fantasy structure behind them, provided 
the insight and security necessary for moving on 
to mature object relationships. Exposure also 
brought realistic shame, not just the feigned 
guilt of a spurious conspiratorial superego, and 
it forced attempts at gratification in reality. 
Once tasted, these real satisfactions provided 
their own allure, and this, compared with the 
shabby but expensive results of the narcissistic 
position, brought about adult masculinity. We 
actually used the narcissistic image as a goal to 
be approached, and we also used it as a vis a 
tergo, lashing with shame to press the ego toward 
rewards of work and love. 


FOLLOW-UP 
years following this analysis, 
I often heard Mr B mentioned in professional 
and social circles. He was spoken of with respect 
and liking. Twice he referred patients to me— 
both with problems similar to those he had 
presented—and at those times he spoke on the 
telephone with friendly confidence. 

Finally his wife called, at his suggestion. She 
had been depressed after the birth of their 
second child and wanted to consult an analyst. 
When I saw her in consultation, it became clear 
that her husband’s change had upset her own 
psychic equilibrium. He was not the man she 
had married, and although he treated her 
lovingly, she felt he could not really care for her. 
He had been ‘a tired old man’, and she had 
resented it, but s ure of him then. She 


could not criticize him as a husband or father, 


During the two 


i ‘ference, however, „because supporting 
maketa ae amounts to belittling adult aspirations. 


infantile fant: 
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except that he rarely got angry with her or the 
children, and she felt this as an indirect rebuke 
for her own irritability. 

It seemed that Mrs B’s unfortunate reaction 
confirmed her husband’s successful work in 


psycho-analysis. In addition to his concern for 
her and trust in me, his advice to consult me was, 
I think, based on his desire and freedom to tell 
the old father of his continued success. 
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ON THE RETURN OF SYMPTOMS IN THE TERMINAL 
PHASE OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS' 


By 


IRA MILLER,? ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


os of psycho-analytic therapy is not 
chare ather, like the exploration of any 
ieee a sea, it progresses in uneven spurts— 
Pa E EEA rapidly—with innumerable 
tinually rR a The analyst is con- 
dialysand. Ti nted by the resistances of the 
so difficult hese, when blatant, are not nearly 
omnis ig RE ar nee more subtle 
HORS gues nalysand is eager to accept a 
tiene o settle for a partial gain. The 
promise Ed the analyst’s accepting such a com- 
in his ave been pointed out by Glover (1931) 
incom age on the pitfalls of inexact and 
poi plete interpretations. Freud (1937) has 
Inted out that 
a aa experience has taught us that the better is 
Phase A oe of the good and that in every 
against hi he patient’s recovery we have to fight 
an income inertia, which is ready to be content with 
plete solution. 
Ah Present paper is an attempt at a further 
ò rstanding of some aspects of the ‘ inertia ’ 
PHO Freud refers. > 
both the analysis unfolds in its mercurial way, 
oh analyst and analysand are engaged in a 
Not unlike the solution of a gigantic picture 
reve © whose pieces fall gradually into place 
eae with increasing clarity, parts of the 
tale As this occurs, the resistances of the 
athe (and less often, it is hoped, of the 
Othe operate to blur the insight so labori- 
usu Y won. Such manifestations of the inertia, 
ally in the form of regression and its acting- 
bit aS almost regular concomitants of each 
Rear: Movement in the analysis. A similar (and 
ingly paradoxical) state of affairs occurs 
ven as the analysis draws to a close and a 
ther ination date is either implicit or explicit, 
of ie appears with regularity a return of many 
© symptoms which brought the patient into 
resentation before the 


1 . 
Mi This Paper is based on a p 
Chigan Psychoanalytic Society, 26 October 1963. 


analysis in the first place, and which, for a time 
had not been other than fleetingly manifest. It 
is true that when such symptoms reappear they 
do so in an attenuated form; but why they should 
reappear at all is the subject of this inquiry. 

In this paper an attempt will be made to show 
that the return of symptoms in the course of 
analysis, and most especially in the terminal 
phase, serves a twofold function. In the first 


place, when the symptoms return during the 


analysis, it represents evidence of insufficient 


working through of the symptom. Such an 
insufficiency of working through allows the 
symptom to find a regressive foothold in another 
area of the psychosexual development sufficient 
to allow it to continue as an expression of the 
neurotic compromise. It will be shown that 
such an occurrence offers a clue which must 
prompt a search for those areas where a defen- 
sive shift has taken place. The necessity to 
analyse and work through the multiple function 
of the symptom will be stressed. 

In the second place, the return of symptoms in 
the terminal phase of the analysis will be shown 
to represent an attempt to preserve the infantile 
fantasy of omnipotence. As such: it is an indica- 
tor of a need to work through that aspect of the 
transference neurosis (which can be worked 
through only in the terminal phase) relative to the 
earliest. phase of libidinal development—the 
anxiety of separation. Since the earliest phase, 
and consequently the deepest regression, relates 
to the unconscious memory of infantile omnipo- 
it will be shown that there exists a 
ve relationship between the anxiety of 
servation of the fantasy of 


infantile omnipotence; and that indeed the 
mastery over separation anxiety is related to the 
degree to which the fantasy of infantile omnipo- 
tence can be worked through and relegated to 
sistant Professor of Psychiatry, University 
hool of Medicine. 


tence, 
definiti 
separation and the pre 
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its proper perspective. This will lead to a con- 
clusion that the previously mentioned twofold 
functions inherent in the phenomenon of the 
return of symptoms are inextricably interwoven. 
In addition, an attempt will be made to show 
that, as an expression of the fantasy of infantile 
omnipotence, the return of symptoms in the 
terminal phase is coupled with the masochistic 
need and the satisfaction of the unconscious 
sense of guilt. It will be recognized that, as such, 
it is dynamically similar to the negative thera- 
peutic reaction. It will be postulated that the 
return of symptoms represents a negative 
therapeutic reaction in microcosm, and that its 
study will perhaps shed some light on the 
management of the more malignant form. 


Case History 


I should like first to present a brief and con- 
densed record of the course of an analysis of a 
man with an agoraphobia. Seemingly incidental 
and not presented as the original complaint, was 
the symptom of ejaculatio retardata. An attempt 
will be made to trace this one particwar symptom 
throughout the course of the analysis, to view 
its overdetermined use at various Psychosexual 
levels as a defence, and to show the amount of 
condensation in such a manifest representation 
The particular symptom intruded itself again 
and again throughout the course of the analysis 
but its ultimate subsidence did not occur until 
the terminal phase of the analysis and only after 
each meaning and function along the genetic 
scale of psychosexual development had been 


h. The earliest 


movement in the analysis, 
exposition the case will be pre 
schematic fashion. In actualit 
greater confusion and circuj 
suggested by the presentation. 
mention that, in order to pay parti 
to the symptom of ejaculatio reta 
the analysis of the agoraphobia ha: 
despite the fact that there was a 
interrelatedness. 


The patient was a 34-year-old man who 
entered analysis because of an acute attack of 
anxiety and symptoms of agoraphobia. This 
was precipitated by two simultaneous even 
he received a promotion in his job, and his wt 
had just given birth to their third child. A 
similar episode had occurred some years earlier 
when his first child was born, and he had been 
hired for an executive position for the first time 
He had been able, however, to surmount the 
episode. The fact that his agoraphobic symptomy 
were seriously interfering with his work prov! ae 
the necessary motivation for the analysis. io 
also suffered from the symptom of jacu 
retardata and at times was completely ia 
of orgasm despite good erection. Per A 

The patient was the older of two sibling of 
brother, three years younger, was the objec 
intense, though primarily repressed, rivalry- his 
patient’s mother was also agoraphobic an 
identification with her, as can be imagined, © of 
extremely important in the subsequent bees as 
the analysis. The patient recalled his me and 
always having been periodically sickly sting 
incapacitated by her fears, but it is inter? 
that this extremely insightful man di 
recognize, until much later in the analys!* 
amount of control the mother was ®? per 
exercise over the entire family by virtue ic 
illness. The patient’s father was an Fae z any: 
man who rose through the ranks of his comh 
but whose rise was fixed at the top of the 
echelon by virtue of his lack of educatio eg uo 
Was a good hearted and blustering man, 8" “ple 

Tequent outbursts of temper which he Mh o be 
quickly to forget, “We had a tendency a very 
boastful and the patient was aware, from id his 
carly age, that under no circumstances WO" rhe 
father allow himself to be proved pi el 
father was rather openly and often “tient 
competitive with his sons and the Fy, the 
remembered, with a great sense of rer niles! 
amount of rage that his father woul? * pack 
at such times. Thé patient grew UP na by $ 
ground of genteel poverty, surrounde’ othe! 
rather close-knit family group, since ae o 
was comfortable only with memb a it was 
immediate family. Very early in his 55058 
recognized by all that the patient was Pry 

of a remarkable intellectual ability, © y father 
mother was openly proud. The patien igor 
Was extremely proud of his son’s CO”; A ub 
academic accomplishments and when * he abk 
he boasted about him; but at no time y 
to praise the patient. The younger broth 


ot 


n 
the 


Imn 


RETURN OF SYMPTOMS IN TERMINAL PHASE 


ealeoed the patient’s match, a factor which 
oa s to render his competitive strivings in this 
a S a to the patient as was the weak- 
E which he sensed lay behind his father’s 
ggadocio. 
n the early stages of the analysis, the patient 
a o marily concerned with current derivatives 
Sedge and family life which clearly repre- 
He a a revival of the original oedipal conflict. 
Die laa to be one of those whom Freud 
Ee as described as ‘ wrecked by success’. 
throu ae many evidences of anxiety, again 
ee the current derivatives, that were con- 
father =i the dangers of competing with the 
ge i i became clear how his now earning a 
Ea alary than his father was ever capable of 
impre &, as well as the fact that he was able to 
x ae his wife and have a greater number 
i" icp his father were situations which 
t ough be ear of retaliation; indeed it seemed as 
Virtue of were being carried along primarily by 
nee his natural abilities and somewhat 
ich gee Situations were recalled through 
of rivalry g patient had sensed his father’s attitude 
elief oe A this had enhanced his unconscious 
destruct nls own omnipotence and fear of his 
had oco ve capabilities. A traumatic episode 
in ete when he was 12 and resulted in 
bla & a sense of conviction to this attitude. 
a ae had been teasing him about being 
ee nd weak and they had had an argument. 
ich aate ran ahead of the patient, who was 
Up KRE silently. Suddenly, the patient looked 
own hi time to see his friend about to be run 
ein y a truck. He remembered a feeling of 
hey Paralysed and an impulse to shout a 
tien ing, coupled with the thought that his 
o had seen the truck and was about to get out 
oa th Way. The friend, however, just stood still 
as ș ough he were just waiting to be hit? and 
an truck and killed by the truck. There were 
See Y other instances of such coincidence which 
+;-Med further to convince the patient of his 
whee ? power. It was at the point in the analysis 
Sympt these incidences were recalled that the 
Promi of ejaculatio retardata first came into 
himself ence and was seen as a need to represent 
i Vie fas impotent and ineffectual, particularly 
resi W of his wife’s openly expressed feelings of 
thieation and disgust with the symptom. As 
D ann in the working through process the 
hie “Ut became freer in discussing the details of 
sensia al life. He revealed an enormous 
his wif ity to rejection. The slightest hint that 
© was not totally and completely interested 


bu 
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in his advances caused him to feel inordinately 
depressed and to sulk. It was only later on in the 
analysis that he was able to recognize the feelings 
of intense rage which were concealed by the 
feelings of depression. He was remarkably shy 
and would not allow his wife to see him naked 
when he was sexually excited. This was subse- 
quently understood as a defence against the rage 
he might feel were his wife not to accord his 
erect penis the worshipful admiration which he 
felt it deserved. This was intimately connected, 
in the reality situation, with feelings of rivalry 
with his children and colleagues, recapitulating 
the rivalry with his father and brother. As he 
discussed further the details of his sexual life, it 
became clear that during intercourse he and his 
wife were engaged in a running battle for control. 
His wife was usually unable to have an orgasm 
until he had had one first, and vice versa. This 
particular requirement also had various meanings 
for him at each psychosexual level, as will be 
shown. At this particular time, his need to have 
his wife reach orgasm first was in order to prove 
that it was Ais penis which was capable of 
causing her sufficient excitement. He was 
haunted by fantasies of his wife’s having an 
affair with another man. He had to defend 
himself against exhibitionistic impulses to avoid 
the memory of the disappointment and humilia- 
tion he had felt when his phallic strivings, which 
had been encouraged by his mother’s seductive- 
ness, were futile because of her ultimate pre- 
ference for the father’s bigger phallus. He recalled 
a time when his mother, suffering from migraine 
headaches, would encourage him to massage her 
neck so that she might obtain some relief from 
her agony. Her obvious enjoyment of these 
massages was evident to the patient. He recalled 
one incident when his father returned home from 
work while this massage was taking place. When 
the father suggested taking over the massaging, 
the mother refused stating that her son was 
much better at it than he was. This provoked 
the father into an explosive rage which terrified 
the patient. At this point in the analysis the 
patient was able to deal only with his fear of 
retaliation at the hands of the father. It was 
much later that he was able to recognize the 
insecurity that motivated such anger on his 
father’s part, as well as his secret enjoyment at 
having thus got the better of his father. As we 
continued to work at this level, ‘the patient 
noticed much general improvement in his work- 
ing capacity and a decrease of the intensity of 
his phobic anxiety. He was able to exercise 
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control 
power. 

At this point, his job required that he be 
transferred for an indefinite period of time, and 
the analysis had to be interrupted. He felt that 
he had been helped, and the analysis was inter- 
rupted with the understanding that it might be 
resumed, if necessary, at a later time. It is of 
interest that, at this terminal point, there was no 
return of symptoms of any workable proportion 
and, particularly, there was no evidence of the 
rage that must have been involved in his having 
to terminate. In light of what is to be discussed 
subsequently, we might wonder if the patient 
knew that he would be back. 

Six months later, the patient returned with a 
wish to resume the analysis. At this particular 
time he was not greatly anxious, but had an 
awareness that his freedom from symptoms of 
agoraphobia seemed to require increasing effort 
and will-power. It was at this time that the 
patient was able to deal with the Tage against the 
analyst for not forcing him to remain. Again 
the symptom of ejaculatio retardata came into 
focus, coupled with an inhibition in his creative 
and productive effort. He had to defend himself 
against the aggressive aspects of his work as well 
as the aggressive implication of ejaculation Th 

i . e 
semen unconsciously 
faeces, and for the first 


over it, primarily through will- 


failure to ‘ come 
; across ° first, i 
the analysis to be interrupted. i 
Again the patient experienced 
matic improvement. A 


ʻe. not to allow 


resulted from a combination of factors na 
moving my practice to es 


a nearby city, whic 
erable travel for He 


»a This with a requi 
the patient's job which would take iata T 


area for several months and it i 
A $ > was dec 
again, to interrupt the analysis. This Eye 
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patient’s rage was much more easily expressed 
and he experienced a concomitant and gratifying 
increase in his productive capacity. ; 

Six months later the patient returned, tius 
time with his symptoms of agoraphobia having 
returned in full force. The return of symptoms 
coincided with his having been promoted to @ 
top level position, which had reawakened the 
oedipal struggle. It also placed him in a position 
of being able to avoid interruption, and he 


t 
returned is with a resolve to see} 
to the analysis with a res of the 


. i ad 
patient, was eventually beneficial in that I D 


een 
been able to do what his father had never © 


freedom for the expression of greater rage fore 
l 

he ana 
ft 4 the 
tom of 


a. 
Whose apparent weakness was a agent pad 
other ; 


control. At this time the determinant aP 
Symptom of ejaculatio retardata as des you i : 
Bergler (1947), i.e, * I will withhold from ade ts 
once (milk) was withheld from me, ie 
appearance, In the transference this w 
fest by a peculiar way of paying for hei fro 
He had a compulsive need to pay the F 
certain specific facet of his income, and ^ he 
delay Payment until that particular ine uat 
available, despite the fact that he had # to 
money elsewhere. This allowed us il 
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ee considerations of his need to retain 
es y withholding. Here, in the ejaculatio 
ite he! the semen was equated with faeces in 
the N as a valuable product and again 
a’ Was on control. Considerable working 
Ea. resulted again in much symptomatic 
altnost ea the agoraphobic symptom became 
ale = igible, yet the symptom of ejaculatio 
bella, eae The patient began to express 
Sats “my the analysis was drawing to a close, 
mentioned fact that termination had not been 
Patient by the analyst. At this point, the 
a A, for the first time, that he was 
related to Le a peculiar anxiety that seemed 
eee his not being anxious in situations that 
5 retina! caused him to feel anxious, and 
deliberat sm tentatively his need almost 
tions, i y to seek out anxiety-provoking situa- 
Present a was gradually seen as a need to 
Continual analyst with a raison d'être and 
analyst "4 to rescue and reconstitute the 
became aie a position of prominence. This 
impulses ear as a defence against oral sadistic 
Spoke, du in the following way. The patient 
eggs for fee a particular hour, of having eaten 
Serving ¢ neh, only to find out that his wife was 
jokingly ggs for dinner. After dinner, he had 
> goin sa to his wife, ‘If I eat one more egg, 
Y his a o turn into an egg.’ This was followed 
earlier | calling an incident that had occurred 
Seemingly the day. One of his colleagues, 
ike Be ad out of the blue, began to brag about 
the Dati ant and to minimize the capabilities of 
fi lent’s assistant. The patient stated, at 
arena was tempted to get involved in this 
collea nt when he suddenly realized that all his 
eer was trying to say was, * My penis is 
Coreen better than yours.’ As soon as he 
Dare ized this he no longer felt the need to 
ipate in the argument and felt rather good 
Sized it. At this point he reported having been 
on bei With great anxiety and the need to focus 
o tin e able to come to the analysis in order to 
ho } relief. He then spoke about his father, 
alwa had recently visited, and about his father’s 
to ,°S bragging about him in public, in contrast 
they © open competitiveness he showed when 
‘Y aes alone. At this point I said to him, 
ather- ds as though you are saying that your 
This T treats you as though you were his penis. 
Interpretation caused him to become very 
as he and he denied it immediately. However, 
to hi Worked it over, it became gradually clear 
Now th; he accepted it and stated, ‘I can see it 
at you pointed it out.’ He was confronted 
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with the fact that he had been able to see the 
very same thing in his colleague and it was at 
this point that he had an awareness of a need to 
defend himself against internalizing the analyst's 
insightfulness because of a fear of depriving the 
analyst of his strength, expressed earlier in the 
hour by ‘If I eat another egg, I'll turn into an 
egg.” ; 
This particular insight allowed us subse- 
quently to deal with another meaning expressed 
in the symptom of ejaculatio retardata. The 
patient, by his own careful scrutiny, recognized 
a paradox that occurred during sexual inter- 
course. Despite the fact that he wanted his wife 
to have an orgasm first, it was precisely his wife’s 
intense excitement which seemed to inhibit his 
ejaculation. He realized that his withholding 
the ejaculate led to her losing interest in the 
intercourse which was a precondition to his 
eventual ability to reach orgasm. He was identi- 
fying with his wife in her excitement, which he 
experienced as devouring. By inhibiting his 
orgasm, he could defend against his impulses, 
expressed via an identification with his wife, to 
devour and the corollary fear of being devoured. 
By now the patient’s adaptive capacities as 
well as his increased freedom, both at work and 
in his social relationships, were in great contrast 
to his pre-analytic condition and were observable 
to those around him as well as to himself. He 
sensed, more than ever, that the analysis was 
drawing to a close, that his need for the analyst 
was becoming less and less. He was, by this 
time, doing most of the analysis himself, both in 
and out of the hours. The symptom of ejaculatio 
retardata remained, however, although again he 
expressed a tendency to minimize it and felt that 
he would have to resign himself to it. It was at 
this time that the patient noticed again a need 
to seek out certain situations which he felt would 
be provocative of anxiety and a return of the 
symptom of agoraphobia in a mild form, 
though never of sufficient intensity to require its 
translation into acting out. At the same time, 
he was aware of peculiar feelings of sadness that 
accompanied loss of symptoms. He spoke of his 
need to ‘conjure up’ feelings of anxiety, as 
though their absence was, in some way, in and 
of itself productive of a different, now more 
feared, anxiety. This was seen to be related to 
the anxiety of separation precipitated by his 
awareness of his symptomatic improvement. In 
the transference he verbalized the feeling as 
follows: ‘I don’t know if I can make it on my 
own. So long as I know that I am coming here 
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I feel all right, just as I always seem to feel before 
the hour when I know I am about to come and a 
little let down after the hour when I have to 
leave.’ 

He then recognized the metaphorical con- 
nexion with the same phenomenon as it occurred 
in intercourse. Orgasm was equated with ‘ the 
end’, with final separation which could be 
avoided by an inhibition of ejaculation. Thus, 
the increase in tension, the delay of discharge 
had to be tolerated in order to preserve a status 
quo, the interruption of which was felt to be an 
even greater danger. The uncovering of this 
facet of the symptom then led us to further 
important discoveries, for the need to preserve 
“the status quo through an inhibition of ejaculation 
also served as the gratification of the feelings of 
omnipotence in the compromise of the neurotic 
symptom. The patient’s fear of his aggressive 
impulses could now be viewed as containing 
another determinant. In an hour very soon after 
the one mentioned above, the patient Stated, 
“On my way here I saw a woman in a car with 
a baby; then I had the thought she might crash. 

Then the thought became, “ She has got to crash,” 
and I couldn’t stop feeling “ she’s got to crash; 
if I thought it then she’s got to crash”. He then 
spoke of a strange feeling that some chil 
saw outside my house 
my children, did not seem to pay any 


silence, he stated, < Yo 


because you are annoyed or angry because of 


what I said about your kids,’ I then poi 
to him that he seemed to Re 


anxiety cannot force y 


t r ou to give me somethi 
(continuation of the ping 


analysis), then at least it 
no effect on you at 
Following this inter- 
e the connexion with 
for his wife to show 
citement first in order 


! control of the situation. 
He related it, as well, with recent events at work 


where he had a need to make himself into the 
4 behind-the-scenes-manipulator *. Thus the 
symptom expressed not only fogy of the conse- 
quences for aggressive im ulses, but also the 
fantasy of omnipotence (power). It is as though 
he were saying, ‘If I am afraid that I might kill 


with my thoughts (or semen, as the case may be), 
there remains the fantasy that I can. To E 
the symptom also means to lose the fantasie 
ower.’ : 
. It might be mentioned at this point est 
Riviere (1936) has expressed something TA 
similar as a possible explanation for the Teea 
therapeutic reaction. She sees the nega H 
therapeutic reaction as basically a fear of pe 
ing through the positive transference and a n a 
to preserve the status quo based on a eS 
relinquishing control (loss of omnira 
Thus we can see in this patient another ies 
nant in the economic gain to the neurosis thro aa 
the utilization of anxiety in a defensive d it 
As we have seen, if the anxiety is tolere aia 
can be, relatively speaking, enjoyed, by V the 
of its relative weakness as compared E the 
dreaded separation anxiety, and this nea i 
effect of preserving the status quo. Hoven 
also preserves something else: the pa 
unconscious belief in his own omnipotence. 
this patient, this aspect of the ag sare quo, 
clearly manifest. By preserving the s 
he was avoiding the ultimate working fe oral 
of the early oral fixation, especially th Suc 
Sadistic impulses in relation to the moni 
a working through was felt as dangero ith the 
only because it meant a confrontation welt 
dreaded separation anxiety but also beca uish- 
being resolved would necessitate the pene 
ing, through the reality principle, of a 4 23 
of the fantasied infantile omnipotence. tom ° 
at this point in the analysis that the syMP it $$ 
ejaculatio retardata subsided. ry of the 
undoubtedly true that the determin (1945) 
symptom was primarily anal, as Fen subside 
has pointed out, the symptom could no lysed: 
until all of its component aspects were a athet 
To summarize, then, and again in vjaculatl? 
Schematic way, the symptom of 4 i 
retardata had the following over-deter o 
“If T ejaculate before my wife comes to 
I will; 


was 


‘at! 
(i) be subject to retaliation from my Motes! 
so I must show myself as ! e 
(oedipal conflict); ider 
(ii) be hurniliated ty being COM chet 
smaller and less potent than a e t0 
so I must make the woman ay show 
Orgasm first in order that she a sist? 
her awe of my penis (phallic n4 
_. drive); nt t° 
Gii) as a result of my rage, subseque 
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Narcissistic injury, destroy the woman, so 
I must inhibit my aggressive drive (anal 
_ _ Sadistic drive); 

(iv) lose a valuable part of myself by means of 
which I exercise control (anal retentive 
drive); 

Cv) by identification with the woman, devour 

., her and be devoured (oral sadistic drive); 

(vi) lose contact, because ejaculation leads to 

the termination of the union (oral 
... Teceptive drive). 

(Vii) have to relinquish the fantasy of omni- 

potence.’ 


oe from this schematization that step 
cycle oo S again into step one, establishing a 
Ke. this patient, the need to withhold the 
tO cline’ expressed in the transference as a need 
symptom to anxiety in order to preserve the 
Protected o preserve a status quo, not only 
Potence ie from the dangers of his omni- 
GE thar ut preserved the unconscious illusion 
Mentone) ee as well. ; It might be 
are“ ee Parenthetically, that in people who 
author ed by success ° who have come to the 

S attention, this seems to be an important 


eter 
lities nant: The acceptance of one’s capabi- 
of eans, of necessity, a parallel acceptance 


tl Ts limitations, and it is a need to preserve 
tendenc potent fantasy which enhances the 
well „7 tO preserve the symptomatology (as 
as the consequent anxiety) because the 
ty is less than that anticipated in the 
ses yp ation of loss of control. In those 
tude, ¢ ere the masochism is of greater magni- 
The e anxiety may become libidinized. i 

retard, Subsidence of the symptom of ejaculatio 
analy ata ushered in the terminal phase of the 
ang 'S:_At this time we were able to deal with 
mea OTK through the omnipotent fantasy by 
Wer of a revival of the oedipal struggle. Now, 
Wa ver, because the regressive defensive path- 
attene no longer available (except in an 
s MOA way via the episodic return of 
Worked ro the competitive strivings could be 
Wa through in a more clear-cut, meaningful 
Strug, in the fantasied dangers of the oedipal 
Specie” Were integrated into their proper per- 
ie the diminution of anxiety was experi- 

te ie In and of itself, as a danger, because of 
ay, re tation anxiety prompted by the realistic 
Was ae that actual termination of the analysis 
ould minent. Here, the return of symptoms 
SYmpt © dealt with, like its counterpart in the 
om of ejaculatio retardata, as 1 means of 


anxie 
ang 


= 


perpetuating a fantasy of omnipotent control 
over the analyst. The theoretical aspects of this 
consideration will be dealt with later in the 
discussion. 

An interesting facet of this analysis, and very 
much related to the present consideration, was 
the patient’s ability to handle dreams. In the 
first three years of the analysis, the patient 
reported no dreams! He had, however, an 
extremely rich fantasy life and could associate 
to specific elements in a fantasy so that, to all 
intents and purposes, they could be dealt with as 
dreams. In the fourth year of analysis, dreams 
began to appear in the associations, but when 
attempts were made to work with them (as we 
had with the fantasies) the results were uniformly 
and surprisingly discouraging. The patient was, 
at first, unable to associate to dream elements, 
in contrast to the relative ease with which he 
handled parts of a fantasy. When, gradually, he 
began to allow himself to associate to dreams (and 
at times the associations seemed to flow quite 
spontaneously) no interpretation was possible 
because I could not understand the latent content 
from the associations presented. It was clear 
that something vital to the understanding of 
dreams was being omitted from the associations. 
It was then that we were able to understand the 
apparent paradox. The patient could allow 
himself to produce and associate to fantasies 
because these came sufficiently close to conscious 
control. Dreams, on the other hand, were 
treated in the same way as the ejaculate; the 
withholding of dreams or significant associations 
could then be dealt with and worked through in 
the same way and at the same time as we worked 
through the symptom of ejaculatio retardata and 
similar or identical determinants were demon- 
strable, primarily those that had to do with 
retentive needs in order to preserve the ‘ secret 
power °. 

Dreams that could be worked with in the 
analysis did not appear until the terminal phase 
and only after the subsidence of the symptom of 
ejaculatio retardata, One such dream will be 
presented at this point since it is confirmatory 
of the thesis of this presentation. The dream 
was as follows: ‘ Someone is saying, “ I'll have to 
replace him/you at ten o’clock”’.’ (The him/you 
indicates that the patient could not be certain 
which of the words occurred in the dream.) 

Before mentioning the dream the patient spoke 
of the analytic hour of the day before. During 
that hour he had spoken of having found him- 
self arriving at spontancous solutions to certain 
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aspects of a problem on which he was working. 
What had amazed him was the spontaneity of 
these solutions in contrast to his usual step-by- 
step methodology. He felt both pleased and 
anxious about this and then suddenly had been 
aware of strange sensations in his abdomen and 
chest—‘ a rumbling, as though something is 
about to come out ’—which caused him a 
momentary panic and forced him to sit up for a 
few seconds on the couch. He then had made the 
connexion of ‘spontaneous solutions’ with 
masturbation and related it to his first consciously 
remembered masturbation which had produced 
an ejaculation. (It might be added here that this 
had been so terrifying to him as to lead to a type 

- of masturbation in adolescence that consisted 
of stimulation which stopped just short of 
ejaculation.) 

In the present hour, however, the patient 
stated that what had amazed him most was how 
free he was of anxiety following the hour of the 
day before. He had been able to go about his 
work and social contacts quite easily. He then 
spoke of having had intercourse the night before 
When he made advances to his wife she suggested 
that he give her a back rub, at which point he 
had told her that he wasn’t interested in rubbin 
her back and he felt it was about time she sto d 
extracting preliminary payments of obse is 
ness prior to intercourse. Much to his surpri 4 
his wife agreed with him. At this point h prise, 
impulse to ‘ > felt an 

P o * sulk’ but then thought, ‘ W 
Don’t be an ass. You wo T, Why sulk? 
RS end hibiwifeprocesded a n oy 
wile proceeded to have inter- 


penetrated his wife 
Jaws’. He was a 
difficulty in reaching 


a his Ta thought was 
cancer of the penis ? i 

was at this point that fe x 
After telling the dream the patient ao els 
follows: ‘ The ten o’clock must be m eat i 
ment today (which was at 10 : 10) if ee 
get cancer and die, you’d have to re a k 
with another patient—but that isn’t the fiya rs 
If my treatment is successful, we'll aie nite 
analysis and you'll replace me—but tia es 
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occurs to me that if I'm successful, and I'm 
getting pretty good at analysing things, maybe I 
could replace you! I heard the other day that 
Joe X (an aquaintance who knew that he had 
cancer) died. Somehow it seems to me he wasn t 
the only one who knew he would have to die. 
Everyone knows that some day he has to Oe 
I know that someday I'll have to die. Now I feel 
as though I’ve discovered a terrible secret—one 
that I shouldn't know—that, in a sense, dying © 
like an adventure into something that is rea ly 
unknown. Now I feel that you’re thinking that 
was a sick thought or that you'll be angry hie: 
me. But if I make you think of me as S€ © i 
must mean I want you to keep me here so aS oe 
to replace me. On the other hand, if I need I 
feel you’re angry with me, it must mean tee 
think yow'll be afraid of me because ! told yo 
that I know so much, now that I’m getting betel 
that I could replace you.’ At this point he m i 
and added, ‘ But I suppose there’s room for bo 
of us in this world.’ isal 
The patient was correct in his self-appra Sas 
He was ‘ good at analysing things’, 4" H 
this awareness, along with the © n 
adaptive successes of the dream day, 
vided the impetus to the dream. The awarta 4 
of his ability to achieve ‘ spontaneous solutio 
and his freedom from feelings of terisin 
invoked another source of anxiety due ei 
threat of separation. To this man, t° “gange 
ciently free of the anxiety aroused by the not 
situation of competing with the father cou use Ít 
be accompanied by a sense of relief bed 
led to an even greater anxiety t 
abandonment. The bivalence of the SY™P' oret 


knowledge) means the assured benevolence ful 
protection of both parents, whereas 
orgasm, implying a victory in the oedipal $ 
also implies the danger of separation use 
mother. This bivalence is expressed in ©? 
sentence of the dream. The patient’s Sta q thet? 
following his own analysis, of the fagi d mo™ 
is room in the world ‘ for both of us’ !$ 
Strative of an adaptive synthesis. ow p 
It is not the interesting dynamics, n is i 
that are most important here. wor in the 
importance is the fact that it is only o pict 
terminal phase of the analysis that Ls 
can be worked through. After the innu 
regressive pathways the Oedipus COMP fogrli?f 
Sa e been worked through a 
ages of the analysis, the patient NOW “PF” pim 
the terminal phase ina state that force ch 


— u 
ā— 5° —— e. 
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r Oedipus complex head-on. The patient, 
e the childhood | situation, meets an 
Vard ON (oedipal conflict) and retreats back- 
biocid a neurosis. Once the escape routes are 
ele by the work of analysis, the neurotic 
fr ig Se are no longer available to 
picts ry ana then, to pass through the 
he i 
maturity). security of the other side 
Re then, becomes the terminal phase. It is 
Rey ee that the oedipal conflict can be 
As the fa hrough in a relatively clear-cut way. 
ae forked fee dangers of the oedipal conflict 
end adarr through and more and more synthesis 
fie occur, the relief of anxiety re- 
leads to he very earliest danger situation, and 
avoid ihe return of symptoms in an attempt to 
‘antasi e anxiety of separation and the loss of 
sied omnipotence. 

simply ecm phase should not be viewed 
through eae that has to be waded 
rough while the patient feebly attempts, 
a return of symptoms, to prolong 


_ Cont i 
act with the analyst. I would suggest that 


a phase is a somewhat longer one 
active o nmonly supposed—that it is an 
Eae. aa of the analysis, and, perhaps, 
= ‘ieee? the increasing synthesis that occurs, 
has Se important phase for which the patient 
minimi n prepared by the lengthy (and not to be 
ized) analysis which has preceded it. 


Fragment of another Analysis 


nanenePs another, briefer fragment from an 
P is will help to illustrate the point I am 
Brady to make. This patient was a 30-year-old 
Niche ate student who had managed to find a 
è for himself only as a ‘ perennial student °. 
an son of an extremely successful, energetic 
rin Who had amassed a fortune from a shoe- 
ine’ the patient was, at the time of analysis, 
is 3 on the remainder of his inheritance from 
hive He had graduated from another 
egr Tsity some years earlier with an advanced 
ce, but after working for about two years, 
related o fired from his job. The reasons for this 
ca to his childlike, petulant aggressiveness 
Si alae it impossible for him to work co- 
tetur ively with anyone. Following this, he 
ady. ned to university, this time to obtain another 
anced degree in a related, but distinct, field. 
hie: prompted to seck analytic treatment 
cause of his wife's threat to leave him if he 
hice start earning a living, coupled with an 
€ness that the inheritance which was 


a 
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supplementing his income would be exhausted 
within a few years. 

The patient had a severe character neurosis 
with predominant features of an oral fixation. 
While not an alcoholic, his tendency to act out 
neurotic conflicts by drinking was great and 
indeed, for a time, threatened the continuation 
of the analysis. Gradually however, the trans- 
ference neurosis evolved in a workable way, and 
after a couple of stormy years the analysis could 
proceed effectively. At the time of the analytic 
hour to be reported, he had been making rather 
abortive efforts at earning money by means of 
some freelance work that he was able to do 
concurrently with his studies. At the start of the 
hour, he reported rather off-handedly that on - 
the night before, after unsuccessfully trying to 
force himself to do any productive work, he had ~ 
instead had a few drinks and settled down to 
read a scientific textbook unrelated to his own 
studies. While reading, he quite suddenly 
developed an erection and felt an urgent need to 
masturbate for the immediate relief of tension. 
When I questioned him as to what he had been 
been thinking, etc, he countered with a self- 
pitying diatribe against me for not being ‘ help- 
ful’. He listed a series of interpretations given 
at different times which, when taken out of 
context and placed side by side, created an illu- 
sion of inconsistency in me. He complained that 
he was getting nowhere in the analysis and tried 
to pin me down as to where he was in the analysis 
(how much longer would it take? was he making 
any progress ?). 

When brought back to the issue, he was able 
to be intrigued by the question * What is there 
about a scientific treatise that could arouse you 
sexually?’ He mused about this, described the 
masturbation fantasy, which consisted of a 
memory of the first girl whose breasts he had 
felt, and then proceeded to produce a series of 
rather preposterous “ theoretical reasons’ for 
this episode. Again he assailed me for not being 
helpful, saying that analysis was hopeless, and 
so on. He then recalled that, as he was reading, 
he was struck by Einstein’s ability to construct a 
theory that would come out right. This then 
led him to memories of his father who had had a 
reputation for being able to ‘ fix anything’. He 
recalled how his mother would volunteer his 
father’s services in this regard to, neighbours 
and friends. He always expected his father 
(who was quick to anger) to become angry at 
this but his father never did. He could indeed 
fix everything! The patient then remembered 
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how, as a boy, he would take broken things to 
his father to be fixed, which father did. He 
remembered how each time he would feel ‘ PIL 
bet this is one thing he can’t fix!’ and was 
always amazed at his father’s ability to fix it 
nonetheless. At this point the patient was told, 
‘It seems as though you are telling me “I'll 
show you! [ll give you something you can’t fix 
—me”.’ 

It then became clear to him how his fantasy 
that his father would be angry with his mother 
in this situation was a projection of his own fear 
of retaliation from his father should the latter 
be apprised of the patient’s danger-laden wish 
for his father to fail and not survive his reputa- 
tion. Indeed, the patient had evolved for him- 
self, in a defensive way, the only safe expression 
of his wish for a victory over his father, By 
means of his own lack of success, and protected 
by the apparent passivity of the surface mani- 
festations, he was depriving his father of the 
„gratification of having a successful son. This was 
expressed in the masturbatory activity of the 
preceding night: his competitive Strivings with 
the father (Einstein) became manifest in terms of 
sexual excitement. The ensuing anxiety forced 
him into masturbatory activity accompanied by 
a regressive, defensive fantasy of fondling (and 
it stopped at this) the breasts of the first girl he 
had ever petted with. The clarification of this 
behaviour then led us to what had preceded the 
work-inhibition and led to ¢ drinking and 
reading,’ namely, that he had had some good 
ideas that might advance the cause of his current 
effort. Inherent in this, however, was the under- 

lying fantasy that he was ‘ better than Einstein ” 
a fantasy which could be Preserved so long as 
his ideas did not have to stand th 

which they certainl 


sented “to be a clod—just 
To be irreparable represent 


the analyst/father and the maintenance o: F 
secret power. The implications that this has Hi 
the negative therapeutic reaction are clear and Wi 
be discussed later. $ lysis 
Another hour, somewhat later in the mii te 
of this man, might be further illustrative pa: 
it is more closely connected with the re 
symptoms in the terminal phase, although at 
terminal phase in this instance was a son 
artificial one. About a year after the nour ee 
described, the patient, nearing the sombo jo 
of his studies, was offered a very 800 re 
Opportunity in a distant city. By this aie 
analysis had progressed to a point where eis 
working fairly successfully and he could a not 
himself as self-supporting. Although he v by 
ready to terminate the analysis, it was fe nity 
both of us that to turn down the oppor atic 
this particular offer afforded would be pete fi: 
It was therefore agreed that he would pier we 
his analysis with another analyst and ore an 
would terminate in five months. I suse an 
analyst to him with whom the patient ma other 
appointment and was interviewed, and the ontbs 
analyst agreed to start with him a few vir was 
after his arrival, As might be expected, t h ha 
followed by a return of symptoms Whioi ef 
recently been only minimally present. nd the 
among these was the work-inhibition & 
sympton of procrastinating. Prior to 
to be described the patient had been € towa! 
a great deal of bitterness and resentment I ad 
Me. This took the form of a fantasy tha ur 
referred him to a‘ lousy ° analyst for thg tio r 
of forcing him to return, out of desperis A of 
me. He was able to recognize the ne oe 
his own longings on to me. The hour the 
described took place on a Monday., pis 9° 
Preceding Thursday we had dealt witl ges 
allowing himself to be confronted with psiday) 
at my having cancelled the next hour animity 
and contrasted it with his apparent eq" e week 


th 3 
ng 
xpress 


about his having had to miss an hour i ough 
before. I felt that he was pubes fs a 
denial, a confrontation with the reali ʻi 


ra 
impending separation and had made the etend 
blunt statement, ‘You have a need ers tha 
that we are not going to separate, i am really 
you are really going away, and that t we 
letting you go. But the reality is tha e 
going to separate! ? pout, tb 
At the beginning of the Monday o pallw?? 
Patient spoke of having seen meint H aiti? 
of the building as he was entering th udde” 
room. This had caused him to feel 4 


{ 
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Aa Increase of anxiety. He then spoke of 
aig noticed a barberry bush in front of the 
hon o need of trimming, and he had had the 
a paat he ought to trim the barberry 

fear a ront of his own house because of a 
+ bey his older son might fall into it and 
Bi son an eye. He recognized the anger with 
minded ae onderen why. He was then re- 
Wih nat just before leaving his office to come 
if he de his son had telephoned to ask 
ihe ht have an old watch that he had found 
aR e The watch was about twenty years 
Schoolho had been worn, by the patient as a 
Watch ee He had told his son, ‘ Don’t take the 
ie i S it back where you found it and PI 
Wondered. you when I get home.’ He then 
ia an ae since he was going to give it to 

have it, yway, he did not just let the boy 
Pett spoke of the fact that over the past 
ime in mm he had been able to work for the first 

Completing” weeks and had finally got round to 
ime and oe task that he had put off for a long 

Come y that this morning some matters had 
he had feo attention and that, although 
Not. There the impulse to procrastinate, he did 
Stead, he took care of the matter with a 


o SUrprc: 
ther sing degree of efficiency and alacrity. He 


a ont onttasted the good feeling he had had 
he was us event this morning with the anxiety 
At ere ncing while telling me about it. 
newspa IS point he began to speak about the 
Where; Per accounts of a current murder trial 
fol or the defendant’s lawyer had lost control 
Shout ae a verdict of guilty and had publicly 
nes at the judge when the verdict was 
ith wuced. The patient felt he could empathize 
e this lawyer because in following the trial 
jug, patient, too, had felt very angry with the 
ti e for the latter’s imposing certain time limita- 
acted to the trial. The patient felt he might have 
simi the same way as this lawyer were he in a 
felt vaT position, yet questioned this since, he 
he lawyer had ultimately done his client 
$ harm then good by such an outburst. He 
W that lawyer sure must have hated to lose; 
in 8S more interested in winning than he was 
felt R client? At this juncture he suddenly 
Anal Surge of anger with the proposed new 
fact YSt to whom he was transferring based on the 
Sa at his new analyst, while charging the 
Ontr €e, was working 45-minute ‘sessions in 
then felt to the 50-minute sessions with me. He 
elated tall of these feelings must in some way be 

to my having cancelled the previous hour, 


again in contrast to the absence of such anger 
when he has to cancel an appointment. 

At this point it was possible to offer the patient 
an interpretation to the effect that my blunt 
statement on the previous Thursday that we 
were going to separate had confronted him with 
a reality, forcing him to lose the illusion that he 
Was going to sway me into keeping him with me 
by means of his protestations of helplessness; 
that this helplessness is the camouflage of an 
underlying fantasy of power which seemed to 
say ‘If I can get you to feed me, to take care of 
me, etc., I may be helpless, but you will be my 
slave!’ It was then pointed out to him that the 
recognition of the reality, by dispelling the 
fantasy, had allowed him to relinquish the 
symptom of procrastination and gave him a 
good feeling of realistic strength, but that in 
telling it to me he had again experienced anxiety 
because it meant giving up his fantasy of omni- 
potence (which lay concealed behind the manifest 
helplessness) relative to me. It was then pointed 
out that this had also been: expressed in his 
identifying with the lawyer who could not tolerate 
a narcissistic injury, and had been acted out with 
his son in his need to be the ‘ time giver °. 

This interpretation imparted a strong sense of © 
conviction to the patient. He was particularly 
struck by the contrast between the good feeling 
following the realistic accomplishment and the 
fleeting, spurious gratification of his revengeful 
procrastination. He then added, ‘ My son does 
that frequently. He’ll argue with me for an 
hour about being too tired or too busy to do a 
chore that would take him five minutes. I guess 
what’s important to him is to see if he can get 
me to do it for him—just like I try to do with 
you!’ ; 

It is clear how, in this situation, the return of 
the symptoms following the acceptance of an 
unpleasant reality represented an attempt at the 
revival of the fantasy of narcissistic omnipotence. 
There was, however, the difference that now, 
because of the previous work of the analysis and 
the diminuation of accessibility to regressive 
pathways, the symptoms’ return was more in 
the nature of an echo; and that it was deprived of 
the full force of regression which, preceding the 
long analysis, had been translated, in the 
character -neurosis, into a pattern of life-long 
acting out. It is, nevertheless, important that 
such echoes be interpreted as part of the process 
of working through the separation anxiety so 
that they do not remain a refuge for the preserva- 
tion of the neurosis. I have reported elsewhere 
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(Miller, 1963) a similar circumstance related to 
the technical use of confrontation with reality 
in the analysis of character neuroses. In that 
situation, transient alterations in the body image 
were evident as ‘ last ditch’ efforts to maintain 
a regressively determined, ego-syntonic self- 
representation. 

-A woman patient was confronted, in the 
terminal phase of her analysis, with the same 
need described above—a fear of relinquishing 


- the fantasy of omnipotence. She had maintained 


this illusion by an elaborate, affected helpless- 
ness that she was able to use like a club on 
unsuspecting, passive men. In doing so, how- 
ever, she deprived herself of the realistic use to 


. which she might put her considerable talents. 


x gich tiss the patient to analysis an 


She described the situation succinctly as follows: 
‘Its like having a million dollars in counterfeit 
bills. Everytime I try to spend some, I get into 
trouble. But I sure hate to give up all that 
money!” : ‘ 


iP 


DISCUSSION 


It is a well documented fact that the struggle 
to maintain a fantasy of omnipotence is one of 
the most formidable resistances to success in 
psycho-analytic therapy, and that such a struggle 
becomes manifest particularly during the terminal 
phase of the treatment. This has been discussed 
See Aon Freud (1937), Bergler (1937) 

eigert. 2), Ferenczi (1 ie 
ie (1950). pee Oe eas 

Reich’s contribution is most succinct, She 
confirms, from her own experience, Ferenczi’s 


“recognition of the nature of the infantile fantasy 


d states, 
Further analysis of these wishes proved them to be 
derivatives of an early relationship with the Parents 
mostly diffuse oral pregenital in nature, but aim. 
inhibited and thus acceptable to the ego. The analyst 
was still Seen as . . . partaking in the omnipotenc 
which the child attributes to the parents. j 
Reich points out, however, how 
situation itself fosters such a fant 
ee a to see the analyst as a re: 
e helpful in the resolution of th i 
e persi 
fantasy. Such resolution frequent ee 


ly takes pl 
after the analysis i Re 
Rees ysis 1s completed and Reich con- 


the analytic 
asy and how 
al person can 


As in mourning, a s 
) pontaneous recovery t 
place, we might say a recovery from the s 
situation of analysis (Reich, 1950). 3 


The truth of this is evident from t 


i he termi 
phase of practically every analysis. pee 


Nowhere, 
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however, has a connexion been made aes 
this fact and the phenomenon of the return ‘i 
symptoms during the terminal phase. What 

am trying to stress in this communication }S ma 
the mourning is, in an important aspect, | 3 
mourning for the lost omnipotence, the regain- 
ing of which remains a secret hope of e 
analysand. It is this fantasy which is so asst ae 
ously clung to and which is the motive wee 
behind the return of symptoms in the termina 
phase. In other words, the return of sympto” : 
should not be viewed merely as a ‘ puisan 
imposed for the purpose of secondary gan be 
more than the transference-resistance shou s 
considered a nuisance. For, like the tran 

ference, it can be utilized as an effective 


ice, be 5 nust 

despite its qualities as a resistance. it a the 
: eC. i i 

consider that the negativism implic ect as 


: act 
well. It may be viewed as a negation of the f 


that the symptoms have lost their fi 
Thus, ‘I am not well’ may be, as Wit) the 
forms of negation, the first step in subject en s 
presentation to the function of judge 
Freud has said, 


_ +++ the performance of the function of jud mbol 
is not made possible until the creation of the z 

of negation has endowed thinking with ces of 
measure of freedom from the consequen jf the 
Tepression and, with it, from the compulsion 


Pleasure principle. (Freud, 1925.) a 
17 


è ro 

This is pertinent to our present discussion fiyn 
the standpoint that it is postulated that t nomes 
tasy of infantile omnipotence which thus g 
into play in the terminal phase of the anê 
be worked through effectively only in tha 
and that the understanding of this aspe? or the 
function of symptom return can prov! e 
Patient incontrovertible evidence OF 
sense of conviction concerning, the * 4 
fantasy which is partially freed from TP, * | 
by its appearance in the negative forms erful: 
am helpless ’ is the negative of ‘1 am POV osm 
It is of interest that Reik suggests such “ined 5 
lation as a measure of optimism cont peuti? 
the appearance of the negative uya ctio” 
reaction, i.e. that the intensity of the "genet 
represents an increase in the masochisti® plist? 
necessitated by an upheaval in the g 
neurotic position. (Reik, 1941.) o! 

This, then, takes us to the problem son e 
negative therapeutic reaction and the i ay 
versy as to whether it arises wholly onated Bi 
unconscious sense of guilt as postu 


G 
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Ee GD and that the overt demonstration 
pea, at De analyst is a ‘ by-product ° 
hie on aum, 1934), or if such hostility is an 
acy foie. the picture, as suggested by 
quotation 38), and by Riviere (1936) in the 
A presented earlier in this paper. If we 
ese, oF e retmi of symptoms in the terminal 
eaten fo he analysis as a model, in relatively 
oh ine ni of the negative therapeutic reac- 
eens ss have to agree that it is indeed 
WM the Pap icated than an ego/superego conflict. 
nae presented it has been shown to 
@ conflict ot only a conflict between systems but 
de bso a Jam the system ego and between 
Th ee n reality was well. 
chistic rh polls therapeutic reaction, the maso- 
counterpart cannot be separated from its sadistic 
immateria D (and here, primacy of drive is 
a T It would appear that while it is 
Punishment ious sense of guilt and the need for 
Peutic ee leads to the negative thera- 
Which is aie there is a contrapuntal aspect 
heras a the same time inseparable from it. 
rive — relinquishing of the masochistic 
Sadistic da ens to release the full force of the 
Binncon as the harbingers of which unleash 
a cious sense of guilt, it also threatens 
magical is of (sadistic) omnipotence, 1.€. the 
is ie may be exposed to the reality 
ollows- es dae This may be expressed as 
my À f I feel guilty there is the comfort 
magio ense of omnipotence that I possess a 
Point ower to feel guilty about. I raise this 
Chistic si order to suggest that since the maso- 
is ome spect of the negative therapeutic reaction 
menable to analysis; one possible means 
i caling with the negative therapeutic reaction 
Dent esting our efforts toward the sadistic 
Sense” i.e. the relinquishing of the unconscious 
atten, of guilt might be approachable via an 
3 apt to work through, in the transference, 
u Ee asy of omnipotence against which the 
karioi sense of guilt is & defence. 
$ nal us, for a moment, return to Freud. In 
RGA Terminable and Interminable, dis- 
elf g the fact that the ego treats recovery 
as a new danger, he states, 


İştą, No stronger impression arises from the 
bein, Ces during the work of analysis than of there 


a force which is defending itself by every 
d which is 


its, 


by ‘ s KR Portion of this force ha 
n the ego’s relation to the supet-ego. 


ds 
On i $ 
ly the portion of it which is, as it were, psychi- 
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cally bound by the super-ego and thus: becomes 
recognizable; other quotas of the same force, 
whether bound or free, may*be at work in other, 


unspecified places. 


At this point, Freud attributes to the conflict 
between the two classes of instincts, Eros and 
the death-instinct, the remainder of the force 
behind the resistance to cure. (Freud, 1937.) 
In the final pages of this same paper, Freud 
discusses the ‘ bedrock’ of transference resist- 
ance, biologically determined, as the need to 
defend against castration anxiety inherent in the 
acceptance of passivity. In men this takes the 
form of a refusal to accept a cure from the physi- 
cian as equated with a passive submission to the- 
father, and in women, the disappointment that 


the analysis has not gra 
tional wish for a penis. (Freud, 1937.) 

Freud’s views, while unquestionably | true, 
perhaps place too much emphasis on the struggle” 
between the positive and negative Oedipus 
complex at the expense of pre-oedipal considera- 
tions. Secondly, the emphasis on the conflict 
between systems overlooks the considerable 
intrasystemic conflict as well as the considera- 
tions of conflict between systems and reality. 
In the third place, considerations of the classes © 
of instinct, while theoretically interesting, are 
difficult to integrate in a useful way into a theory 
of psycho-analytic technique. It is for these 
reasons that an attempt has been made to show 
in this communication that the “ bedrock ° of 
transference-resistance, which may be mani- 
fested by the return of sym 
phase, is a representation not only of the oedipal — 
struggle, but of a struggle in which is condens' 
all of the stages of psychosexual development. 
The one common denominator of all these 
stages is the conflict between control on one 
hand and helplessness on the other—activity 
and passivity in a sense commensurate with the 
principle of multiple function. Thus, in the final 
analysis, the resistance to cure, to the complete 
acceptance of reality (an unattainable state that 
can only be approached) is in the service of 
preserving the fantasy of that state of omnipo- 
tence which, indeed, at one time was the only 
reality. 

Ferenczi (1913) has demonstrated how the 
development of the sense of reality results from 
the frustration of the original state of omni- 
potence and this was confirmed by Freud who 
wrote, 
ent that a precondition for the setting 


_.. it is evid 
33 


tified the secret motiva- _ 


ptoms in the terminal _ 
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up of reality-testing is that objects shall have been 
lost which once brought real satisfaction (Freud, 
1925). 
It seems confirmatory of the present thesis that, 
in a corollary way, it is in order to preserve the 
fantasy of omnipotence that certain realities 
would have to be denied, and that, when sufficient 
reality confrontation occurs, such as an aware- 
ness of increasing health and adaptability in the 
terminal phase, these may present themselves 
in the negative form in order to preserve the 
repression of the infantile wish. In the cases 
presented it has been shown how the return of 
symptoms in the terminal phase of analysis (and 
less dramatically, the regressions that follow 
each bit of movement in the analysis), is in one 
sense an attempt to win out over the analysis, 
to be in control rather than to submit to what is 
fantasied as a dangerous helplessness; and 
inherent in it is a condensation of the activity- 
passivity conflict from all Stages of psychosexual 
development. In addition, such a view is easier 
to integrate into a theory of psycho-analytic 
technique than are considerations based on the 
two classes of instincts. It would also follow 
that the more malignant form, the negative 
_ therapeutic Teaction, would seem to be a combi- 
nation of such anxiety along with the sado- 
masochistic conflicts, dangers, and anxieties 
which produce, by summation, a quantity of 
anxiety that impels flight. I might add iat I 
have included a discussion of the negative thera- 


pene reaction in the present thesis because it 
has seemed to me to be frequently viewed as 
ne of those things ’ 


the patient’s 
She suggests 
lizes infantile 


: rence. 
that in such cases, the patient uti 


material in order to ward off adolesc i 

ent experi- 
ences. (Lampl-de Groot, 1960.) We miat 
wonder to what extent such a formulation may 
be applicable to our present discussion. In 
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adolescence, for example, it is as though the 
factors of reality in breaking away from the 
parents add a quantum of anxiety to the fantasies 
because separation from parental care and 
control is tenable and imminent. In other 
words, the separation anxiety of the child can 
(if fate is favourable) be reassured against 
because of the continuing presence in reality 
of the parents. The ego of the adolescen’ 
however, as Lampl-de Groot (1960) points ori 
while in many respects stronger than that of the 
child, is, in another sense, deprived of sa 
reassurance because of the ever increasing 
realistic need to separate. In some respechs 
then, the terminal phase might be compared to 
therapeutic adolescence, wherein the inerek ni 
awareness of improved functional adaptabili 
threatens the patient with a similar loss ha 
revives a regressive, defensive clinging to peany 
(childhood) anxieties expressed via the parte e 
symptoms. The resultant anxiety, while ee 
ing a signal, is thus utilized as partial den 
In the first case presented this was manifes 
Patient’s ‘search for anxiety’. It is of Groot 
Interest in this regard that Lampl-de doles- 
(1960) reports that, in those cases where @ rke 
cent feelings and fantasies could be wer the 
through, this occurred in the late stages ° 
treatment. . he 
It would seem then that, in the light fantile 
present consideration, the fantasy of 1” jon Í 
omnipotence, whose release from repress! 
heralded by the return of symptoms, 
frustrated only by the reality of the t 
Phase, and dealt with insofar as possible alysis: 
the final phase of the-formal part of the se and 
I use the expressions ‘ insofar as possib sical 
“formal part’ because it appears, theori si of 
that a satisfactory resolution of the fa" uring 
narcissistic omnipotence can occur Only 
the post-analytic working through and SYP assar) 
in the same way as adolescence is & PeO% res- 
forerunner of maturity. Indeed it is MY ! ; 
sion that the degree of successful reality ‘ch this 
tion depends largely on the degree to ae now 
can be accomplished by the patient, ya int? 
much of the narcissism can be sublimat pethe 


further 


adaptive self-honesty and humility. om gealt 


less, it is important that such a fantasy P? cg as 
With in the terminal phase by the analy es th 
to start in motion the process which ma ur of 
Patient aware of such a fantasy. The 1° from 
symptoms offers an excellent vantage PO!” pvi” 
which the patient can be made aware, wit 
tion, of the existence of the underlying 
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SUMMARY 


poe AnA phase of analysis has been dis- 
analysis ae important and active phase of the 
Pec F hich, and only during which, certain 
through i transference neurosis can be worked 
phase hes = return of symptoms in the terminal 
through a ve viewed in relation to the working 
uring laa fantasy of infantile omnipotence 
ee phase of treatment. The return of 
rome s is viewed in the form of a negation of 
ng maturity and adaptability with which 
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the patient is confronted by reality. As a nega- 
tion it can be seen as the first step in a release 
from repression of the omnipotent fantasy, and 
so utilized therapeutically in order that the 
patient can deal, via the reality principle, with 
pathological degrees of narcissism. The return 
of symptoms is also viewed as a model for an 
aspect of the negative therapeutic reaction in 
support of the view that such a reaction is over- 


determined. 
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DEATH AND THE MID-LIFE CRISIS 


By 


ELLIOTT JAQUES, LONDON 


velopment of the individual 
TA a whine have the character 
wis fate points, or periods of rapid transition. 
ay erie perhaps, though nonetheless real, 
E the crises which occur around the age of a 
which I shall term the mid-life crisis—and at fu l 
maturity around the age of 65. It is the mid-life 
crisis with which I shall deal in this paper. 
When I say that the mid-life crisis occurs 
around the age of 35, I mean that it takes place 
in the middle-thirties, that the process of transi- 
tion runs on for some years, and that the exact 
period will vary among individuals. Thetransition 
is often obscured in women by the proximity of 
the onset of changes connected with the meno- 
pause. In the case of men, the change has from 
time to time been referred to as the male 
climacteric, because of the reduction in the 


intensity of sexual behaviour which often occurs 
at that time. 


Crisis in Genius 
I first became aware 


There seems to be a biol 
women, when they reach 
themselves beset wi 
quiries, and a loss of 
medieval schoolmen 
of spiritual sloth? I 


Ogical reason for men and 
the middle thirties, finding 
th misgivings, agonizing in- 
zest. Is it that State which the 
called accidie, the Cardinal sin 
believe it is, 

This crisis may express itself in three different 
ways: the creative career may simply come to an 
end, either in a drying-up of Creative Work, or in 
actual death; the creative Capacity May begin to 
show and express itself for the first time; or a 
decisive change in the quality and content of 
creativeness may take place, 

Perhaps the most str 


iking phenomenon is 
what happens to the dea 


th rate among creative 


> age of 
1e ds the 


This 
. = ry. 

death of individuals of this a 36 
impression was upheld by taking poets, 


d it is 
up 
he gro 
much above the normal death rate. 


Rimbau®s 
js then 4 


during 
ptless 
a 
nly 
s mai at 
artists. Bach, for example, Teip a ents 
organist until his cantorship at | achiever the 
which time he began his colossal ac! in 


e 
saie Tife is describ 
as a composer, Rossini’s life is d 
following terms: 


2- 
jod 183 is 
$ erio hi 
His comparative silence during var ma cer it 
biae Če. from 40 to his death at 74) ve 
biography like the narrative of x 
triumph, and a long life of seclusion. 


«ous SUC 
Racine had thirteen years of coni ; he rhe 
culminating in Phèdre at the con years: l, 
produced nothing for some ane 
characteristic work of Sees 
and Goya emerged between the had proe’ he 
38. By the age of 43 Ben nee althou? jo? 
all the plays worthy of his geniu ee up ™ fi’ 
lived to be 64. At 33 Gauguin fhed hilt 
in a bank, and by 39 had establis 5 onat ipg 
his creative career as a panen as sho rte? 
work after 39 is described bya T he dep% ork 
a marked change in style, in ji js earlict stat” 
from the statuesque balance of almost #8 
and turned to the creation of an 
taneous expression of life. 


s O 
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Sea between the ages of 37 and 39, under- 
with a profound change in outlook, associated 
ave mero to Italy. As many of his biographers 
A a ls out, the importance of this journey 
is ia Is pentod in his life cannot be exaggerated. 
ee ce regarded it as the climax to his life. 
Riders before had „he gained such complete 
=, wale of his genius and mission as a 
spitit aoe then began to reflect the classical 
Miter reek tragedy and of the Renaissance. 
Diens. %5 be ae carried out a series of master- 
R 39 9 il he was 40: his ‘ David ° was finished 
ha a he decoration of the roof of the Sistine 
S at 37, and his ‘ Moses ° between 37 and 
ager the next fifteen years little is known 
until le work. There was a creative lull 
edic} t 55, he began to work on the great 
Rol EA and then later on ‘ The Last 
i nt and frescoes in the Pauline Chapel. 
that tien make it clear that I am not suggesting 
Rei or TNA of most creative persons either 
ae Seats during the mid-life crisis. There are 
maturity Ive geniuses who live and work into 
Not be 3, in whom the quality of greatness can- 
either oe in early adulthood in the form 
creatin e works or of the potential for 
Buen hem: Beethoven, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
ofa R Ibsen, Balzac, Voltaire, Verdi, Handel, 
But the urer, to name but a very few at random. 
change re are equally few in whom a decisive 
Wor Speer el be seen in the quality of their 
Bone pa whose work the effects of their having 
Et Arough a mid-life crisis cannot be dis- 
Severe The reactions range all the way from 
ess tr and dramatic crisis, to a smoother and 
Phase oubled transition—just as reactions to the 
K A hes adolescent crisis may range from severe 
readi ance and breakdown to relatively ordered 
üt ant to mental and sexual adulthood— 
isce e effects of the change are there to be 
‘cerned, What then are the main features of 
'S change? 
oùt ORE are two features which seem to me of 
With anding importance. One of these has to do 
With the mode of work; the second has to do 
each the content of the work. Let me consider 
Sha Of these in turn. I shall use the phrase 
and 7 adulthood * for the pre-mid-life phase, 
Die ye adulthood’ for the post-mid-life 


Change in Mode of Work 


ae can best describe the change in mode of work 
ich I have in mind by describing the extreme 


lts manifestation. The creativity of the 
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twenties and the early thirties tends to be a hot- 
from-the-fire creativity. It is intense and spon- 
taneous, and comes out ready-made. The 
spontaneous effusions of Mozart, Keats, Shelley, 
Rimbaud, are the prototype. Most of the work 
seems to go on unconsciously. The conscious 
production is rapid, the pace of creation often 
being dictated by the limits of the artist’s 
capacity physically to record the words or music 
he is expressing. 

A vivid description of early adult type of work 
is given in Gittings’ biography of Keats: 

Keats all this year had been living on spiritual 
capital. He had used and spent every experience 
almost as soon as it had come into his possession, 
every sight, person, book, emotion or thought had 
been converted spontaneously into poetry. Could he 
or any other poet have lasted at such a rate? . . . He 
could write no more by these methods. He realized 
this himself when he wished to compose as he said 
< without fever ’. He could not keep this high pulse 
beating and endure. " 


By contrast, the creativity of the late thirties 
and after is a sculpted creativity. The inspiration 
may be hot and intense. The unconscious work 
is no less than before. But there is a big step 
between the first effusion of inspiration and the 
finished created product. The inspiration itself 
may come more slowly. Even if there are sudden 
bursts of inspiration, they are only the begin- 
ning of the work process. The initial inspiration 
must first be externalized in its elemental state. 
Then begins the process of forming and fashion- 
ing the external product, by means of working 
and re-working the externalized material. I use 
the term sculpting because the nature of the 
sculptor’s material—it is the sculptor working 
in stone of whom I am thinking—forces him into 
this kind of relationship with the product of his 
creative imagination. There occurs a process of 
interplay between unconscious intuitive work and 
inspiration, and the considered percep ion of the 
externally emergent creation and the reaction to 
it. 

; In her note ‘A Character Trait of Freud’s ’, 
Riviere (1958) describes Freud’s exhorting her 
in connexion with some psycho-analytic idea 


which had occurred to her: 


Write it, write it, put it down in black and white 
... get it out, produce it, make something of it— 
outside you, that is; give it an existence independently 
of you. 


This externalizing pr 
of work in mature a 


ocess is part of the essence 
dulthood, when, as in the 
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case of Freud, the initially externalized material 
is not itself the end product, or nearly the end 
product, but is rather the starting point, the 
object of further working over, modification, 
elaboration, sometimes for periods of years. 

In distinguishing between the precipitate 
creativity of early adulthood and the sculpted 
creativity of mature adulthood, I do not want to 
give the impression of drawing a hard and fast 
line between the two phases. There are of course 
times when a creative person in mature adulthood 
will be subject to bursts of inspiration and rapid- 
fire creative production. Equally there will be 
found instances of mature and sculpted creative 
work done in early adulthood. The ‘ David’ of 
Michelangelo is, I think, the supreme example 
of the latter. 

But the instances where work in early adult- 
hood has the sculpted and worked-over quality 
are rare. Sometimes, as in scientific work, there 
may be the appearance of sculpted work. Young 
physicists in their twenties, for example, may 
produce startling discoveries, which are the 
result of continuous hard work and experimenta- 
tion. But these discoveries result from the 
application of modern theories about the 

structure of matter—theories which themselves 
have been the product of the sculpted work of 
mature adulthood of such geniuses as Thomson 
and Einstein. 

Equally, genuinely creative work in mature 
adulthood may sometimes not appear to be 
externally worked over and sculpted, and yet 
actually be so. What seems to be rapid and 
unworked-over creation js commonly the re- 
working of themes which have been worked 
upon before, or which may have been slowly 
emerging over the years in previous works, We 
need look no farther than the work of Freud 
for a prime example of this process of books 
written rapidly, which are nevertheless the 
coming to fruition of ideas which have been 
worked upon, fashioned, reformulated, left 
incomplete and full of loose ends, and the 
reformulated once again in a surging forwa a 
through the emergence of new ideas for a 
coming previous difficulties, ai 

The reality of the distinction comes out in the 
fact that certain materials are more readil 
applicable to the precipitate creativity of catty 
adulthood than are others, Thus, for example, 
musical composition, lyrical poetry, are much 
more amenable to rapid creative Production 
than are sculpting in stone or painting in oils. It 
is noteworthy, therefore, that whereas there are 


ie 


very many poets and composers who achieve 
greatness in early adulthood—indeed in thet 
early twenties or their late teens—there are very 
few sculptors or painters in oils who do, 59 
With oil paint and stone, the working relation 
ship to the materials themselves is of importane: 
and demands that the creative process shona 
go through the stage of initial extermina 
and working-over of the externalized pro va 
The written word and musical notation do et 
necessity have this same plastic external nis gee 
quality. They can be sculpted and worked 0 s a 
but they can also readily be treated merely na 
vehicle for the immediate recording of eet 
sciously articulated products which are broug 
forward whole and complete—or nearly 50- 


Quality and Content of Creativity en 
The change in mode of work, then, orth 
early and mature adulthood, is a chang? now 
precipitate to sculpted creativity. Let me ality 
Consider for a moment the change in the nave 
and content of the creativity. The change hilo- 
in mind is the emergence of a tragic and P nity 
sophical content which then moves on to oe S 
in the creativity of mature adulthood, in CO” ip 
to a more characteristically lyrical an 
tive content to the work of early adulthoo° a 
distinction is a commonly held one, “ident K 
perhaps be considered sufficiently self-ev! It i 
require little explication or argument tives 
implied, of course, in my choice of the 4 : hase’ 
“early ’ and ‘ mature’ to qualify the two p 
of adulthood which I am discussing. hum 
The change may be seen in the more ality of 
tragic and less fictitious and stage T (which 
Dickens’s writing from David Copperfiel also in 
he wrote at 37) onwards. It may be er joa 
the transition in Shakespeare from the hi n He 
plays and comedies to the tragedies- 
was about 31, in the midst of writing na 


great series of tragedies and rs d 
however, began to appear a few Y ear, ana 
Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Othello, King ! en moe 
Macbeth are believed to have been VA e 
probably between the ages of 35 and I e chant 
_ There are many familiar features of t ‘ly ab 
in question, Late adolescent and €% sp! fe 
idealism and optimism accompanied meer ante 
and projected hate, are given up an Ther? ay 

y a more contemplative pessimism- toa ip 
shift from radical desire and impatience peliel® ‘n 
reflective and tolerant conservatism- d oa 


a ace 
the inherent goodness of man are rep! 


i 
yi 
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re om 
ea and acceptance of the fact that 
ui ee is accompanied by hate and 
man’s i ares within, which contribute to 
ie eg misery and tragedy. To the extent 
explicit » destruction, and death are found 
in the i early adult creativeness, they enter 
Pot and m of the satanic or the macabre, as in 
i in Baudelaire, and not as worked- 
‘sd and resolved anxieties. 
up È torea adult creativeness is summed 
notes on ley’s Prometheus Unbound. In her 
this work, Shelley’s wife has written: 


x . 
deste, Prominent feature of Shelley’s theory of the 
inherent Ha human species is that evil is not 
accident th aos system of the Creation, but an 
a an at might be expelled . . . God made Earth 
into the fic age till he by his fall ‘ brought death 
that Saba! and all our woe’. Shelley believed 
no evil in er had only to will that there should be 
Was attact e world and there would be none. .. . He 

hed to this idea with fervent enthusiasm. 


T . 
ed adult idealism is built upon the use 
normal cious denial and manic defences as 
mental a of defence against two funda- 
g eventual des of human life—the inevitableness 
structive hii and the existence of hate and 
tY to sho impulses inside each person. I shall 
two featy W that the explicit recognition of these 
hee and the bringing of them into focus, 
the ime ee of successful weathering of 
ad -life crisis and the achievement of mature 

Ulthood. 
: is Rides death and human destructiveness— 
tak © say, both death and the death instinct— 
en into account, that the quality and con- 
and n creativity change to the tragic, reflective, 
TE hilosophical. The depressive position must 
i through once again, at a qualitatively 
ing a nt level. The misery and despair of suffer- 
Onsesel chaos unconsciously brought about by 
for a fare encountered and must be surmounted 
tinue e to be endured and for creativity to con- 
ofits Nemesis is the key, and tragedy the theme, 
Tecognition. 

S ‘Successful outcome of mature creative 
lies thus in constructive resignation both 
in °° Imperfections of men and to shortcomings 
Tegjen eS own work. It is this, constructive 
Wor tion that then imparts serenity to life and 


are 


Wor 


The Divine Comedy 


I . 
Seni have taken these examples from creative 
lig x : because I believe the essence of the mid- 

risis is revealed in its most full and rounded 
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form in the lives of the great. It will have become 
manifest that the crisis is a depressive crisis, in 
contrast to the adolescent crisis, which tends to 
be a paranoid-schizoid one. In adolescence, the 
predominant outcome of serious breakdown is 
schizophrenic illness; in mid-life the predominant 
outcome is depression, or the consequences of 
defence against depressive anxiety as reflected in 
manic defences, hypochondriasis, obsessional 
mechanisms, or superficiality and character 
deterioration. Working through the mid-life 
crisis calls for a re-working through of the 
infantile depression, but with mature insight 
into death and destructive impulses to be taken 
into account. 

This theme of working through depression is 
magnificently expressed in The Divine Comedy. 
This masterpiece of all time was begun by Dante 
following his banishment from Florence at the 
age of 37. In the opening stanzas he creates his 
setting in words of great power and tremendous 


psychological depth. He begins: 

In the middle of the journey of our life, I came to 
myself within a dark wood where the straight way 
was lost. Ah, how hard it is to tell of that wood, 
savage and harsh and dense, the thought of which 
renews my fear. So bitter is it that death is hardly 
more. 
These words have been variously interpreted; for 
example, as an allegorical reference to the 
entrance to Hell, or as a reflection of the poet’s 
state of mind on being forced into exile, homeless 
and hungry for justice. They may, however, be 
interpreted at a deeper level as the opening scene 


of a vivid and perfect description of the emotional 


crisis of the mid-life phase, a crisis which would 
have gripped the mind and soul of the poet 
whatever his religious outlook, or however 
settled or unsettled his external affairs. The 
evidence for this conclusion exists in the fact 
that during the years of his early thirties which 
preceded his exile, he had already begun his 
transformation from the idyllic outlook of the 
Vita Nuova (age 27-29) through a conversion to 
< philosophy ° which he allegorized in the 
Convivio written when he was between 36 and 38 
years of age. 
Even taken quite literally, The Divine Comedy 

is a description of the poet’s first full and worked- 
through conscious encounter with death. He is 
Jed through hell and purgatory by, his „master 
Virgil, eventually to find his own way, guided by 
his beloved Beatrice, into paradise. His final 
1 encounter with the being 


rapturous and mystical encou! 
of God, represented to him in strange and ab- 
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stract terms, was not mere rapture, not aoe 
being overwhelmed by a mystical oceanic feeling. 
It was a much more highly organized a 
It was expressly a vision of supreme fer n 
knowledge, with control of impulse and of will, 
which promulgates the mature life of greater 
ease and contemplation which follows upon the 
working-through of primitive anxiety and guilt, 
and the return to the primal good object. 

Dante explicitly connects his experience of 
greater mental integration, and the overcoming 
of confusion, with the early infantile relation to 
the primal good object. As he nears the end of 
the 33rd Canto of * Paradiso , the climax of his 
whole grand scheme, he explains: 


Now my speech will come more short even of what 
Iremember than an infant’s who yet bathes his tongue 
at the breast. 


But the relationship with the primal good object 
is one in which reparation has been made, 
Purgatorio has been traversed, loving impulses 
have come into the ascendant, and the cruelty 
and harshness of the superego expressed in the 
inferno have been relieved. Bitterness has given 
way to composure. 

In Dante, the result of this deep resolution is 
not the reinforcing of manic defence and denial 
which characterizes mystical experience fused 
with magic omnipotence; but rather t 
up of manic defence, and consequent st 
ing of character and resolve, under the 
of love. As Croce has observed: 


he giving 
rengthen- 
dominion 


What is not found in the ‘ Paradiso 
foreign to the spirit of Dante, is flight fro 
absolute refuge in God, asceticism, 
seek to fly from the world, but to instruc 


and reform it... he knew the world 
and passions. 


*, for it is 
m the world, 
He does not 
tit, correct it, 
and its doings 


Awareness of Personal Death 


Although I have thus far taken my examples 
from the extremes of genius, my main theme is 


psychological nature 
life situation, and how is it to be ex; 

The simple fact of the Situation is the arrival at 
the mid-point of life. What is simple from the 
point of view of chronology, however, is not 
simple psychologically. The individual has 
stopped growing up, and has begun to grow old. 
A new set of external circumstances has to be 
met. The first phase of adult life has been lived, 


plained ? 
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ished 

Family and occupation have become p 
(or ought to have become established "seriously 
individual's adjustment has gone ren are 
awry); parents have grown old, and chi d child- 
at the threshold of adulthood. Youth a to be 
hood are past and gone, and deman tah 
mourned. The achievement of ree the 
independent adulthood presents itse is that 0 
main psychological task. The paradox i f fulfil- 
entering the prime of life, the stage =, fulfil- 
ment, but at the same time the prime an 
ment are dated. Death lies beyond. that it 

I believe, and shall try to demonstrat m i 
is this fact of the entry upon the psyc of one’s 
scene of the reality and inevitability © centra 
own eventual personal death, that 1s hase— 
and crucial feature of the mid-life Pcie 
feature which precipitates the critica i; level- 
the period. Death—at the conse ain 
instead of being a general conceptio 20 
event experienced in terms of the loss pee 
else, becomes a personal matter, “ality: 
death, one’s own real and actual morta the 


be! 
Freud (1915) has so accurately descri 
matter: 


or an 
meon? 
o 


h was th 4 
We were prepared to maintain that death svente 
necessary outcome of life... . In reality, H rwise: 
Were accustomed to behave as if it ales, + shells 
We displayed an unmistakable tendeto ush it u 
death, to eliminate it from life. We tried y pele 
- +. That is our own death, of course. inconscio"! 
believes in his own death. . . - In tha talt 
everyone is convinced of his own immor 


F write? 
This attitude towards life and gea be 
by Freud in another context, aptly ex iife. H 
situation which we all encounter in A forces itty 
reality of one’s own personal death r so eadi 
upon our attention and can no loniu x peri 
be shelved. A 36-year-old patient, WhO S cour 
in analysis for seven years and was ave r each ig 
of working through a deep depa analy he 
Which heralded the final phase of MS ed t 
some eighteen months later, AE Ta e Sih 
matter with great clarity. ‘ Up till a slop va 
“life has seemed an endless upward Foy, Noo 
nothing but the distant horizon ig crest ° ard 
suddenly I seem to have reached t nw 


s ow 
hill, and there stretching ahead is toe 4 bt 
slope with the end of the road Pa I 
enough away it’s aa the i : 
Observably present at the end? — „pjan! r5 

Eon AA point on this patient $ yr the fog, 
ambitions took on a different hue. irc son 
time in his life he saw his future as ©! 


aj a n Ke 
Ai a SŘ M eee o g 
M 


O UM 
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potent his adjustment to the fact that he would 
i aN to accomplish in the span of a single 
ae everything he had desired to do. He 
EA pole only a finite amount. Much would 
oe to remain unfinished and unrealized. 

fies Perspective on the finitude of life was 
aoe tes bya greater solidity and robustness 
ew outlook, and introduced a new quality of 
his a resignation. It reflected a diminishing of 
TA n consoipus wish for immortality. Such 
af ste commonly lived out in terms of denial 
onne and death, or in terms of ideas of 
m rise from notions of reincarnation and 
Sa eath, to notions of longevity like those 
Wha ec by the successful 28-year-old novelist 

writes in his diary, ‘I shall be the most 


serio : 
Ren of men, and I shall live longer than any 


Unconscious Meaning of Death 


hoe each one reacts to the mid-life encounter 
Whether boo of his own eventual death— 
denies r he can face this reality, or whether he 
tends ee be markedly influenced by his 
relations| unconscious relation to death—a 
nature ae which depends upon the stage and 
Mre the working through of the infantile 
and yj ive position, as Melanie Klein discovered 
Par ividly described (1940, 1955). Let me 

aphrase her conclusions. 
ih a infant’s relation with life and death occurs 
is ie setting of his survival being dependent on 
Be alan objects, and on the balance of power 
Pere = life and death instincts which qualify his 
s eption of those objects and his capacity to 
p Pend upon them and usethem. In the depressive 

sition in infancy, under conditions of 
Prevailing love, the good and bad objects can in 
Bee Measure be synthesized, the ego becomes 
aan integrated, and hope for the re-establish- 
ae of the good object is experienced; the 
of Ompanying overcoming of grief and regaining 

fan is the infantile equivalent of the notion 

ife, 

how nder conditions of prevailing persecution, 
ate the working through of the depressive 
eee will be to a greater or lesser extent 
in; ibited; reparation and synthesis fail; and the 

ner world is unconsciously felt to contain the 
Persecuting and annihilating devoured and 

€stroyed bad breast, the ego itself feeling in 
es Si The chaotic internal situation thus experi- 
ian is the infantile equivalent of the notion of 


Ideas of immortality arise as a response to 
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these anxieties, and as a defence against them. 
Unconscious fantasies of immortality are the 
counterpart of the infantile fantasies of the 
indestructible and hence immortal aspect of the 
idealized and bountiful primal object. These 
fantasies are equally as persecuting as the chaotic 
internal situation they are calculated to mitigate. 
They contain omnipotent sadistic triumph, and 
increase guilt and persecution as a result. And 
they lead to feelings of intolerable helplessness 
through dependence upon the perfect object 
which becomes demanding of an equal perfection 
in behaviour. 

Does the unconscious, then, have a conception 
of death? The views of Melanie Klein and those 
of Freud may seem not to correspond, Klein 
assumes an unconscious awareness of death. 
Freud assumes that the unconscious rejects all 
such awareness. Neither of these views, taken at 
face value, is likely to prove correct. Nor would 
I expect that either of their authors would hold 
to a literal interpretation of their views. The 
unconscious is not aware of death per se. But 
there are unconscious experiences akin to those 
which later appear in consciousness as notions 
of death. Let me illustrate such experiences. 

A 47-year-old woman patient, suffering from 
claustrophobia and a variety of severe psycho- 
somatic illnesses, recounted a dream in which 
she was. lying in a coffin. She had been sliced 
into small chunks, and was dead. But there was 
a spider’s-web-thin thread of nerve running 
through every chunk and connected to her brain. 
As a result she could experience everything. She 
knew she was dead. She could not move or make 
any sound. She could only lie in the claustro- 
phobic dark and silence of the coffin. 

I have selected this particular dream because I 
think it typifies the unconscious fear and experi- 
ence of death. It is not in fact death in the sense 
in which consciously we think about it, but an 
unconscious fantasy of immobilization and 
helplessness, in which the self is subject to violent 
fragmentation, while yet retaining the capacity 
to experience the persecution and torment to 
which it is being subjected. When these fantasies 
of suspended persecution and torture are of 
pathological intensity, they are characteristic of 
many mental conditions: catatonic — states, 
stupors, phobias, obsessions, frozen anxiety, 


simple depression. 


A Case of Denial of Death 


In the early adult phase, before the mid-life 
encounter with death, the full-scale re-working- 
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through of the depressive position does not as 
yet necessarily arise as a part of normal develop- 
ment. It can be postponed. It is not a pressing 
issue. It can be put to one side, until circum- 
stances demand more forcibly that it be faced. 

In the ordinary course of events, life is full and 
active. Physiologically, full potency has been 
reached, and activity—social, physical, economic, 
sexual—is to the fore. It is a time for doing, and 
the doing is flavoured and supported to a greater 
or lesser degree—depending on the emotional 
adjustment of the individual—by the activity and 
denial as part of the manic defence. 

The early adult phase is one, therefore, in which 
successful activity can in fact obscure or conceal 
the operation of strong manic defences. But the 
depressive anxiety that is thus warded off will be 
encountered in due course. The mid-life crisis 
thrusts it forward with great intensity, and it can 
no longer be pushed aside if life is not to be 
impoverished. 

This relationship between adjustment based 
upon activity in the early adult phase, and its 
failure in mid-life if the infantile depressive 
position is not unconsciously (or consciously, 
in analysis) worked through again, may be illus- 
trated in the case of a patient, Mr N, who had 
led a successful life by everyday standards up to 
the time he came into analysis. He was an active 
man, a ‘do-er’. He had been successful in his 
career through intelligent application and hard 
yora was married with three children, had many 
pa friends, and all seemed to be going very 

The idealized content of this picture had been 
ee by an active carrying on of life 
bs ni te time for reflection. His view 

e had not come to analysis for himself. 
but rather for a kind of tutorial purpose—he 
would bring his case history to me and we would 
ve a aa seminar in which we would 

uct a psycho- i i 
material aR na Se he Pees of the case 

„As might be expected, Mr N had 
difficulty in copi ith ambi pigar 
A ET e arencs He wa 

: any rese 
envy, jealousy, or other hostile feelings 
me, maintaining an attitude of idealized 
me and tolerant good nature towar: 
attempt on my part to analyse the im 
destructiveness, and the feelings of pe 
which he was counteracting by this idealization, 

When we finally did break through this in. 

ability to cope with ambivalence—indeed a 
pretty complete unfamiliarity with the experience 


ntment, 
towards 
love for 
ds every 
pulses of 
Tsecution 
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—it emerged that, in all his relationships, his 
idealization was inevitably followed by disap- 
pointment—a disappointment arising out of 
failure to get the quality of love he was greedily 
expecting in return, and nursed by the envy of 
those whom he idealized. P 

It was out of the analysis of material of this 
kind that we were able to get at the reflection 1n 
the analysis of his early adult mode of adjust- 
ment. He admitted that he was ill, and that 
unconscious awareness of his illness undoubtedly 
was the main reason for his seeking analysis- 
Being active, and over concerned for others, 
were soporifics, to which he had become addicted. 
Indeed, he confessed, he had resented my 
analysis taking this defensive addiction away 
from him. He had secretly entertained ideas © 
stopping his analysis ‘ because all this thinking 
about myself, instead of doing things, is no g00°- 
Now I realize that I have been piling uP my 
rage against you inside myself, like I’ve done 
with everyone else.’ 


Thus it was that during the first year of his 
analysis, the patient lived out many of t 
techniques which had characterized his early 
adult adjustment. It was with the onset of oe 
Christmas holiday that the unconscious depri 
sive anxiety, which was the main cause Of ^ 
disturbance in mid-life, came out in full ee 
It is this material that illustrates the importen 
of the depressive position and unconsel re 
feelings about death in relation to the mid- 
crisis. jday 

He had shown definite signs before the holt o 
of feelings of being abandoned, saying that a 
only would he not see me, but his friends eth 
be away as well. Three days before the endo se 
holiday, he telephoned me and, in a depres 
and tearful voice, asked if he could come 
me. I arranged a session that same eventOP st 

When he came to see me, he was at te 
afraid to lie on the couch. He said that he bole . 
just to talk to me, to be comforted and reassur ne 
He then proceeded to tell me how, from 
beginning of the holiday, a black gloom r to 
Settled upon him. He yearned for his mothe eld 
be alive, so that he could be with her and be rte 
and loved by her. “I just felt completely de out 
and lost’, he said. *I sat for hour after d t0 
unable to move or to do any work. I wan Then 
die. My thoughts were filled with suicide- 


at’s 
I became terrified of my state of mind. Tove! 
why I phoned you. I just ha that 
conceived it as even remotely possible 
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cou 
pa we ar self-control like this.’ Things 
explained e absolutely unbearable, he then 
nearly sa ai one of his children had become 
few da IF erously aggressive towards his wife 
B ays before. His world seemed to have 
a to pieces. 
CN ane o other associations, Sug- 
is Lae his wife stood for the bad aspect of 
Part of ae and his son for the sadistic murderous 
rag In his fear of dying, he was re- 
tearing one his own unconscious fantasies of 
Bbandoned mother to pieces, and he then felt 
ines, he j and lost. As I interpreted on these 
teling e ta that the worst thing was the 
can’t st having gone to pieces himself. *T 
going ae it , he said, ‘I feel as though I’m 
Ti, o die. 
Sees recalled to him a dream he had had just 
5 anal he holiday, which we had not had time 
borta a „and which contained material of 
Petception in the understanding of his infantile 
@ small 4 of being dead. In this dream he was 
GNIS tow. oy sitting crying on the kerb in his 
bth in ¢ n. He had dropped a bottle of milk. It 
fresh Jagged shattered bits in the gutter. The 
a aepo d milk ran away, dirtied by contact with 
to the ‘ in the gutter. One of his associations 
Y his ream was that he had broken the bottle 
nd er own ineptness. It was no use moaning 
self, pe hea over the spilt milk, since it was him- 

Era er all, who had caused the damage. 

aband ated his dream to his feeling of being 
Sie by me. I was the bottle of milk— 
ining good milk—which he destroyed in 


hi 
S murderous rage because I abandoned him 
usly felt the Christ- 


a 

A here dry. He unconsĉio 

a oliday as losing me, as he felt he had lost 
ee and the good preast, because of his 
and ie mee violence an lack of control— 

a ie spoiling me internally with his anal muck. 
piec, hen felt internally persecuted and torn to 
Pleces by the jagged bits of the bottle, represent- 


In 
ies breast, myself, and the analysis; as 
oh (1955, p. 313) has expressed it, ‘ the breast 
pen with hatred becomes the representative 
death instinct within.’ 
Would conclude that he 


e 
mpted to avoid depressio: 
litting and d 


away from me, 


had unconsciously 
n by paranoid- 
eflecting his 
through his 


e 
Stee to fail, however, i p! 
Sate Te work with respect to his splitting an 
in fas . Whereas he had been able to deny what 
ct turned out to be a pretty bad sit 
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his home, by perceiving it merely as the product 
of his own projections, he now became filled 
with guilt, anxiety, and despair, as he began to 
appreciate more that in reality the relationships 
at home were genuinely intolerable and danger- 
ous, and were not just a projection of his own 
internal chaos and confusion. 


ceeding months, we were able 


During the suc 
y his attitude towards 


to elaborate more full 
death as an experience of going to pieces. 
A connexion between his phobic attitude to 
death and his escape into activity was mani- 
fested, for instance, in his recalling one day a 
slogan that had always meant so much to him— 
“Do or die’. But now it came to him that he 
had always used his own personal abbreviation 
of the slogan—simply ‘Do’. The possibility 
of dying just did not consciously exist for him. 
On one occasion he demonstrated at first hand 
how his fear of death had caused him always to 
retreat from mourning. A friend of his died. 
The patient was the strong and efficient one, who 
made all the necessary arrangements, while 
friends and family stood about helplessly, 
bathed in tears and paralyzed with sorrow. He 
experienced no feeling—just clear-headedness 
and a sense of action for the arrangements which 
had to be made. He had always been the same, 
had done the same when his father and his mother 


had died. More than that, how 
interpreted his warding off of depression by 
means of i d refuge in action, 
he recalled an event which revealed the uncon- 

him 


scious chaos and confu 
by death. He remembered how, when a cousin 


of his had suddenly collapsed and died a few 
years before, he had run back and forth from the 


body to the telephone 
oblivious of the fact that a small 
had gathered about the body, and not realizing 
that everyone but himself was perfectly aware 
that his cousin was quite dead, and had been for 
some time before he arrived upon the scene. 

he patient in 


aos and confusion in t f 
scribe to his 


connexion with death, I would ascri 
nfantile fantasies equivalent to 


unconscious i 
death—the fantasies © the destroyed and perse- 
cuting breast, < ego being cut to pieces. 
inl; hink, because of the. love he got 

y reinforcing his own 

good impulses and what he has had 
described to him as good preast-feeding in the 
h his mother, he had been able 


The ch 
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to achieve a partial working through of the 
infantile depressive position, and te Geselop his 
good intellectual capacities. The partial character 
of his working through was shown in the un 
of his manic denial and activity, and his excessive 
use of splitting, introjection and projection, and 
projective and introjective identification. 

During the period of early adulthood—the 
twenties and early thirties—the paranoid-schi- 
zoid and manic defence techniques were suffi- 
ciently effective. By means of his apparent 
general success and obsessional generosity, he 
was able to live out the role of the good mother 
established within, to nurture the good part of 
himself projected into others, to deny the real 
situation of envy and greed and destructiveness 
expressed by him as his noxiousness, and to 
deny the real impoverishment of his emotional 
life, and lack of genuine love and affection in his 
behaviour as both husband and father. 

With the onset of mature adulthood in his 
mid-thirties, his defensive techniques began to 
lose their potency. He had lost his youth, and 
the prospect of middle-age and of eventual death 
stimulated a repetition and a re-working through 
of the infantile depressive position. The un- 
conscious feelings of persecution and annihilation 
which death represented to him were re-awakened. 

He had lost his youth. And with both his 
parents dead, nobody now stood between him- 
self and the grave. On the contrary, he had 
become the barrier between his children and 
their perception of death. Acceptance of these 
facts required constructive resignation and 
detachment. Unconsciously such an outlook 
requires the capacity to maintain the internal 
good object, and to achieve a resigned attitude to 
shortcomings and destructive impulses in one- 
self, and imperfections in t 
My patient’s unconscious 
noxiousness, his 


adjustment in early adui 
limited kind, of cour: 
emotional impoverish 
mid-life period when, 
in which he unconscio 
anxieties about impen 
and death. If he had 
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constructive and loving, he might thaveventaie 
his mature adult life along lines similar OT 
early adult type of adjustment; but if he ha te 
think his mid-life crisis would have been Pa 
beginning of a deterioration in his ahago p 
bouts of depression and psychosomatic i "i 
due to the depth and chronicity of his ose sel 
self-deception, and his distorted view of exte 
reality. gs 

As it has worked out, however, the ap 
factors in his personality make-up enable A 
to utilize his analysis, for which he develop E 
deep sense of value and appreciation. first 
Overcoming of splitting and fragmentation i a 
began to show in a session in which, as me 
nowhere, he saw two jagged edged ee Ks 
triangles. They moved together, and jou! wit 
make a perfect square. I recalled the dream ‘edi 
the broken bits of bottle to him. He vag just 
“It’s odd you should mention that; I poe" are 
thinking of it. It feels like the bits of gla 
coming together.’ 


Evasion of Awareness of Death o 

One case history does not of course ee a 
general thesis. It can only illustrate & Do the 
the theme in this instance is the poon mid-life 
Circumstances met by this patient at eee of 
phase are representative of a general Pe e. 
psychological change at this stage o 
extent to which these changes arg He no 
Physiological changes is a question I am 
to tackle. One can readily conjecture, nt one 
that the connexion must be an import scent] ua 
libido, the life-creating impulse, repre“ sin 
Sexual drive, is diminishing, and the S eoendán rka 
is coming relatively more into the as ts, CO ple 

The sense of the agedness of ETR, ; 
with the maturing of children into 4 


vea 


dults, oF e 
eing— 
tributes strongly to the sense gt ie gro old 
Sense that it is one’s own turn nex of parents g 
and die. This feeling about the age arents ais 

very strong—even in patients who the mid- 
years before there is the awareness a! $ ave 
tive” 
i templa p7 

se of life, con esse 
In the early adult pha 3 and 


success, efore ts 
warding off of depression may ei d su a 
in the case of Mr N—lead to a a tec nid 
and pleasure. Splitting and project! regar ed 
can find expression in what AS supP 
perfectly normal patterns of pass! 


a ee SO Os 


DEATH AND THE 


pe idealized causes, and equally passionate 
Pposition to whatever may be felt as bad or 
reactionary. 
os e awareness of the onset of the last 
ae ife, unconscious depressive anxieties are 
the oo the repetition and continuation of 
PGs ing-through of the infantile depressive 
Fitts © are required. Just as in infancy—to 
ita lein again (1940, p. 314)— satisfactory 
ae ns to people depend upon the infant's 
(the A succeeded against the chaos inside him 
i posinon) and having securely 
lage his good > internal objects ’, so in 
adjust e the establishment of a satisfactory 
Rist, ment to the conscious contemplation of 
x oun death depends upon the same process, 
AAS death itself is equated with the 
as it seks chaos, confusion, and persecution, 
as in infancy. 
and = the prevailing balance between love 
when o tends more towards the side of hate, 
OTR s is instinctual defusion, there is an 
Vations ae destructiveness in any or all of its 
omni S forms—self-destruction, envy, grandiose 
the a ae cruelty, narcissism, greed—and 
kanong is seen as having these persecuting 
SE les as well. Love and hate are split apart; 
S uction is no longer mitigated by tenderness. 
es 1s little or no protection from catastrophic 
z conscious fantasies of annihilating one’s good 
A EER Reparation and sublimation, the proces- 
ee underly creativeness, are inhibited and 
ne And in the deep unconscious world there is 
the uesome sense of invasion and habitation by 
€ psychic objects which have been annihilated. 
exp? Primitive terms, the process of sculpting is 
in enced partly as a projective identification, 
Pe ticki the fear of dying is split off and pro- 
cated into the created object (representing the 
Cative breast). Under the dominance of 
is pructiveness the created object, like the breast, 
elt to 
ble element in the fear of 
thless residue back into 


d with a fear that 
ameless 


move the good or valua 
oe and to force the wor 
infant. The infant who starte: 
treo dying ends up by containing a n 
ad (Bion, 1962). 


TI . 4 
. 1€ conception of death is denuded of its mean- 


T and the process of sculpted creativity is 
peed It is the experience of a patient who, 
ng created a work of art by spontancous 
ee found that ‘it goes dead on me, I 
t want to have anything more to do with it; 
N never work on it further once ‘tis outside, 
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so I can never refine it; it completely loses its 
meaning for me—it’s like a strange and foreign 
thing that has nothing to do with me.’ 

The ensuing inner chaos and despair is un- 
consciously fantasied in terms akin to an inferno: 
“ZI came to myself within a dark wood... savage 
and harsh and dense.’ If this state of mind is not 
surmounted, hate and death must be denied, 
pushed aside, warded off, rejected. They are 
replaced by unconscious fantasies of omni- 
potence, magic immortality, religious mysticism, 
the counterpart of infant fantasies of being 
indestructible and under the protective care of 
some idealized and bountiful figure. 

A person who reaches mid-life, either without 
having successfully established himself in marital 
and occupational life, or having established 
himself by means of manic activity and denial 
with consequent emotional impoverishment, is 
badly prepared for meeting the demands of 
middle age, and getting enjoyment out of his 
maturity. In such cases, the mid-life crisis, and 
the adult encounter with the conception of life 
to be lived in the setting of an approaching 
personal death, will likely be experienced as a 
period of psychological disturbance and depres- 
sive breakdown. Or breakdown may be avoided 
by means of a strengthening of manic defences, 
with a warding off of depression and persecution 
about ageing and death, but with an accumula- 
tion of persecutory anxiety to be faced when the 
inevitability of ageing and death eventually 
demands recognition. 

The compulsive attempts, in many men and 
women reaching middle age, to remain young, 
the hypochondriacal concern over health and 
appearance, the emergence of sexual promiscuity 
in order to prove youth and potency, the hollow- 
ness and lack of genuine enjoyment of life, and 
the frequency of religious concern, are familiar 
patterns. They are attempts at a race against 
time. And in addition to the impoverishment of 
emotional life contained in the foregoing activi- 
ties, real character deterioration is always pos- 
sible. Retreat from psychic reality encourages 
intellectual dishonesty, and a weakening of 
moral fibre and of courage. Increase in arro- 
gance, and ruthlessness concealing pangs of 


envy—or self-effacing humbleness and weakness 
concealing fantasies of omnipotence—are symp- 
tomatic of such change. 

jes are equally as perse- 


These defensive fantas 
he chaotic and hopeless 


e meant to mitigate. 
ss, at a 


cuting, however, as t 
internal situation they ar 
They lead to attempts at easy succe: 
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continuation on a false note of the early adult 
lyricism and precipitate creation—that is, crea- 
tion which, by avoiding contemplation, now 
seeks not to express but to avoid contact with 
the infantile experience of hate and of death. 
Instead of creative enhancement by the intro- 
duction of the genuinely tragic, there is emotional 
impoverishment—a recoil away from creative 
development. As Freud incisively remarked: 
* Life loses in interest, when the highest stake in 
the game, life itself, may not be risked.’ Here is 
the Achilles heel of much young genius. 


Working through the Depressive Position 

When, by contrast, the prevailing balance 
between love and hate is on the side of love, there 
is instinctual fusion, in which hate can be miti- 
gated by love, and the mid-life encounter with 
death and hate takes on a different hue. Revived 
are the deep unconscious memories of hate, not 
denied but mitigated by love; of death and 
destruction mitigated by reparation and the will 
to life; of good things injured and damaged by 
hate, revived again and healed by loving grief: 
of spoiling envy mitigated by admiration and by 
gratitude; of confidence and hope, not through 
denial, but through the deep inner sense that the 
torment a git and loss, of guilt and persecu- 
tion, can be endured a i 
loving reparation. Sica asia 

Under constructive ci 
object in mid-life js eee the created 
in terms of the good b 


moderate the fear com 
that had been Projected i 
course would re-intro; 


identification of the creative sculpting with the 


projection and reintrojection of the fear of dying 
gives a stimulus to the sculpting process because 
of its success in forwarding the working through 
of the infantile projective identification with a 
good breast. 

Thus in mid-life we are able to encounter the 
onset of the tragedy of personal death with ane 
sense of grief appropriate to it. We can live with 
it, without an overwhelming sense of persecution. 
The infantile depressive position can be further 
worked through unconsciously, supported by 
the greater strength of reality-testing available 
to the nearly mature individual. In so re-working 
through the depressive position, we unconsciously, 
regain the primitive sense of wholeness—° 
the goodness of ourselves and of our objecis—* 
goodness which is sufficient but not idealized, ~ 
subject to hollow perfection. The consequens 
feeling of limited but reliable security is t 
equivalent of the infantile notion of life. t 

These more balanced conditions do ar 
however, pre-suppose an easy passage thiroup 
the mid-life crisis. It is essentially a penia o 
purgatory—of anguish and depression- 
speaks Virgil: 
ut thence 


Down to Avernus the descent is light. A pét the 


thy journey to retrace, there lies the labour, 
mighty toil by few achieved. 


sence 
Working through again the infantile cap age 4 
of loss and of grief, gives an increase in pa na 
dence in one’s capacity to love and nO 
has been lost and what is past, rather th jn tO 
hate and feel persecuted by it. We can be enes 
mourn our own eventual death. Creat pert 
takes on new depths and shades of feeling: he 
is the possibility, however, of furthering uch 
resolution of the depressive position at 4 pos” 
deeper level. Such a working-through 18 yell 
sible if the primal object is sufficient Yexoes* 
established in its own right and neither "ch 
Sively idealized nor devalued. Unde" pantie 
circumstances there is a minimum © metal 
dependence upon the good object, and 4 to be 
ment which allows confidence and aaa nd 
established, security in the preservatie Jorat? 
development of the ego, a capacity tO ss. and 
one’s shortcomings and destructivene nature 
withal, the possibility of enjoyment © f 
adult life and old age. Jast hal, 
Given such an internal situation, the edge ° 
of life can be lived with conscious K AT ede” 
eventual death, and acceptance of this m for w 
as an integral part of living. Mournihpur oina 
dead self can begin, alongside the 


~ 


OO 
eee as 
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on Sane ya of the lost objects and the 
cot hood and youth. The sense of life’s 
re dee y may be strengthened. The gain is in 
self. pening of awareness, understanding and 
E meson Genuine values can be cultivated 
ee fortitude and courage, deeper 
oe te 23 love and affection and human insight, 
SRN ulness and enjoyment—qualities whose 
oo Ness stems from integration based upon 
Tess a immediate and self-conscious aware- 
dea acceptance not only of one’s own 
and age but of one’s destructive impulses, 
which ac the greater capacity for sublimation 
ay companies true resignation and detach- 
Sculpted Creativity 


ced working through of the depressive 
Pia there is further strengthening of the 
ambival, to accept and tolerate conflict and 
experie ence. One’s work need no longer be 
Rite eo as perfect. It can be worked and re- 
comin > but it will be accepted as having short- 
on ual The sculpting process can be carried 
here enough so that the work is good enough. 
perfectis no need for obsessional attempts at 
onger oa because inevitable imperfection is no 
ha. elt as bitter persecuting failure. Out of 
ms nature resignation comes the serenity in the 
tra of genius, true serenity, serenity which 
Uscends imperfection by accepting it. 
ie of the greater integration within the 
Tea a world, and a deepening of the sense of 
inte y, a freer interaction can occur between the 
aal and the external worlds. Sculpted 
ativity expresses this freedom with its flow 
inspiration from inside to outside and back, 
ig wStantly repeated, again, and yet again. There 
St a quality of depth in mature creativity which 
€ms from constructive resignation and detach- 
eee Death is not infantile persecution and 
el Life and the world go on, and we can 
Works in our children, our loved objects, our 
S, if not in immortality. 
bee he sculpting process in creativity is facilitated 
teal the preparation for the final phase in 
He ity-testing has begun—the reality-testing of 
Yea, end of life. For everyone, the on-coming 
TS of the forties are the years when new starts 
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are coming to an end. This feeling can be ob- 
served to arise in a particularly poignant way by 
the mid-forties. This sense of there being no 
more changing is anticipated in the mid-life 
crisis. What is begun has to be finished. Import- 
ant things that the individual would have liked 
to achieve, would have desired to become, 
would have longed to have, will not be realized. 
The awareness of on-coming frustration- is 
especially intense. That is why, for example, the 
issue of resignation is of such importance. It is 
resignation in the sense of conscious and un- 
conscious acceptance of inevitable frustration 
on the grand scale of life as a whole. 

This reality-testing is the more severe the 
greater is the creative ability of the individual, 
for the time scale of creative work increases 
dramatically with ability. Thus the experience 
is particularly painful in genius, capable of 
achieving vastly more than it is possible to 
achieve in the remaining years, and therefore 
frustrated by the immense vision of things to be 
done which will not be done. And because the 
route forward has become a cul-de-sac, attention 
begins its Proustian process of turning to the 
past, working it over consciously in the present, 
and weaving it into the concretely limited future. 
This consonance of past and present is a feature 
of much mature adult sculpting work. 

The positive creativeness and the tone of 
serenity which accompany the successful endur- 
ance of this frustration, are characteristic of the 
mature production of Beethoven, Goethe, Virgil, 
Dante, and other giants. It is the spirit of the 
* Paradiso ’, which ends in words of strong and 


quiet confidence: 


But now my desire and will, like a wheel that spins 
with even motion, were revolved by the Love that 
moves the sun and other stars. 


It is this spirit, on a smaller scale, which over- 
comes the crisis of middle life, and lives through 
to the enjoyment of mature creativeness and 
work in full awareness of death which lies 
beyond—resigned but not defeated. It is a 
spirit that is one criterion of the successful work- 
ing through of the depressive position in psycho- 


analysis. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DETERMINISM AND FREE WILL 


By 


LAWRENCE FRIEDMAN, NEW YORK 


ee paper I will take issue with Martin 
TANS er (1964) argument in this Journal which 
D ena psychic determinism a doctrine useful 
o aene the analyst’s _ Patience and 
also ta and without other significance. I will 
sah that the notion of free will has more 
Been nt than the subjective feeling of free- 
a nich is the scope allotted it by Hoffman. 
Aisi ve, pla to show that Hoffman’s argument 
associat rom an incomplete view of Hume which 
vist M es the empiricist Hume with the positi- 
fibre EE Schlick, leading Hoffman to take a 
Would i position on causality than Hume 
Gn § nave allowed and a more tolerant position 
rest j chlick should have allowed, and come to 
of =a the curious conclusion that the doctrine 
å Pea gee though empirically meaningless, is 
in. od thing for a psycho-analyst to believe 
al Cannot imagine that Hoffman’s conclusion 
Con, Satisfy the practising analyst, to whom he 
(the rindi a supposedly irrational expectation 
ine octrine of psychic determinism) as a spur 
tigation: If psycho-analysis consisted 
nu ply in the accumulation of the maximum 
ite of facts about a patient’s past and present 
» We should only have to inquire why any sort 
Sa illusion is necessary to gathering them. But 
Ycho-analysis is nothing if not the relating 
fs Ect facts one to the other, and ‘the un- 
an E of unconscious content,’ which Hoff- 
uses ROPES the irrational belief will foster, is 
i ae only to that end. Hoffman writes, * The 
anal of psychic determinism is fine as a help to 
it ig ytic operations; as a “ law of psychic life ` 
Ghee, defensible.’ But the only truly analytic 
Pies (as opposed to guessing games and 
hing expeditions ’) which could be helped 


Y the idea is that of showing connexions of 


Co 5 ied 
atents. And since such connexions within 
Va Individual mind cannot be of the statistical 

Tiety, they can have only as much meaning as 


€terminism has. In short, determinism 1S 
tice just to the 


extent that it has meaning in psycho-analytic 


theory. 


Did Hume Dispose of C ausality ? 


Why does Hoffman feel obliged to deny 


significance to a conviction which he knows the 


analyst finds useful? This is his reason: 


The reason Schlick thought the entire subject to 
be now a scandal is that in 1739 David Hume 
published the first two volumes of A Treatise of 
Human Nature. In Book I, Part III of this work the 
modern analysis of the question was begun. Thus, 
well over 200 years ago, the problems that perplex 
some contemporary writers were nicely solved. 
Further philosophic work, particularly by the 
Vienna Circle, led Schlick to refer not unreasonably 
to the question of free will as a * pseudo-problem af 

Briefly stated, Hume’s thesis is that the notion of 
causality cannot be empirically validated. In 
Popper’s terminology, we might say it is not * falsi- 
fiable ’ . . . i.e. a general statement as to ‘ everything 
having a cause’ cannot be discovered. Such a 
statement is inherently untestable empirically and is 
therefore, according to logical positivist terminology 
< meaningless °. [In a footnote Hoffman softens this 


to ‘ empirically meaningless ’ presumably allowing 
the statement an emotive meaning.] 

Hoffman’s essay is an attempt to explain why 
the muddle about determinism and free will, 
buried so long, should continue to haunt the 
speculations of psycho-analysts and others. He 
wants to explain the * scandal’ remarked by 
Schlick, that so much paper, ink and thought 
has been expended on an already solved problem. 

Let us first consider Hoffman’s use of Hume. 
After correctly summarizing Hume’s conclusion 
that ‘.. . the fundamental idea in the notion of 
causality, ie. necessary connexion, is never 
actually seen in the data but is rather our inter- 
pretation of our observations,’ one would have 
expected Hoffman to explain what ‘s involved in 
< our interpretation °. But he turns away from 
this crucial phrase and says, ‘ We may use the 
term [causality] but we must not take it to mean 
more than it can mean’ (and he makes it clear 
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that he feels it can mean very little). Nothing 
could be more at variance with Hume s analysis 
than the phrase ‘ we may use the term if we like °. 
Hume laboured in vain if we do not learn from 
him that we must use the notion of causality. 
Hume (1739) argues that if we examine the 
sensations we receive from things which are 
‘causally related, we ‘regularly find contiguity, 
succession and constant conjunction, but never 
an actual connexion between cause and effect. 
But this is only the beginning of the argument. 
For Hume goes on to say that if contiguity, 
etc., are the only sensed aspects of a causal 
connexion (comprising what he calls the philo- 
sophical relation of causality), there are 


certain principles, which associate together the 
ideas of these objects, and unite them in the imagina- 
tion. Had ideas no more union in the fancy than 
objects seem to have to the understanding [based on 
pure sensation] we could never draw any inference 
from causes to effects, nor repose belief in any matter 
of fact. [Italics mine.] 


This should caution interpreters not to rush off 


with the news that there is no such thing as a 
cause, before Hume has finished. Hume 
continues: 


Thus, tho causation be a Philosophical relation, as 
implying contiguity, succession, and constant 
conjunction, yet ’tis only so far as it is a natural 
relation, and produces a union among our ideas, 


that we are able to reason upon it, or draw any 
inference from it. 


The natural relation of cause and effect has to do 
with the famous ‘ gentle force ° which leads us to 
anticipate effect after cause. A gentle force! 
What kind of language is that for a man who 
has routed causality for all time? With such a 
reputation Hume has been a Source of trium- 
phant joy to generations of Philosophy Students 
who discover that his entire system is built on 
the principle of psychic determinism: one idea 


determining another, anticipations necessarily 
evoked by experience, etc, 
noted that it is this sar 


Hume’s work should be 


` read as an analysis 
of experience. And I mean 


experience as experi- 
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enced, not experience as it * should ` be one 
enced. Experience includes cause and el A 
expectations of the future, continuing od 3 
self-identical subjects, ete. In his classic stu E 
Church (1935) characterizes Hume’s argume ; 
as a demonstration that this experience ere 
be understood in terms of the pec 
Sensory phenomenalism of his time. em 
not conclude from this, as do some of his la bi 
day ‘followers’, that experience must i. 
revised. He more sensibly showed elt om In 
other form of analysis must be applied. 
Church’s words: 


7 2 r whole, 
A perception of the mind, then, taken as a 


will consist not of an impression or of an idei g n 
an association without terms, but of the synthe 
imagination which is a belief. . . . $ 
(Imagination here means roughly sai 
that is not a simple derivative of were 
Note that the existence of a patient on many 
is a belief, not an impression, and inval ae 
hypotheses and inferences. Church concit 


: P overn- 
It is thus plain that Hume takes his rules 8 


ature 
R 3 A he natu! 
ing causal inference to be an analysis or habits 
of our understanding in so far as it consis 
of causal inference. 4 
causality 


Poor Hume undertook an analysis of € it 17 
and has ever after been accused af ee was 
his laboratory. He did not lose t sality 3$ 
quite straightforward in describing Coe ostele 
operative (i) in the mind, and (ii) in the ¢ g Hs 
tion of the experienced world of tn the 
scepticism consisted in saying this: t is 0° 
Connexion between a cause and its enen 
something that we perceive directly 
sense organs, 


syp 

Did Schlick Dispose of Causality? ag 

Hoffman, on the other hand, sees 

establishing a position which m, 
Schlick later elaborated. But Schlic natu 
honour due him for clarifying the is is 
meaning, is essentially pre-Hume in y 
standing of experience. Where Hum t cou A 
argument with a sensory atomism tha mo 


. e see al 
and forego what it cannot explain. , 5 


the Con 
Chains of events (1932). Where is we 


k 5 
his que 
‘ glue ’ between them? Hume asked tl 


1 Here is an example: ‘’Tis the 


a A present impressi 
idea and of the belief which attends it? (Italics ey 


tbe 


o! 

use 
a real ca 
which is to be consider’d as the true and 


y 
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“ariel to answer it, Schlick to banish it. Hume 
ae must consider more than chains of 
a > we are to answer the question; Schlick 
cat hat we must forbid the question because 
Froai tie answer it in terms of chains of events. 
eae his follows the lament about all of the 
e paper, ink and thought spent on the 
K em of Determinism and Free Will. 
faut tl ere fundamental reasons for worrying 
a aiy? Should Schlick himself have 
ea about it? I think so. Schlick believed 
On i es aim is to make predictions. 
— asis of observed correlations they 
Ceir e ‘laws’ from which they predict future 
which i They put ‘faith’ in those laws 
Is tes have supported many true predictions. 
‘spall e any reason for that confidence? Is a 
a lias hypothesis any more likely 
OR Gon ict accurately than its alternatives? I am 
ndu calling attention to the problem of 
at eh ang I bring it up because I suspect 
Problem: ink and thought ‘wasted’ on the 
ee of determinism is now matched by that 
Sires on efforts to solve the problem of non- 
= Ea enon with the aid of some kind of 
Proble, ent ‘ probability ’. To my knowledge the 
ae ee has not been solved, and I for one am 
whi rprised, since it was precisely this problem 
ch led Hume to affirm that 
an only connexion or relation of objects, which 
taa us beyond the immediate impressions of 
emory and senses, is that of cause and effect... 


And, 


a aw - Probability is founded on the presumption of 
ave mblance betwixt those objects, of which we 
ae had experience, and those of which we have had 
ne and therefore ’tis impossible this presumption 
arise from probability. . . - 


4 ill becomes Schlick and his associates to 

i roach others for forgetting what was estab- 

Boece 200 years ago! But apart from this it 

in ms to me that a philosopher is quite premature 

in offering to the working scientist a doctrine 

dene hich the problem of induction is one of the 
ails yet to be worked out. 


What Happens if Cause is Dispensed With? 


th here is no mystery about the amount of 
Ought expended on the problem of causality. 

18 directly proportional to the number of 
an} ications involved. The reason that Hoffman 
ast Schlick are willing to put the discussion 

Ide is that they have failed to learn from Hume 
nd Kant that the problem of cavsality is in- 
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extricably intertwined with all of the major 
problems of epistemology. The great difference 
between Hume and the Modern Empiricists is 
that the former understood (and demonstrated) 
that the interpretation of experience in terms of 
causes is akin to the interpretation of our 
experience in terms of objects and, in a broader 
sense (which Kant elaborated) is involved in 
any and all interpretations of experience that we 
may make. 

Advising the psycho-analyst that his belief 
in determinism is empirically meaningless does 
more than deprive his expectations and pre- 
dictions of relevance. It says to him that there 
is no connexion between the patient’s childhood 
and his present life. It says that there is nothing 
but a resemblance between the patient seen 
yesterday and the ‘same > one today. It says 
that there is no connexion between what the 
patient says and what the analyst hears (it is a 
simple sequence: the patient says something; 
the analyst hears something). It says that there 
is no connexion between what the analyst thinks 
he heard a moment ago and what if anything he 
actually heard (memory being a prime example 
of a meaningless ‘ cause-and-effect ’ chain). But 
fundamentally what it implies is that the room, 
the couch, the patient on it, ATG = 5% what? 
Useful concepts devoid of empirical meaning. 
I am sure that Hoffman does not want to say 
this to the analyst. But if he can account for 
our belief in these things without recourse to 
causality or a surrogate, he will be the first to do 
so. That is why there has been so much thought 
and ink wasted on the problem. 

The job of philosophy is to analyse experience, 
not to reform it. 


Three Meanings of Free Will 

Having argued that determinism signifies more 
than the enquiring zeal of the analyst, I am 
obliged to attach more significance to the notion 
of free will than the subjective feeling of freedom 
to which Hoffman reduces it. 

Free will is a title claimed by several rather 
distinct entities. I think of three, and there may 


be more: 
The subjective feeling of internal freedom. 
The freedom implied by moral responsibility. 
The problem of novelty and time. 


The first of these is the one discussed by 
Hoffman, who believes that it exhausts the 
meaning of the term. Were that the case we 
would be soon done with it, for the establishment 
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of the dynamic and structural models of the 
mind and the development of the concept of 
intrapsychic conflict have removed the paradox 
it once contained. a 

The problem of determinism has also been 
implicated in questions of moral responsibility. 
It has been thought that for a man to be respon- 
sible for an action he must have been free to act 
otherwise. Our growing understanding of the 
reasons for behaviour has even aroused concern 
that we will eventually be unable to regard anyone 
as responsible for his acts. l 

And yet it should be apparent that causality 
is as necessary for the attachment of blame as it 
is for mitigation. If an act does not grow out of a 
person’s nature, how can we hold him respon- 
sible? How can we describe it as his act? What 
has it got to do with him? If, then, moral 
responsibility requires causality, why the persis- 
tent concern with free choice, for example in 
law? 

I once suggested that the tolerant examination 
of legal decisions from a psychological point of 
view would be a more relevant way of inte- 
grating science with the law than the arbitrary 
invention of new, model codes (Friedman, 1957), 
Empirically it might be found, for example, that 
the ‘freedom’ required for culpability has 
something to do with ego-strength. I now feel 
that such findings, however valid for the time 
and place of the study, would not be generaliz- 
„able. It seems more likely that at different times 
and at different places different people assume 
different roles in regarding offenders, and that 
their attribution of freedom to the offender 


varies with the role they feel they must play, rather 


than the other way around. What to an avenger 
is free enough to warrant a reckoning is not to a 
Sanitarian, and a counsellor or parent-surrogate 
will have altogether different standards, If a life 
history makes a jury feel parental, it will also 
feel that the offender ‘ has never had a chance’ 
i.e. is not free. If a life history enrages a jury the 
jury will probably, with their feeling of vengeance 
regard the offence as especially deliberate or 
else especially capricious, Moreover, between 
our professional and private lives we all experi- 
ence this kind of variation in the subjective 
pictures of the people we deal with, depending on 
our role relationship with them, 

In considerations of moral 
then, causality is assumed, and fre 
seems a contradictory assumption, may be 
something altogether different, expressing the 
observer’s relationship and assumed duties, 


responsibility, 
e will, while it 
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Freedom and Novelty ; 

Suppose, then, that psychological freedom a7 
kind of coherence of the mind, and pra 
freedom is the responsibility we impose on thos 
whom we do not feel obliged to take a 
We have still not touched that meaning of r 
will which has historically challenged caise 
and cost so much ink and thought. caer, | 
binds time and connects us with our pas E 
assures us that we have persisted desREE a 
change. A change brought about by PORE 
analysis is no more inconsistent with determi T 
than is any other change. The parados n is 
Hoffman detects in the theory of analytic ¢ 


H of 
nothing more nor less than the difficulty 


rationally comprehending novelty. e 

Art has aeutoned us to this difficulty, = 
musicologist who understands the tradida old- 
problems which prepared the way for ee some- 
berg Variations knows also that Bach pu simply 
thing new in the world, something that pee 
was not there before. But then every nature. 
existence is such an interruption ord Has 
Consider the world of a new-born sa des o 
that world ever held within it those Shil vill 
value and meaning with which that ¢t 


t 
es tha 
presently invest it? For all the causal lin 


” ew 
can be traced, will not this be somethin p Sil 
about the world? Moreover, noa Yin he 
endlessly recur within the new emergence etween 
child’s mind, whose pattern is the tensio "becomes 
a past self that still is and the new self it o 
between the sustained shadow preser 
gone by and his continual bereavem®! ings 
annihilation, no less than creations, ere 18 
radical, ultimately irreducible novelty- univers 
an element of discontinuity in the dies with 
Whatever legacy he leaves, a universe 
man as it is born with him. 16 

So the psycho-analyst canis termina? 
intent on tracing influences and e thing new 
but aware that he is appraising some cure tha 
and unique. It is not his hope for Z maginadle 
subverts his determinism, since it 1s aad patien i 
to the determinist that he could parents a 
life for years with no consequen s0 e 
does reveal that the analyst is aware gi that he 
beyond determinism is his recogni im o a P? 
does not—cannot—mould a paR au iua 
conceived shape, but clears the way Pent. Fo 
creative, i.e. new, invention by the P 
example, Braatøy (1954) writes: 


in 
Bede 
À formulat? ine 
. . . our interpretations should be relation t° 


such a way that they have meaning 10 
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Some of the patient’s world and ideals as he is now. 
f we succeed in liberating him in this perspective, he 
Shall, with the help of his own stretch reflexes and 
abilities to grow, go on to build himself more 
Stately mansions. 


Not cure per se, but novelty is what qualifies the 
determinism of psycho-analysis. 

It need hardly be added that artistic invention 
i human sentience are merely instances of the 
sae fact that it is one universe, and in that 
a the same, but not what it used to be and 
ae that sense never the same. Determinism 
i Free Will is the most conspicuous form of 
bead Contrast because time registers most 
B sitively and pervasively in the life of the mind. 

ut it is the same time that marks the reshuffling 
of distant nebulae. 


Scientific Explanation 

4 Schlick, who regarded himself as the scientist’s 
ae in the tribunal of philosophy was 
happy to note that the contemporary chemist, 
ens Meyerson, stubbornly adhered to the old- 
ba i causality. He attributed this to the 
ic ward state of Meyerson’s science which at 
in time still dealt with ‘ substances ’ rather than 
ith events’ as did the new physics. One can 
Wish that Schlick had considered the chemist’s 

arguments as well as his bias. 

Meyerson (1908) surveyed the history of 
Science and concluded that in one way Or 
another explanations take the form of finding 
an underlying identity amidst apparent change. 

concluded empirically that this is the nature 


of explanation. What puzzles us is change. 


What explains change is to find that somehow it 


1S an expression of something, be it substance, 
Patterns, laws, that do not change. (The reader 
Who does not wish to consult Meyerson’s 
enormously persuasive argument is invited to 
i out this formula on any examples he can 
hink of.) For this reason Meyerson considered 
Change and time essentially irrational, and his 
Philosophy of science is determinist. But he did 
Not on that account ignore the fact that, in 
Order for there to be something to explain, there 
must be change, though we may not rest until 
(and that is obviously never) we have explained 
It away.? 


2p: $ . 
Pia; i rocess by which the mind 
forr daget (1962) describes 2 Dable the child to deal with 


rms models (schemata) to enable t d to de 
ouieets, heen a aes ensues of assimilating new 
jects to the old models and simultaneously accom- 
Treating the schemata to the new nature of the objects. 
terms of the genesis of thought, this seems to parallel 
deg’ Ctson’s account of the origins of science, which 
Scribes science as an attempt to meet the challenge of 
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It will be objected that if time is irrational 
there will always be some mystery in experience, 
and mystery is the enemy of science. The alarm 
is unnecessary: this mystery is the kind that 
serves as a lure to explanation rather than a 
limit, and consists only in the wonder that there 
is always more to explain. 

Sameness and newness, natural law and 
creativity, product of the past and emergence 
of the present: these are the great poles of 
experience which have awed man from the 
beginning. He has tried to comprehend them in 
his astronomy, agricultural rites, funeral beliefs. 
His priests from Europe to Asia have married 
time and eternity, rest and rebirth. His philo- 
sophers, from Parmenides and Heraclitus to 
McTaggart and Bergson, have pitted permanence 
against flux, time as illusion against process as 
reality. The speculative monuments of the world 
proclaim that these apparently incompatible 
facts are among the two or three great intel- 
lectual goads of all time. 

Surely we must conclude that these polar 
elements are the big things that we know, 
however hard it is to reconcile them. Surely 
that is the reason, far more than any subjective 
feeling or pragmatic hope, that we continue to 
believe in causality and marvel at freedom. 


SUMMARY 


1. Objection is made to the argument that the 
persistent belief in determinism is empirically 
unfounded, and that free will designates only a 
variable feeling of freedom from internal 
compulsion. 

2. Hume demonstrated not that we can dis- 
pense with the notion of causality but that we 
cannot dispense with it. The adequacy of the 
attempt by the positivists to dispense with the 
notion while preserving induction is challenged. 

3. Determinism must not be evaluated as an 
isolated concept. The validity of memory, the 
meaning of personal identity, the possibility of 
communication, and the concept of enduring 
objects will not survive causal scepticism. Nor, 
in the last analysis, will any other feature of our 


experience. i 
4. To the psychological and 


ognizing it as really nothing new. The 


require, of course, that in some sense 
cal or rational 


moral meanings 


novelty by rec 
parallel would 

Piaget’s stage of completely symmetri 
thought is never fully attained, but this is anyway a view 
to which we would be persuaded by the high percentage 
of non-rational, non-abstract content in our ordinary, 


and even deliberative, thought. 
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of free will is added that meaning which reflects 
the continued novelty introduced by time. 
Attention is called to the suggestion of the 


chemist-philosopher Meyerson that this novelty y 
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constitutes an inexhaustible puzzle which is 
continuously, but never completely, solved by 
the determinism of science. 
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bet a pea Edition of the Complete Psycho- 

ae s of Sigmund Freud. Translated from 

cn erman under the general editorship of 
ad Strachey, in collaboration with Anna 
on Page by Alix Strachey and Alan 

NIS ol. XXI (1927-1931) The Future of an 

Other y Civilization and its Discontents, and 

and Af Yorks. Vol. XXIII (1937-1939) Moses 

bo + eae a An Outline of Psycho-Analysis, 
hae ther Works. (London : Hogarth Press and 

pp. a of Psycho-Analysis. Vol. XXI, 1961, 

£50 hg 287. Vol. XXIII, 1964, pp. vii and 326. 

on set of 24 vols.; sold only in sets.) 
iene that give its title to Vol. XXI were 
eee by two years but, taken together, they 

Proble the further insight into sociological 

o Tols gained by Freud since the publication 
A pa and Taboo some fourteen years earlier. 
ei uture of an Illusion begins by discussing 

anole $ sacrifice , „of instinctual satis- 

See demanded by civilization. The resultant 

i eg entails varying degrees of unhappiness 

us y ne demandes. It also engenders in most of 

arying degrees of hostility which threaten 

© stability of communal living. Freud admits 
ae this reaction may be due in part to imper- 
te ion in the current form of civilization but 

"aed this hostility as a limiting factor to its 

Provement. It seems ‘to Freud that the 
oy tenance of civilization must always involve 

aad degree of coercion of the majority by a 
Mority, 

hina decisive question is whether and to what 

instin: it is possible to lessen the burden of the 
ck ctual sacrifices imposed on men, to reconcile 

Dro to those which must necessarily remain and to 

Vide compensation for them. 

o development is naturally an asset to 
te ization but varies greatly in its impact. For 
i oe the best ‘ consolation ’ is to be found in 

=i ut religion has a far wider appeal. He then 
eli ches briefly the possible development | of 
igion from animism to monotheism, showing 
at there is no contradiction between his present 
gpass on ‘helplessness’ and the ‘Totem 
Dro Taboo’ thesis that the primal father is the 
totype of God. There follow the now familiar 
“scriptions of religion as a universal obsessional 


neurosis and of religious doctrines as illusions. 
These owe their astonishing vitality to the 
strength of the wishes they fulfil, ‘the oldest, 
strongest and most urgent wishes of mankind.’ 
Condemnatory critics tend to overlook the fact 
that Freud knew he was dealing here with 
probabilities and not with ‘ Q.E.D. proofs. He 
assessed religious doctrines as ‘illusions, in- 
susceptible of proof” but he also wrote * Of the 
reality value of most of them we cannot judge; 
just as they cannot be proved, so they cannot be 
refuted.” But ‘it would be an undoubted 
advantage if we were to leave God out altogether 
and honestly admit the purely human origin of 
all the regulations and precepts of civilization.’ 
If we make our prohibition of murder a com- 
mand of God ‘we risk making its observance 
dependent on belief in God’. But this is not 
the whole story. In this instance the historical 
truth and the need to avoid repetition of the 
murder of the primal father, justify the projection 
of this ordinance onto God. Sharing the 
universal neurosis may protect believers against 
personal neurosis but it is to be hoped that 
mankind will eventually grow out of religion 
as children grow out of their infantile neuroses. 
Freud is indeed optimistic about a future, 
though distant, ‘ primacy of the intellect °. 
Civilization and Its Discontents opens with 
Freud’s rejoinder to Romain Rolland’s sugges- 
tion that ‘ oceanic feeling’ is the fons et origo 
of religion. Freud admits that this type of feeling 
exists but regards it as an early phase of ego 
feeling, which could be a ‘consolation’ of 
religion but not its instigator. On the contrary 
‘The derivation of religious needs from the 
infant’s helplessness and the longing for the 
father seems to me incontrovertible °’. It has 
often been said that Freud had no understanding 
of the depth and intensity of religious experience 
but intellectually he was well aware of this. 
What seems to be true is that he had no 
emotional sympathy with it, being, as Ernest 
Jones wrote, a ‘natural atheist *, Apropos of 
© oceanic feeling” Freud himself writes ‘ Let me 
admit once more that it is very difficult for me 
to work with these almost intangible quantities.’ 
Thus, in contrast to William James, Freud’s 
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ent, reinforced by scientific training, led 
ae esa what may be called the eke 
jecti ects of religion. He was 
ternal, .cbjective asp i historical 
interested in the psychological and histo 
determinants of eee and ritual rather than 
: ings of ‘ believers °’. 
eb sca oy soll of this work is conveyed by 
its title. It is a sequel to the Future of an Illusion, 
a more extensive enquiry into the conditions of 
civilization and the role of religion therein. 
Religion gives a comforting answer to a Te- 
current query ‘ What is the purpose of life?” but 
human behaviour indicated to Freud that what 
men seek is happiness, whether by its direct 
pursuit or by avoidance of pain. As we see, 
what decides the purpose of life is simply the 
programme of the pleasure principle. t For 
such happiness as is obtainable ‘There is no 
golden rule which applies to everyone: every 
man must find out for himself in what particular 
fashion he can be saved.’ Unavoidable suffering 
can be mitigated by retreat into seclusion or into 
illness, by intoxication and by religion; the last 
may indeed prevent an individual neurosis but 
“cannot keep its promise’. Where the con- 
ditions of the psychic economy permit displace- 
ment and sublimation, the tempered but 
distinctive happiness derived from artistic 
creation or scientific research is the least vul- 
nerable. 

Freud suggests that the ‘ organic repression ” 
connected with the adoption of the upright 
posture with its lessening in importance of the 
sense of smell, may be responsible for the esteem 
of civilization for beauty, cleanliness and order 
and ‘ the leading role that it assigns to ideas in 
human life.’ It may also account for such nega- 
tive features as the adult disgust for excreta, the 
denigration of sexuality and related prejudices, 
More generally, ‘ The communal life of human 
beings had, therefore, a two-fold foundation; 
the compulsion to work, which was created by 
external necessity, and the power of love,’ which 
held the family together. Sexual love and aim- 
inhibited affection continue to play an impor- 
tant part in civilization although this imposes 
Severe restrictions on them. The Tequirement 
of monogamy, though seldom fulfilled in Practice, 
seems nevertheless to have led to impairment of 
sexual life. Freud does not allude to any moti- 
vations, such as infantile possessiveness, which 
possibly help to sustain monogamy., 

Hostility and sadism had alwa 
nized but here Freud firmly asser! 
able aggressivity in man. He w 


ys been recog- 
ts the ineradic- 
rites ‘I can no 


longer understand how we can have valon 
the ubiquity of non-erotic aggressivity a7 
destructiveness.’ In accordance with the BA 
classification aggression is rated as sit 
instinct turned outwards, but ‘ the TN oe 
to aggression is an original, wee 
instinctual disposition in man and sewi don? 
stitutes the greatest impediment to cihan a 
an impediment that no ‘ fair-sharing ° OF 
improvement can remove. i 
The rest of the work deals with the aid in 
which the superego and the sense of guts ie 
the control of aggression. Not only 1 part 
harshness of internalized authority due in rents 
to the child’s own animus against the, Faction 
but ‘ every piece of aggression whose satis super” 
the subject gives up is taken over by ree 
ego and increases the latter’s aggressi When 
(against the ego), A later formula omen its 
an instinctual trend undergoes repress! 5, an 
libidinal elements are turned into sympin pigu 3 
its aggressive components into a sense ae the 
The sense of guilt is perpetuated ite deeds. 
Superego reacts to wishes as if they ‘pdvance in 
Hence ‘the price we pay for our a ugh th 
Civilization is a loss of happiness ek uE; 
heightening of the sense of guilt.’ Sum 
Freud writes 


jes seems 

The fateful question for the human an 
to me to be whether and to what stering 
cultural development will succeed in oi e hu 
disturbance of their communal life by. n itm P 
instinct of aggression and self-destruction oot tim 
be that in this respect precisely the P 
deserves a special interest. 


4 1969 
The last remark is even more relevant "i for 
than it was in 1931, since our cap e inter 
annihilation has increased so vastly 1n is & op 
vening years. A theoretical posse Wie 
different thing from its practical recat ON 
one aspect of this problem is the nee n 
constructive outlets for aggression. ducati? p 
does survive its present madness 
to reality’ will have to include fin A 
using the enormous energy potna the Bf" to 
drives. Though mostly recreational, ailable 
Opportunities for adventure now ot xi, 
young people are a step in this dir ý M: pe 
Of the remaining papers fetish as rst 
“ Fetishism ° interprets the foot tains a 
“missing ’ mother’s penis and or vow! f n ' 
statement that repression or ‘ dis ‘Hum? gt 
involve ‘splitting of the eg0’- 


cO 
O sokes. 2° 
supplements the earlier work on JO 
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“es it to be dependent on hypercathexis of the 
ee In humour, the superego speaks 
ey words of comfort to the intimidated ego’. 
find Editor remarks “for the first time we 
Boia superego presented in an aimiable 
Rie < ʻA Religious Experience *, conversion 
5 wing a visit to the dissecting room, is readily 
nalysed by Freud in oedipal terms. 
maay and Parricide’ gives Freud’s 
‘8 peaton of Dostoevsky’s ‘ death-like’ 
iole a self-punishment. After discussing the 
Sd isexuality in the early father-relationship, 
aoe Dostoevsky as ‘a person with a 
se = A strong innate bisexual disposition, who 
e oeng himself with special intensity against 
ates ence on, a specially severe father.” The 
=~ pe is that ‘the relation between the subject 
he. father, while retaining its content, has 
ie rn Logen into a relation between the ego 
A a superego. Dostoevsky’s gambling is to 
a erstood as a substitute for compulsive 
oe urbation. An Appendix gives Freud’s reply 
critical letter from Theodor Reik. 
G pert come ‘Some Dreams of Descartes x 
U A from above ’) and the ‘ Goethe Prize ° 
‘ List and address, followed by an Appendix, a 
s of Writings by Freud dealing mainly or 
rgely with Art, Literature or the Theory of 
esthetics,’ 
4 Libidinal Types’ brings Freud’s views on 
Be racter into relation with his ‘structural’ 
ia ncepts. His classification is too well-known to 
eed more than brief reference. He distinguishes 
iS, main types: (i) erotic (id dominated, 
5 ernally dependent), (ii) obsessional (super- 
(in dominated, internally dependent) and 
fan narcissistic, (self-preservative, aggressive, 
e€pendent). Mixed types are commoner than 
ares An erotic-obsessional-narcissistic combi- 
apon; theoretically possible, would be ‘the 
solute norm, the ideal harmony.’ 
The last of the main papers is ‘ Female 
tl > Here Freud restates views expressed 
news writings but now lays much more stress 
me the girl’s pre-oedipal relation to the mother, 
ext Ong duration and its ‘active’ nature. The 
an section is a critique of other workers’ views, 
unusual thing for Freud to undertake. 
mae “ Shorter Writings’ are again Prefaces 
Fo eae including one to Ernest Jones on his 
birt Birthday. The Frontispiece shows Freud’s 
or hplace. Most of the translations are revise 
th Slightly corrected versions of earlier ones but 
© Goethe Prize papers are first translations by 
gela Richards. One or two ‘ Shorter Writings ° 
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are also first translations by Angela Richards or 
by James Strachey. : 

Moses and Monotheism, in Vol. XXIII, is a 
new translation by James Strachey. He and 
Jones both noted how much this book differs 
from Freud’s usual work. It consists of three 
essays, with two Prefaces interpolated before 
the third and a Summary and Recapitulation in 
the middle of this. The first two essays and Part 
Il of the third were originally published 
separately; the complete book did not appear 
until he had moved to London and felt that its 
publication could no longer be a danger to 
psycho-analysis. His own attitude about the 
work is far more diffident and uncertain than 
customary and in striking contrast to his 
satisfaction with Totem and Taboo. The com- 
position gives it rather the character of a serial 
story, Essays I and Il giving the historical 
reconstructions and III the conclusions drawn 
from these. Many factors must have contributed 
to Freud’s interest in Moses and Jewish history 
and religion but the leading motive for the book 
is given in the second Preface. From the time 


of Totem and Taboo, 
I have never doubte 


are only to be underst 
individual neurotic symp 


d that religious phenomena 
ood on the pattern of the 
toms familiar to us—as the 
return of long-since forgotten, important events in 
the primaeval history of the human family—and 
that they have to thank precisely this origin for their 
compulsive character and that, accordingly, they are 
effective on human beings by force of the historical 
truth of their content. My uncertainty sets in only 
when I ask myself whether I have succeeded in 
proving these theses in the example which I have 
chosen here of Jewish monotheism. ` 


The first Essay finds evidence in the Egyptian 
name of Moses and in the ‘ myth’ of his birth, 
(in which the role of the abandoning and rescu- 
ing parents is reversed: usually it is poor 
parents who save the baby) that Moses may have 
been an Egyptian. The second essay argues 
that, since the religion given to the Jews by 
Moses was monotheistic, it could only have 
been derived from the monotheism of Akhenaton, 
a pure type, stressing truth and justice rather 
than priestly rites and sacrifice. Possibly the 
usual date given for the Exodus is too late. If 
Moses had been brought up in the court of this 
Pharaoh, at the time of the latter’s death he 


might have held some position such as Governor 
of a province. Seeing all his prospects: vanish 
with the overthrow of Akhenaton’s régime, he 
may have ‘ chosen > the Jews as 4 suitable group 
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with whom to migrate as their leader and found 
a nation of his own. The Levites may be the 
descendants of the personal Egyptian entourage 


that would naturally go with him. This re- 


construction is indeed hypothetical but not 
absurdly improbable. It is generally accepted 
that Moses is an Egyptian name, that he preached 
monotheism to the Jews, and that the rite of 
circumcision he enjoined was common practice 
in Egypt. During their travels, the Jews en- 
countered related tribes of Midian, their 
‘volcanic’ god Jahweh and their rival leader. 
The Old Testament itself relates disagreements 
between Moses and his followers and Freud 
thinks that he was murdered in one of these 
quarrels. In this idea he is supported by Sellin. 
The teaching of Moses may have been preserved 
by an inner circle but seems to have suffered an 
eclipse in the majority of the migrants. At any 
rate the Jews and their relatives seem eventually 
to have come to an understanding but the more 
ferocious Jahweh had now gained ascendancy 
and become the powerful God who urged the 
Jews to acquire their ‘land flowing with milk 
and honey’ at the point of the sword, But 


The shadow of the god whose place he h 
ad 
became stronger than himself; by the end ar ee 
process of evolution, the nature of the forgötien 
god of Moses had come to light behind his own 


r the slow but steady 
ng, for the continued 


atonement 

et ee E pean A ae t 
and the end-point of ti 

Jewish religion. Bowes he ea 
accept Jesus of Nazareth as the i = 
Messiah. In Freud’s reading, the fon ee 
refused to admit their guilt, whereas Christi T 
admit it. Perhaps because Freud saw in pri a 
rites and burnt-offerings only a aE A $ 
a more spiritualized, ethical monotheism, it doe 


Crucifixion. 
rue neurosis 
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not seem to have occurred to him that every 
temple sacrifice was a symbolic repetition of the 
sacrifice of the ram that Abraham was permitted 
to substitute for Isaac. Nor does he mention the 
scapegoat ceremonial which had the same guilt- 
relieving intention. 

Freud notes the survivals of Totemism in 
Christianity and suggests some motives for 
Anti-semitism. He then discusses, in greater 
detail than in Totem and Taboo, his views On 
the retention of unconscious memories in the 
group, the ‘archaic heritage’ on which his 
theory of religion depends. He finds support 10 
the universality of symbolism in language, an 
in such reactions in children as seem to have no 
basis in their own experience, His main cOn- 
tention is that mere oral or written tradition 1$ 
not enough to account for the compulsive 
nature and enormous influence of religion. 
Only the “historical truth? embodied in it, the 

archaic heritage? of unconscious memories 
will suffice. This is still the most controversial 
element in the book since it implies the inher!” 
tance of acquired characters. Freud mai 
favoured Lamarckian theory but it is discredite 
in biological circles. There is a dilemma her? 
to which as yet we have no solution. 

The second part of the final essay repeats É 
good deal of the foregoing but from 4 slighty 
different angle, beginning with the Jews 5 
coming a ‘chosen’ people and the function 
the great man, in this instance Moses, 1? 
life of a people. Freud makes the sugec 
that the Mosaic prohibition of images ° jlec- 
may have stimulated their advance in inte e 
tuality and its pre-eminence among them. -se 
bond between ethics and religion is close bech ne 
the pleasure derived from obedience tO for 
superego, a substitute satisfaction in rewar the 
instinctual renunciation, is fundamentally Le 
same thing as the consolation of religio" nds 
submission to the will of the father. Freu ruth 
by ne ama his views on the historical t 
in religion and its development. ts 

In the next paper in Vol. XXIII Freud rar 
to his more usual style. Indeed, A” 
Psycho-Analysis is so concise as to be a 
schematic. As the Editor says, it is exceP! fio: 
in that it is not addressed to an outside E 

it is something much more like a “1° i died 
course” for advanced students.’ Freu ment 
before completing it. An unfinished franais 
Some Elementary Lessons in Psycho-An? pio” 
Teads as if it had been intended as 2 CO™P 
Outline for the uninstructed. 
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fie — Terminable and Interminable ` 
aver deg returns to technique. He had 
ae — a therapeute enthusiast and this 
mainly a 1 he wrote while still in Vienna, deals 
dl the n the difficulties of the analyst's task 
edisi A to therapeutic success. Three 
the ele ai are * the influence of traumas, 
1 SS Sma strength of the instincts and 
is all im i a the ego’. The quantitative factor 
of all oe For Freud the greatest obstacle 
that T ng instinct and he even suggests 
_ Saas may be due to internalized 
ego, ui; Therapeutic alteration of the 
defensive A: Oasis results from undoing the 
ls E aapey encountered as resistance. 
Beriddion te ity of the analyst is a factor and a 
Practition = to analysis is recommended to 
interminable Theoretically, analysis may be 
ment is = le but the ending of any given treat- 
the ec " practical matter’. ‘ The business of 
Psycholocical is to secure the best possible 
ego: minor conditions for the functions of the 
two them that it has discharged its task.’ The 
to deal Mig are perhaps the most difficult 
he siru n arg penis-envy in the female and 
ae e against homosexuality in the male. 
Played p or Sar paper follows on the part 
and the ed onstructions in Analysis ° (1937) 
neans of verifying them by the patient’s 


Teac . 
3 tions, the most trustworthy being indirect. 


ep with a mention of the historical truth 
mind Pi delusions, a matter much in Freud’s 
in fog the first essay on Moses also appeared 
ten Splitting of th 
Postis is again un 
<p numously. It is more Or 
et > in which ‘ disavowal ° 
sociated with splitting. 
by A Comment on Anti-Semitism ° is followed 
appr Shorter Writings > These include an 
om eciative obituary for Lou Andreas Salome, 
na scattered ‘ Findings, Ideas and Problems ° 
a „a short letter to Time and Tide, * Anti- 
Mitism in England ’. 
ee volume contains th 
Ntispiece shows Freu 
cud reading the manuscript of Moses and 
bee neis faces p. 57 and, facing P. 141, is the 
t manuscript page of the Outline. ‘A 


anament on Anti-Semitism > is a new trans- 
ion by James Strachey. With the exception of 
the other translations 


0 i 
S and Monotheism, 
a or corrected 

S is the case with 4 


e Ego in the Process of 
finished and published 
less a sequel to 
was first 


ree illustrations. The 
d’s London study. 


versions. i ; 
ll the volumes 1n this 
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series, far the most adequate reviews are pro- 
vided by the Editor’s Introductions to the 
individual papers. With the aid of these Intro- 
ductions and the relevant footnotes and appen- 
dices it is now possible to trace the development 
of Freud's thinking on any given topic with 
relative ease. This in itself, quite apart from the 
provision of a standard English text, is a most 
useful contribution to psycho-analysis. 
Marjorie Brierley 


The Self and the Object World. By Edith 
Jacobson. (New York: Int. Univ. Press, 1964; 
London: Hogarth, 1965. Pp. 250. $5.00. 35s.) 

My first impression of this book was exciting. 
Jacobson’s subject features prominently in 
analytical psychology, for Jung had studied and 
defined a symbolism of the self in increasing 
detail over the last forty or so years. An 
additional predisposition to be interested derived 
from my application of Jung's thesis to child- 
hood and to the origins and development of the 
ego; here was evidence that psycho-analysts 
were taking up the subject, bringing their 
greater resources in manpower and disciplined 
analytical method to unravel a difficult field of 
study which I had found extremely rewarding. 

The volume, however, soon caused me con- 
siderable difficulty for two reasons: firstly, 
though many of the concepts were understand- 
able, others needed translating to fit the frame of 
reference with which I was more familiar; 
secondly, there was a complete absence of the 
kind of empirical symbolism data which Jung 
had taken to represent the self. 

This made me decide to start this review as if 
Jung’s observations had not taken place, and to 
proceed as if I knew enough of psycho-analysis 
to make myself comprehensible. As occasion 
arises I can then introduce ideas current in 
analytical psychology. In this project I have 
been much helped by Jacobson’s lucidity, which 
makes me confident that if I blunder it will not 
be her fault. 

I shall start by reco 
shall say how this boo 
reading. 


(1) It 


rding first impressions and 
k stimulated me on a first 


is a good book, well set out, persuasively 
written, and well arranged. p 

(2) The book contains the kind of psycho- 
analytic metapsychology which I have thought 
too often becomes So remote from everyday 
analytical work as to make it a special discipline 
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i n. Reading on made me revise my 
Sete lead me to study quite a gore = 
references, particularly those in u 5 a 
analytic Study of the Child. Some of w ha 
read was valuable and I began to reflect actively 
about the place and use of theory (meta- 

a I: 

rH on showed in a very clear way, 
which I had not met elsewhere, how the relation 
between pre-oedipal, oedipal, and post ae 
developments of the child are conceived. This 
helped me to understand: (a) Freud’s theories 
of primary narcissism and primary masochism. 
Both ideas had been impossible for me to assimi- 
late before, and I can now see why: I had arrived 
at an idea of the primal self, and this blocked 
my understanding. Jacobson spelled out my 
quandary, and now I can grasp what is meant 
and where to place the two concepts. And 
(b) why there has been so much conflict over 
the data and theories described and elaborated 
by Melanie Klein. It still seems to me fussy to 
bother so much about whether the ‘ precursors ° 
of the superego are to be called Superego or not, 
and I very much missed any discussion of the 
transition which Klein discovered between the 
early splitting processes and the depressive 
position. This is surely relevant to the emergence 
of symbol formation and object constancy. 
There were clear statements of the importance 
of accumulating enough good internal objects 
for a firm sense of self-esteem to develop, but 
the account of how this comes about is thin, 

(4) The book contains an illuminating dis- 

cussion of the ideas about the self and identity 
in psycho-analysis, I was interested {o find 
reference to Erikson’s thesis, be 


m a sociological 
of the self could 
be ‘... caused by the breakdown of the value 


25), an idea long 
current in analytical Psychology. 


he term ‘ self represen- 
several times I could 


ey referred, nor what 
was their relation to the primal self, 


(6) The book contains many points with 
which I found myself in close agreement. Let 


me set down some of them and my rather im- 
mediate comments. 


(a) There is the idea of a primal Psychoso- 
matic unity from which psychic Structures 
develop. The importance of this idea, which 
can only be supported by inference, since 
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the physical pole of this = Reg 
cannot be represented, is two-fold: hae 
defines the self as more than a payaan 
logical entity; second, it gives a a im 
basis for possible later whole self me 
sentations. I could not find the secon 
idea developed in Jacobson’s volume. M 
(b) Out of the primal self, whose energy : 
neutral, two drives—libidinal and aggres 
sive—are differentiated. The drive tieer 
involves an abstraction from ie 
observation—a point which I felt ier, feel 
made clearly enough—and I did ae ee 
certain whether Jacobson pacades jal 
dissociate these drives from ves oe 
Structures or not. Empirically, sae 
built in right from the start with p mpi 
of behaviour in which an object is | 
cated. he 
(c) The necessity to differentiate between i if 
self and its representations is evi eine 
Confusion is to be avoided. A Co yehology 
distinction is found in analytical Me image. 
between the archetype and Jits dase 
Unlike its psychic eninge self is 
the archetypal substratum to tion by 
only accessible indirectly to perceP 
the ego. s art 
(4) The acceptance of individuation as 2 Par 
of child development. This con n. I am 
had been reaching with tepida Oon i 
quite sure from the way it A a of the 
that Jacobson had not any i A simply 
difficulties I had encountered. £ chology 
did not know that in analytical i occur 
individuation was supposed on Y ification 
when ‘the usefulness of iden 
ends ’ (p. 28). ener 
ra 
So much for first impressions. There a embark 
close agreements which encourage me 
on a more critical discussion. e 
I am not convinced that Jacobs 26 
ceeded in making her terminology ade over 
though she assures us that she has nd I agreg 
effort to do so (p. 62). She says, 4 cs ostly 
after much trouble, that her usage pta 


has suc” 
psistent, 


Aan ad 
understandable, but some good h bee a 
ingenuity is required rather too i ences Ca 
difficulties cannot be due to neglig bein 


^g no 

fore, they may be due to the theory S a ate the 

worked out sufficiently to accom 

data to which she is referring. jd not 
It is possible, though I cou 


š þe 
i jses 
that her tendency to confusion af 


W 


decide, 
caus? 
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= + apni with hypostatized concepts: the 
EA he superego, the ego, etc. This might have 
er why she sometimes equates the concept 
with the actual self representation. Whilst 
ES with using hypostatized concepts as 
a She omy there are well-known pitfalls in 
ža & so and I am not convinced that Jacobson 
ercises sufficient care in an area where it is of 
Particular importance. 
penne to the main issue: _Jacobson’s 
aid etioñs between wishful and realistic, bodily 
aes self representations are certainly 
ying, but she does not seem to understand 
Bo ae. representation is a perception by the 
eet parts of the total self which are 
Cut eee) to internal observation. This comes 
X ey if we consider those self perceptions 
crisis ome into prominence in states of stress and 
TA te in relation to demands being made on 
Se ni d. It makes a great deal of difference 
5 rion child estimates his capabilities in relation 
rely A otrations. imposed by parents. He must 
Rive t a partial self representation which will 
C he relevant internal data to the central ego. 
the cob ego ’ is here used to meet the idea of 
a representation being part of the system 
Coth P 29).) This representation is very in- 
Bhi and varies according to the child’s 
on. During development an agglomeration 
ene) of such data results in a sufficiently 
le self representation being laid down for 
Si person to develop a sense of identity, self 
haa self confidence, and continuity of 
‘ Sonality. This increasingly complex organiza- 
Sra must include bits of id or superego being 
ganized into a special part of the ego. 
t is evident that most self representations are 
i oy related to the primal self at all. Put in 
ar 5 way, i.e. that Jacobson’s self representations 
sel; partial and contain only a bit of the total 
E we can understand many of the contra- 
aons in her expositions, i.e. * physiological 
3 harge . . . on the self’ (p. 9), or the self being 
5 ae and controlled by the superego (p- 
ift etc., both of which are out of the question 
Ne self be the total psychosomatic unity. 
Psyey Similar quandary is met in analytical 
(4 Ychology, and it led Jung to formulate different 
Mle eee definitions of the self: the 
SE y definition in which the self comprises 
ater ego] and the unconscious >, and another 
arche in which the self is defined as the central 
It is ane, of order, i.e. an unconscious datum. 
ath Of interest that the later definition correlates 
er closely with Jacobson’s reference to ‘ the 


a 


y 
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centralized, regulating power of the superego ° 
which ‘ may be properly called an indicator and 
regulator of the entire ego state’ (p. 133). It is 
of further interest that Jacobson thinks that the 
functions of the superego are increasingly taken 
over by the ego, just as Jung contends that the 
ego increasingly mirrors and approximates to 
the self. 

But, even though Jung himself thought that 
the superego was the closest of Freud’s concepts 
to the self, this does not mean that they can be 
identified. It would go beyond the scope of this 
review to discuss this rather fascinating subject, 
but I can perhaps make a brief comment on it 
by introducing some more critical ideas on 
Jacobson’s thesis which will reveal something of 
the theoretical ideas which Jung’s work has 


made possible for me. 

Jacobson does not spi 
theoretical consequences of postulating a total 
psycho-physiological self from which psychic 
structures, each becoming gradually autono- 
mous, emerge. Clifford Scott started to develop 
them when he defined his idea of the body 
scheme. He clearly understood that the self 
was a transcendent postulate of which the 
mental apparatus was a part only. 

Except where she refers to psychosomatic 
disorders, Jacobson studies psychic aspects 
(self representations) in, not of, the total self; 
she does not press home the inevitable conclusion 
that each psychic structure, whether it be the 
ego, id, superego, or reality principle is part of 
the total self. If the self is the total organism 
(including the body), clearly it will be necessary 
to include the ego and the reality principle as 
parts of it, even though the reality principle is 
designed to record the activity of external not 
internal objects. Jacobson seems to have been 
led astray here by Hartmann’s distinction 
between the external object representation and 
the self. The better distinction is between the 
external object representation and the internal 
object representation. This point seems to be 
on the point of clarification through Sandler’s 
work on object representations. 

The perception of objects as internal or ex- 
ternal isa complex and very considerable achieve- 
ment. It did not exist at the start in infancy, and 
was not to be discerned in the primal psycho- 
somatic self. In hen psychic repre- 


deed, only W! X r 
sentations are established, can We begin to 
consider the ques 


tion of whether they refer to 
internal and external objects. Further, what is 
hat is external is at 


ell out sufficiently the 


internal and w first vague and 
35 
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is used confusingly in the literature as Jacobson 
has observed. However, much unnecessary 
vagueness can be dissipated if we ask a rather 
specific question on each occasion: to what is 
any particular datum internal or external? It is 
only too easy to assume that the primal self 
pattern is translated directly to the growing 
organism which consequently develops into 
having an inside and outside like a bag, with 
objects inside and outside it having no insides 
and outsides of their own. This is fallacious, for 
each object will have been experienced as having 
an inside and an outside. First, there are part 
objects; later, whole objects; the breast out of 
which comes milk can be emptied and objects 
like faeces can in feeling be put into it. Only 
when the whole body image is complete is the 
ground laid for considering what is inside it 
and what outside the ego system as a unit. 
Only when the whole body image is experienced 
can we get clearly defined whole self represen- 
tations expressed in symbolic imagery based on 
the existence of a surface structure with the 
objects external or internal to it. I did not 
succeed in discovering any reference to such 
imagery. Without it we can only observe a 
group of self representations, changing during 
development, referring more and more to the 
sense of individual identity, in which the person 
is felt to be continuall 
from others. These ma 


(i) Data which are no 
subjective self at 
objects; 

(ii) Those felt to refer to « 
refer to the 
objects. 


t felt to refer to the 
all but to external 


, 
| perego and again 
others combine elements of each; 


(iii) Those that refer to the total integrate 
derived from the primal self, but repre- 
sented to the ego indirectly or felt as a 
Kind of nucleus standing firm and giving 
rise to the feeling of being ‘ the same in 
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the midst of change’. If Jung is right 
this feeling can be represented symboli: 
cally and the symbol refers to the tota 
self. 


I would now like to consider Jacobson’s 
discussion of Erikson’s idea that ‘ identity 
formation begins where the usefulness of identity 
ends’. This was certainly the content of TER 
idea, and is remarkably close to his concept o 
individuation. Jung observed individuation 1n 
older people (though he seems also to have 
concluded, without publishing this conclusion, 
that children individuate also) where aoa’ 
tion with social groups or culture patterns 
longer gives sufficient meaning to their existenc® 
The answer was found by the adults a 
evaluating their lives by each one’s finding be 
meaning of it within himself. This si oe to 
expressed by saying that each one neces a 
relate his previous partial self estimations 
more and more total self representation. oi 

Jacobson goes rather further into adult me 
than is usual in psycho-analysis, and so 50 hes 
where towards meeting Jung. Her npn 
can be taken to suggest that the individua ous 
Process which Jung described is continu er 
throughout the life of an individual- gb 
formulation clarified for me an idea that PR e 
identifications are essential, should they e o- 
individuation the result can only be an ‘tions 
maton made up of numerous identificati o 
without individuality. According to the es e 
the person the form of individuation Dy it 
different, and the methods used to 7 it is 
correspondingly variable. In some peop jtiate 
certain that individuation can best be os roo 
by techniques which lay bare the infanti ? sible 
of their disorder, and so go on to make P f theif 
a more true or more realistic assessment © Jung, 
whole self. This is only hinted at by is 
though he contended that individuation ing 
On-going process in adults and a con 
Process throughout life. p 

The high expectation with which | 
Out to read this very condensed and stim 
book ended with a sense of disappoint™ 
had learnt a lot about a part of the eg° 
“self” by psycho-analysts; little about 
as understood in analytical psychology: 
be that such attempts to make occasion 
between the two is all that can be done a 
it would be sad if that turned out to be a 
Was possible. There are trends in oo 
Psychology which want to construct 4 


tarted 
Te ating 
ent ; 

e! 
ca f 


jinks 
1 that 
tic 
Yi al 
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relation between the ego and the self. They can 
be formulated in this way: the ego reflects the 
self. If this be so, Jacobson must be on the way 
to illuminating the nature of the self as well as 
the ego and we may therefore expect further 
developments from clarifications of this fascina- 
ting topic. 

Michael Fordham 


e Self and the Object World. By Edith 
acobson. (New York: Int. Univ. Press, 1964; 
London, Hogarth, 1965. Pp. 250. $5.00. 35s.) 
. This book portrays the development of 
identity, as formulated in terms of psycho- 
analytic genetic psychology, beginning with the 
paliesti phases of ego-development through 
atency, adolescence, and adulthood. Dr 
Jacobson writes as one who has no superiors, 
and few if any peers, in her grasp of psycho- 
analytic theory, and the depth of clinical 
experience which is crystallized in this small 
uk is manifested in the numerous points at 
vhich her concepts illuminate one’s own 
experiences with patients. The book is, in fact, 
a masterfully and authoritatively written that 

€ project of doing a more than merely laudatory 
Teview of it seems at first almost awesomely 
formidable. 

Among the book’s many other virtues, we 
find in it valuable—though at times offensively 
Condescending—critiques of the work of Klein, 

tikson, Lichtenstein, and others, and more 
appreciative acknowledgment of contributions 
to this subject by Freud, Greenacre, Benedek, 
and a considerable number of others. 

As regards Jacobson’s own contribution here, 
What I value most is her highlighting the essen- 
tially healthy nature of aggression, and the 
identity-building value of the separations which 
are necessitated by one’s seeking adequate 
Means for venting the aggression manifest in 
increasingly powerful and complexly differen- 
tiated ego capacities. All this I find a valuable 
Counterbalance to my own emphasis, like that 
of Lichtenstein and others, upon the role of 
Symbiosis in identity formation and maintenance. 

few quotes will point up her orientation 1n 


his regard: 


(P. 30) . . . Lichtenstein - . t 
Mother-child relationship as the beginning of human 
entity formation. I find this view acceptable, 
Sven though the child’s separation from the mother 
and the resulting process of individuation seem at 


l i 
Sast as essential . . - 


_ regards the symbiotic 
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(p. 60) . . . experiences of likeness are bound to 
arise from the child’s close intimacy with his mother 
and, as Greenacre stresses, will be favored by the 
mutual affective identifications between mother and 
child. . . . But what about the experiences of 
differences, which are a prerequisite for the develop- 
ment of identity feelings? 

(p. 60) . . . the child, already at the age of about 
eight months, sometimes even earlier, begins to 
distinguish different objects: his mother from his 
father, from the nurse, from strangers, etc. The 
distinction between objects can probably proceed 
more rapidly and consistently than the distinction 
between self and objects, because perception of the 
external world is easier than self perception and, 
besides, because the child normally has less in- 
stinctual motivation for a fusion between different 
objects than for a re-merging with his mother. In 
fact, the child’s insatiable instinctual appetites 
stimulate his ability to discriminate between persons 
who may offer him supplementary gratifications and 
those who bar his way to need fulfillment. 

(p. 61) . . . Passing through many frustrations, 
disappointments, failures, and corresponding hostile 
experiences of envy, rivalry and competition, the 
child eventually learns the difference between 
wishful and more or less realistic self and object 
images. Thus, not only the loving but also the 
hostile components of the infantile self- and object- 
directed strivings furnish the fuel that enables the 
child to develop his feeling of identity and the testing 
of external and inner reality, and on this basis to 
build up his identifications and object relations. 

Expressive of this personal taste for separation, 
for cleavage, for differentiation, there is in her 
conceptual edifice, similarly, a heavy emphasis 
upon the making of distinctions among various 
theoretical constructs: among ego, self, and 
self representations; between body image and 
image of the mental self; between wishful. 
self-images and realistic self-representations: 
between shame and inferiority feelings on the: 
one hand and guilt feelings on the other hand: 
and, always, between objective identity forma- 
tion and the corresponding subjective experience 
of it. This critique is typical: 

(p. 94) . . - Melanie Klein fails to distinguish the 

constitution of self and object representations, and 
of object relations and ego identifications, from 
superego formation. 
Although—as we can see—these differentiations 
become at times cumbersome, for the most 
part they greatly further conceptual clarity, and 
in aggregate form one of the book’s strongest 
features. 

Jacobson’s superb portrayal of the formation 
and functioning of the superego would, even if 
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taken alone, ensure this book’s destiny as a 
classic. Particularly illuminating are her descrip- 
tion of superego formation as comprising an 
achievement of the ego, her description of how 
the superego helps to regulate and maintain 
self-esteem, and—as indicated in the following 
passage—her emphasis upon the liberating 
effect of the establishment of the superego: 


(p. 89) . . . Toward the end of this phase [i.e., the 
oedipal period, there is established—] ++. a new 
functional system, the superego, which gives all 
developmental processes an enormous impetus. 
Large amounts of psychic energy can now be 
liberated and utilized for aim-inhibited pursuits. 
From then on, the development of (nonsexual) 
physical activities, of social, intellectual, and 
cultural interests can make rapid progress . . . 


Among the many other strong features of her 
book are a beautiful description of the role of 
identifications in identity formation, an equally 
beautiful description of the role of bowel 
training and reaction formation in early per- 
sonality development, and a highly original 
exposition of the self-critical ego functions. The 
last quarter of the book, devoted to puberty and 
adolescence, is so perceptively sympathetic in its 
portrayal of the typical conflicts of this phase of 
life that even lay readers can find much of value 
in it, for help in their relations with teen-age 
children, such as are two of mine. In fact, I 
found this portion of the book helpful in a fuller 
understanding of the conflicts of my own ado- 
lescence. The following passage is typical of the 
powerful, trenchant, non-technical style of much 
of this final section of the book: 


(p. 162)... the adolescent . . . feels himself in the 
grip of overwhelming instinctual impulses, which he 
must soon learn to master, since before long he will 
have to make the most important decisions of his 


life: vocational choice, which will determine his 
work and his future economic and social situation 
and the choice of a love object—ultimately of a 
marital partner. 


But here I must veer, no 
critical comments about this book, for the above 
passage stands in such refreshing contrast, in its 
writing style, to the great bulk of the book. My 
first-formulated dissatisfaction with this work 
had to do with the extent to which Jacobson’s 
many creative insights are expressed through a 
Procrustean bed of technical jargon, of which 
the following passage is a fair sample: 


(pp. 204-5) . . . During adolescen 
identity] conflicts are apt to become rı 


Ww, Over to my more 


ce these [early 
emobilized and 
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greatly intensified. They will then disturb the 7 
structuring of ego and superego, and prevent er 
final reconciliation between the opposing trends EA 
the superego and the id. Subsequently this a 
interfere not only with the final establishment o: ‘ 
mature ego ideal, of stable ego goals, and of anion 
mous ego and superego functions, but also with S 
adult’s further development of sound Selechty 

personal and group relations and identifications. . - + 


Secondly, it gradually grows upon the reader 
that there seems to be nothing which leaves a 
author mystified, as though her theories a 
compassed everything, accounted for ee 
thing, and left no matters for contention, , n 
debate and, above all, for further age aes 
For example, I wonder how she can say atly 
there is ‘no doubt’ concerning so inheret 
unprovable an assumption as this: 


e 

(pp. 34-5) . . . there is no doubt that long bi 

the infant becomes aware of the mother as & oe of 

and of his own self, engrams are laid eee 

experiences which refiect his responses tO a self. 
care in the realm of his entire mental and body 


ality that: 
And when she says with absolute finality 


i n- 
(p. 120) sexual renunciation concerning conte 
cestuous love object is enforced with trictions 
finality which by far surpasses ihe ate onents- 
imposed on the child’s pregenital drive comp 


P ion, 

I fail to suppress a small but nagging QUSS n 
‘Is it, really?’, as I recall a hebephrenic } years, 
with whom I worked for more than elevaw 
who was able to express genital interes elation- 
me, as a father figure in the transference ! 
ship, some several years before she we regent 
express her more dveply-repressed P” mot 
(breast-oriented) interest in me as & 
figure. ante 

Thus I came to feel that Jacobson’s view 
not only too technically-structured, 5 mü 
expressed also with too much finality, der is left 
“authority ’, and to this extent the rea o 
with a kind of sterile-finality feeling 
being nothing left to say. ; 

But wait. Not all fas been packages 
final nail has not yet been driven t h to 0 
coffin-lid; mystery still beckons. I W Py i 
now, some of the major respects 1. 
book falls short. 


ho 
It does not at all adequately cone uman 
ceaselessly conflictual, how ambivale ent GUE 
beings are concerning the develop™ develoP 
identity—and concerning, as well, t 
ment of object relations: in shor! alst 
the development of any psychologic: 


s are 


a 


the 
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and the exercise of psychological processes which 
are dependent upon structures. The subjective 
psychological disadvantages inherent in the 
acquisition and maintenance of an identity are 
scarcely weighed at all in the balance by 
Jacobson, who presents identity as something 
inherently desirable and, by implication, to be 
striven for unambivalently: 


(p. 27) 1. . . understand by identity formation a 
Process that builds up the ability to preserve the 
whole psychic organization—despite its growing 
structuralization, differentiation, and complexity— 
as a highly individualized but coherent entity which 
has direction and continuity at any stage of human 
development. 


How could any one in his right mind not 
strive wholeheartedly for something so worthy? 
But many of our patients are not in their right 
minds and, if we look more closely into this 
matter, we see that the price one pays for identity 
formation and maintenance is such as to give 
any one continual food for thought. Jacobson 
underestimates, above all, man’s valuing of 
symbiotic relatedness. It is as though she is 
determined not to look back, almost as though 
she dare not look back, but fixes her view firmly 
on‘ further structuralization and differentiation,” 
as in the following typical passage: 


(p. 139) While thus propelling the ego toward 
further structuralization and differentiation, the set 
of standards offered by the superego, if uniform and 
consistent, concomitantly stimulates the process of 
organization to which I pointed previously. 


She greatly underestimates the role of sym- 
biosis, ceaselessly returned to more or less overtly, 
and ever-present at a subterranean level in 
human. relatedness. Similarly, instead of her 
seeing identity to possess many and constantly 
changing faces, and identity formation to be 
going on throughout life, she describes all these 
as though in some developmental era they were 
finally achieved, with a relatively static structure 
existing thereafter: 


(p. 31) . . . human beings achieve full physical 
and mental maturity, ego and superego autonomy, 
instinctual and emotional mastery and freedom only 
after adolescence. 

(p. 171) . . . the last phase in the solution of the 
ipa conflicts must also bring about a final 

iberation from the symbiotic bonds with the family. 


It seems to me that in the final six-and-a-half 
Pages of her book, beginning with the statement, 
I shall conclude my comments with a few brief 
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examples which demonstrate such psychotic 
pathology °, the author herself unconsciously 
reveals her own rebellion against all the so- 
precise, imposed structure which her book has 
been delineating, for here, in her descriptions of 
psychotic cases in which the identity foundations 
have been blown into chaos, she shares the 
reader’s relish in these as a kind of dessert 
which steals the show. 

Probably the greatest reason why we tend to 
rebel against our developing individual identity 
is because we feel it to have come between, and 
to be coming increasingly between, ourself and 
the mother with whom we once shared a world- 
embracing oneness. I believe that the more 
successfully the infant and young child inter- 
nalizes, as the foundation of his personal identity, 
a symbiotic relationship with a predominantly 
loving mother, the more accessible is his sym- 
biotic level of existence, in all its infinite richness, 
to the more structured aspects of his identity 
which develop—which develop not primarily as 
imposed restraints upon him, but as structures 
which facilitate the release of his energies and 
capacities in creative relatedness with the outer 
world. 

But I find evidence in Jacobson’s book that 
she has a predominantly frightened view of 
symbiotic relatedness, and I think perhaps I see 
why she has such a view. In a discussion during 
which she has been emphasizing the valuable 
role of aggression in man’s relations to his 
Umwelt and in the process of identity formation, 
she goes on to speak of 

(p. 31)... the struggle for survival, for which man 
and animal must be equipped. In fact, living 
organisms not only need, feed, and gratify each other; 
they may also fight each other to the point of 
extinction of the species. This double-faced Umwelt 
cannot be compared to the relationship of an organ 
to a whole organism or to the truly symbiotic 
mother-infant relationship, which normally do not 
involve a destructive struggle [Italics mine—HFS]. 

I feel that even a ‘truly’ symbiotic mother- 
infant relationship contains at least the seeds of 
the ‘ destructiveness ° which—I fully agree with 
Jacobson—is so necessary in one’s assertive 
behaviour toward the outer world. I would 
share her apparent fear of symbiosis, too, if I 
saw it to be at heart devoid of such sceds of 
« destructiveness °’, for without these there could 
indeed be no liberation from exclusively sym- 
biotic functioning. 

I see her essentially fearful attitude toward 


symbiosis in this passage, too: 
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1, maternal attitudes will impose 
PR ale lees and drastically on the total 
ing the first childhood years. The more 
a oe child’s dependency Situation, and the 
rola d more powerful the imprint of the 
ti i SAE on the preoedipal forerunners of 
iy d ego ideal, the more will the parental 
a ine ag of gradually and selectively 
sai ‘ine the ego, interfere with, arrest, or even 
ie a iis autonomous development. They will 
a oa out, and pervade the whole personal- 
ie eal fixate it on a preoedipal level. . . . 


is vi wever commendably dramatic, 
Tih wee in the role of a mortician 
filling the helplessly dependent child with a kind 
of embalming fluid, does justice neither to the 
child’s active part in perpetuating this patho- 
logical, but to him undoubtedly gratifying, 
symbiotic relationship; nor to the mother’s 
essential insecurity, and her essentially un- 
malevolent clinging to a child whom she 
genuinely finds indispensable to her; nor, there- 
fore, to the lovingly devoted sacrifice of 
individuality which the child’s active part in all 
this is expressing. It is, I believe, a natural 
consequence of Jacobson’s putting firmly behind 
her—as evidenced in her above-described theo- 
retical orientation—any urge toward symbiotic 
relatedness, that her monograph grossly under- 
estimates the mutuality, between Parent and child, 
of dependency and of identificational Strivings. 
That is, she scarcely mentions the Power, and 
of the parent’s 
nd of the child’s 
identity formation, 


anty acknowledg- 
» in the usual 


(P. 49) As the child enters his second year of life, 
changes in the nature of his relations to the object 
world set in, which . de ili 


By contrast,'T have found th 
expresses the deepest and m 
meaning of any human bein 
—of, in fact, his whole 


at the theme which 
ost comprehensive 
gs identity-struggle 
psychological life— 


consists in his effort to demarcate hirat s a 
single, living, human entity over abe ai. 
outer world which is, in by far its = ees 
objectively non-human; to free a ively 
internal components which are su ane p 
non-human and sensed, further, as E 
the self which is struggling to become Er eee 
as warmly human; to maintain, os en 
develop, meaningful relatedness ps mc 
also-vast areas of the objectively meron te 
world which can contribute mags OF 
his own internal human world—can In 
him, through his identifying with these (anc ne 
I have in mind such non-human po a 
beautiful tree, a majestic landscape or S 
or starscape, a puppy), to find cons “al s 
strength, absorption-in-life, and caver ‘hat 
Meaning in existence through the ees S is 
he is at once uniquely individual an 
solubly part of the universe. 


Harold F. Searles 


E By 
Dream Interpretation: A New App sage 
Thomas M. French and Erika te 224. 
York and London: Basic Books, 1964. PP. 
$5.50, 30s.) 


veral 

In this work the authors make use g an 
dreams of one patient to ee e use 0 
operational approach which includes raisal can 
intuitive imagination and critical PBRS They 
be applied to dream interpretat roduces 2 
emphasize that their approach it essentia 
Systematic method of checking an uate to? 
intuitive art; and this makes it an aa he 
for scientific investigation. By eae show? 
various meanings of the dream can E an 
fit into an intelligible cognitive tg time 
into the dreamer’s real situation at th of 
dreaming. tion © 

The fede presented are an pat in his 
those previously presented by abi and are 
three-volume Integration of Bernako. authors 
contrasted with Freud’s theories. henomeno”: 
See the dream as a problem-solving ph j underlies 

The practical, empathic thinking T recognize 
dreams becomes more intelligible when W rocess 
that the functional units in this VOE K are 
Problems, not wishes or fantasics. bi ing 
dynamic stimuli that activate eo fe 
fulfilling fantasies are attempts, eee and WIS a 
attempts, to solve problems. Both wis phases © 7). 
fulfilling fantasies are only parts z effort (p. 20 
more comprehensive problem-solving 


sive struc” 
itive 5 
The authors stress the role of cogn 


a 


ae 
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ture (defined as a constellation of related 
Problems) to such a degree that the reader may 
forget that the dream is essentially a perceptual 
Phenomenon. If the dream is to be regarded as a 
Problem-solving process it is important to re- 
member that it is also a hallucination occurring 
during sleep, an experience in which verbal 
symbols are regressively transformed into their 
Perceptual precursors. 

The psycho-analytically-trained reader, jour- 
Neying through this book, will become aware 
of a subtle shift of emphasis from affect to 
Cognition, from primary to secondary process, 
from contents of the repressed unconscious 
to contents of the conscious and preconscious; 
deed a shift from problems relating to con- 
flicts centred on ego-dystonic drive-cathected 
Memories and fantasies to problems centred on 
their distant, relatively ego-syntonic and anxiety- 
free ideational derivatives in the preconscious. 

It is unfortunate that the authors have chosen 
to regard some of their views as alternatives to 
Freudian theory, particularly as at times Freud’s 
theory appears to have been misunderstood. 
What there is of value in this book is perhaps 
the Stimulus it provides for examining one 
Aspect of dream formation and interpretation, 
Viz. the role of the ego, and in particular various 
types of secondary process thinking. 

W. G. Joffe 


The Invitation in Art. By Adrian Stokes. With 
a Preface by Richard Wollheim. (London: 
Tavistock, 1965. Pp. 98. 18s.) 

The practice of analysis is, like athletics, an 
exacting pursuit, and most analysts find them- 
Selves, as the late Maxwell Gitelson thought 
Proper, closely confined to their consulting 
rooms, engaged with the depths of the un- 
Conscious in self and patients. If they are 
Convinced, as they need to be, of the primacy 
of psychic reality for man’s perception of the 
Outside world, they are inclined to a pessimistic 
View of human relationships. Individuals come 
to seem inevitably isolated, as described by 
Matthew Arnold, by the sheer complexity of 
their internal processes and the apparent 
Poverty of communicative capacity. The work 
Of analysis drives analysts to join John Wyndham 
m his fantasy of communication by thought- 
Pictures, as in The Chrysalids. 

To this isolation and pessimism the researches 
of Adrian Stokes come as a balm and an 
enlightenment, for he has shown us that thought- 
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pictures are no dream of the future but have 
been the therapy and the binding linkages of 
culture for millenia. In five books—Michelangelo 
(1955), Greek Culture and the Ego (1958), Three 
Essays on the Painting of Our Time (1961), 
Painting and the Inner World (1963), The 
Invitation in Art (1965)—written over a ten year 
period, in fewer than five hundred pages, 
he has produced the first comprehensive theory 
of the nature of art which can claim a firm link 
to psycho-analysis, and yet not fall under the 
shadow of being a psycho-analytic theory of art. 
Painter, historian, connoisseur, Stokes brings a 
gift to psycho-analysis, rather than being a 
debtor to it, for his ideas are those of the artist- 
philosopher who has found in the language of 
psycho-analysis a means of expressing his 
insights. These build a bridge to link our field 
with the larger world of art in a manner not 
before accomplished, and to create a firmer 
mooring of analysis to art to help it withstand 
the buffeting of its critics. 

Professor Wollheim, in his excellent preface, 
shows how Stokes has avoided the pitfalls of 
content-analysis in favour of the structural 
components of modern object relations theory, 
primarily that centering on the work of Melanie 
Klein, in order to study the formal aspects of 
art. Thus he is not led into spurious analysis of 
the artist’s unconscious fantasies and conflicts 
nor the viewer's idiosyncratic preferences, but is 
able to evolve a genuine aesthetic theory of art 
as an organization within our total culture. He 
has written foremost a contribution to aesthetics 
as a branch of philosophy. 

Stokes’s knowledge and experience of art, 
history, philology, and psycho-analysis are wide 
and his exposition demands a congruent, if not 
identical, breadth in his reader. The fate of such 
books is to endure as classic to serious scholars 
and I will resist any temptation to reformulate 
or summarize the concepts evolved. 

I would however wish to spend a few lines 
describing what I believe to be Stokes’s research 
method, since nowhere in his books is it made 
explicit. It is first of all, in my estimate, a method 
extremely close to that of psycho-analytic 
research and all the more remarkable for this 
reason, as it extends Freud’s greatest discovery 
into a new area of inquiry and can, I believe, 
give a lead to workers in other fields. It operates 
by the means of observation, description, inter- 
pretation, followed by a close scrutiny of changes 
in the object relations induced by the interpreta- 
tion. He practises it alone with works of art, 
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and with colleagues, functioning sometimes as 
observers and sometimes as interpreters. I have 
seen it at work and served as both observer and 
interpreter at times. For instance, when Mr 
Stokes says in this volume that ‘Dr Meltzer 
discerns ° a certain relation between figure and 
ground in Bellini’s ‘ Madonna of the Meadows a 
he means that he communicated his observations 
and response to me and I interpreted, that is, I 
couched his comprehension in psycho-analytic 
language and related it to psychic structure, 
Similarly his ‘ Dialogue’ with me in Painting 
and the Inner World consists of my translating 
what he has taught me of the social basis of art 
into psycho-analytic concept. In the „Same 
fashion the artist in him is able to describe its 
experiences to the aesthetician for interpretation, 
as can be seen so clearly in * The Gasometer and 
the Tower’ essay, or he may utilize a fellow 
artist, or even a stranger at his side at the Oval, 
as his patient. This has, so far, no claim to 
special consideration as faithful to the analytic 
method. It is interpretation of the transference. 
What is extraordinary is his way of pursuing the 
process in serial approximation, following the 
effect of the aesthetician’s interpretations upon 
the reactions of the artist-patient-obseryer until 
an end-point is reached. And this end-point he 
experiences and describes as a State in which the 
self-sufficiency of the object ha 
acknowledged, while its enveloping power and 
invitation is still being fully exp 


work of art’, to quote P 
What could be more corre! 
term ‘ understanding art’? 


Beiträge zur 
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the psycho-analytical reader both with one 
and theoretical essays on various problems in é 
well-balanced proportion, with an re 
however on the clinical material. It is a neatly 
turned out volume with English summaries tO 
the German contributions. (In some of these, 
however, errors are not absent, e.g. ‘ reability 


. tA inci i of 
instead of ‘reality’, and ‘ artificial’ instead 


“ artistic ° expression, pp. 147-8, etc.). Not o. 
the essays come from Germany; there are bs ae 
articles by other German-speaking aut 
residing abroad. The volume is completed nae 
references and an index. There is R ie 
appendix, giving a historical note on the ENE i 
ment of the German psycho-analytical pines 
ment, mainly concerning the analytical insti os 
(from 1910 to 1960) and a report on d into 
years (1961 to 1963). The book is divide ‘ons 
(i) general and theoretical aap E 
(ii) contributions concerning technique This is 
histories, and (iii) questions of training. 
a good and practicable division. s 
In the first section, Benedek’s essay ops 
the problem of frigidity in women. Its ge 
are more of a negative than positive re on 
According to her, maturity depends thee ina 
genital primacy than on the presence of bes ict 
orgasm; frigidity is the result of a Os a 
between the ideal ego and the sexual need; 
infertility is a Psychosomatic defence. bunking 
There is a remarkable attempt at de ton" 
Hartmann’s theory of the conflict-free, s ani 
mous sphere of the ego by Fürstenau. Har Bens 
in the author’s view, approaches the a ro 
of adjustment wrongly, because he ee $ 
a biological-constitutional, hence ee Ne 
inflexible point of view which represe amiy 
ego as a static and almost impassi itpout 
which is able to perform its work tmann’s 
irtying its hands’ with conflicts. Har of the 
theory artificially separates the worki a mind 
ego from the other sub-structures of “jsclaims 
and neglects the latter. Fürstenau ent’ 
the concept of an ‘average environm hasizes 
which adjustment should relate, and one soci 
the importance of different or te point 
Circumstances, with which, he feels, R s that 
to a more dynamic view. He also roble 
artmann’s attitude is inimical to tho conflict 
of id Psychology and not seeing recent 
are not only unavoidable but also ne 
mental life, 0: 
Moser’s essay comments on the aa 
defences, with a special cae 
Telationship between repression and P 


of 
ry the 


rojection 
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bearing in mind that ‘a successful warding off 
1s not identical with the successful solving of a 
Problem’. Repression differs from other defences 
Inasmuch as it is characterized by the faculty of 
using countercathexes, whereas none or little 
of this appears in the latter. 

Hoppe’s paper investigates the nature of 
transitional objects and phenomena and their 
Influence on symbol formation. It is a stimu- 
lating essay. 

Miiller-Braunschweig’s article deals with early 
object relationships and artistic production. The 
Case history included and its illustrative material 
1s perhaps the best part of it. Strangely enough, 
it does not refer to Milner’s researches in this 
field. 

In the second section, van der Sterren, in a 
Paper on technique, warns us that it is more 
Important to see why and how affects are 
warded off by the patient than to prove it to 
him that such feelings in him exist at all. 

Mahler’s and Thomii’s conscientious report of 
the simultaneous treatment of an anorexic girl 
and her mother complements Thomii’s earlier 
book on the same subject (anorexia) and also 
8lves an interesting example of family-therapy. 

Solm-Rédelheim’s essay on impatience in both 
transference and countertransference is un- 
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doubtedly the most interesting and informative 
paper in this volume. The author has quite a 
few original and apt interpretations to impart 
to us which seem also to be very useful in 
clinical practice. 

The third section is occupied by van der 
Leeuw’s remarks (which have already appeared 
earlier in English) on the criteria of selection of 
candidates for training. He emphatically warns 
in the first place against accepting those who 
present themselves with a pseudo-normal facade. 
Such candidates are usually cold and rigid, 
which does not appear so much in their social 
adjustment as in more hidden sectors. They 
are suffering from chronic depersonalization 
with emotional deficiency concealed under 
pseudo-activity. They are also those who seem 
to be lacking in personal identity. 

One more word about the whole book: 
although the authors do their best to take foreign 
psycho-analytical researchers also into con- 
sideration and to refer to them, nevertheless, in 
some of the articles, I cannot help detecting a 
certain bias in the references towards those 
who have a closer connexion with the German 
psycho-analytic world than others. 


L. Veszy-Wagner 
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